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ter— The  Fisheries — Norman's  W«)e — Wreck  of  tlie  IIes|)eriis 
— Land's  End  —  Thatcher's  Ishmd  —  liockport — Lanesville 
— Granite — The  Fishermen. 

KA IILY    KXPLOKA  riONS. 

John  Cabot  was  the  first  explorer  of  the  coasts 
of  New  England  under  British  auspices.  After 
Columbus  had  discovered  America,  fabulous  tales 
were  told  of  its  outlyinj^  islands.  The  primitive 
maps  represented  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  full  of 
islands,  some  bein<i;  very  large,  especially  the  Island 
of  Brazil,  and  the  fabled  Island  of  the  8evcn  Cities. 
The  latter  was  said  by  sailors  to  be  inhabited  by 
Christians  who  years  before  had  fled  from  seven 
cities  of  Asia,  under  their  seven  bishops,  taking  refuge 
there.  Bristol  was  then  the  leading  English  seaport, 
and  five  years  after  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  John 
Cabot  started  from  it  on  a  western  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration in  search  of  these  famous  islands.  King 
Henry  VII.  encouraged  the  enterprise,  and  in  May, 
1497,  Cabot  sailed  in  the  little  ship  "  Matthew,"  with 
a  crew  of  eighteen,  and  going  westward  he  discovered 
one  of  these  islands,  which  he  called  the  New  Found 
Land.  It  was  Cape  Breton  Island,  but  being  ai)par- 
ently  unproductive  and  without  inhabitants,  although 
some  signs  of  people  were  seen,  he  soon  returned  to 
England.  The  greatest  excitement  followed  his  ar- 
rival home,  and  the  report  got  abroad  that  he  had 
discovered  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities  and  the 
coast  of  Asia.     Cabot  became  all  the  rage  ill  Eng- 
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laiul,  and  a  writer  of  that  time  records  tliat  English- 
men called  him  "  the  Great  Admiral,"  followed  him 
about  "  like  madmen,"  that  he  was  "  dressed  in  silks," 
and  "  treated  like  a  prince."  Cabot,  feeling  his  im- 
portance, Avanted  his  friends  to  share  his  good  fortune, 
so  he  appointed  some  of  them  governors,  and  others 
bishops  over  the  new  Avorld  he  had  discovered,  while 
King  Henry  was  so  dcligiited  at  the  success  of  the 
voyage  that  he  sent  Cabot  a  letter  of  thanks  and  the 
munificent  present  of  £10.  King  Henry  VH.  was 
always  regarded  as  b(!ing  "  a  little  near." 

In  1498,  another  and  larger  expedition  Avas  fitted 
out,  Cabot  i)lanning  to  sail  westward  until  he  reached 
the  land  he  had  discovered  in  the  previous  year,  and 
then  he  thought  by  turning  south  he  would  come  to 
the  Island  of  Cipango  (Japan),  where  he  would  fill 
his  ships  with  spices  and  jewels,  a  half-dozen  small 
vessels  making  up  the  fleet.  Tliey  took  a  more 
northerly  course  than  befi)re,  got  among  icebergs, 
and  where  the  sunnner  days  were  so  long  there  Avas 
very  little  night.  Tlicy  reached  Labrador,  where 
the  sailors  were  friglitened  at  the  amount  of  ice,  and 
turning  south,  Cabot  sailed  along  the  American  coast 
nearly  to  Florida,  once  trying  to  plant  a  colony,  but 
being  discouraged  by  the  barren  soil,  abandoning  it. 
Yet  sterile  as  the  land  might  be,  the  waters  were 
filled  with  fish,  so  that  Cabot  called  the  country  the 
*'  Land  of  the  Codfish,"  there  was  such  an  abund- 
ance   of  them.     The    explorers    recorded    that    the 
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bears  were  hannless,  tlioy  could  so  easily  get  food, 
describing  how  they  would  swim  out  into  the  sea  and 
catch  the  fish.  Then  Cabot  disappeared  from  view. 
Whether  he  died  on  the  homeward  voyage  or  after 
he  returned  is  unknown,  as  everything  about  his 
subsequent  career  has  faded  from  history.  But  his 
two  vovages  were  the  foundation  of  the  British 
claim  to  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida, 
and  the  basis  of  all  the  English  grants  for  the  subse- 
quently formed  American  colonies. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  planted  the  first  English 
colony  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  Upon  Friday,  May  14, 
1G02,  after  elaborate  preparations,  he  sailed  from 
Falmouth,  England,  in  the  ship  "  Concord,"  his  party 
numbering  thirty-two,  of  whom  about  a  dozen  ex- 
pected to  remain  in  the  new  country  as  settlers. 
Crossing  the  ocean  and  coming  into  view  of  the 
American  coast,  he  steered  south,  soon  finding  his 
progress  barred  by  a  bold  headland,  which  encircled 
him  about.  He  had  got  into  the  bight  of  Cape  Cod 
Bay,  and  thus  discovered  that  great  bended,  sandy 
peninsula,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  from  the  abun- 
dance of  codfish  he  found  disporting  in  the  waters. 
IVIany  whales  were  also  seen,  and  vast  numbers  of 
fish  of  all  kinds.  He  tried  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  and 
coasting  around  the  long  and  curiously  hooked  cape, 
emerged  into  the  Atlantic,  and  then  coming  down  the 
outer  side  got  into  Vineyard  Sound,  where  he  planted 
his  colony  on  Cuttyhunk  Island,  but  soon  abandoned 
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it.  Gosnold  returned  to  England,  and  in  1 G07  sailed 
with  Newport's  expedition,  carrying  Captain  John 
Smith  to  Virginia.  , 


THE   OLD    COLONY. 

The  first  English  settlement  permanently  planted 
in  New  England  was  the  famous  "  Old  Colony  "  at 
Plymouth.  The  Puritan  Separatists,  from  the  Church 
of  England,  sought  refuge  from  English  persecution 
in  Holland,  living  in  Lcyden  under  their  pastor,  John 
Robinson,  for  eleven  years,  when  thjy  decided  to 
migrate  to  America.  They  arranged  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  to  send  them  across  the  ocean,  and 
about  tho  middle  of  the  summer  of  1G20  the  little 
band  of  Pilgrims  sailed  from  Dclft-havcn,  the  port  of 
Lcyden,  on  the  "Speedwell,"  in  charge  of  Elder  Brew- 
ster. The  "  Mayflower  "  joined  at  Southampton  with 
other  Puritans  from  England,  but  the  "  Speedwell " 
sprunk  aleak  and  they  put  into  Plymouth  roads. 
Then  they  decided  to  go  on  in  the  "  Mayflower"  alone, 
and  the  party  left  Plymouth  early  in  September. 
They  were  seeking  Virginia,  but  found  the  land, 
after  a  voyage  of  over  two  months,  at  Cape  Cod,  an- 
choring inside  the  Cape.  Then  they  thanked  God, 
"  who  had  brought  them  over  the  vast  and  furious 
ocean,  and  delivered  them  from  all  the  perils  and 
miseries  thereof,  again  to  set  their  feet  on  the  firm 
and  stable  earth."  While  the  ship  lay  there,  the 
famous  "  Mayflower  Compact "  was  drawn  up,  pledg- 
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ing  tlio  signers  to  ohoy  tho  govornmont  tliat  it  estab- 
lished, and  John  Carver  was  eliosen  the  first  Gov- 
ernor, fiorty-one  men  signing  tiio  co)n[)act.  After 
nearly  a  niontli  spent  in  exploration,  iho'iv  sliallop 
going  all  a})out  the  coasts,  IMyinouth  was  sehicted, 
and  tlic  pioneers  landed  December  21,  1020,  the  day 
being  now  annually  celebrated  as  "  Forefathers'  Day." 
Plymouth  has  a  little  land-locked  harbor  behind  a 
long  and  narrow  sand  beach,  projected  northward 
from  the  ridge  of  IManomet  below,  this  beach  acting 
as  a  protective  breakwater  to  the  wharves.  The 
harbor  is  so  shallow,  liowcvcr,  that  there  is  little 
trade  by  sea.  The  town  spreads  upon  the  bluff 
shores,  and  on  a  plateau  to  the  hills  in  the  rear. 
There  is  now  a  population  of  about  nine  thousand, 
engaged  mainly  in  manufacturing  cordage  and  tex- 
tiles, and  having  a  considerable  fishery  fleet.  While 
the  town  is  of  modern  build,  yet  it  is  devoted  to  the 
memory  which  gives  it  deathless  fame,  every  relic  of 
the  Pilgrims  being  restored  and  perpetuated.  There 
is  little  to  be  seen  that  comes  from  the  olden  time, 
however,  outside  of  the  hills  and  harbor  and  original 
streets,  excepting  the  carefully  cherished  relics  of  the 
''  IMayflower's  "  passengers,  that  have  been  gathered 
together.  The  choico  of  Plymouth  as  the  landing-place 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  from  necessity,  when  pro- 
tracted explorations  failed  to  find  a  better  place,  and 
the  coming  of  winter  compelled  a  landing  somewhere. 
The  actual  location  was  hardly  well  considered,  the 
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Pil'M'iins  tliomselves  boing  far  from  satisfied.  After 
the  "  Mavtlower  "  anchored  inside  of  Cane  Cod,  several 
weeks  were  passed  in  explorations,  and  finally,  upon 
a  Sunday  in  December,  l()20,  a  landing;  was  made 
upon  Clark's  Island,  where  reli^'ious  services  were 
held,  the  first  in  New  En<,dand.  Upon  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  this  island  stands  a  hn^e  boulder,  about 
twelve  feet  hi^h,  called  from  srune  local  circumstance 
the  "  Election  U(K'k."  Its  fac(^  Ixvirs  tlie  words  taken 
from  Monrfs  llrhttioii^  which  chronicled  the  voyage 
of  the  "xMayfiower": 

"Upon  the  f^abhatli-Day  woe  rested,  20  December,  1G20." 

Eigliteen  of  the  Pilgrims  thus  "  rested,"  after  their 
shallop,  in  making  the  shore,  had  been  almost  ship- 
wrecked. Tiie  next  day  they  sailed  across  the  bay  to 
the  mainland,  their  first  huuling  being  then  made  at 
Plymouth,  and  upon  the  second  day,  December  22d, 
the  entire  company  came  ashore  and  the  settlement 
began. 

Within  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  a  fireproof  building  upon 
the  chief  street,  are  kept  the  precious  relics  of  the 
"Mayfiower"  and  the  Pilgrims,  with  paintings  of  the 
embarkation  from  Delft-haven  and  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  old  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony. 
Among  the  interesting  documents  are  autograjjh  writ- 
ings, establishing  a  chain  of  acquaintanceship  con- 
necting the  original  Pilgrims  with  the  present  time. 
Peregrine  White  was  the  first  child  of  the  new  colony, 
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the  infant  being  born  on  the  '*  May  flower"  after  she 
camo  into  Cape  Cod  Hay,  in  November,  1()20,  .and 
he  was  only  a  month  old  when  they  landed.  The 
baby,  surviving  «all  their  hardships,  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  and  "  G  randfather  Cobb,"  born  in  1094,  knew 
him  well.  Cobb,  in  his  day,  lived  to  be  the  oldest 
man  in  New  England,  his  life  covering  space  in  three 
centuries,  for  he  exceeu^d  one  hundred  and  seven 
years,  dying  in  1801.  William  K.  Sever,  born  in 
1700,  knew  Cobb  and  recollected  him  well,  and  living 
until  ho  was  ninety-seven  years  old,  died  in  1887. 
These  three  lives  connected  the  Pilgrim  landing 
almost  with  the  present  day.  The  old  cradle  that 
rocked  Peregrine  White  on  the  "Mayflower," and  after 
tljcy  landed,  is  preserved — an  upright,  stiff-backed, 
wicker-work  basket,  upon  rude  wooden  rockers. 
One  of  the  chief  paintings  represents  the  signing  of 
the  memorable  "  Mayflower  Compact."  There  arc 
also  in  the  hall  some  of  the  old  straight-backed  chairs 
of  the  Pilgrims,  with  their  pots  and  platters,  and 
among  other  relics  Miles  Standish's  sword.  In  the 
court-house  are  the  original  records  of  the  colony, 
the  Hrst  allotment  of  lands  among  the  settlers,  their 
deeds,  agreements  and  wills,  and  the  patent  given  the 
colony  by  Earl  Warwick  in  1029.  There  arc  also 
shown  in  quaint  handwriting,  with  the  ink  partly 
faded  out,  records  of  how  they  divided  their  cattle, 
when  it  was  decided  to  change  from  the  original  plan 
of  holding  them  in  common.     Signatures  of  the  Pil- 
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f^riins  arc  attached  to  many  of  these  documents, 
(lovernor  Carver  died  the  tirst  year,  William  Brad- 
ford succeedinjj^,  and  there  is  preserved  in  Governor 
Bradford's  writinfij  the  famous  order  establishing  trial 
by  jury  in  the  colony. 

THE   PLYMOITII   ROCK. 

"The  bresikiMs  wiives  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast." 

Thus  beji^ins  IMrs.  Ilemans'  beautiful  hymn  on  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Unfortunately  for  the  poetry, 
however,  sand  is  everywhere  about,  and  scarcely  a 
rock  or  boulder  can  be  seen  for  miles,  excepting  the 
very  little  one  on  Avhlch  they  landed.  Down  near 
the  water-side  is  this  sacred  stone,  worshipped  by  all 
the  Pilgrim  descendants,  the  retrocession  of  the  sea 
having  left  it  some  distance  back.  It  is  a  gray 
syenite  boulder,  oval-shaped,  and  about  six  feet 
long.  It  was  some  time  ago  unfortunately  split,  and 
the  parts  have  been  cemented  together.  At  the  time 
of  the  landing  this  boulder  lay  on  the  sandy  beach, 
partly  embedded,  being  almost  solitary  on  these 
sands,  for  unlike  the  verge  of  ]\Ianomet  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  coast  north  of  Boston,  this  sandy  shore 
is  almost  without  rocks  of  any  kind.  Dropped 
here  in  the  glacial  period,  and  lying  partly  in  the 
water,  the  rock  made  a  boat-landing  naturally  attrac- 
tive to  the  water-weary  Pilgrims  when  they  coasted 
along  in  their  shallop  from  Clark's  Island,  so  they 
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stopped  out  upon  it  to  get  ashore  dry-shod.  The 
rock  is  in  its  original  h)cati(>n,  but  has  been  elevated 
several  feet  to  a  higher  level,  is  surmounted  by  an 
imposing  granite  canoj)y,  and  is  railed  in  for  protec- 
tion from  the  relic-hunter.  The  nuniorals  "1G20" 
arc  rudely  carved  upon  its  side,  and  a  sort  of  fissure 
in  its  face  seems  like  the  impress  of  a  foot.  Sur- 
mounting the  canopy  is  a  scalloj)  shell,  the  distinctive 
emblem  of  the  pilgrim.  The  scallop  has  been  called 
the  "  Butterfly  of  the  8ca,"  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  a  scallop  shell  fastened  in  the  cap  denoted 
that  the  wearer  had  made  a  })ilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.     Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Hermit : 

**  He  quits  liis  cell,  the  jtilf^nm  stiiff  lie  l)ore, 
Ami  fixed  liis  scallop  in  his  hat  before." 

Behind  the  Plymouth  Rock  rises  the  bluff  shore 
into  Cole's  Hill,  having  its  steep  slopes  sodded,  this 
having  been  the  place  up  which  the  Pilgrims  climbed 
after  the  landing.  A  view  to  the  front  shows  the 
wharves,  and  across  the  bay  the  narrow  sandspit  pro- 
tecting the  harbor,  while  on  the  right  hand  is  the 
long  ridge  of  Manomet,  and  over  the  water  to  the 
left  appear  distant  sand-dunes  along  Duxbury  Beach. 
Off  to  the  nortlnvard  rises  the  "  Captain's  Hill  "  of 
Duxbury,  surmounted  with  the  monument  to  Captain 
Miles  Standish,  erected  in  1889,  rising  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet.  Upon  Cole's  Hill  was  the  first  burial- 
^)lace  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  here  were  interred  about 
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half  the  iiiti-cpiil  band,  who  died  from  the  privations 
of  the  first  winter.  Their  bones  were  occasionally 
washed  out  by  heavy  rains,  or  found  in  digging  for 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  but  all  have  been  care- 
fully collected,  and,  with  several  of  the  dead  thus  ex- 
posed, were  again  entombed  in  the  cano})y  over 
Plymouth  Rock.  A  little  way  to  the  southward  is 
Leyden  Street,  running  from  the  water's  edge  for 
some  distance  back  up  the  sh)pc  to  the  side  of  the 
"  Burial  Hill,"  the  first  cemetery.  This  was  the 
earliest  highway  laid  out  in  New  England,  although 
it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  until  long  after- 
wards. Upon  this  stnict  the  Pilgrims  built  their  lirst 
rude  houses,  the  lots  extending  southward  from  it  to 
the  "  Town  Brook,"  a  short  distance  beyond,  which 
sujjplied  them  with  good  water,  and  was  the  chief 
feature  inducing  them  to  select  this  place  for  settle- 
ment. 

The  story  of  their  landing  is  told  in  MoiU'Vs  Ilc- 
hition,  written  by  one  of  the  actors  in  this  great  his- 
torical drama.     After  describing  their  explorations 
and  hasty  selection  of  the  place,  he  continues:  "80, 
[in  the  morning,  after  we  had  called  on  God  for  direc- 
Ition,   we    came    to    this   resolution,  to  go  presently 
[ashore  again,  and  to  take  a  better  view  of  two  places 
which  we  thought  most  fitting  for  us  ;  r.n  we  could 
[not  now  take  time  for  further  search  or  consideration, 
jour  victuals  being  much  spent,  especially  our  beer, 
uid  it  being  now  the  IDth  of  December.     After  our 
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landing  and  viewing  the  places  so  well  as  we  could, 
we  came  to  a  conclusion,  by  most  voices,  to  set  on  a 
high  ground,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land 
cleared,  and  hath  been  planted  with  corn  three  or 
four  years  ago  ;  and  there  is  a  very  sweet  brook  runs 
under  the  hillside,  and  many  delicate  springs  of  as 
good  water  as  can  be  drunk,  and  where  we  may  har- 
bor our  shallops  and  boats  exceeding  well ;  and  in 
this  brook  fish  in  their  season  ;  on  the  further  side 
of  the  river  also  much  corn-ground  cleared.  In  one 
field  is  a  great  hill  on  which  we  point  to  make  a 
platform  and  plant  our  ordnance,  which  will  command 
all  around  about.  From  thence  we  may  see  into  the 
bay  and  fjir  into  the  sea,  and  we  may  see  thence 
Cape  Cod.  Our  greatest  labor  will  be  the  fetching 
of  our  wood,  which  is  half  a  quarter  of  an  English 
mile ;  but  there  is  enough  so  far  off.  What  people 
inhabit  here  we  know  not,  for  as  yet  we  have  seen 
'none.  So  there  we  made  our  rendezvous,  and  a 
place  for  some  of  our  people,  about  twenty,  resolving 
in  the  morning  to  come  all  ashore  and  to  build 
houses."  About  a  week  after  landing  they  began 
constructing  their  first  fort  on  the  hill,  and  allotted 
the  plots  of  land  on  their  street,  subsequently  named 
Leyden.  Thus  the  town  was  begun,  and  behind  it 
rose  two  hills,  the  one  now  known  as  the  Burial  Hill 
being  at  the  head  of  this  street,  and  elevated  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  Miles 
fcJtandish,  with  his  military  eye,  for  he  had  seen  vet- 
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cran  service  in  Flanders,  selected  this  hill  for  the 
fort,  and  here  in  1(322  was  built  the  square  timbei* 
block-house  that  made  them  both  a  fort  and  a  church, 
the  entire  settlement  as  it  then  existed  being  enclosed 
with  a  stockade  for  further  j)rotection.  This  caused 
the  hill  to  be  named  Fort  Hill,  and  it  was  not  until 
long  afterward  that  it  was  used  as  a  cemetery  and 
called  Burial  Hill,  the  first  interred  being  some  of 
the  original  Pilgrims  after  the  graveyard  on  Cole's 
Hill,  down  by  the  waterside,  had  been  abandoned. 

Upon  Fort  Hill  was  built  the  "Watch  House," 
where  an  outlook  was  kept  for  the  Indians.  Stones  now 
mark  the  locations  both  of  the  fort  and  the  watch- 
house,  and  surrounding  them  are  the  graves  of  sev- 
eral of  the  "  Mayflower  "  Pilgrims,  with  many  of  their 
descendants,  the  dark  slate  gravestones  having  been 
brought  out  from  England.  There  is  a  fine  outlook 
from  Burial  Hill,  far  over  the  sea  to  the  distant  yel- 
low sand-streak  of  Cape  Cod.  About  a  half-mile 
northward  is  the  other  hill,  rising  somewhat  higher, 
and  upon  it  is  the  National  Monument  to  the  Pilgrims, 
dedicated  in  188LI.  This  is  a  massive  granite  ped- 
estal forty-live  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  largest 
stone  statue  in  existence,  a  colossal  figure  of  Faith, 
thirty-six  feet  high,  and  adorned  by  large  seated 
statues  emblematic  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
settlement  was  founded,  representing  Law,  Morality, 
Freedom  and  Education.  Lrj)on  this  great  monument 
are  also  representations  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
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their  names,  and  the  "  Mayflower  Compact."  It  was 
into  this  infant  colony  of  Piymoutli,  after  some  weeks 
of  careful  parley  and  investij^ation,  there  strode  the 
stalwart  Indian  Samoset,  making  their  acquaintance 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  subsequent  treaty  and 
alliance  with  Massasoit,  which  for  many  years  was 
scrupulously  observed  by  both  parties,  and  not  broken 
until  after  he  died.  Canonicus,  of  the  Narragansctts, 
to  the  southward,  sent  to  the  colony  after  ]\Iassasoit's 
death  a  sheaf  of  arrows  bound  with  a  rattlesnake's 
skin  as  a  token  of  hostility.  Governor  Bradford  did 
not  want  war,  but  he  knew  they  must  maintain  a 
brave  outlook,  so  he  promjjtly  filled  the  skin  with 
powder  and  shot  and  sent  it  back  to  Canonicus,  who 
understood  the  grim  challenge,  and  fearing  the  deadly 
musketry,  prudently  restrained  the  hostile  instincts 
of  his  tribe.  The  privations  of  the  first  year,  which 
killed  half  the  settlers,  and  were  only  relieved  by 
succor  from  England,  are  said  to  have  originated  the 
New  England  Thanksgiving  Festival  Day,  which  has 
since  spread  over  the  whole  country.  In  December, 
1G21,  they  had  their  first  Thanksgiving,  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  relief  ship  from  abroad.  Such  was  the 
dawning  of  the  ruling  race  of  the  American  nation. 

DUXBUHY   AND    MILES    STANDISII. 

Upon  the  upper  side  of  IMymouth  Bay,  enclosing 
its  northern  portion,  is  one  of  those  long  peninsulas 
of  sand  and  rocks,  abounding  upon  the  Massachusetts 
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coasts,  which  projects  about  six  miles  southeastward 
into  the  sea  and  terminates  in  a  hij^h  knob,  called  the 
Uurnet,  with  a  hook  turned  inward.  Tiiis  elongated 
sand-strip  is  Duxbury  B(;ach,  the  town  of  Duxbury 
being  u})()n  the  mainland  inside,  a  lishing  village 
l)rubably  best  known  as  the  terminus  of  the  French 
Atlantic  Cable.  It  was  at  Duxbury  that  the  first 
regular  pastor  was  Ralph  Partridge,  whom  Cotton 
j\Iather  described  as  having  "  the  innocence  of  a  dove 
and  the  loftiness  of  an  eagle."  The  Pilgrims  allotted 
this  district  to  jMiles  StauLlish  and  to  their  youngest 
member,  Jolm  Alden.  Standish  named  it  from  Dux- 
bury Hall,  in  Lancashire,  the  seat  of  his  English  an- 
cestors. The  brave  i\Iiles  was  not  a  Puritan  and  did 
not  belong  to  their  church,  but  as  he  was  an  cxpcri- 
L-nced  warrior,  they  made  him  the  commander  of  their 
standing  army  of  twelve  men.  Is  is  said  that  there 
have  been  only  two  renowned  military  chieftains  in 
history  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  all  their 
soldiers — .lulius  Caesar  and  ]\Iiles  Standish.  The  re- 
doubtable old  captain  lost  his  wife  Rose  soon  after 

f  the  landing,  and  he  then  engaged  the  fascinating  and 
youthful  Alden  to  do  his  courtship  for  him  and  woo 
the  gentle  Priscilla  iMullins,  with  the  usual  result  that 
the   maiden   preferred  the  more  attractive  Alden  to 

j  the  grim  oUl  soldier.  Standish  has  been  described  as 
"a  short  man,  very  brave,  but  impetuous  and 
choleric,  and  his  name  soon  became  a  terror  to  all 

h(»^til^  Indians."     His  is  the  romance  of  early  Ply- 

VuK.  lll.--Gr) 
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moiithj  for  he  has  been  made  the  hero  of  Longfellow's 
poem,  and  of  renowned  operas  and  many  New  Eng- 
land tales,  while  the  fair  Priscilla  gave  her  name  to 
the  great  Long  Island  Sound  steamer.  Standish 
lived  upon  the  "  Captain's  Hill,"  out  on  the  Duxbury 
peninsula,  the  highest  land  thereabout,  rising  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  upon  a  broad  point  projeet- 
ing  into  Plymouth  Bay.  His  monument  is  near  the 
site  of  his  house  upon  the  bare-topped,  oval-shaped 
hill,  a  rather  bleak  place,  however,  to  have  selected 
for  a  home.  Beyond  it  the  projecting  Duxbury 
Beach  ends  in  the  high  Gurnet,  with  twin  lighthouses, 
and  then  hooks  inward  to  another  bold  terminating 
bulb,  the  headland  of  Saquish.  To  the  northward  is 
Clark's  Island,  where  the  Pilgrims  first  landed,  a  sim- 
ilarly round-topped  mass  rising  from  the  water.  Thus 
is  Plymouth  Bay  environed,  for  to  the  southward  its 
long  guarding  ridge  on  that  side,  Manomet,  projects 

far  into  the  sea. 

CAPE   COD. 

The  Old  Bay  State  presents  a  front  to  the  rough 
Atlantic  like  a  gladiator  at  bay.  She  has  in  Cape 
Cod  one  defensive  forearm  boldly  extended,  and  she 
likewise  is  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  thrust  out  the 
other,  which  keeps  close  guard  upon  her  rugged  gran- 
ite breast  in  Cape  Ann.  These  capes  arc  the  portals 
of  Massachusetts  15ay,  and  of  the  ocean  entrance  to 
Boston.  Everyone,  in  viewing  the  map,  marvels  at 
the  extraordinary  formation  of  Cape  Cod.      Thoreau. 
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wlio  in  (lays  gone  by  tramped  all  over  the  Cape,  says, 
"  A  man  may  stand  there  and  put  all  America  behind 
him."  This  great  sandy  headland  stretches  eastward 
I'nmi  the  mainland  at  Handwich  about  thirty  miles, 
then  turns  north  and  northwest  thirty  miles  more, 
finally  terminating  in  a  huge  hook,  bent  around  to 
the  south  and  east  again,  and  forming  the  spacious 
landlocked  harbor  of  Provincetown.  At  Harwich 
and  Chatham  the  elbow  sharply  bends,  the  shoulder 
i.s  at  jju/zard's  liay,  the  wrist  at  Truro,  and  the 
closing  fingers  make  Provincetown's  haven.  The 
Cape  is  nearly  all  white  sand,  with  boulders  occa- 
sionally appearing,  particularly  near  the  extremity. 
Thin  layers  of  soil  extend  as  far  as*  Truro,  but  the 
sand  is  seen  through  many  rents,  and  the  extremity 
is  completely  bare,  being  a  Avilderness  of  sand,  kept 
in  {)artial  motion  by  the  winds,  and  making  con- 
stantly shifting  dunes.  The  prevalent  northeast 
winds  and  surf  are  regarded  as  having  made  the 
hooked  end  of  the  Cape  by  gradually  moving  the 
sands  upon  the  shore  around  to  the  west  and  south. 
This  hooked  end  impressed  the  Colonial  navigators, 
and  the  ancient  Dutch  maps  call  it  Staaten  Hoeck, 
and  the  enclosed  waters  Staaten  Bay.  The  ex- 
tremely white  sand,  in  contrast  with  the  darker 
rocks  of  more  northern  shores,  led  Cham  plain  to 
name  it  Cape  Blanc.  Gosnold,  as  already  announced, 
from  the  abundance  of  codfish  named  it  Cape  Cod, 
whjreof  the   faithful   historian,   Cotton  IMather,  who 
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records  tlie  fact,  writes  naively  that  he  supposes  it 
will  never  lose  its  name  "  till  swarms  of  codtish  be 
seen  swimming  on  the  highest  hills." 

This  remarkable  cape  came  near  being  an  island, 
Buzzard's  Bay  on  the  south  and  Cape  Cod  bay  on 
the  north  being  so  deeply  indented  that  their  waters 
a])proach  within  about  seven  miles.  The  isthmus  is 
a  low,  broad  alluvial  valley  stretching  between,  hav- 
ing Monumet  River  flowing  from  Herring  Pond  south 
into  ]5uzzard's  Bay,  and  the  Scusset  River  north 
from  the  divide,  their  headwaters  only  a  thousand 
yards  apart,  so  that  this  narrow  neck  of  land,  nowhere 
elevated  more  than  twenty-iive  feet,  is  all  that  saves 
the  famous  Cape  from  being  an  island.  A  canal  was 
projected  there  as  early  as  107G,  and  the  proposed 
"  Cape  Cod  Ship  Canal "  has  been  regularly  agitated 
ever  since,  and  may  at  some  time  be  constructed, 
saving  the  shipping  from  the  long  detour  around  the 
Cape.  This  neck  has  been  called  "  the  collar  of  the 
Cape,"  and  beyond  was  the  Indian  domain  of  Mono- 
moy.  Chatham  then  was  Nauset,  and  Barnstable  was 
Cummaquid,  these,  as  indeed  every  village  on  the 
Cape,  being  famous  nurseries  of  sailors  and  fisher- 
men. Here  is  some  agriculture,  the  farms  and  towns 
having  roomy  old  houses,  and  the  extensive  cranberry 
bogs  showing  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  peo- 
ple. Along  the  southern  shore  are  Marshpee,  Cotuit, 
and  Hyannis,  all  changing  from  fishing-ports  to 
modern  fashionable  watering-places.     The  surface  is 
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CMiinposcd  of  sliai'i)!}'  dcfinod  hills  of  wliito  .sand,  liav- 
iii;;  broad  sandy  levels  between  that  are  almost  desert 
jilahis.  There  are  some  trees,  but  the  j^rowth  bc- 
eomes  {jraduallv  stunted,  as  the  iournev  is  made  out 
upon  the  Cape,  and  villaj^es  arc  less  frequent  and 
jxipulatlon  sparser.  j\Iodern  eottagcs  crown  the  hill- 
tops, and  the  fre([nent  cranberry  bo^s  are  as  level  as 
a  floor,  bein<^  thickly  ^rown  with  the  myriad  runners 
and  sombre  foliage  of  the  prolific  plant. 

Passinj^  Yarmouth  and  Harwich,  the  railway  turns 
northward  at  the  elbow  of  the  cape,  where  Chatham 
is  on  the  ocean  shore,  lirewster  is  northward,  and 
Eastham,  noted  for  its  fortified  church,  whose  colonial 
])astor  received  by  law,  for  his  salary,  part  of  every 
stranded  whale  coming  upon  the  shore.  To  the  left 
is  Weltlcct,  on  the  bay  shore,  and  to  the  right  the 
tri})le  lighthouses  of  Nauset  Beach,  in  front  of  which 
the  ocean  tides  divide,  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
one  current  south  to  Nantucket  Sound,  and  the  other 
north,  to  go  around  the  Cape  into  INIassachusctts 
Bay.  Northward  is  the  sandy  desert  of  Truro,  the 
"  Dangerfield  "  of  early  days,  regarded  as  the  most 
fatal  coast  in  New  England.  This  town  of  Truro 
has  been  described  as  "  a  village  where  its  able- 
bodied  men  are  all  ploughing  the  ocean  together  as 
a  common  fiehl,"  while  in  North  Truro  "  the  women 
and  girls  may  sit  at  their  doors  and  sec  where  their 
husbands  and  brothers  are  harvesting  their  mackerel 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  off  on  the  sea,  Avith  hundreds 
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of  white  harvest-wagons."  Here,  upon  tlic  liigh 
hill  making  tlic  ocean  shore,  where  the  headhmd 
curves  from  north  around  to  the  west,  is  tlie  guardian 
beacon  of  Cape  Cod,  the  lofty  Highland  Light,  forty- 
one  miles  southeast  of  lioston  Light,  and  whose  pow- 
erful white  rays  shine  for  twenty  miles  over  tin; 
ocean  without,  and  the  bay  within.  The  tower  stands 
on  a  hill  one  hundred  and  .forty-two  feet  high,  and 
the  light  is  elevated  nearly  two  hundred  feet.  Along 
here  Thoreau  walked  on  the  "  sand-bar  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,"  and  as  he  gazed  far  over  the  ocean,  thus 
reflected :  "  The  nearest  beach  to  us  on  the  east  was 
on  the  coast  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  whose  ciipital  is 
Santiago,  though  by  old  poets'  reckoning  it  should 
have  been  Atlantis,  or  the  llesperides;  but  Heaven 
is  found  to  be  farther  west  now.  At  iirst  we  Averc; 
abreast  of  that  part  of  Portugal  cntrc  Douro  c  Muio, 
and  then  Galicia  and  the  port  of  Pontevedro  opened 
to  us  as  wc  walked  along,  but  Ave  did  not  enter,  the 
breakers  ran  so  high.  The  bold  headland  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  a  little  north  of  east,  jutted  toward  us 
next  with  its  vain  brag  ;  for  wc  flung  back  ^  Here  is 
Cape  Cod,  Cape  Land's  Beginning.'  A  little  inden- 
tation toward  the  north — for  the  land  loomed  to  our 
imaginations  like  a  common  mirage — we  knew  was 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  we  sang,  '  There  we  lay,  till 
next  day,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  O !'  A  little  south 
of  east  was  Palos,  where  Columbus  weighed  anchor, 
and  further  yet  the  pillars  which  Hercules  set  up." 
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TIIK    I'URITAN    COMPACT. 

At  tho  extremity  of  Cape  Cod  is  Provincctown, 
nnionj;  the  sand  dunes,  a  town  witli  about  forty-five 
liundred  inliabitants,  encircling  the  liarbor  on  its 
western  verge,  a  long,  narrow  settlement  between 
tlie  high  white  sand-hills  and  the  beach.  There  arc 
two  main  streets,  one  along  the  beach  and  the  other 
])arallel  to  it  back  among  the  hills.  Upon  the  highest 
hill  is  the  Town  Hall,  the  mariner's  landmark  enter- 
ing the  harbr)r,  and  from  it  are  good  views  over 
ocean  and  bay,  displaying  the  curious  end  of  the 
Cape  sweeping  grandly  around  and  enclosing  the 
spacious  harbor  with  room  enough  for  anchoring  an 
enormous  fleet.  To  the  west  and  south  is  the  great 
bended  hook  having  Race  Point  on  its  northwesterly 
verge  and  a  lighthouse  on  the  southern  termination, 
whence  a  tongue  of  beach  juts  over  towards  Truro. 
This  is  a  haven  for  many  fishermen,  and  the  people, 
who  are  among  the  purest  descendants  of  the  original 
Puritans,  devote  their  energies  largely  to  catching 
mackerel  and  cod,  curing  and  stacking  the  fish  all 
around  the  bay.  The  first  appearance  of  Province- 
town  in  history  was  when  the  "Mayflower"  entered 
the  harbor  with  the  Pilgrims  in  November,  1G20. 
Cape  Cod  was  the  first  land  they  saw  after  leaving  the 
English  Channel,  then  not  bare  as  now,  but  wooded 
down  to  the  shore.  They  anchored  in  the  bay,  and 
the  men  were  forced  to  wade  "  a  bow-shoot "  to  the 
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slion^  to  mako  u  lainlinj^,  fiiul  it  was  tliis  wa<l'm^  atid 
.sul)se(iiUMit  oxposiiro  wliicli  j^avo  tliem  tho  colds  and 
sicknoHs  resulting  in  tlio  deaths  of  so  many  during 
tlu!  subsequent  winter.  It  is  recorded  that  upon 
Monday,  Novenil)er  23,  KJ'JO,  tlie  Avonicn  went  asliorc 
to  wash,  and  thus  tliey  inaugurated  tliat  universal  in- 
stitution which  lias  extended  all  over  the  country, 
the  j^reat  American  INfonday  washing-day.  It  was 
Avhile  anchored  in  Provincetown  harbor  tho  Pilgrims 
framed  and  signed  the  cehibrated  Puritan  Comp.act, 
so  long  ruling  Plymouth,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  constitutional  government.  John 
Quincy  Adams  said  of  it :  "  This  is  perhaps  tho 
only  instance  in  hiunan  history  of  that  positive  origi- 
nal social  compact  which  speculative  j)hilosophers 
imagined  as  the  only  h^gitimatc  source  of  govern- 
ment." It  was  signed  by  forty-one  Pilgrims,  of 
whom  twenty-one  died  during  the  ensuing  four 
months.     It  reads : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  We,  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  direct 
sovereign  lord  King  James,  by  tho  grace  of  God,  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
of  tho  Faith,  etc.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
honor  of  our  King  and  country,  a  voyage  to  ])lant 
the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do 
by  these  presents  solonmly  and  mutually,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  com- 
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])\uo  oiirsolvort  to^ctlicr  into  n  civil  l>o(lv  jiolitii',  for 
our  Ix'ttcM'  ordcriu^j^  and  ])rcs('i*v.'ition,  and  furtlicr- 
ancn  of  tin;  (Mids  aforesaid;  antl  l)y  virtue  InM'cof  to 
enact,  constitute  and  franu;  sueli  just  and  e(jual  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices,  from  time 
to  time,  as  sliall  Ixt  tliou^lit  most  meet  and  expedient 
for  tlio  general  good  of  the  colony  ;  unto  winch  wo 
j)roinis(;  all  due  submission  and  ohedience.  In  wit- 
ness whereof,  we  have  hereunder  insciibed  our  names 
at  (A'ljte  Cod,  the  11th  day  of  November  (old  style), 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  King 
Jaines,  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  the  18th, 
and  of  Scotland,  tlu;  r)4th.  Anno  Domini,  1(520." 

Provincetown  was  a  long  time  afterwards  started, 
and  began  with  a  few  tishermen's  huts,  which  grew 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  small  village  with  ex- 
tensive fish-drying  flakes.  The  people  top-dressed 
the  soft  sands  with  clay,  shells  and  ])cbble,  thus 
making  the  streets.  There  are  relics  of  wrecks  all 
about  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  and  it  has  had  a 
sad  history,  though  now,  being  better  lighted  and 
having  life-saving  stations,  these  terrible  disasters  are 
rare.  TIk;  town  has  become  an  attractive  summer 
resort,  and  has  quite  a  development  of  pleasant 
lioines.  The  visitor  mounts  High  Pole  Hill  to  get  the 
view,  and  all  arouiul  it  is  over  the  s(;a,  for,  gaze 
•whither  one  may  as  the  Avinds  blow  freshly  across 
the  (^ii)o,  the  scen(;  is  of  dazzling  white  sand  or 
deoplv  blue  wat(!r. 
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APPROACIIINa    MASSACHUSETTS    RAY. 

From  Plymouth  Harbor  nortliwani  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay  is  but  a  sliort  distance.  Inland  from  the 
coast-line  tlic  land  rises  into  the  noted  "  Blue  Hills 
of  Milton/'  their  highest  dome-like  summit  elevated 
six  hundred  and  lifty  feet  and  surmounted  by  an  Ob- 
servatory. These  are  granite  hills,  having  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Quincy  stretching  down  to  the  sea, 
■with  a  broad  fringe  of  salt  marshes  in  front.  Thus 
are  named  the  '^  Quincy  granites,"  famous  for  build- 
ing, and  it  was  to  get  these  huge  stones  out  that  the 
earliest  rude  railway  in  New  England  was  con- 
structed in  182G,  a  line  three  miles  long  to  Neponset 
River,  the  cars  being  drawn  by  horses.  It  is  said 
by  the  geologists  that  these  hills  of  Milton  are  an 
older  formation  than  the  Alps,  and  their  earliest  Eng- 
lish, name,  designated  by  King  Charles  I.,  was  the 
Cheviot  Hills.  Among  the  salt  marshes  just  north 
of  Duxbury  is  Marshfield,  the  home  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, whose  remains  lie  in  an  ancient  graveyard  on 
an  ocean-viewing  hill  not  far  away.  Beside  him  arc 
the  graves  o.  h;«  sons — Edward,  killed  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  anu  Fletcher,  killed  at  Bull  Run  in  the 
Civil  War.  An  ornamental  villa  has  replaced  his 
old  house,  which  was  burnt,  and  the  homestead  has 
gone  to  strangers.  Close  by  Webster's  is  the  grave 
of  the  early  Pilgrim  Governor  Winslow,  whose 
quaint  old  dwelling  is  near.     Quincy  is  famous  as 
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the  lioine  of  the  greatest  families  of  the  original 
colony  of  i\Iassacliusetts  ]>ay — Quincy  and  Adams. 
The  antique  church  of  Quincy,  known  as  the  Adams 
Temple,  has  in  the  yard  the  graves  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents Adams,  father  and  son.  John  Hancock,  whose 
hold  signature  leads  the  Congress  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  a  native  of  Quincy.  It  was 
among  the  earliest  IMassachusetts  settlements,  having 
been  colonized  by  a  number  of  Episcopalians  at 
Merry  ]\Iount,  who  were  such  jovial  people  that  the 
strict  Puritans  of  Plymouth  were  aghast  at  their 
goings  on,  and  sent  Miles  Standish  with  the  whole 
army  against  them,  and  capturing  the  leaders  shipped 
them  prisoners  back  to  England.  This  severe  treat- 
ment was  administered  a  second  time  before  they 
were  subdued.  Thomas  Morton,  who  was  among 
those  twice  banished,  wrote  the  New  Emjlaud  Ca- 
mifin,  giving  this  curious  account  of  the  aborigines : 
''  The  Indians  may  bo  rather  accompted  as  living 
richly,  wanting  nothing  that  is  needful,  and  to  be 
commended  for  leading  a  contented  life,  the  younger 
being  ruled  by  the  elder  and  the  elder  ruled  by  the 
Powahs,  and  the  Powahs  are  ruled  by  the  Devill ; 
and  then  you  may  imagine  what  good  rule  is  like  to 
be  amongst  them."  This  theory  was  generally  prev- 
alent among  the  early  colonists,  for  Cotton  Mather 
was  convinced  that  "  the  Indians  are  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Devill." 

The  coast,  as  Massachusetts   Bay  is  approached. 
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rises  into  the  rocky  shores  of  Scituate  and  Cohasset. 
Here  is  the  dangerous  reef  of  ]\Iinot's  Ledge  in  the 
offing,  guarded  by  the  leading  beacon  of  the  New 
England  waters,  about  four  miles  from  the  siiorc. 
Tiie  original  lighthouse  was  washed  away  in  a  terrific 
storm  in  April,  1851.  The  catastrophe  occurred  in 
the  night,  when  those  on  shore  heard  a  violent  tolling 
of  the  lighthouse  bell,  and  in  the  morning  the  tower 
was  gone,  with  all  the  light  keepers,  the  only  relic 
being  a  chair  washed  ashore,  which  was  recognized 
as  one  that  had  been  in  the  watch-room  of  the  tower. 
Scituate  was  the  birthplace  of  Sanmel  Woodworth, 
author  of  the  Old  Oah'ii  Bucket.  These  shores  are 
all  lined  with  villas  and  attractive  coast  resorts,  and 
the  noted  Jerusalem  Road  is  the  chief  highway  of 
Cohasset,  following  the  coast-line  around  to  the  west- 
ward. Here  projects  the  narrow  and  strange  penin- 
sula of  Nantasket  Beach,  five  miles  out  into  the  sea 
to  Point  AUerton,  then  hooking  around  and  termina- 
ting in  the  town  of  Hull,  and  making  one  of  the  most 
popular  seaside  resorts  of  Bostonians.  Farther  to  the 
westward,  behind  it,  is  Hingham  Harbor,  the  quaint 
old  village  of  Hingham  on  its  shores,  settled  in  1 635, 
having  the  oldest  occupied  church  in  New  England, 
dating  from  1681.  This  most  ancient  church  of 
Yankeedom  is  a  square  building  of  the  colonial  style, 
its  steep  roof  sloping  up  on  all  four  sides  to  a  plat- 
form at  th(}  top  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  and  sur- 
mounted   by   a    little  pointed    belfry.     Still    farther 
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wcstwartl,  «aiul  within  tlio  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor, 
projects  the  bold  bhift'  of  S(juantiini,  thrust  out  into 
the  bay,  it  haviuj^  been  named  in  memory  of  the  old 
sacliem  avIio  ruled  all  the  country  round  about  when 
Boston  was  first  colonized,  his  home  being  on  an  adja- 
cent hill.  Sturdy  old  Squantum  Avas  a  firm  friend  of 
the  colonists,  and  when  he  Avas  dying  he  besought 
Governor  l^radford  to  pray  for  him,  "  that  he  might 
go  to  the  Englishman's  God  in  Heaven." 


Tl[l«:    Ci'lY    OF    IK)STON. 

The  approach  to  the  New  England  metropolis,  es- 
pecially by  way  of  the  harbor,  is  fine.  The  city  rises 
gradually  ridge  above  ridge,  until  the  centre  culmi- 
nates in  Beacon  Hill,  surmounted  by  the  bright  gilded 
dome  and  lantern-top  of  the  IMassachusetts  State 
House.  From  all  sides  the  land,  with  its  varied  sur- 
faces of  hill  and  vale,  slopes  down  towards  the  waiter 
courses,  leading  into  the  deep  indentation  of  Boston 
Harbor.  The  pear-shaped  peninsula,  forming  the 
original  town,  was  the  Indian  Shawmut,  or  the 
"  sweet  waters,"  a  name  reproduced  in  many  ways  in 
the  modern  city.  William  Blackstone,  the  recluse 
I  Anglican  clergyman  of  London  who  could  not  get 
on  there  with  the  '^  Lords  Bishops  "  and  emigrated, 
was  the  first  white  iidiabitant  of  Si  wmut,  coming  in 
10123.  Governor  John  Winthrop,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  who  came  out  in  1030  to  Salem,  reniov(!d 
to  Snawnnit  the  same  year  with  Thnmas  Dudley  and 
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a  number  of  Puritans,  crossing  over  from  CFiarlcs- 
tovvn  in  a  search  for  good  water,  which  led  tliem  to 
select  this  place,  which,  from  its  tiiree  hills,  they 
called  the  Tri-mountain,  since  shortened  into  Tre- 
mont.  Blackstone,  having  lived  there  in  solitude  for 
several  years,  soon  tired  of  having  such  near  neigh- 
bors, and  in  1034  he  sold  out  the  whole  town  site  to 
tliem  for  about  $150,  and  being  disgusted  with  these 
"  Lords  IJretiiren,"  as  ho  had  previously  been  with 
tlie  "  Lords  Bishops,"  avoided  controversy  by  going- 
farther  into  the  wilderness.  Winthrop  and  Dudley 
had  come  originally  from  Boston  in  England,  and 
making  this  the  capital  of  the  IMassachusctts  colony, 
they  gave  it  that  name.  The  English  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire grew  around  the  monastery  of  the  Saxon 
St.  Botolph,  established  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
hence  its  name  of  Botolph's  Town,  which  has  been 
condensed  into  Boston.  Some  years  ago  the  English 
Bostonians  presented  a  Gothic  window  from  the  ruins 
of  old  St.  Botolph's  to  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
Boston.  When  this  Massachusetts  colony  was  origi- 
nally established,  one  of  Winthrop's  depressed  com- 
panions, writing  home,  described  Shawm  ut  as  "  a 
hideous  wilderness  possessed  by  barbarous  Lidians, 
very  cold,  sickly,  rocky,  barren,  untit  for  culture,  and 
like  to  keep  the  people  miserable."  Yet  the  settle- 
ment grew,  and,  as  an  early  historian  says,  "  Phila- 
delphia was  a  I'orest  and  New  York  was  an  insigniti- 
cant  village  long  after  its  rival,  BostoUj  had  become 
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.1  <^r('.it  coininoreial  town."  In  1GG3  an  English  vis- 
itor, describing  the  place,  wrote  that  "the  buildings 
are  handsome,  joining  one  to  the  other,  as  in  London, 
with  many  large  streets,  most  of  them  paved  with 
pebble-stones.  In  the  high  street  toward  the  Com- 
mon there  are  faire  houses,  some  of  stone."  The 
young  colony  encouraged  connnerce  and  became  i)os- 
scssed  of  many  ships,  the  earliest  built  at  Boston 
being  the  bark  "  IMessing  of  the  Bay  "  of  thirty  tons, 
a  noted  vessel  belonging  to  Governor  Winthrop,  and 
considered  a  Avonder  in  her  time.  Tiie  iirst  solid 
wharf  was  built  in  1()73.  It  was  Governor  Winthrop 
who  put  into  one  of  his  oflicial  messages  this  chunk 
of  wisdom  :  "  The  best  j)art  of  a  comnnniity  is  always 
the  least,  and  of  that  })art  the  wiser  are  still  less." 
Anterior  to  the  Revolution,  Boston  Avas  the  largest 
and  most  important  American  city,  then  having 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 

Boston  Harbor  covers  about  seventy-five  square 
miles,  having  various  arms,  such  as  South  Boston  ]3ay 
and  Dorchester  Bay,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Charles, 
]\Iystic  and  Neponset  Rivers,  which  enlarge  the 
landing-spaces.  The  outer  harbor  has  great  natural 
beauty,  increased  by  the  improvements  and  adorn- 
ments of  buildings,  the  water  surface  gradually  nar- 
rowing towards  the  city,  and  dotted  with  craggy,  un- 
dulating islands,  having  long  stretches  of  bordering 
beaches,  interspersed  with  jutting  clitfs,  broad  and 
ijwld  [iromontorics,  and  both  low  and  lofty  shores.     The 
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adjacent  coasts  arc  lined  with  villages  that  gradually 
merge  into  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city.  In  this 
spacious  harbor  there  arc  at  least  fifty  large  and  small 
islands,  and  most  of  these,  which  were  bare  in  Win- 
throp's  day,  are  now  crowned  with  forts,  lighthouses, 
almshouses,  hospitals  and  other  civic  institutions, 
several  being  most  striking  edilices,  giving  a  pleasing 
variety  to  the  scene.  The  splendid  guiding  beacon 
for  the  harbor  entrance  stands  upon  Little  lirewster 
or  Lighthouse  Island,  at  the  northern  edge  of  Nan- 
tasket  Koads.  This  is  lioston  Light,  elevated  about 
one  hundred  feet,  a  revolving  light  visible  sixteen 
miles.  George's  Island,  near  the  entrance  and  com- 
manding the  a])proach  from  the  sea,  has  upon  it  the 
chief  defensive  work  of  the  harbor.  Fort  Warren, 
about  two  miles  west  of  Boston  Light.  Farther  in, 
and  near  the  city,  off  South  Boston,  is  Castle  Island, 
with  Fort  Independence,  the  successor  of  the  earliest 
JJoston  fort,  the  "  Castle,"  built  by  Winthrop  in  1634. 
Opposite  and  about  one  mile  northward  is  Governor's 
Island,  containing  Fort  Winthrop.  This  island  was 
originally  the  "  Governor's  garden,"  and  Winthrop 
paid  a  yearly  rent  of  two  bushels  of  apples  for  it. 
These  forts  are  nearly  all  constructed  of  Quincy 
granite,  but  none  has  seen  actual  warfare.  Long 
Island  spreads  its  high  crags  across  the  harbor,  out- 
side of  the  inner  forts,  and  has  a  lighthouse  on  its 
northern  end,  while  to  the  eastward  is  a  h)W,  rocky 
isk^t,  bearing  us  a  warning  to  the   mariner  a  curious 
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stone  momiinent,  kn(>wn  as  Nix's  Mate.  It  was  here 
tlic  colonists  used  t(.  lianj,^  the  }>irates  cauj^iit  on  the 
New  Enghind  coasts.  U})()n  Deer  and  llainsford 
Islands  are  hospitals  and  ret'orniatories,  and  upon 
Tlionipson's  Island,  which  is  fantastically  shaped  like 
an  untledj^ed  chicken,  is  an  asyhini  and  I'arin-school 
tor  indigent  boys.  S[)ectaclc^,  Half  IVIoon  and  Apple 
inlands  received  their  names  from  their  sliapcs. 

At  the  inward,  western  extremity  of  the  liarbor  is 
the    pear-shaped    Shawmut     peninsula    of    Boston, 
having  water  ways  almost  all  around  it.     Upon  the 
one  side  is  South  IJoston  and  upon  the  other  Charles- 
town,  the    comparatively  narrow  intervening  water 
courses  of   Fort  Point   Chainiel  and   Charles  River 
ocing  in  parts  nearly  roofed  over  with   bridgc^s,  that 
grudgingly  open  their  draws  to   let  through  the  ves- 
sels laden  with  lumber  and  coal.      To  the  northeast, 
i])on    another    peninsula,    which    formerly    was    an 
iland,  is  East  Uoston,  having  Chelsea  beyond  to  the 
lorthward.     Towards    the    west,  across   the    broad- 
ened estuary   of  Charles  liiver,   is  Candjridge,  this 
)art   of  the  estuary  known  as  the  Back  ]>ay  having 
ievn  largely  encroached   u})on   to   create   more  land 
\)v  the  crowded  and  spreading  city.      To  the  south- 
ward arc  Itoxlnu-y  and  Dorchester,  and  to  the  west- 
ward lirookline,  lirighton  and  Somerville.    Upon  the 
Miawnnit  peninsula,  the  original  city  of  Boston  cov- 
Wd  only  seven  hundrc«l  and  eightv-three  acres,  but 
)iy  tli(>  rcchniiMtiouri  this  has  been  more  than  doubled. 
Vni,.  III. -66 
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It  absorbed  Dorclicstcr  Neck  to  ciilar;^c  kSoiitli  lios- 
ton  ;  took  in  Noddle's  Island  fcr  East  Boston  ;  and 
annexed  about  all  the  other  suburbs,  so  that  the  city 
now  covers  forty-three  square  miles.  The  hills  have 
been  partly  levelled  and  the  wiiole  face  of  the  an- 
cient town  altered,  these  improvements  and  the  great 
chan{^es  wrought  by  iircs  obliterating  the  (>lder  nar- 
row and  crookcid  streets,  having  thus  wrought  a  com- 
plete transformation.  The  alignments  of  the  colonial 
maps  can  now  hardly  bo  recognized,  and  scarcely  a 
vestige,  beyond  the  three  old  burying-grounds  and  a 
few  buildings,  renniins  of  primitive  Boston.  When 
the  first  settlers  coming  from  Charlestown  saw  Shaw- 
mut  or  the  Tri-mountain,  it  seemed  to  chiefly  consist 
of  the  three  high  hills  which  they  called  Copj)'>s, 
lieacon  and  Fort  Hills,  the  highest  of  these,  the 
Beacon,  being  itself  a  sort  of  tri-mountain,  having 
three  well-developed  surmounting  little  peaks.  These, 
however,  were  afterwards  cut  down,  although  the 
massive  elevation  of  Beacon  Hill,  whereon  the  colo- 
nists burnt  their  signal-fires,  remains  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  peninsula. 

HOSTON    COMMON. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  a  population  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  the  centre  around  which  it  clus- 
ters is  the  well-known  15oston  Common,  set  apart  in 
1G34,  and  always  jealously  reserved  for  public  uses, 
the  surface  rising  upon  its  northern  verge  towards 
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Bo.'icuii  Hill.  No  matter  by  what  route  approached, 
the  city  lias  the  appearance  of  a  broad  cone  with  a 
widc-s})reading  base,  ascending  gradually  to  the  bulb- 
like apex  of  the  gilded  State  House  dome.  Occa- 
sionally a  tall  building  looms  above  the  nniss,  or  it  is 
surmounted  by  church-spires  and  the  fanciful  towers 
of  modern  construction,  or  by  a  high  chinniey  pour- 
ing out  black,  smoke  ;  but  it  is  a  symmetrical  scene 
in  the  general  view,  though  in  many  parts  the  sur- 
fac«i  of  the  actual  city  is  very  uneven.  The  Com- 
mon i-iscs  towards  the  State  House  from  the  south 
and  west  by  a  graceful  })lane  interspersed  with  hil- 
locks. It  is  crossed  by  many  })leasant  walks,  and 
has  broad  open  spaces  used  for  sports  and  military 
displays.  It  is  rich  in  noble  old  trees,  and  covers 
nearly  fifty  acres,  while  to  the  westward  is  an  ad- 
ditional level  park  of  half  the  size,  known  as  the 
Public  (iarden,  separated  by  a  wide  street  iicconnno- 
dating  the  cross-town  traffic.  This  noted  Boston 
Connnon  was  the  ancient  Puritan  pasture-ground, 
and  it  is  rich  in  traditions.  In  the  colonial  wars,  the 
captured  hostile  Indians  were  put  to  death  here,  their 
grinning  heads  impaled  on  stakes  for  a  public  warn- 
ing. i\lurderers  were  gibbeted,  witches  burnt  and 
duels  fought  here.  The  impassioned  George  White- 
field,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  preached 
here;  to  a  congregation  of  twenty  thousand.  An  Eng- 
lish traveller  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  de- 
scribed  the  })lac(;  as   ''  a  small  but  pleasant  Common 
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where  tl»c  galhuits,  a  little  before  sunset,  walk  witli 
their  iiiarniaKit-inadain.s  till  the  bell  at  nine  o'clock 
riii«»;s  tluMii  home."  Sometimes  it  was  a  fortified 
cami),  ami  it  was  always  a  pleasiire-j^roiind,  Avhilc 
during  tiie  great  fire  of  1872,  which  destroyed  the 
chief  business  section  with  property  valued  at  $70,- 
000,000,  enormous  piles  of  hastily  saved  goods  filhid 
the  eastern  portions  next  to  Tremont  Street,  bound- 
ing it  on  that  side.  Beacon  Street  is  the  northern 
border  and  lioylston  Street  the  southern,  there  bcinj,' 
rows  of  stately  elms  upon  the  walks  along  these 
streets  and  the  })athways  leading  across  the  Common 
in  various  directions. 

Flagstaff  Hill,  the  most  prominent  eminence,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Connnon,  is  surmounted  by  tiic 
Soldiers'  IMonument,  rising  ninety  feet,  with  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  America  on  the  apex,  overlooking  the 
city.  It  was  designed  by  IMilmore,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  memorials  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
country.  Nearby  stood  the  "  Old  Elm,"  which  was 
nnich  older  than  the  city,  .and  was  blown  down  in 
1870.  The  adjacent  sheet  of  water  is  the  noted 
"  Frog  ]\)nd  "  of  colonial  memory,  and  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  old  Boston ians.  Near  the  northeastern 
boundary  the  Brewer  Fountain,  famous  for  its  mag- 
nificent bronzes,  the  munificent  gift  of  a  prominent 
citizen,  pours  out  its  limpid  waters.  A  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  adorns  the  Public 
Garden.     These  attractive  grounds  are  additionally 
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^  cmboUislicd  bv  tasteful  littlo  lakes,  statues  and  lovely 
lloral  displays.     On  the  southern  side  of  tlic  Com- 
"  ni(»n  is  tlio  old  Central  IJurying-Ground,  wliich  con- 
tains tli(^  <>rave  of  Gill)ert  Stuart,  the  portrait  painter, 
mIio  died  in  18128.    Beneath  the  edge  of  the  Connnon 
[on  the  southern  and  eastern  sid(^s  iis  the  great  Suh- 
iuay,  ^vhieh  erosses  JJoston,  giving  necidcd  relief  to 
[the  congested  tralfic,  and  was  completed  in  18!)8  at 
ft  cost  of  nearly   $5,000,000,  a  most  connwodious, 
[airy  and  well-lighted  tuiniel,  accommodating  many 
[lines  of  electric  cars,  and  providing   speedy  transit 
[across  the  crowded  city. 


TlIK    STATIC    IIOUSK. 

The  famous  Boston  State  House,  fronting  on  Bea- 
ton Street  at  the  sunnnit  of  the  hill,  stands  u})on 
ground  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Avas  John 
[lancock's  cow-pasture,  his  residence,  for  many  years 
dongside,  having  been  replaced  by  the  ornamental 
''swell-fronts"  of  the  Somerset  Club.  This  rounded 
construction,  known  as  the  swell-front,  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  old-time  Boston  residential 
U'chitccture,  and  in  many  buildings  the  cflect  is 
leightened  by  the  luxuriant  overrunning  vines  of  the 
ioston  ivy,  which  is  especially  fine  in  the  autunm. 

(Corinthian  .portico  fronts  the  State  House,  which 
vas  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  has  since  been  repeatedly  enlarged,  the 
itest  extension  being  completed  in  1898,  su  that  the 
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wholo  buildinf^  U  now  four  liiindrcd  hy  two  hr.iulrcd 
and  twelve  feet,  tl»e  lantern  on  the  dome  rising  one 
hundred  and  Hfty  feet.  Upon  the  terrace  in  front 
are  statues  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Horace  ]\Iann. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  last  extension  lias  a  sinall 
j)ark,  and  here,  on  top  of  Beacon  Hill,  has  been 
(irectcd  a  reproduction,  practically  on  the  original 
site,  of  the  Beacon  Monument,  which  was  put  there 
in  17!)0  to  connnenioratc  the  success  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  was  removed  in  1812.  Within  the  State 
House  is  the  IMemorial  ]Iall,  containing  the  battle- 
ilags  of  ]\rassachusetts  regiments  and  other  historical 
relics.  Portraits,  busts  and  statues  of  the  great  men 
of  IMassachusetts  adorn  the  interior  rooms.  From 
tlie  lantern  surmounting  the  dome  is  the  finest  view 
of  l^oston,  with  the  mass  of  estuaries  penetrating  the 
land  on  all  sides,  the  harbor  and  islands,  and  over  tlio 
neighboring  country  for  many  miles.  In  the  llepre- 
scntatives'  Chamber  hangs,  high  on  the  wall,  one  of 
the  precious  relics  of  the  Old  Bay  vStatc,  the  noted 
carved  codfish,  typifying  a  great  industry.  In  the 
original  State  House  preceding  this  one,  down  on 
Wasliington  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  older  town, 
on  ]\Iarch  17,  1785,  Representative  Rowe — who  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  suggcster  of  throwing  the 
tea  overboard  in  Boston  harbor — according  to  the 
minutes  moved,  "  That  leave  might  be  given  to  hang 
lip  the  representation  of  a  codrtsli  in  the  room  where 
the  House  sit,  as  a  memorial  of  the  importance  of  tlic 
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ood-fisliory  to  \\u'  wclfaro  of  tlio  ^^»lnn^o^^voaltl^,  as 
liful  lu'cn  usual  formerly ."  Loavo  was  aeconVmsly 
jfiv(>n,  and  tliis  oniblcMU  w.as  ])rouf]jljt  iu  time  to  the 
jtrosont  Stato  Ilousn  and  hun^  on  tlio  wall,  and  it  has 
nlwnvs  boon  an  ohjoct  of  intorost  to  visitors,  n()t  only 
as  onil)lomatic  of  sundry  Hshory  proldonis  that  por- 
jdox  tho  staiosin<Mi,  but  also  as  roeallin<^  a  (juostion 
always  of  lively  inton^st  in  Ntnv  FiUj^land  a!ul  olso- 
whcro,  "  Does  tho  codtish  salt  tho  ocoan,  or  thn 
oooan  salt  tho  codlish  ?"  Another  j]froat  treasure  is 
hcM  by  the  State  liibrary,  which  has  a  hundred 
thousand  volumes ;  and  the  chief  of  its  poss(;ssions, 
exhibited  under  jjflass,  is  the  "  History  of  the  Pli- 
niouth  Plantation,"  popularly  known  as  the  "  Louj  of 
the  'Mayflower,'"  written  by  Governor  William 
Bradford.  This  manuscript,  discovered  in  London 
in  1840,  w.'is  presented  to  ^lassachusctts  in  1898. 


NOTAHLK    nOSTOX    ATrRACTIONS. 

A  ramble  throuj^h  the  older  parts  of  Boston  discloses 
many  objects  of  interest.     Near  the  northern  edi^e 
of  tho  Common,  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Tremont 
I  Streets,  is  the  old  "  Brimstone  Corner,"  wdiere  stands 
I  tho  citadel  of  orthodoxy,  the  Puritan  meeting-house, 
Park  Street  Church.     Adjoining  is  an  ancient  grave- 
ly ard,  the  "  Old   Granary   Burying-Ground,"  where 
lie  the  remains  of  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
Boston,  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Paul  Pevore, 
James  (Jtis,  Peter  Fancuil,  many  of  the  colonial  Gov- 
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crnors,  and  also  tlio  })aronts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
jn'oiniiunit  nionunnMit  marking  tlio  graves  of  tli(! 
latter.  Tlio  rows  of  ancient,  dark-looking  *aid  half- 
efl'aeed  gravestones  in  this  qniet  bnriul-place,  in 
one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  eity,  arc  an  antique 
novelty.  INFany  noted  buildings  arc  near  it — Tre- 
mont  Temple,  the  Horticultural  and  IMusic  Halls,  the 
Athenaium,  and  not  far  away,  fronting  Pembcrtou 
Square,  the  massive  County  Court-house  of  granite 
in  Renaissance  style,  four  hundred  and  iifty  feet 
long,  having  in  its  imposing  central  hall  a  statue  of 
]{ufus  Choate.  On  Tremont  Street  was  established 
the  first  Episcopal  Ciuirch  in  l^oston,  the  King's 
Chapnl,  t..  present  building  replacing  the  original 
one  in  1754.  Adjacent  is  the  oldest  burying-placc; 
of  the  colony,  where  lie  the  remains  of  Governor 
John  Winthrop  and  his  sons,  Avith  other  early  set- 
tlers. ]\[()st  of  the  old  gravestones  in  this  yard  have 
been  taken  away  from  the  graves  and  reset  in  strange 
fashion  as  edge-stones  along  the  paths.  One  of  these 
odd  old  stones  of  a  greenish  hue  marked  the  grave 
of  William  Paddy,  dying  in  1058.  In  an  uniipic 
poetical  effusion  it  records  these  quaint  words : 

"  Hear  slcaps  that  blessed  one 
Whoos  lief  Ciod  help  lis  all 
To  live  that  so  when  tieni  shall  he 
That  we  this  world  niiist  line, 
We  ever  may  he  happy 
With  blessed  William  Paddy." 

Adjoining  this  old-time   region  is  the  splendid  City 
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Hall,  f^randly  risini;'  Ix'youd  tlio  o^ravoyanl,  in  Italian 
licnaissanco,  with  an  inijM)sin;^  louvrn  donio.  In 
front,  npon  School  Stroot,  arc  statues  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Josiah  Qnincy. 

Various  intricate  streets  and  ]^assaf!fes  lead  east- 
ward from  Tremont  Street  into  Washington  Street, 
these  two  chi<^f  business  liiglnvays  in  a  certain  sense 
\)('iufr,  parallol.  Washin,<;ton  Stroet  is  the  main  thor- 
ou<^l.fare  of  the  city,  having  prominent  theatres, 
n<'\vsj)aper  offices,  many  of  the  largest  stores  and 
great  oflice  buildings,  and  it  finally  crosses  over  into 
the  South  End,  l>eing  a  wider  and  straighter  street 
in  this  newer  portion.  Iknijamin  Franklin  w\as  born 
in  a  litth;  old  dwelling  near  Washington  Street,  wdiere 
now  stands  a  newsj)aper  office.  Alongside  is  the 
"  ( )ld  South  (Mnu'ch,"  the  most  famous  church  of 
P>uston,  but  now  an  historical  relic  and  museum  of 
b'cvolutionary  antiquities,  tin;  congregation  having 
built  themselves  a  inagniHccnt  temple,  the  "  New  Old 
South  Church,"  ui)on  lioylston  Street,  in  the  fishion- 
able  quarter  of  the  Back  Bay.  This  ancient  church 
is  a  curious  edifice  of  colonial  style,  built  in  1729, 
when  it  replaced  an  earlier  building.  It  has  a  tall 
sj)iro  and  a  clock,  to  which  it  is  said  more  eyes  are 
upturned  than  to  any  other  dial  in  New  England. 
The  interior  is  square,  with  double  galleries  on  the 
ends,  and  its  original  condition  has  been  entirely  re- 
stored. It  is  brimful  of  history,  and  was  the  colonial 
shrine   of   Boston,   wherein   were   held   the    spirited 
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moctings  of  tho  exciting  days  tliat  hatclicd  tlic  Revo- 
lution. Witliin  it  were  arranged  the  preliminaries 
loading  to  the  march  from  its  doors  of  the  party  of 
disguised  men  who  went  down  to  the  Liverpool  wharf 
and  threw  the  tea  overboard  in  December,  1773. 
Ikihind  the  ])ulpit  is  the  famous  window  through 
wliich  cIiml)(Ml  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  in  1775  to  make 
the  oration  on  the  anniversary  of  the  "  lioston 
Massacre,"  that  had  so  much  to  do  with  creating  the 
high  ciondition  of  feeling  })roducing  the  final  defiance 
of  the  British  soldiery,  culminating  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  Tiie  British  afterwards  turned  the  build- 
ing into  a  riding-school.  Franklin  was  baptized  in 
the  original  chur  '^'^  and  here  Whitefield  preached. 
P\)r  nearly  two  centuries  there  was  delivered,  in  this 
noted  church,  the  annual  "  election  sermon  "  before 
the  Governor  and  Legislature.  It  was  only  by  the 
greatest  exertions  that  the  venerable  building  was 
saved  from  the  fire  of  1872,  which  halted  at  its  edge. 
It  now  belongs  to  a  patriotic  society,  who  maintain  it 
as  a  precious  historical  relic. 

Also  fronting  upon  Washington  Street  is  the  ^^  Old 
State  House,"  an  oblong  and  unpretending  building 
at  the  head  of  State  Street,  dating  from  1748,  which 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial 
(fovernment.  The  "  Boston  Massacre,"  in  March, 
1770,  originating  in  an  encounter  between  a  British 
sentry  and  tho  crowd,  resulting  in  the  troops  firing 
upon  the  populace,  occurred  in  the  street  on  its  east- 
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cni  sido.  AftervvarV'  Samuel  Adams,  voicing  the 
])iibiic  indignation,  .adc  within  the  building,  in  an 
address  to  the  Executive  Council,  his  memorable  and 
successful  demand  that  the  Britisli  soldiery  should  be 
removed  outside  the  citv.  It  has  been  restored  as 
far  as  possible  to  its  original  condition,  even  the  fig- 
ures of  the  British  "  Lion  and  Unicorn,"  which  had 
been  taken  down  in  Revolutionary  days,  having  been 
replaced  on  the  •wings  of  the  roof  over  the  southern 
front.  The  upper  rooms  contain  a  valiiable  collection 
of  relics  and  paintings,  and  much  that  is  of  interest 
in  connection  with  early  Boston  history.  Opposite 
are  the  tall  Ames  and  Sears  Buildings  of  modern 
construction,  while  State  Street  extends  northeast 
through  the  financial  district  to  the  harbor,  passing 
the  massive  granite  dome-surmounted  Custom  House. 
Dock  Square  is  not  far  away,  and  Change  Alley 
and  other  intricate  })assages  lead  over  to  the  Boston 
"  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  Faneuil  Hall.  Old  Peter  Fan- 
enil,  a  Huguenot  merchant,  built  it  for  a  market  and 
presented  it  to  the  city  in  1742,  but  it  was  unfortu- 
nately burnt,  being  rebuilt  in  17G1.  Within  it  were 
held  the  early  town-meetings,  and  it  is  still  the  great 
jilace  for  popular  assemblages.  It  was  enlarged  to 
its  present  size  in  1805.  This  famous  Hall  is  a  plain 
rectangular  building,  seventy-six  feet  square  inside, 
the  lower  floor  a  market,  and  the  upper  portion  an 
assembly  room.  It  is  located,  with  surmounting 
cujjola,  in  an  open  square;,  and  when  anything  excites 
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the  public  it  is  crowded  with  standing  audiencGs, 
there  being  no  seats.  Across  the  end  is  a  raised 
])latforin  for  the  orators,  behind  which,  on  the  wall,  is 
Ilealy's  hirge  painting,  representing  the  United  States 
►Senate  listening  to  a  speech  by  Daniel  Webster,  his 
noted  oration  in  the  South  Carolina  nullification  days 
of  1832,  when  Webster  was  the  champion  of  the 
Union.  There  are  numerous  historical  portraits  on 
the  walls.  The  "Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,"  dating  from  1(338,  occupy  the  floor  above 
the  Hall,  Avhilc  in  front  of  it  and  extending  towards 
the  harbor  is  the  spacious  Quincy  ]\Iarkct. 

At  the  corner  of  Washington  and  School  Streets 
is  another  ancient  building,  its  quaint  gambrels  and 
gables  recalling  primitive  architecture — the  "  Old 
Corner  Book-store,"  long  a  favorite  literary  haunt. 
Northward,  Washington  Street  extends  to  Hay- 
market  Square,  and  beyond  is  Charlestown  Street, 
passing  by  Copp's  Hill,  now  reduced  in  size.  Upon 
this  hill  is  the  oldest  lioston  church, — Christ  Church 
in  Salem  Street, — dating  from  1723,  from  whose 
steeple,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in 
April,  1775,  were  dis})hiyed  the  lights  giving  warn- 
ing of  the  movement  of  the  liritish  troops  starting 
from  ]5o8ton  for  Concord.  These  signals  notified 
Paul  Revere,  across  the  Charles  River,  who  made  his 
famous  midnight  ride  that  roused  the  country.  The 
silver-plate,  service-books  and  Bible  of  the  church 
were  gifts  from  King  George  H.,  and  in  the  adjacent 
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l)iiri;il-;jjn>iin(l  aro  tho  gravos  of  the  three  noted  Doc- 
tors Mather,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  colonial 
affairs  and  history — Incrcaso,  (^Jotton  and  Sannitd — 
tlio  hist  dying  in  178.").  Tln^  great  I^oston  fire  of 
1872,  which  ravaged  tho  district  east  of  Washington 
Street  for  two  days,  extended  over  fifty  acres,  and  de- 
stroyed nearly  eight  hundred  buildings.  The  section 
was  (piickly  rebuilt,  however,  with  nuich  finer  struc- 
tures, and  is  now  the  chief  wholesale  business  dis- 
trict of  lioston.  The  elaborate  Government  Build- 
ing, containing  the  Post-office  and  Courts,  was  erected, 
since  the  fire,  of  Cape  Ann  granite,  at  a  cost  of  $7,- 
r)00,()0().  In  this  district  are  enormous  office-build- 
ings, insurance-offices,  banks,  extensive  blocks  of 
stores,  and  the  headciuaters  of  tho  leading  trades  of 
N(!W  England,  the  boot  and  shoe,  cotton  and  woollen, 
dry  goods,  ]»aper  and  wool  merchants,  Boston  being 
tho  greatest  wool  mart  in  the  country.  When  Bos- 
ton, having  preserved  Beacon  Hill  and  reduced  in 
size  (Jopp's  Mill,  decided  to  remove  the  third  emi- 
nence of  the  "  Tri-mountain,"  Fort  Hill,  its  earth 
and  rocks  were  used  to  give  better  commercial  facili- 
ties by  filling  in  and  grading  the  magnificent  mar- 
ginal highway  fronting  the  harbor,  Atlantic  Avenue. 
In  front  of  this  broad  street  the  wharves  project 
many  hundreds  of  feet,  having  rows  of  capacious 
storehouses  in  their  centres,  while  on  either  side  are 
wide  docks  for  the  shipping.  Here  is  conducted  an 
extensive  traffic  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
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these  wharves  come  the  yacht-Hke  fishing-smacks  to 
unload  thciir  catch  of  cod  and  mackerel,  while  there 
are  piles  of  fish  in  the  stores.  Thus  is  realized  the 
significance  of  tiie  emblematic  codfish  hanging  in  the 
►State  House. 

IlOSrON    DKVELOl'MENT. 

Wiien  the  great  Boston  fire  had  been  quenched, 
and  an  estimate  was  being  formed  of  the  enormous 
losses,  the  significant  statement  was  made  that  "  the 
best  treasure  of  lioston  cannot  be  burnt  up.  Her 
grand  capital  of  culture  and  character,  of  science  and 
skill,  hunumity  and  religion,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
flame.  Sweep  away  every  store  and  house,  every 
school  and  church,  and  let  the  people  with  their  his- 
tory and  habits  remain,  and  they  still  have  one  of 
the  richest  and  strojigest  cities  on  earth."  This  is 
the  j)rominent  characteristic  of  Boston  public  spirit. 
The  people  take  the  greatest  pride  in  their  city,  its 
high  rank  and  achievements,  and  the  wealthy  and 
energetic  townsfolk  are  always  alert  to  extend  them. 
There  arc  more  libraries,  schools,  colleges,  art  and 
scientific  collections,  museums,  conservatories  of 
music  and  educational  foundations  in  and  near  Boston 
than  in  any  other  American  city.  Magnificent  struc- 
tures, the  homes  of  art,  science  and  education,  are 
scattered  with  prodigality  all  about.  Next  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Boston  Public  Library  is 
the  largest  in  America.  Bostonians  love  the  fine 
arts,  aiul  the   many  open  spaces  and  public  grounds 
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•An-  adornocl  with  statues  of  eminent  men  and  «,'roups 
rcpivsentin'^  historical  events.  The  people  seem  to 
he  ahvays  studying  and  investij^atin"^,  the  women  as 
well  as  the  men  j)ursuing  tlie  difficult  paths  of  ah- 
stnisc!  knowledge,  so  that  armies  of  them,  fully 
c(|uipped,  scatter  over  the  country  to  im})art  the 
Icarninj^  of  the  "  ]\Iodern  Athens "  to  less  fortunate 
comnuuiities.  There  are  many  fine  churches,  espe- 
cially ill  the  newer  parts  of  the  West  End,  whither 
have  removed  into  grand  temples  of  modern  artistic 
construction  quite  a  number  of  the  wealthy  congre- 
L^atioMs  of  the  older  town.  Boston  is  also  full  of 
clul)s,  in  (tndless  variety,  formed  for  every  conceiva- 
hle  j)urpose,  and  several  of  them  very  handsomely 
housed. 

To  get  available  room  and  facilitate  business,  the 
city  has  gathered  the  terminals  of  all  the  railways 
into  two  enormous  stations  on  the  northern  and  south- 
ern sides  of  the  town,  and  for  nearly  a  half  century 
it  has  been  filling-in  the  fens  and  lowlands  to  the 
westward,  so  that  now  this  reclaimed  West  End  is 
the  fashionable  section,  containing  the  finest  churches, 
hotels,  and  residences.  Through  this  splendid  dis- 
trict extends  for  over  a  mile  the  grand  Connnonwealth 
Avenue,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  its  centre 
being  a  tree-embowered  park  adorned  by  statues  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  John  (Hover,  William  Llovd 
(larrison,  and  Leif  Ericson,  and  having  on  either 
side  a  magnificent  boulevard.      The  bordering  resi- 
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ilciK'cs  avv  froiitod  by  dclieious  j^urdcMis,  and  at  rcj^ii- 
lar  intervals  Hnc  streets  cross  at  ri;^lit  ani^lcs,  tlieir 
names  arran;^ed  al[)liabetieally,  in  proceculin^  west- 
Avard,  with  the  well-known  English  titles,  Arlington, 
Berkeley,  ('larendon,  Dartmouth,  Exeter,  Fairlield, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  etc.  Parallel  to  the  Avenur; 
are  also  laid  out  Hoylston,  JMarlborough,  Newbury 
and  Jieacon  Streets  through  this  favorite  residential 
section.  Proceeding  out  JJoylston  Street  are  passed 
the  stately  buildings  of  the  ]\Iuseum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  the  jMassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
with  twelve  hundred  students,  the  leading  institution 
of  its  kind  in  America.  IJeyond,  at  the  iiitersection 
of  Dartmouth  Street,  is  (^)})ley  S(|uare,  displaying 
around  it  the  finest  architectural  group  in  the  city, 
live  magniticent  buildings,  three  of  them  churches. 
Trinity  Episcopal  (Jhurch,  built  on  the  northern  side, 
in  free  Itomanestpie,  is  formed  as  a  Latin  cross,  with 
a  massive  central  tower,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
high.  ]t  has  elaborate  interior  decoraticni  and  linci 
windows.  The  ]*ublic  Library,  on  the  southern  side, 
is  in  Roman  Renaissance,  two  hinidred  and  twenty- 
eight  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-tivc  feet,  and  sixty- 
eight  feet  high,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,400,- 
000.  It  contains  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
and  the  interior  is  excellently  adapted  to  its  uses, 
being  tastefully  adorned.  The  Second  Unitarian 
Chiu'ch,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  S(iuare,  built  in 
1874,  was  the  church  of  the  three  JMathers,  and  ol 
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K.ilpli  WiiMo  Einor.son.  Tlio  iAInscuin  of  Fine  Arts, 
on  tlic  eastern  sitU;  of  the  sfinarc,  is  const-'ucted  of 
i\'d  brick  and  torra-cotta,  and  contains  extensive  col- 
lections. Tlie  tiftli  building'  frontin;;  the  s(|uare  is 
,tlie  "  New  (  Md  South  (Jhurch,"  in  Italian  Gothic,  with 
u  tower  rising  two  hundred  and  forty-eifjjht  feet. 

lleyond   this  fashionable  district,  the  "  liack   JJay 
[Fens"   have    been    skilllnlly  laid  out   in   a  .scri»;s  of 
jboujevards    and   parks,    making    a    chain    extending 
[several  miles  south  and  southwest  through  the  sub- 
hnl)s,  Franklin  Park,  covering  nearly  a  square  mile, 
[being  the  ehicif.      Here,  on  grounds  with  great  natu- 
fral  adornments,  in  Ivoxbiiry,  IJrookline,  and  lirighton, 
is  a   region  of  nnich  b(!auty.     The  surface  is  undu- 
l.itiiig,  tinely  wooded,  dotted  with  lakes,  and  display- 
ing many   costly   suburban   houses,  in   full  glory  of 
garden  and  foliage.      This  pleasant  region  spreads  to 
(  hestnut  Hill,  where  the  city  has  its  great  water  rcs- 
ci'voir,   holding  eight   hundred    million   gallons,  the 
favorite  drive  from  P)Oston  being  to  and  around  this 
rtservoir,  the  route  giving  s})lendid  views  from  the 
liillto}>.     .Jamaica  Pond  and  Jamaica  Plain  are  near 
bv,  two  of  P)oston's  attractive  cemeteries  being  be- 
yniid  the  latter,  JMount  Hope  ami  Forest  Hills.   Here 
is  also  the  famous  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  greatest 
institution  of  its  kind,  now  i)art  of  the  park  system, 
md  having  a  grand  outlook  from  its  central  hill.     In 
West   Iioxbury  is  the  Martin  Luther  Orjdian  Home, 

jsvhieh  now  occupies  the  noted  '*  Jirook  Farm,"  where 
Vol.  I  If.— (',7 
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a  group  of  cultivatod  people,  led  by  George  Ripley, 
aiul  including  Hawthorne,  Curtis,   Dana,  Channin<^, 
Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  Margaret  Fuller,  made  tlu;ir 
famous  attenn)t  to  found  a  socialistic  connnunity  in 
1841,  but  found  that  it  would  not  work.     It  was  de- 
scribed as  an  experiment  in  "  plain  living  and  hi<:;li 
thinking,"   the   articles  of  association  calling  it  the 
"  Ik'ook  Farm  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Educa- 
tion,"   for    the    establishment    of    an    ''  agricultural, 
literary,    and   scientific   school    or  college."     Pupils 
were  taken,  and  in  its  most  successful  period  there 
were   about  one  hundred  and   fifty  persons    in    the 
connnunity;  '' kitchen  and  table  were  in  common; 
very  little   help  was  hired,  but  philosophers,  clergy- 
men and  poets  worked  at  the  humblest  tasks,  milk- 
ing   cows,   pitching  manure,   cleaning   stables,   etc., 
while    cultivated    women    cooked,    washed,     ironed. 
and  waited  at  table  ;  all  work,  manual  or  intellectual, 
was  credited  to  members  at  a  uniform  rate  of  ten  cents 
an  hour."     Later,  it  became  a  Fourieristic  "  phalan- 
stery," under  the  title  of  the  "  Brook  Farm  Phalanx ;" 
then,  in   1845,  the  chief  building  burnt  down,  anil 
financial  difficulties  following,  the  experiment,  wliieli 
had  excited  world-wide  conunent,  was  abandoned  in 
1847. 

NONATUM    AND    .SUDlJLIliY. 

To  the  w(\stward  of  Ibighton  is  the  extensive  .iml 
Avealthy  suburban  city  of  Newton,  a  favorite  place  "' 
rural    residence    lor   llostonians.       Here    rises,   ntir 
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Kcwton  Corner,  the  ancient  Nonatiim  Hill,  where  the 
Apostle  Eliot  iirst  preached  to  the  Indians,  the  name 
])(inj^  now  classically   modernized   into   Mount   Ida. 
J^liot  converted  these  Indians,  wlu)  became  the  Chris- 
tian tribe  of  Nonatum  and  formed  their  system  of 
government  after  the  i)lan  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  with   rulers   of  hundreds,  of  fifties,  and  of 
tons.     For  them  the  Bible  was  translated  into  the 
Indian  language  by  Eliot  and  printed  at   Cambridge 
in   ]()()'].     They  removed   nearer  to  Charles  Kivcr, 
where  there  were  better  soils,  at  Natick,  their  village 
[consisting  of  three  streets  lined  with  little  huts  and 
I  gardens,  a  large  circular  fort,  and  a  building  for  a 
jclinrch  and  school,  at  the  same  time  having  a  rude 
[bridge  constructed  over  the  river.     Natick  is  now  a 
[busy    shoemaking    town,   with    about    ten    thousand 
jj)eoj)lo,  and  in  South  Natick  is  the  old  Indian  ceme- 
tery and  Eliot's  Oak.      To  the  northward   of  Natick 
[is  Cochituate  Lake,  the  chief  source  of  Boston's  water 
[supply,  over  three  miles  long,  and  having  with  tribu- 
tary ponds  nearly  a  thousand  acres  area  when  full  of 
[water  in  the  spring.      To  the  eastward  of  Natick  is 
lAVelleslcy,  where  th*^  famous  Wellesley  Female  Col- 
[Icge,  with  seven  hundred  students,  has  its  spacious 
[buildings  located  in  a  beautiful  park.     To  the  north- 
ward is  the  valley  of  Sudbury  River,  into  which  Lake 
(Jochituate  discharges,  and  here  at  Sudbury  was  the 
[old  colonial  tavern  which  Longfellow  has  given  re- 
lown  in  hih  "  Tales  of  a  Wavside  Iini"  : 
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"  One  iiutumn  nijjht  in  Sudbury  town, 
Across  the  ineiielows  bare  and  brown, 
The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 
Gleamed  red  with  firelight  through  the  leaves 
Of  woodbine  hanging  from  the  caves 
Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin. 

"  As  ancient  is  this  liostelrie 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be. 
Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 
^Vhen  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
With  ampler  hospitality. 
A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 
Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 
With  weather  stains  upon  the  wall, 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors. 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floors. 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled  and  tall. 

"  A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 
A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams. 
Remote  among  the  wooded  liills  !" 

Ilcrc  Longfellow  located  liis  modern  Canterbury 
tales  by  the  landlord,  the  student,  the  theologian,  the 
poet,  the  musician,  and  other  sojourners,  which  have 
become  interwoven  so  attractively  with  our  better 
American  literature. 

CIIAKLESTCnVN   AND    HUNKEIi   HILL. 

Across  the  Charles  River,  northward  from  the 
Shawmut  peninsula  of  Boston,  is  Charlestown,  one 
of  the  earliest  settled  suburbs,  a  large  part  of  the 
river  front  being  occupied  by  the  Navy  Yard,  which 
covers    a    surfatx    approximating    a  hundred  acns. 
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Hero  wero  built  many  famous  vessels  of  the  older 
navy,  anterior  to  the  change  to  steel  construction, 
and  the  first  (lovernment  dry-dock  in  the  country 
was  placed  at  this  yard,  which  after  the  war  of  1812 
became  one  of  the  leading  naval  stations.  Among 
the  historical  features  of  the  yard  has  been  the  famous 
sliii)  "Constitution,"  familiarly  known  as  "  Old  Iron- 
sides," which  is  again  to  be  rebuilt  for  preservation. 
This  noted  ship,  with  others  that  achieved  renown  in 
the  Avar  of  1812,  was  kept  at  Charlestown,  and  all 
ot"  tiiem  having  rotted,  the  Navy  I)e})artment  in 
1830  decided  to  destroy  them  so  as  to  save  further 
trouble,  and  an  article  announcing  this  appeared  in  a 
])()ston  news[)a})er.  Little  did  the  naval  authorities, 
however,  a})preciate  the  sentimental  love  the  country 
had  for  the  old  "  Constitution."  Two  days  Jifter  the 
ii('\vs})aper  announcement,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  published  his  poem  of 
"  Old  Ironsides,"  which  caused  such  a  sensation. 

"  Aye,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  higli, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

Tliat  banner  in  the  sky  ; 
Beneath  it  rung  tiie  battle's  shout, 

And  burst  tlie  cannon's  roar  ; — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean's  air 

Siiall  sweep  tlie  land  no  more. 

"  Her  deck— once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 
Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe. 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 
And  waves  were  white  below — 
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No  more  sliall  feel  tl>e  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  con(j[iiered  knee  ; — 
The  liarpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  ea^le  of  the  sea  ! 

"  O,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneuth  the  wave  ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave  : 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail ; 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  !" 

These  stirring  lines  of  earnest  protest  touelied 
the  popuhir  heart,  there  was  an  universal  out- 
burst of  indignation,  and  the  "  Constitution "  was 
saved.  The  old  ship  was  rebuilt  on  her  original  lines, 
only  a  few  timbers,  including  the  keel,  being  retained, 
and  the  former  .allegorical  figure-head  was  replaced 
by  one  modelled  in  the  image  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States.  This  change 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
although  Commodore  Hull,  who  had  charge  of  re- 
building the  ship,  protested  against  it.  The  recon- 
structed '^  Constitution  "  was  launched  in  1834,  and 
anchored,  with  her  figure-head,  but  a  short  distance 
from  Charlestown  bridge.  Politics  ran  high  at  the 
time,  and  the  change  caused  great  controversy,  par- 
ticularly in  and  around  Boston.  One  stormy  night, 
Captain  Samuel  W.  Dewey,  then  a  hardy  young 
sailor,  managed  without  discovery  to  saw  off  Jack- 
son's head,  and  carried  it  away.     When  the  mutila- 
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lion  was  disclosod  next  day  tlioro  was  anotlior  great 
ciainor,  and  so  intense  was  tlic  excitement  that  tlic 
utmost  exertions  were  vainly  made  to  find  the  man 
wlio  did  the  daring  deed.  Dewey  kept  his  secret  for 
several  weeks,  bnt  suddenly,  under  an  unexplain- 
ahlo  impulse,  decided  he  would  go  to  Washington  and 
iiivc^  the  sawcd-off  head  to  President  Jackson  him- 
self.  He  appeared  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  stating  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  removed 
tli(>  figure-head  from  the  "  Constitution,"  said  he  had 
l)r()ught  it  along  to  restore  it,  exhibiting  the  grim 
features  tied  up  in  a  bandana  handkerchief.  The 
Secretary  was  indignant,  and  spoke  >f  having  him 
arrested,  but  Dewey  said  there  was  no  statute  that 
lie  had  violated,  and  the  Secretary,  calming  down 
liiiaiiy,  listened  to  the  man's  story  of  how  he  took 
away  the  head,  and  agreed  to  take  it  to  President 
Jackson.  Ho  took  the  mutilated  head  over  to  the 
White  House,  exhibited  it  to  Jackson,  and  repeated 
to  him  Dewey's  story.  When  Jackson  had  heard 
the  talc  he  burst  out  in  loud  laughter,  and  pointing 
at  the  head,  said  :  "  That  is  the  most  infernal  graven 
image  I  ever  s.aw.  The  fellow  did  perfectly  right ; 
you've  got  him,  you  say  ;  well,  give  him  a  kick  and 
my  compliments,  and  tell  him  to  saw  it  off  again." 
Ca})tain  Dewey  was  afterwards  called  the  ^'  figure- 
head man,"  and  was  given  a  public  dinner  in  Phila- 
delphia on  his  return  from  Washington.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  1899. 
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Tlio  crowuin^jj  {^l^'T  t>f  Charlostown  is  tlie  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  marking  the  greatest  historical  event 
of  Boston,  the  famous  battle  fought  June  17,  1775, 
wlien  the  Britisli  stormed  the  Yankee  redoubt  on  the 
hilltop  north  of  Charles  River,  which  was  thou  open 
country,  but  long  ago  became  surrounded  by  tlie 
buildings  of  the  expanding  city,  excepting  the  sm.ill 
space  of  tlio  battlefield,  now  reserved  for  a  park 
around  the  monument.  The  granite  shaft  rises  two 
Imndred  and  twenty-one  feet,  upon  the  Iiighcst  part 
of  the  eminence.  The  Provincial  troops  had  assem- 
bled in  large  numbers  north  and  west  of  Boston, 
mainly  in  Cambridge  to  the  westward,  and  hearing 
that  the  British  intended  to  occupy  Bunker  and 
Breed's  Hills,  in  Charlestown,  a  force  was  sent  under 
Colonel  William  Prescott,  a  veteran  of  the  old  French 
war,  in  the  night,  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill.  Upon 
crossing  over,  they  hastily  decided  that  it  was  better 
to  occupy  Breed's  Hill,  which,  while  part  of  the  same 
ridge,  was  nearer  Boston,  and  they  constructed  upon 
it  a  square  redoubt.  The  British  ships  in  Charles 
River  discovered  this  at  daylight,  and  began  a  can- 
nonade ;  American  reinforcements  were  sent  from 
Cambridge  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  General  Gage  at- 
tacked, his  onslaught  being  three  times  repulsed  with 
heavy  slaughter,  when,  the  Americans'  ammunition 
being  spent,  they  could  only  resist  witii  clubbed  mus- 
kets and  stones,  and  h.ad  to  retreat.  Facing  Boston, 
in  front  of  the  monument,  the  direction  from  which 
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tlio  attack  canio,  is  tlic  bron/c  statuo  of  Proscott,  tlie 
broad-briinuiod  liat  sliading  lii.s  earnest  face,  as,  with 
(Icpret'atoiy  yot  (letcriniiied  gesture,  lie  uttered  tlio 
memorable  -words  of  warning  tliat  resulted  in  such 
terrible  punishment  of  the  J>ritish  storming  column  : 
"Don't  fire  until  I  tell  you;  don't  lire  until  you  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes."  The  traces  of  the  hastily 
constructed  breastworks  of  the  redoubt  can  bo  seen 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  a  stone  shows  where  Dr. 
Joseph  Warren  fell,  he  being  killed  in  the  battle. 
He  came  to  the  tight  as  a  volunteer,  and  had  been 
made  a  General  in  the  Provincial  army.  The  top  of 
the  tall  monument  gives  a  splendid  view  in  all  direc- 
tions over  the  harbor  and  suburbs  of  Boston,  with 
traces  of  !Mount  Wachusctt  far  to  the  westward,  aiid 
on  clear  davs  a  dim  outline  of  the  distant  White 
]\rountaiiis.  The  corner-stone  of  the  monument  Avas 
Liid  by  Lafayette  on  liis  American  visit  in  1825,  and 
it  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1842,  the  oration 
on  both  occasions  being  delivered  by  Daniel  Webster. 
One  of  his  glowing  passages  thus  tells  the  purj)osc 
of  the  monument : 

"  We  come  as  Americans  to  mark  a  spot  which 
must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  to  our  posterity.  We 
wish  that  Avhosoevcr,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn 
his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  un- 
distinguished where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Rev- 
olution was  fought.  We  wish  that  this  structure 
may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that 
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ovont  to  every  class  and  every  aj^c.  We  wisli  tliat 
infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from 
eternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age  may 
behold  it  and  he  solaced  by  the  recollections  which 
it  suggests.  We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  hero 
find  be  proud  in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  Wo  wish  that 
in  those  days  of  disaster  which,  as  they  come  upon 
all  nations,  must  bo  expected  to  come  upon  us  also, 
desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward, 
and  bo  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national 
powers  are  still  strong." 

CAMBRIDGK   AND    HARVARD. 

Various  long  causeways  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
Charles  River  where  it  spreads  out  to  form  the  Back 
Bay,  and  passing  in  front  of  the  newly  filled-in  West 
End,  lead  from  Boston  to  the  academic  city  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  populous  city,  best  known  from  Har- 
vard University,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  plain,  has 
important  manufacturing  industries,  handsome  public 
buildings,  and  a  largo  number  of  elegant  private  resi- 
dences in  spacious  grounds  ornamented  Avith  fine  old 
trees,  shrubbery  and  flower-gardens.  Cambridge  was 
settled  soon  after  Boston,  as  the  "  Nowe  Towne,"  in 
1G30.  Its  Common  contains  the  venerable  '^Wash- 
ington Elm,"  over  three  hundred  years  old,  under 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Ilill,  General  Wash- 
ington assumed  command,  July  3,  1775,  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  besieging  Boston.     Opposite  the  southern 
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end  of  tlic  Common  arc  old  Clirist  Churcli,  built  of 
niutcruils  sent  out  from  England,  and  the  First  Parish 
Church,  with  a  Gothic  steeple,  having  between  them 
the  burying-ground  of  the  old  town.  Of  these, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  written  : 

"  Like  Sptitinel  and  Nun  ihey  keep 
Tlieir  vigil  on  the  green  ; 
One  seems  to  guard  and  one  to  weep 
Tlie  dead  tJiat  lie  between." 

lu  tlio  suburbs  of  Cambridge,  adjoining  Charles 
liivcr,  is  Boston's  chief  place  of  interment.  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  a  romantic  enclosure  of  hill  and 
v;iK',  covering  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres, 
Avitli  a  grand  development  of  tombs  and  landscape. 
Tlie  tower  upon  the  summit  of  the  Mount  gives  a 
l)cautifnl  outlook  over  the  winding  Charles  River 
valley  and  the  Brookline,  ]]righton  and  West  Ilox- 
bury  villa  and  park  districts  beyond,  the  distant  view 
being  closed  by  the  charming  Blue  Hills  of  Milton. 
In  tliis  cemetery  arc  interred  many  of  the  famous 
men  of  ^Massachusetts,  including  Longfellow,  Lowell 
Holmes,  Everett,  Sumner,  Motley,  Choate,  Quincy, 
Agassiz  and  Prescott. 

The  great  Cambridge  institution,  however,  is  Har- 
vard University,  the  oldest,  largest  and  wealthiest 
scat  of  learning  in  America.  In  1G36  the  IMassachu- 
setts  Legislature  founded  a  school  at  the  "  Newe 
Towne,"  voting  £400  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1G38 


lit 
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John  Harvard,  who  had  Ijccn  for  a  short  timo  a 
pastor  in  Charlostown,  died  at  tho  ago  of  thirty-one, 
and  left  to  tliis  school  liis  library  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  volumes  and  half  his  estate,  valued  at  .ibout 
£800.  Then  the  scliool  Avas  made  a  college  and 
named  Harvard,  and  the  town  was  called  Cambridge! 
by  the  Legislature.  The  monument  of  the  youthful 
])atron  is  in  Charlestown,  and,  cast  in  heroic  bronze, 
he  now  sits  in  a  capacious  chair  in  front  of  the  Har- 
vard Memorial  Hall.  This  great  University  far  an- 
tedates its  rival  Yale  at  New  Haven,  for  its  first 
class  was  graduated  in  1042,  and  in  1650  "The 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  "  were  in- 
corporated. In  fact,  Harvard  was  founded  only 
ninety  years  later  than  tho  great  College  of  English 
Cambridge — Ennnanuel.  John  Harvard  and  Henry 
Dunster,  who  was  the  first  President  of  Harvard, 
and  several  other  prominent  Boston  colonists,  had 
been  students  at  Emmanuel,  and  thus  from  the  older 
Puritan  foundation  came  the  younger,  and  it  was  nat~ 
lU'al  to  adopt  for  the  town  the  name  of  the  English 
University  city.  Tho  tirst  New  England  printing- 
press  was  set  up  in  1039  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
Riverside  Press  and  the  University  Press  of  to-day 
it  is  succeeded  by  two  renowned  book-making  estab- 
lishments. Closely  allied,  in  a  scientific  way,  has 
also  been  at  Cambridgeport  for  many  years  the 
works  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Co.,  the  noted  makers  of 
telescope  lenses. 
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Harvard  University  has  sent  out  many  tiioiisands 
u\'  I'ainou.s  graduates,  and  Longfellow,  Holmes  and 
Lowell  have  been  niembers  of  its  faeulty.  It  is  liber- 
ally endowed,  has  ample  grouiuls,  and  there  are  over 
sixty  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  annual  disbursements  exeeeding  $1,000,- 
000.  Its  goverinnent  was  formerly  a  strietly  religious 
(•r;;anizati()n,  most  of  the  graduates  beeoming  elergy- 
111(11,  but  it  was  reeently  secularized  so  that  no 
(Iciioiniiiational  religion  is  now  insisted  upon,  and 
cimiparatively  few  graduates  enter  the  pulpit.  There 
ani  sehools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  divinity,  ag- 
riculture,  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  the  learned  pro- 
fi'ssioiis  being  provided  for,  but  everything  is  elective. 
Ill  the  various  departments  there  are  more  than  four 
tli(Hisaiid  students,  taught  by  about  four  hundred 
professors  and  instructors.  It  has  some  seven  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  interest-bearing  endowments  ex- 
ceeding $8,000,000,  receives,  besides,  annual  gifts 
sometimes  reaching  $400,000,  and  has  a  library  of 
live  hundred  thousand  volumes  and  almost  as  many 
liaiiiphlets.  Much  attention  is  given  outdoor  sports 
and  atliletic  training.  Harvard  having  the  finest 
gymnasium  in  the  country,  and  an  athletic  field  of 
twenty  acres  south  of  the  river.  Among  the  gradu- 
ates have  been  two  Presidents,  John  Adams  and  his 
son  John  Quincy  Adams  ;  also  his  grandson,  Charles 
I'raiicis  Adams,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Edward 
Everett,  George  Bancroft,  Jarcd  Sparks,  William  H. 
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Prescott,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Sumner,  Lowell,  IMotley 
and  Tho^'ejHi. 

The  University  buil(lin<^s  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
old  city,  cnclosin*^  two  larp^e  quadrangles  shaded  by 
elms.  jNIassaeliusetts  Hall,  the  oldest  building  now 
standing,  dates  from  1720,  Harvard  Hall  from  1760, 
and  University  Hall  from  1815.  The  most  elaborate 
modern  building  is  the  ]\Iemorial  Hall,  a  splendid 
structure  of  brick  and  Nova  Scotia  stone,  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  long,  having  a  cloister  at  one  end 
and  a  massive  tower  at  the  other.  This  was  erected 
in  memory  of  the  Harvard  graduates  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War;  and  in  the  grand  Vestibule  which  crosses 
the  building  like  a  transept,  having  a  marble  floor 
and  rich  vaulted  ceiling  of  ash,  and  line  windows 
through  which  pours  a  mellowed  light,  there  are 
tablets  set  in  the  arcaded  sides  bearing  the  names  of 
the  dead.  Upon  one  side  of  this  impressive  Vesti- 
bule is  the  spacious  Saunders  Theatre,  used  for  the 
commencements  and  public  services,  having  as  an 
adornment  the  statue  of  Josiah  Quincy,  a  President 
of  the  College  and  long  the  ]\Iayor  of  lioston.  Upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Vestibule  is  the  college  Great 
Hall,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  long  and  eighty 
feet  high,  with  a  splendid  roof  of  open  timber-Avork 
and  magniiicent  windows.  This  is  the  refectory 
where  a  thousand  students  can  dine,  and  in  it  centre 
the  most  hallowed  memories  of  Harvard,  portraits 
and  busts  of  the  distinguished  graduates  and  bene- 
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factors  adonilii}^  it,  with  tin;  groat  wofstcni  window 
in  the  aitornoon  tiirowing  a  flood  of  ricii  smdiglit  ovoi* 
thn  scene.  Harvard  lias  been  patterned  much  after 
tli(^  original  Cambridge,  thns  adding  to  tiio  English 
vogue  of  many  things  seen  about  IJoston.  When 
Charles  Dilke  visited  America  he  wrote  of  Harvard, 
"Our  Knglish  Univcrsitie.s  have  not  about  them  the 
classic  re))ose,  the  air  of  study,  which  belongs  lo 
(Cambridge,  ]\Ias.sacliusctts ;  our  Cambridge  comes 
nearest  to  her  daughter-town,  but  even  the  English 
Cambridge  has  a  breathing  street  or  two,  and  a 
weekly  market-day,  while  Cambridge  in  New  Eng- 
land is  one  great  academic  grove,  buried  in  a  philo- 
st»pliic  calm,  which  our  universities  cannot  rival  as 
Iting  as  men  resort  to  them  for  other  purposes  than 
work."  The  people  at  Boston  told  Dilke,  when  he 
was  here,  that  they  spoke  "  the  English  of  Elizabetii," 
and  they  heartily  congratulated  him  at  the  same  tiiiic 
upon  using  what  they  said  was  "very  good  English 
for  an  Englishman." 

Adjoining  Cambridge  Connnon  is  Radcliffe  College, 
for  women,  named  in  honor  of  the  English  Lady  Anno 
liadeliile,  afterwards  Lady  iMoulson,  the  iirst  woman 
giving  a  scholarship  to  Harvard  (in  1G40).  Some 
lour  hundred  women  receive  instruction  here  from 
Harvard  prof(issors,  ami  the  graduates  are  graiited 
the  eollcgo  degrees.  Near  by,  in  JJrattle  Street,  is 
I  lie  Crajgit!  House,  dating  from  175t),  which  was 
^\  .i.^liiiigton's  headcpiarters  in    I775-(),  and  later,  for 
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nearly  a  halt'  century,  Avas  the  home  of  Ilenry  W. 
Long-fellow,  until  he  died  in  1882.  Longfellow  was 
for  twenty  years  Professor  of  ]\rodei'n  Languages  in 
Harvard,  being  succeeded  in  1854  by  Ja)nes  Kussell 
Ijowell,  whose  hiMue  of  Khnwood,  an  old  colonial 
house,  is  farther  out  Ih'attlc!  Street.  Lowell  was  born 
in  (Cambridge  in  1819,  dying  in  1891.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  was  born  in  Candjridg(^  in  1809,  and 
being  a  skillful  physician  as  well  as  a  Utfcratcny,  he 
was  Prolessor  of  Anatomy  and  l'hysi(,logy  at  Harvard 
from  1847  till  1882.  He  resided  in  Boston  on 
Beacon  Street,  dying  in  1894.  ]\Iargaret  Fuller, 
the  noted  transcendentalist,  was  born  in  Cambridge 
in  1810,  and  after  writing  several  books,  and  achiev- 
ing fame  as  a  linguist  and  conversationalist;,  she  went 
abroad,  marrying  the  iManpiis  d'Ossoli  in  liome,  and 
returning  to  New  York,  they  were  both  lost  by  ship- 
wreck at  Fire  Island  in  1850. 

LEXINGTON    AND    CONCORD. 

Following  u})  the  Charles  Iliver,  about  ten  miles 
west  of  lioston  is  Waltham,  with  twenty-two  thou- 
sand }>eople,  noted  for  the  works  of  the  American 
AValtham  Watch  Company,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
producing  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  watches  and 
movements  in  a  year.  The  extensive  factory  build- 
ings spread  along  the  river,  and  there  are  also  large 
cotton  mills,  (Jcneral  Nathanirl  1',  l)anks  was  a 
native    of   Waltham,       To   the    northward   and   about 
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twelve  miles  from  l^ioston  is  tlio  quiet  village  of  Lcx- 
iii'-'ton,  chiefly  built  on  one  long  tree-shaded  street, 
which  terminates  at  its  western  end  in  a  broad  Green 
of  about  two  acres,  whereon  a  plain  nionumcnt  recalls 
the  eight  Revolutionary  patriots  killed  there  April 
1!).  1775.  A  handsome  Meniorifd  llall  of  brick  is 
hiiilt  on  the  (ireen  to  coniniemorate  the  Lexington 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Civil  AVar.  It  also  contains 
statiK  s  of  John  Hancock  and  Sanniel  Adams,  and 
of  tlie  '' ^linute  Man  of  1775"  and  the  "Volunteer 
of  18(11." 

'V\\i^  l>riti.sh  connnander  in  lioston,  having  learnt 
that  the  ^Massachusetts  patriots  had  collected  arni'^  and 
iiiilitarv  stores  at  Concord,  about  t\venty  miles  north- 
west of  lioston,  on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775,  dc- 
s])alciic(l  a  force  to  destroy  them,  and  incidentally  to 
ea[)ture  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at  Lexington. 
The  roads  leading  Avcstward  out  of  Boston  were  pick- 
eted to  ])revent  news  being  carried  of  the  expedition, 
hut  the  signals  from  the  old  Christ  Church  on  Copp's 
Hill  enabled  Paul  Revere  to  start  from  Charlcstown 
through  Cambridge,  and  he  made  his  rapid  liorseback 
ride,  arriving  by  midnight  at  Lexington.  The  bells 
of  the  village  churches  rang  out  the  alarm,  signal- 
guns  were  tired,  and  messengers  were  sent  in  every 
(lii'cetiou  to  arouse  the  peoj)le.  About  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  INFajor  Pitcairn  with  six  liritish  compa- 
uirs  arrived  at  Lexington,  where  tlu^  patriots,  num- 
bering aitoi't  seventy,  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  the 
\oi.  III.— t;s 
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Green.  Pitcairn  roJo  forward  and  shouted  ''  Dispersci, 
ye  rebels;  throw  down  your  arms  and  disperse!" 
Tliey  held  their  ground,  and  a  volley  was  fired  over 
their  heads,  when,  not  dispersing,  n  second  volley  was 
fired,  killing  (iight  and  wounding  ten  men,  the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  American  Revolution.  The  Amer- 
ican commander,  seeing  resistance  was  useless,  with- 
drew and  dispersed  his  little  band,  some,  as  they  rc;- 
tired,  discharging  their  nuiskets  at  the  British,  three 
of  the  latter  being  wounded  and  Pitcairn's  horse  struck. 
Then  the  ]jritish  made  a  rapid  movement  to  Concord, 
and  some  of  the  military  stores  which  had  not  been  re- 
moved were  found  and  destroyed.  Meanwhile  about 
four  hundred  IMinute  j\Ien  gathered  near  the  Nortli 
Bridge  over  Concord  Uiver,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Common,  and  under  orders  they  attacked  and  drove 
away  the  Jiritish  infantry,  who  had  been  placed  on 
guard  there.  As  the  morning  advanced,  the  wholo 
country  became  aroused,  and  armed  patriots  assem- 
bled from  every  direction,  those  of  Lexington  haviu^^ 
rallied  and  placed  themselves  along  the  Concord  road. 
The  British  conunander  was  greatly  alarmed  and  or- 
dered a  retreat.  They  marched  back  to  jioston  under 
i\  rattling  fire,  every  house,  barn  and  stone  wall  bein-; 
})icketed  by  patriot  sharpshooters,  so  that  the  road 
Avas  strewn  with  dead  and  dying  P>ritish.  I'assiiij,' 
through  Lexington,  the  British  wwi  reintbrcements, 
but  they  were  still  [uirsued  to  Caiid^ridge  and  Charh's- 
town,  the  slaughter  only  ceasing  when   they  had  got 
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under  protection  of  tlie  guns  of  tlic  fleet.  The  Brit- 
ish loss  was  about  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and 
tlie  Americans  h)st  one  Inuidred.  In  Concord  the 
]?ritish  graves  and  tiic  battle  monuments  arc  on  one 
side  of  the  historic  bridge,  and  on  the  other  is  a  fine 
bronze  statue  of  the  "  Minute  Man."  This  Concord 
fight  was  the  first  organized  attack  made  by  the 
Americans  upon  the  British  in  the  Revolution,  thus 
l)Oginning  the  patriot  rebellion  against  British  rule, 
MS  tlio  Minute  Men  were  acting  under  authority  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  assembled 
in  Concord,  and  protecting  their  military  stores. 

"  Ry  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  workl." 

Concord  has  about  six  thousand  people,  and  is 
also  famous  for  its  literary  history  and  associations. 
It  is  near  the  tranquil  Concord  River  and  the  junction 
of  the  little  Assabet  and  Sudbury  Rivers,  a  pleasant 
tr('(!-embo\vered  quiet  place  of  rural  residence.  Peter 
l)ulkl('y,  an  English  rector,  who  was  oppressed  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  fled  to  New  England,  and  in  1030 
buying  of  the  Indians  their  domain  of  IMusketaquid, 
founded  the  town  and  church  of  Concord,  thus  naming 
it  l)ecause  of  its  peaceful  acquisition.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  became  noted  as  the  home  of  some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  lettei-s  in  America.  Near 
(M)ncord  lu'idge  is   an  ancient   gainbrel-roofed  house 
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built  for  Parson  '\\  illiain  Emerson  in  17G5,  and  from 
its  "windows  lie  walched  tiic  fight.  This  is  the  "  Old 
]\[anse "  in  which  Ivalph  Waldo  Emerson,  himsclt' 
once  a  clergyman,  and  de:scended  from  seven  gener- 
ations of  clergymen,  -was  born  in  1803.  Emerson 
was  known  as  the  "  Sage  of  Concord,"  or,  as  Fred- 
rika  J>remer  tho  iiovelist,  "who  visited  him  there,  de- 
scribed him,  the  ''  Sphinx  in  Concord,"  and  was  tlic 
head  of  the  modta'n  school  of  transcendental  i)hilos- 
ophy.  lie  died  in  1882.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
lived  for  awhile  in  the  "  Old  jManse  "  at  Concord,  and 
there  wrote  his  "'  ]Mosses  from  an  Old  jManse."  'J'lio 
house  was  afterwards  burnt.  Hawthorne  died  in 
18(34.  Both  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  are  buried  in 
the  attractive  little  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Emer- 
son's grave  being  marked  by  a  large  block  of  pink 
(piartz.  Henry  L).  Thoreau,  the  eccentric  but  pro- 
found scholar  and  naturalist,  in  1845  built  himself  a 
hut  on  the  shores  of  the  sequestered  Walden  Pond 
near  Concord,  leading  the  life  of  a  recluse,  raising  a 
few  vegetables,  and  now  and  then,  to  get  a  little 
money,  doing  some  work  as  carpenter  or  surveyor. ' 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  Oriental  and  classic  lit- , 
erature,  and  was  an  ardent  naturalist,  delighting  in 
making  long  pedestrian  excursions  to  the  forests, 
lakes  and  ocean  shores  of  New  England.  He  never 
voted,  nor  })aid  a  tax,  nor  entered  a  church  for  wor- 
ship, and  of  himself  he  said,  "  I  am  as  unfit  for  any 
practical    purpose    as    gossamer  is   for    shi[»-timbei"." 
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Emerson  tells  us  that  ^'  Tlioroau  dedicated  Ids  genius 
Avitli  sucli  entire  love  to  the  fields,  hills  and  waters  of 
his  native  town,  that  he  made  them  known  and  in- 
teresting to  all ;  he  grew  to  be  revered  and  admired 
hv  his  townsmen,  who  had  at  first  known  him  only 
;is  an  oddity."  laying  in  1802,  he,  too,  is  buried  in 
Nleejiy  llollow  Cemetery.  In  the  Orchard  House  in 
('•MKurd  lived  tin;  Alcotts,  of  whom  Louisa  M.  Al- 
entt,  author  of  Liith.'  Women,  is  so  widely  knoAvn. 
Ailjaeent  is  the  building  used  by  the  "  Concord 
Sclidol  (tf  Piiilosophy,"  established  in  1879  by  A. 
Ih'onson  Alcott.  They  also  rest  in  the  little  Ceme- 
tery. Thus  is  Concord  famed,  and  it  has  well  been 
said  of  this  historic  old  place  that  "  it  is  dangerous 
to  turn  a  corner  suddenly  for  fear  of  running  over 
sumo  first-class  saint,  ])hilosopher  or  .sage." 

THE    MASSACIllTSE'rrS    NOKTII    81I0UE. 

The  outer  verge  of  Boston  Harbor  may  be  dc- 
serihcd  as  protected  on  the  south  by  the  long  projec- 
tion of  Nantasket  Beach,  while  on  the  northern  side 
there  comes  out,  as  if  to  meet  it,  another  curiously- 
formed  peninsula,  making  the  bluffs  of  Wintlirop, 
and  a  strip  beyond  terminating  in  the  rounded  head- 
land of  ]\)int  Shirley.  Deer  Island,  almost  con- 
nected with  the  Point,  stretches  farther,  and  we  were 
anciently  told  it  was  so  called  "  because  of  the  deare 
Avli(-t  often  swim  thither  from  the  maine  when  they 
.'ire  chased  by  the  wolves."    All  these  })laces  are  pop- 
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iilar  resorts,  .aiul  tlunr  odd  formations  assist  in  niakiiif:^ 
tho  lioston  siirnmndings  pictiiroscjue.  Some  distance 
up  tlio  coast,  and  eleven  njilcs  from  IJoston,  is  tlio 
shoemakinj^  city  of  Lynn,  with  seventy  thousand 
people,  tlie  Nourishing  society  of  the  "  Knights  of 
St.  Cris})in"  ruling  the  shoemakers'  "teams"  and 
largely  running  the  j)olitics  of  the  town.  IMost  of 
the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  there  being  over  two 
hundred  factories,  making  more  women's  shoes  than 
any  other  ])lace  in  the  country.  The  first  col- 
onists were  brought  by  their  pastor  from  Lynn- 
Kcgis,  England,  in  1029,  and  thus  the  town  was 
named.  It  spreads  broadly  along  the  water-front, 
its  attractive  City  Hall  seen  from  afar,  and  many 
ornamental  villas  adorning  the  shore.  Out  beyond 
it,  thrust  into  the  sea,  is  the  long,  low  and  narrow 
sand-strip  barely  a  liundred  yards  wide,  leading  for 
nearly  four  miles  to  Nahant.  This  is  a  most  curious 
formation,  the  name  meaning  the  "  Lovers'  Walk," 
a  mass  of  rocks  and  soil  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
sand-strip  covering  nearly  iive  hundred  acres,  and 
crowned  with  villas,  the  neat  tower  of  a  pretty  white 
church  rising  on  the  liighest  part  near  the  centre. 
The  Bostonians  have  made  Nahant,  thus  surrounded 
bv  the  ocean,  one  of  their  most  fashionable  suburban 
sections,  and  it  is  popularly  known  as  "  Cold  Roast 
Boston."  This  strange  rocky  promontory  was  origi- 
nally bought  from  the  Sagamore  Poquanum  for  a 
suit  of  clothes,  and  it  is  now  valued  at  over  $10,- 
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000,000.  Many  aro  tlio  ])(io>ns  written  /ibout  tliis 
ciiriniis  projrctioii,  niid  N.  1*.  Willis  says  of  it:  ''If 
\(\\\  c.-ni  iina^iiio  a  Imricfl  Titan  lyin^  alon^  tlni 
l<'ii;(tli  <»f  a  continent,  with  ono  arm  stnitclicfl  out 
into  llic  midst  of  tlio  soa,  tlio  spot  to  wiiich  1  would 
transport  you,  reader  mine,  Avould  be,  as  it  were,  in 
llic  jialni  of  tlic  f^iant'.s  liand."  Invocations  have 
Itccn  addressed  to  Naliant  bv  Longfellow,  A\'liitticr 
and  ^Irs.  Sif!;ourney ;  there  Lonjj^fcdlow  wrote  })art 
of  l[i((/r/tfl>((,  jMotley  bc<:?an  his  Diitrh  ItCjuihlic,  Pres- 
cott  wrote  his  Sj>anisli  histori(!s,  and  Agassiz  com- 
posed liratif. 

TIk!  re<:,^ion  beyond  Lynn  and  Nahant  is  the  famous 
i\Iassachusetts  "  North  Shore,"  stretchinp^  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Ann,  a  domain  of  villas  and  summer 
liomcs,  ])leasant  sea-beaches,  and  brisk  towns  with 
intercstinj^  ])ast  history,  now  devoted  largely  to  shoe- 
inakinjjf  and  the  fisheries.  From  Boston  State  House 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Cape  at  Halibut  Point,  or  the 
L.ind's  End,  is  thirty-one  miles,  and  Lucy  Larcom 
thus  attractively  describes  the  route  along  the  shore  : 

"  You  may  ride  in  an  hour  or  two,  if  you  will, 
From  Halibut  Point  to  Beacon  Ilill, 
With  the  sea  beside  you  all  the  way, 
Through  pleasant  places  that  skirt  tlie  bay  ; 
By  (iloucester  harbor  and  Beverley  beach, 
Salem's  old  steeples,  Nahant's  long  reach, 
Blue-bordored  Swampscott,  and  (Chelsea's  wide 
Marslies  laid  bare  to  the  drenching  tide, 
Witli  a  glimpse  of  Saugus'  spire  in  the  west, 
Anil  Malilen  Hills  in  their  dreamv  rest." 
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Scaiigus,  Lynn,  Nahant,  Swnmpscott,  Salem  and 
Marblehcad  were  originally  the  Indian  domains  of 
Saugus,  Naumkcag  and  Massabequash.  Beyond 
Lynn,  most  of  the  coast  has  undergone  a  modern 
evolution  from  fishery  stations  to  smart  siunmer  re- 
sorts ;  and  here,  around  the  swanijis  and  marshes, 
abounding  crags  j)rotrude,  with  many  fine  villas  in 
another  fashi(uiable  lioston  suburb,  8wampscott,  as 
populous  and  almost  as  famous  as  Nahant,  with  huge 
liotels  down  by  the  seaside.  Swampscott  merges 
into  Clifton,  and  then  an  uneven  backbone  of 
granite  covering  about  six  square  miles  is  thrust 
into  the  ocean  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Ann,  and  is 
hedged  about  with  rocky  islets.  On  one  side  this 
granite  peninsula  forms  Salem  harbor,  Avhile  on  the 
other  a  miniature  Iniven  is  made  by  a  craggy  ap- 
pendage to  the  southeastward,  attached  to  the  main 
peninsula  by  a  ligature  of  sand  and  shingle.  The 
quaint  old  town  of  Marblehcad  occupies  most  of  the 
surface,  and  the  appendage  is  the  modern  yachts- 
men's headcjuarters,  Marblehcad  Neck.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  place,  dating  back  to  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  and  w.is  once  pre-eminently  nautical 
and  the  second  port  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  the  sailors 
and  fishermen  are  missing,  excepting  those  who  man 
the  summer  yacht  fleets,  and  the  people,  like  so 
many  other  Massachusetts  communities,  have  gone 
largely  into  shoemaking,  the  big  shoe-factories  being 
scattered   about.     The   crooked  narrow  streets  run 
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in  nil  (liroctions  among  and  over  tlic  rocks,  wliicli 
ai)i)car  everywhere  and  liavc  gained  tlie  mastery. 
AVlicn  George  WljiteHeld,  the  preacher,  visited  Mar- 
l)lohcad,  he  gazed  in  astonislnncnt  upon  these  supcr- 
ahundant  rocks,  and  asked,  in  surprise,  "  Where  do 
they  l)nry  their  dead  ?"  Out  on  the  headhmd  is  the 
superannuated  littU;  Fort  Sewall,  once  j)rotecting  the 
j)ort  and  coniinanding  both  harbors,  and  though  tiic 
Av.'ills  are  decaying,  it  is  preserved  .as  a  memento  of 
the  past.  Fine  viUas  are  all  about,  and  the  numer- 
ous islands  add  picturcsqueness  to  the  sea-view. 
Kibridgc  Gerry,  of  "Gerrymander"  fame,  was  a 
native  of  Marblehead,  and  its  hardy  sailors  formed 
most  of  the  crew  of  the  old  ship  "Constitution" 
when  she  fought  and  caj)tured  the  "  Guerriere,"  and 
nftorwards  the  "  Cyane  "  and  "  Levant."  Marble- 
jicnd  was  also  the  scene  of  "  Skipper  Ircson's  Itide," 
which  Whittier  has  made  liistoric : 

"  Old  Floj'd  Ireson,  for  liis  liard  heart, 
Tarred  and  featliercd  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marbleliead  !" 

lie  had  refused  to  take  some  of  his  townsmen  off  a 
(hitting  wreck,  because  it  would  cost  too  much  to 
feed  them  on  the  way  home. 

SALEM    AND   THE   WITCHES. 

Westward    of    the    Marblehead     peninsula,   there 
stretches  into  the  mainhmd  another  noted  liaven  of 
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tho  oMon  time,  Salom  harbor,  dividing  it  into  two 
nrms,  tli«  North  and  South  liivers,  liaving  between 
thorn  tlio  town,  cliicfly  built  upon  a  peninsula  about 
two  miles  long.  This  was  the  Indian  domain  of 
Naumkeag,  a  name  j)rcscrvcd  in  many  titles  there, 
and  meaning  the  "  Eel-Land."  It  was  the  mother- 
colony  on  IMassachusetts  Bay,  the  first  house  being 
built  in  1020,  and  old  John  Endicott  having  got  a 
grant  from  Plymouth  for  the  colony,  he  came  out  and 
founded  the  town  two  years  afterwards,  calling  it 
Salem,  "  from  the  peace  which  they  had  and  hoped 
in  it."  But  despite  this  peaccfulness,  the  people 
soon  developed  warlike  tendencies.  They  scourged 
Philip  llatcliffc,  and  cut  off  his  ears  and  banished  him 
soon  after  the  founding,  for  "  blasphemy  against  the 
First  Church,"  and  when  the  port  had  got  well  under 
way,  an  annual  trade  statement  showed  imports  of 
JJ^llOjOOO  in  arms  and  cannon,  against  $90,000  in 
everything  else.  The  "  First  Church,"  formed  in 
1029,  was  the  earliest  church  organization  in  New 
England,  and  it  still  exists.  There  were  then  ten 
houses  in  the  town,  besides  the  Governor's  house, 
which  the  early  history  describes  as  "  garnished  with 
great  ordnance  ;"  adding,  ''  thus  we  doubt  not  that 
God  will  be  with  us,  and  if  God  be  with  us,  who  can 
be  .against  us  *?"  John  Winthrop  was  here  as  Gov- 
ernor, briefly,  in  1G30,  soon  migrating  to  Shawmut, 
to  found  Boston  for  the  capital  of  the  colony.  After 
the  Revolution,  Salem  was  the  leading  seaport  of  New 
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P^iifjland ;  but  its  glory  lias  departed,  and  the  trade 
iia.s  gone  to  Boston.  In  1785  it  sent  out  the  first 
American  vessel  that  doubled  the  Cape  of  (iood 
Hope,  and  during  a  half  century  afterwards  it  held 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  East  India  and  China  trade 
with  the  United  States,  having  at  one  time  lifty-four 
large  ships  thus  engaged.  The  Salem  ships  also  went 
to  tiie  Southern  seas,  Japan  and  Africa.  This  trade 
gave  its  people  great  wealth  and  influence,  and  it  was 
said,  about  1810,  that  a  Salem  merchant  was  then 
the  largest  shipowner  in  the  world.  But  this  has 
retired  into  the  dim  past,  and  now  it  is  a  restful  city 
of  about  forty  thousand  people,  its  leading  townsmen, 
the  descendants  of  the  merchants  and  captains,  living 
in  comfort.iblo  mansions  surrounding  the  Common 
and  along  the  quiet  elm-shaded  streets  in  the  resi- 
dential section.  The  rest  of  the  population  have 
gone  into  shocmaking  and  other  manufactures. 

Cieorge  Peabody,  the  philanthropist,  was  the  most 
noted  citizen  of  Salem,  born  in  the  suburb  of  D.invers 
(since  changed  to  Peabody)  in  1795,  and,  dying  in 
18G0,  his  remains  rest  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery. 
In  the  Peabody  Institute,  which  he  founded  in  Dan- 
vers,  is  kept  as  a  sacred  relic  Queen  Victoria's  por- 
trait, her  gift  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  benefac- 
tions. General  Putnam,  Nathaniel  Bowditcli,  William 
II.  Prescott,  the  historian,  W.  W.  Story,  the  sculptor, 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  were  natives  of  Salem. 
The  East  India  Marine  Hall  is  its  most  noted  institu- 
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tion,  a  fine  building  fillcrl  with  a  remarkable  Oriental 
collection,  gathered  in  the  many  voyages  made  by 
Salem  ships,  and  also  having  a  valuable  Natural 
History  IMuseuni,  designed  to  show  the  development 
of  animal  life.  In  the  Essex  Institute  are  interesting 
historical  j)aintings  and  relics,  including  the  charter 
given  by  King  Charles  I.  to  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  Also,  carefully  kept  near  by,  is  the  orig- 
inal "  First  Church,"  built  in  1034  for  the  organiza- 
tion formed  in  1(329,  and  of  which  Roger  Williams 
was  the  pastor  before  the  Puritans  banished  him  from 
the  colony.  When  the  enlarging  congregation  built 
a  more  spacious  church,  this  quaint  little  house,  with 
its  high-pointed  roof,  diamond-panod  windows  and 
gallery,  which  is  revered  as  the  shrine  of  8alom,  was 
removed  to  its  present  location.  In  Essex  Street  is 
also  the  old  "  Roger  Williams  House,"  a  low-roofed 
structure  with  a  little  shop  in  front,  his  home  for  a 
brief  period  in  1035-30.  This  house  has  acquired 
additional  fame  as  a  relic  of  the  Avitchcraft  days,  for 
in  it  was  held  the  court  trying  some  of  the  witches  in 
1092,  Avho  were  afterwards  taken  to  the  gallows  or 
Witch  Hill,  on  the  western  verge  of  the  town,  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  witchcraft  delusion  began  in  the 
Danvcrs  suburb  and  soon  overran  most  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  prosecutions  continuing  more  than  a  year. 
Nineteen  proven  witches  were  executed,  while  one, 
under  the  ancient  English  law,  was  pressed  to  death 
for  standing  mute  when  told   to  jjload.     Old   (.otton 
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]\Iathcr;  the  historian  and  pastor,  was  a  leader  in  tho 
niovcnicnt  against  the  Avitehes. 

The  North  Shore,  beyond  Salcni  Harbor,  stretches 
far  along  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Cape  Ann.  Here 
all  the  old  iishing  towns  have  become  modern  villa- 
stiiildod  siunmer  resorts,  picturescpie  and  attractive 
ill  tlioir  newer  development.  IJeverley,  IManchester- 
by-tlio-Sca  and  IMagnolia  all  have  grand  headlands 
and  fine  beaches.  Jieverley  also  has  shoe-factories, 
and  is  })roud  of  the  memory  of  Nathan  Dane,  the  emi- 
nent jurist,  who  named  Dane  Ilall,  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  ]\[anchester  has  the  ''  Singing  Beach,"  where 
tho  white  sand,  when  stirred,  emits  a  musical  sound. 
^I.igiiolia,  on  a  rocky  bluff,  is  adjoined  by  the  attrac- 
tive Crescent  lieach,  and  has  around  it  very  lino 
woodland.  To  the  eastward  is  Kafe's  Chasm,  sixty 
feet  deep  and  only  a  few  feet  Avide,  and  off  shore, 
almost  opposite,  is  the  bleak  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 
Inland  is  Wenham  Lake,  near  Beverley,  noted  for  its 
ice  supply,  upon  which  all  these  places  depend,  while 
beyond,  the  Ipswich  River  comes  down  through  tho 
j)leasant  town  of  Ipswich,  covering  both  banks  with 
houses,  and  flowing  into  Ipswich  Bay  north  of  the 
l»en insula  of  Cape  Ann.  To  the  westward  is  Andover, 
where  the  thrifty  Puritan  Fathers,  having  bought  the 
domain  from  the  Indians  "  for  twenty-six  dollars  and 
sixty-four  cents  and  a  coat,"  established  the  noted 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  of  tlie  Congregational 
Cliurch,  where  its  ablest  divines  have  been  taught  in 
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what  has  been  called  "  the  school  of  the  prophets." 
Here,  on  "  Amlovor  Hill,"  abstruse  theology  has  been 
the  rulhig  influence  and  intense  religious  controver- 
sies have  been  waged,  over  three  thousand  clergymen 
having  been  graduated.  jNIrs.  Harriet  IJeccherStowe 
lived  here  after  publishing  Uncle  Tom^s  Cahin,  and  is 
buried  here.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  was  born  here, 
and  wrote  Gates  Ajar  in  the  venerable  ''  Phelps 
House."  The  Seminary  buildings,  the  local  guide- 
book tells  us,  cause  visitors  to  wonder  ''  if  orthodox 
angels  have  not  lifted  up  old  Harvard  and  ]\[assachu- 
setts  Halls  and  carried  them  by  night  from  Cambridge 
to  Andover  Hill."  Ipswich,  too,  has  a  famous  Semi- 
nary, but  it  is  for  the  opposite  sex.  We  are  told  that 
one  reason  for  the  popularity  of  Ipswich  Female  Semi- 
nary is  that  its  location  tends  to  softening  the  rigors 
of  study,  as  this  is  the  place  "  where  Andover  theo- 
logical students  are  wont  to  take  unto  themselves 
wives  of  the  daughters  of  the  Puritans."  The  in- 
dented shore  of  Ipswich  Bay  was  ancient  Agawani, 
of  which  Captain  John  Smith,  coasting  along  in  1G14, 
recorded  in  his  narrative  that  he  saw  ''  the  many 
corntields  and  delightful  groves  of  Agawam."  The 
fertile  valley  of  Ipswich  River  is  a  veritable  oasis 
among  the  rocks,  moors  and  salt-marshes  that  en- 
viron it. 

THE    MKRKIMACK    RIVER. 

Near  the  northern  boundarv  of  ]\Iassachusetts  is 

4/ 

the  famous  IMcrrimack  River,  flowing  northeastward 
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into  tlio  Atlantic,  and  noted  for  the  enormous  water- 

|M»\v<'rs  it   provides   for  tlio  various   mill-towns  that 

lino  its  banks.     It  is  a  vigorous  stream,  having  fre- 

(|UtMit  waterfalls   and   carrying  a  powerful   current, 

the  name  appropriately  meaning  "the  swift  water." 

( )liver  Wendell  Holmes  writes  of  it  in  The  School 

Udij : 

"Do  pilgrims  find  their  way  to  Indian  Kidge, 
Or  journey  onward  to  the  far-ofl  bridge, 
And  l)ring  to  younger  ears  the  story  back 
Of  the  broad  stream,  the  mighty  Merrimack?" 

Tli(!  Merrimack  drains  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
White  ]\Iountains,  and  takes  the  oiitHow  of  Lake 
Wiimi})esaukee,  a  vast  reservoir,  the  waters  being 
regulated  at  its  (Uitlet  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  mills 
below.  It  flows  southward  through  New  IIann)shire 
into  iMassachusctts,  turning  northeast  to  the  ocean. 
Till!  river  passes  near  Salisbury,  where  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  born  in  1 782  ;  then,  seventy-tivc  miles  north- 
west of  Boston,  cc»mes  to  Concord,  the  ca})ital  of 
New  Hampshire,  whieii  has  a  fine  Capitol  building 
and  quarries  of  excellent  granite  ;  and  eighteen  miles 
below,  it  reaches  ^Manchester,  the  chief  city  of  New 
llan^jshire,  having  sixty  thousand  people  and  many 
large  mills  owned  by  wealthy  corporations.  Here 
are  the  Amoskeag  Falls  (the  Indian  name  meaning 
tlif  "  lishiiig-place"),  the  largest  on  the  ^lerrimack, 
having  fifty-Hve  feet  descent,  and  their  water-power 
bciii;;-  lUiiized  through  two   canals.      The  chief  prod- 
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nets  arc  textile  goods,  locomotives  and  steam  fire- 
engines.  Kigljtecn  miles  farther  southward  the 
Nashua  River  comes  u[)  from  the  southwest,  having 
passed  the  industrial  town  of  Fitchburg  on  the  way, 
and  here  at  its  conHuence  with  the  JMerrimack  is 
Nashua,  another  busy  factory  town.  At  Amherst, 
not  far  a  v.- ay,  Horace  Greeley  was  born  in  1811. 
Crossing  the  boundary  into  ]\Iassachusetts,  the  river 
comes  to  the  Pawtuckt^t  Kails,  having  thirty-two  feet 
d(;scent,  and  furnishing  the  water-powcsr,  twenty-six 
miles  northwest  of  Boston,  for  the  great  mills  of 
Lowell,  the  third  city  of  Massachusetts,  having  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  and  spreading  along  the  JMer- 
rimack at  its  confluence  with  Concord  Iviver,  coming 
up  from  Concord  J3ri(lge  of  Revolutionary  fame.  The 
iirst  mill  was  built  at  Lowell  in  1823,  and  its  indus- 
tries have  assumed  a  wide  range  and  enormous  out- 
put, though  the  operatives  are  nearly  all  French 
Canadians,  and  the  language  heard  in  this  once 
Yankee  mill-town  is  now  mainly  French.  The  JMer- 
rimack, having  turned  northeast,  next  comes  to  Law- 
rence, where  it  descends  rapids  of  twenty-eight  feet 
in  the  course  o:^  a  half-mile.  Hero  the  Lawrence 
family,  of  which  the  noted  Abbott  Lawrence  was  the 
chief,  established  a  town  of  cotton  and  woollen  mills, 
utilizing  the  ra[>ids  by  constructing  a  huge  dam  nine 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  high,  in  1845,  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000.  Here  are  the  great  JVific  ]\Iills, 
among  the  largest  textile  works  in  the  world,  and  tlio 
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( itv  lias  (ivcr  sixty  tlioiisaiul  inliubltunts.  Kiiic  inilos 
fart  Ik  r  down  the  river  is  Iluverliill,  iinotlicr  inunii- 
iai'turin;^  town,  uitli  forty  thousaiul  pooplo,  largely 
(•ii^mj;(m1  in  bliocniakiiig.  The  poet  Jolm  O.  Wliittier 
was  born  ill  1807  near  Lake  Kenoza,  the  scene  of 
Ills  Suuirboinui,  on  the  northeastern  verge  of  llaver- 
liill. 

TkIow  Haverhill  the  ]\[crriniaek  is  a  navigable, 
tidal  stream,  broadening  into  a  s})acious  harbor  at  its 
iiKiiith  in  the  town  of  Ncwburv,  where  the  "ancient 
sia-l)lowu  citv"  of  Nev/bnrvport  is  built  on  the 
sitiitlicru  shore,  while  live  miles  to  the  westward,  on 
tlic  I'ow-wow  Iviver,  is  Amesbury,  long  the  home  of 
Wliittier,  Avho  died  in  1892,  after  having  celebrated 
lliis  whole  region  in  his  poems.  His  house  is  main- 
tained as  a  memorial.  Ncwburyport  long  since 
turned  its  attention  from  commerce  to  making  shoes 
and  otiier  manufactures,  and  it  now  has  about  eigh- 
teen thousand  population.  Its  splendid  High  Street, 
ii|i(ni  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  one  of  the  noted  tree- 
einhowered  highways  of  New  England,  stretches  sev- 
eral miles  parallel  to  the  river,  down  towards  the 
sea,  bordered  by  the  stately  mansions  of  the  olden 
time.  The  JMerrimack  sweeps  grandly  along  in  front 
ot'  tlioni  with  a  broad  curve  to  the  ocean,  three  miles 
below.  The  Newbury  port  INIarinc  Museum  contains 
tbreii;!!  ouriijsities  brought  home  by  the  old-time  sea 
captains,  and  the  Public  Library,  endowed  by  George 
I'ealiddv,  necujiies  an  impressive  colonial  mansion; 
\'ui,.  111.— 09 
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wliicli  Im.s  bocn  fljivorod  by  tlio  ontcrtaininent  <if 
GcMierals  Washington  an«l  Lafayotto.  Tlio  Old  Soutli 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  has  the  body  of  tlic  famous 
preaelicr  George  Whiteliehl,  who  died  in  Newbury- 
port  in  1770,  interred  in  a  vanlt  under  tlic  pulpit. 
In  a  little  wooden  house  behind  this  church,  Williain 
IJoyd  Garrison,  the  Abolitionist,  was  born  in  180."). 
Caleb  Gushing  the  jurist  and  John  15.  Gouuh  tliu 
temperance  lecturer  lived  in  Newburyport ;  but  its 
resident  who  probably  achieved  the  greatest  notd- 
riety  in  his  day  was  "  Lord "  Timothy  Dexter,  an 
eccentric  merchant  of  the  (iighteenth  century,  who 
made  a  large  fortune  by  sinj^ular  ventures,  among 
them  shipping  a  cargo  of  warming-pans  to  the  Wtst 
Indies,  where  they  were  sold  to  the  planters  at  a  stiti' 
j)rofit  for  boiling  sugar. 

Whittier's  home  was  on  the  ]\Icrriniack,  and  lie 
has  written  for  the  river  a  noble  invocation : 

"  Stream  of  my  fathers  !  sweetly  still 
The  sunset  rays  thy  valley  fill  ; 
Poured  slantwise  down  the  long  defile, 
Wave,  wood,  and  spire  beneath  them  smile. 


"  Centuries  ago,  that  liarbor  bar. 
Stretching  its  length  of  foam  afar. 
And  Salisbury's  l)each  of  shining  sand, 
And  yonder  island's  wave-smoothed  strand, 
Saw  the  adventurer's  tiny  sail 
Elit,  stooping  from  the  eastern  gale  ; 
And  o'er  these  woods  and  waters  broke 
The  cheer  from  Britain's  hearts  of  oak, 
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As,  briglitly  on  tlie  voyager's  eye, 
■\Veary  of  fnrcst,  sea  and  sky, 
breaking  the  «liill  continuous  wood, 
The  Merrimack  rolled  down  his  flood. 

"Home  of  my  fathers  !     I  have  stood 
^Vhere  Hudson  rolled  his  lordly  Hood  : 
Seen  sunrise  rest  and  hunsct  fade 
Along  his  frowning  Palisade  ; 
Looketl  down  the  Appalachian  peak, 
On  Juniata's  silver  streak  ; 
Have  seen  along  his  valley  gleam 
The  Mohawk's  softly  winding  stream  ; 
Tlie  level  light  of  siuiset  shine 
Through  hroad  Potomac's  hem  of  jtine  ; 
And  autunm's  rainbow-tinted  banner 
Hang  lightly  o'er  the  Suscjuehanna  ; 
Yet  wheresoe'er  his  step  might  be, 
Thy  wandering  child  looked  back  to  thee 
Heard  in  his  dreams  thy  river's  sound 
Of  unirmuring  on  its  ptbbly  bound. 
The  unforgotten  swell  and  roar 
Of  waves  on  thv  familiar  shore." 
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It  was  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Merrimack  tliat  AVlnt- 
ticr  located  the  scene  of  his  famous  poem,  the  "  ]>richil 
of  Pcnnaeook."     This  American  epic  tells — 

"  A  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  chief 
Of  Saugus  to  the  dusky  Weetamoo, 
Daughter  of  Passaconawaj',  who  dwelt 
lu  the  old  time  upon  the  Merrimack." 

AN'iiiuepurkit  was  the  son  of  Nanapashemet,  or  the 
Xtw  Moon,  and  was  the  Sagamore  of  Saugiis,  Naum- 
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kcag,  and  tlio  adjoining  domain.  lie  was  of  noble 
blood  and  valor,  and  for  his  bride  chose  the  daughtor 
of  Passaconaway,  the  great  chief,  ruling  all  the  tribes 
in  the  IMerriinack  Valley,  who  lived  at  Pennacook, 
now  Concord.  Not  only  was  Passaconaway  a  mighty 
chief,  but  he  was  also  the  greatest  Powah  or  wizard 
of  his  time,  the  colonial  annalists  gravely  telling  that 
he  could  make  trees  dance,  waters  burn,  and  greoii 
leaves  grow  in  winter,  through  his  necromancy. 
When  Wiiniepurkit  married  this  wizard's  daughter, 
great  was  the  feasting  at  this  '' liridal  of  Pennacook.'' 
Then  Passaconaway  caused  a  seh^ct  j-arty  of  warriors 
to  escort  his  daughter  to  her  husband's  home  at  Sau- 
gus,  where  they  received  princely  entertainment. 
Not  hmg  afterwards  the  bride  exj)resscd  a  wish  to 
again  see  her  father  and  her  home  at  Pennacook, 
vhereupon  lier  husband  sent  her  thither,  escorted  l»y 
a  trusty  l)and,  who  Avere  graciously  received  and  re- 
warded. After  some  time  Weetamoo  desired  to 
return  to  8augus,  and  her  father  sent  word  of  this  to 
Ids  son-in-law  by  messengers,  requesting  that  a  suit- 
able guard  be  provided  to  escort  her  down.  l>iit 
Winnepnrkit  liked  not  tiiis  method,  and  bade  tlic 
messengers  return  with  this  reply,  "  That  wlicn  his 
wife  departed  from  him  he  caused  his  own  men  to 
Avait  npon  her  to  her  father's  territories,  as  did  bo- 
come  him  ;  but  now  that  she  had  an  intent  to  return, 
it  did  become  her  father  to  send  her  back  with  a  con- 
voy of  liis   own    people,  and   that   it   stood  not   with 
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Wliiiif'purkit'.s  roputation  cither  to  make  himself  or 
liis  iiifii  so  .servile  as  to  fetch  her  again."  This  reply, 
as  may  he  imagined,  ruffled  the  old  chief,  and  ho 
snit  a  sharp  answer  "  That  his  daughter's  blood 
.111(1  hirtli  deserved  more  respect  than  to  bo  slighted 
ill  siK'li  a  manner,  and  therefore,  if  Winnepurkit 
would  have  her  eoni[)any,  he  -were  best  to  send  or 
come  for  her."  Neither  would  yield  the  point  of 
ludi.'ui  etiquette,  and  the  cohniial  narrator  leaves  it 
to  he  inferred  that  she  then  remained  with  her  father, 
though  it  is  supposed  she  subsequently  rejoined  her 
husband.  The  poet  has  made  good  use  of  the  story, 
illustrating  the  scenery  of  the  region  with  great 
felicity,  but  giving  the  talc  a  highly  dramatic  ending. 
Whittier  makes  the  heart-broken  bride,  in  her  effort 
to  return  to  her  husband,  launch  her  canoe  upon  the 
swollen  ]\[erriniack  above  the  falls  at  Anioskeag  when 
a  s[)ring  freshet  was  bringing  down  masses  of  ice  : 

'■  Down  tlie  vexed  centre  of  that  rusliing  tide, 
Tlie  thick,  liiigc  ice-blocks  threiitening  either  side, 
The  foaniwhite  rocks  of  Amoskeag  in  view, 
Witli  arrowy  swiftness  sped  that  light  canoe. 

"  Sick  and  aweary  of  her  lonely  life, 
lli'cdlossof  peril,  the  still  faithful  wife 
Had  left  her  mother's  grave,  her  father's  door, 
To  seek  the  wigwam  of  her  chief  once  more  ! 

'  Down  the  white  rapidsj  like  a  sere  leaf  whirled, 
On  the  sliarp  rocks  and  piled-up  ices  hurled. 
Empty  and  broken,  circled  the  canoe. 
In  the  vexed  pool  below— but  where  was  Weetamoo  ?" 
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CAPE   ANN. 

Out  ill  front  of  the  region  we  have  been  describ- 
ing projects  tlie  famous  ''  ritlgc  of  rocks  and  ioses," 
the  gaunt  licadland  of  Cape  Ann.  Tliis  is  a  ponder- 
ous mass  of  hornblende  granite,  advanced  forward 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  into  tlic  ocean,  with  Thatclier'tj 
Island  beyond,  on  which  are  the  twin  lighthouses 
that  guard  the  mariner,  forty-two  miles  north  of  tlic 
Highland  Light  on  Cape  Cod.  The  granite  liills  of 
the  iron-bound  headland  are  fringed  with  forests, 
Avhile  jagged  reefs  and  rocky  islets  surround  it, 
against  wliich  the  sea  beats  in  perpetual  warfare. 
The  surface  is  strewn  Avith  boulders,  many  of  large 
size,  and  beds  of  the  finest  white  sand  are  inter- 
spersed. The  Indians  called  this  promontory  AVin- 
gaersheek,  and  when  Captain  John  Smith  came 
along  he  named  it  Cape  Tragabizonda,  in  memory 
of  a  IMoslcm  princess  who  had  befriended  him  when 
a  prisoner  in  Constantinople,  also  calling  three  small 
islands  off  the  cape  the  "  Three  Turks'  Heads." 
But  King  Charles  I.  would  have  none  of  this,  how- 
ever, and  called  the  headland  Cape  Ann,  after  his 
royal  mother,  and  thus  it  has  remained.  The  haven 
on  the  southern  side,  Gloucester  harbor,  was  early 
sought  as  a  fishing  station,  being  known  in  1624,  ami 
it  received  its  name  in  1G42,  most  of  the  early  set- 
tlers coming  from  Gloucester  in  England.  Champlaiii 
found  it  a  safe  harbor  when  in  peril,  and  writes  of  it 
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as  "  Lo  Bonn  Tort."  In  August,  1892,  this  famous 
fishery  port  celebrated  its  two  liundred  and  Hftieth 
anniversary  with  great  fervor. 

The  prosperity  of  Gloucester  has  come  from  tlic 
fislicries,  it  being  tl»e  greatest  cod  and  mackerel  port 
in  America,  and  liaving  the  most  extensive  fleet  of 
lishing-boats  in  tlie  world,  exceeding  six  hundred, 
cniploving  over  six  thousand  men.  The  population 
ai)}»roximates  thirty  thousand,  and  it  is  said  their 
earnings  on  the  fishery  product  arc  over  $4,000,000 
annually.  The  earliest  form  of  the  Capo  Ann  flshing- 
sinack  was  known  as  the  ^'  Chebacco,"  two-masted, 
cat-rigged,  and  of  ten  or  twelve  tons,  made  sharp  at 
both  ends,  and  getting  the  name  from  the  first  place 
of  l)uil(ling,  Chebacco  Parish,  in  Ipswich,  adjoining 
the  (Jape.  From  this  was  developed  the  popular 
American  build  of  vessel  known  as  the  schooner,  the 
first  one  being  launched  at  Gloucester  in  1713.  After 
finding  down  the  launching-ways,  she  so  gracefully 
glided  out  upon  the  Avater  that  a  bystander  exclaimed 
in  admiration,  ^'See  how  she  schoons !"  and  thus  was 
;<lio  unexpectedly  named,  for  a  '^  schooner  "  has  that 
style  of  vessel  been  ever  since  called.  Gloucester 
surrounds  its  spacious  harbor  as  a  broad  crescent, 
having  Ten  Pound  Island  in  front  sentinelling  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  haven,  so  named  because  that 
was  the  price  said  to  have  been  paid  the  Indians  for 
it.  The  deeply  indented  harbor  opens  towards  the 
southwest,  being  protected   from  the   ocean  by  the 
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lonjjj  poninsula  of  Kastorn  I'oiut,  having  n  fort  and 
liglitliousc  on  its  cxtroniity.  Some  seventy  wharves 
jut  out  from  tlie  circuhir  head  of  the  bay,  with  granil 
liills  rising  bcdiind,  up  Avliicli  the  town  is  terraced. 
Shipping  of  all  kinds  arc  scattered  about,  including 
large  salt-laden  ships,  while  fishermen  and  sailors 
wan(h!r  through  the  streets  and  assemble  around  the 
docks,  spinning  yarns  and  })reparing  for  fishing  ven- 
tures out  to  the  "  llanks."  The  odd  old  town  around 
the  harbor  has  seen  little  change  for  years,  but  the 
newer  })ortions  are  greatly  improved,  having  many 
imposing  buildings,  including  a  fine  City  HaU.  The 
numerous  churches  have  gained  for  it  the  title  of 
"IMany-spired  Gloucester,"  and  no  place  could  dis- 
close more  picturesque  sea  views. 

I>ut  the  fishery  interest  pervades  the  whole  town, 
dwarfing  everything  else.  The  main  street  winds 
{ibout  the  head  of  the  harbor,  l)ending  with  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  shore,  and  from  it  other  streets,  without 
much  regularity,  go  down  to  the  wharves.  Fishing- 
boats  arc  everywhere,  with  new  ones  building,  and  on 
most  of  the  open  spaces  are  "  cod-flakes,"  or  drying- 
places,  where  the  fish  are  piled  when  first  landed, 
preparatory -to  being  cut  up  and  packed  in  the  exten- 
sive packing-houses  adjoining  the  wharves.  Hero 
many  hundreds  arc  employed  in  preparing  the  fish 
for  market,  both  men  and  Avomen  working.  The  best 
fish  are  either  packed  whole  or  cut  into  squares,  so 
they  may  be   pressed  by  machinery  into  what  are 
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known  as  "  cod-hricks,"  one  and  two-pound  bricks 
l>(>iiig  put  into  forty-pound  boxes  for  sln[)incnt.  Wlien 
])ackcd  whole,  tlic  best  fish  arc  known  .is  "white 
clover,"  in  this  stage  of  Avhat  is  called  the  fishery 
"  haymaking."  This  fish-packing  is  an  enormous 
industry,  and  the  Gloucester  product  goes  to  all  i)arts 
of  the  world.  But  the  fishery  has  its  sombre  side ; 
the  vessels  are  small,  rarely  over  one  hundred  tons, 
and  the  crews  are  numerous,  so  that  wrecks  and  loss 
of  life  arc  frequent.  Often  a  tremendous  storm  ^viIl 
destroy  a  whole  fleet  on  the  '^  Banks,"  with  no  tidings 
ever  received  ;  and  scarcely  a  family  exists  in  Glou- 
cester or  its  neighborhood  that  has  not  lost  a  member 
at  sea.  Sometimes  the  badges  of  mourning  arc 
universal. 

An  enormous  development  of  rocks  and  boulders 
is  seen  everywhere  in  and  around  Gloucester.  The 
houses  are  built  upon  rocks,  the  sea  beats  against 
rocks ;  but  though  excellent  building-material  is  here, 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood  throughout  the  whole 
Cape  Ann  district.  There  is  almost  universally 
an  ocean  outlook  over  a  sea  of  deepest  blue.  The 
outer  extremity  of  the  harbor  to  the  •westward  is  a 
long  granite  ridge  ending  in  the  popular  Avatering- 
]»Ince  of  ]\ragnolia  Point.  Down  on  the  Eastern 
Point,  alongside  its  terminating  lighthouse,  is  a  curious 
granitic  formation,  the  rocks  reproducing  an  elderly 
dame  with  muflfled  form  and  apron,  known  as  "Mother 
Ann,"  this  rude  image  being  locally  regarded  as  rep- 
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rosontinpj,  in  tlio  eternal  ^ninito,  tlie  l.'uly  w1m>  named 
tlie  Capo,  tlie  royal  mother  of  King  (Jiiarles  I.  The 
white  flashing  light  upon  Ten  Pound  Island  between 
them  is  said  to  have  for  one  of  its  chief  duties  the 
guiding  of  the  mariner  past  the  treacherous  reefs  of 
Norman's  Woe,  just  west  of  the  harbor  entrance, 
which  Longfiillow  Inis  innnortalized  in  his  poem  TIte 
Wreck  of  t/ie  Jfc.yirrns.  One  "  Goodman  Norman  " 
and  his  son  were  among  the  first  settlers  near  there, 
and  hence  the  name,  but  no  record  is  found  as  to  the 
"  Woe  "  he  may  have  had.  Neither  is  it  known  that 
any  wreck  ever  occurred  on  this  famous  reef.  In 
the  winter  of  18ii9  a  terrific  storm  caused  many 
disasters  around  Cape  Ann,  and  forty  dead  bodies, 
one  being  a  woman  lashed  to  a  spar,  Avere  washed  on 
the  Gloucester  shore.  Longfellow  read  in  a  news- 
paper the  story  of  these  wrecks  and  the  horrible 
details,  one  of  the  vessels  being  named  the  "  Hes- 
perus," and  he  somewhere  saw  a  reference  to  "  Nor- 
man's Woe."  This  name  so  impressed  him  that  he 
determined  to  write  a  ballad  on  the  wrecks.  Late 
one  night,  as  he  sat  by  the  fireside  smoking  his  pipo, 
he  conjured  up  the  vivid  scene  and  wrote  the  ballad. 
He  retired  to  bed,  but,  as  he  relates,  it  was  not  to 
sleep  *,  new  thoughts  crowded  his  mind,  .and  he  rose 
and  added  them  to  the  ballad,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  had  finished  his  immortal  poem.  There 
was  no  such  wreck  at  the  place,  but  his  genius  has 
associated  it  with  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Cape  Ann, 
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and  Norman's  Woe  is  a  monument  consecrated  to  one 
of  America's  greatest  poets. 

*'  It  was  tlie  schooner  Hesperus 
That  sailed  (he  wintry  sea  ; 
And  the  skipper  liad  taken  his  little  daughter 
To  hear  him  company. 

*'  And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear. 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 
Liko  a  sheeted  ghost  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

"  She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 
Looked  soft  as  carded  wool. 
I>iit  the  cruel  rocks  they  gored  her  sides 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

'*  Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board  ; 
Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank, 
Ho  !  ho  !  the  breakers  roared  ! 

"At  daybreak  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 
A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair. 
Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

"The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 
The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes  ; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed. 
On  the  billows  fall  and  rise, 

".Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow  ! 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  !" 
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TIIK    land's   end. 


Tlic  impressive  scenery  and  bold  pictiiresqueness 
all  about  attract  many  artists,  who  haunt  the  roeks 
and  sea  views  of  Cape  Ann.  The  whole  district  is 
full  of  sunnncr-homes,  with  flower-gardens  and 
shrubbery  amid  the  rocks  and  boulders,  and  the 
cliffs  and  ocean  ])rcsenting  an  endless  variety  of 
changing  scenery.  The  outer  extremity  of  the 
Cape,  long  called  Halibut  Point,  has  been  modern- 
ized into  the  Land's  End,  thus  being  rightly  named 
as  the  termination  of  the  great  IMassachusetts  granite 
ridge,  which  falls  away  sharply  into  the  sea.  Upon 
the  one  hand  Pigeon  Cove,  with  its  adjacent  Sandy 
Bay,  indents  the  rocky  buttress,  while  upon  the  other 
side  is  Whale  Cove.  Just  off  the  Land's  End  is  the 
noted  Thatcher's  Island,  low-lying  on  the  sea,  elon- 
gated, narrow  and  barren,  with  its  tall  twin  light- 
liouses,  and  having  nearby,  in  front  of  Whale  Cove, 
the  diminutive  Milk  Island.  To  tlie  northward,  olF 
Pigeon  Cove,  is  another  barren  rock  surmounted  by 
a  lighthouse,  Straitsmouth  Island.  These  three  out- 
lying islands  were  the  ''  Three  Turks'  Heads,"  as 
originally  named  by  Captain  John  Smith.  Thatcher's 
Island  has  about  eighty  acres  of  mainly  gravelly  sur- 
face strewn  with  boulders,  being  named  from  An- 
thony Thatcher's  shipwreck  there  in  1C35  in  tlic 
most  awful  tempest  known  to  colonial  New  England. 
Rockport  is    a    town    of   quarries   extended  around 
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SnTidv  Hay,  protected  by  breakwaters,  ]>oliin(l  which 
vrssels  come  to  load  8tono  abnost  ah)n^'sido  the 
(|unrry.  Pigeon  Cove  is  the  port  for  sliipping  stone 
taken  (mt  of  I'igeon  Hill,  where  the  granite  ridge  is 
liMinpcd  up  into  a  grand  eniinenct.  Lanesville,  to 
the  north,  is  another  large  exporter  of  paving-bh)cks 
and  Idiilding-stone.  Alongside  is  Folly  Point,  guard- 
ing Folly  (yove,  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the 
Cape,  and  to  the  westward  are  the  villages  of  Hay 
\'\v\y  and  Annisquam,  with  more  quarries,  and 
having,  not  far  away,  flowing  out  to  Ipswich  Hay 
through  a  lovely  valley  in  the  very  lieart  of  the 
Capo,  the  attractive  little  Squam  River.  The  people 
of  (.^ipc  Ann  outside  of  Gloucester  arc  ahuost  all 
(inarrynien,  their  product,  largely  paving-blocks, 
ixing  shipped  to  all  the  seaboard  cities.  So  exten- 
sive is  this  trade  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
now  brings  tlie  district  most  profit,  the  granite  or  the 
tisli.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  greatest 
fame  of  this  celebrated  Cape  comes  from  its  fisheries 
and  the  venturesome  men  Avho  make  them  so  success- 
ful. Edmund  Hurke,  in  the  Hritish  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1774,  thus  spoke  of  these  Massachusetts 
iishormen  :  "  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fish- 
eries ;  no  climate  that  is  not  witness  of  their  toils ; 
neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity 
of  Franco,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of 
English  enterprise,  ever  carried  their  most  })orilous 
niodf  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
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been  pursued  by  this  recent  people — a  people  who 
are  yet  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  nian- 
liood.'^ 

For  three  centuries,  almost,  this  perilous  trade  has 
been  carried  on,  and  they  are  fully  as  daring  and 
even  more  enterprising  now  than  in  the  colonial  days. 
Tims  Whittier  describes  them  : 

"Wild  are  the  waves  wliich  lash  the  reefs  along  St.  George's 
Bank, 
Cold   on  the   shore   of    Labrador  tlie   fog   lies   white   and 
dank  ; 
Through  storm   and    wave  and  blinding  mist,   stout  are  the 
hearts  which  man 
The   fishing-smacks  of  Marblehead,   the  sea-boats  of   Cape 
Ann. 

"The  cold   North   light  and  wintry   sun   glare  on  their  icy 
forms 
Bent  grimly  o'er  their  straining  lines,  or  wrestling  with  the 
storms ; 
Free  as  the  winds  they  drive  before,  rough  as  the  waves  they 
roam. 
They  laugh  to  scorn  the  slaver's  threat  against  their  rocky 
home." 
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THE    STATE   OP    RHODE    ISLAND. 

Nauragansett  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on 
the   New  Enghincl  coast.     It   stretches   thirty  miles 
inland,  the  rivers  emptying  into  it  making  the  water- 
power  for  the  numerous  and  extensive  textile  fac- 
tories of  Rhode   Island,  which  embraces  the  shores 
surrounding    and    the    islands    within    the   bay.     It      ;; 
opens  broadly,   having  beautiful  shores,  lined  with      I 
pleasant  beaches  which  dissolve  into  low  cliffs  and     | 
water-worn  crags  ;    for   the  character   of  the   coast     ,i 
gradually  changes  from  the  sandy  borders  of  Long     §5 
Island   Sound    to    the   rocks  of  New  England.     Its     1 
western  boundary,  stretching  far  out  into  the  sea,  is     ii 
the  fjimous  Point   Judith,  a  long,  low,  narrow  and     ^ 
})rotruding  sandspit  thrust  into  the  Atlantic,  a  head- 
land dreaded  by  the  traveller,  to  whom  '^  roundiiij; 
Point  Judith"  and  its  brilliant  flashing  beacon,  thus 
changing  the  course  over  the  long  ocean  swells,  when 
voyaging  upon  a  Sound  steamer,  means  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  tribute  to  Neptune.     This  headland 
was  always  feared  by  the  mariner,  and  we  are  ro- 
mantically told   that  in   the   colonial  days  a  stonii- 
tosscd  vessel  was  driven  in  towards  this  shore,  lur 
anxious   skipper  at  the   wheel,   when   suddenly   liis 
bright-eyed    daughter,    Judith,    called    out,   "  Land, 
father.  I  see  tin;  land!"      His  dim  vision  not  discern- 
ing  it,  he  shouted,  "  Where  away  f      Point,  Juditli, 
point !"     She  pointetl  ;  he  was  warned  ;  and  rpiiekly 
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climi^niig  the  course,  escaped  disaster.  This  story 
was  often  repeated,  so  that  in  time  the  sailors  gave 
lier  name  to  the  licadkmd.  It  is  an  interesting  talc, 
hut  there  are  people,  more  prosaic,  who  insist  that 
the  Point  was  rcalb'  named  after  Judith  Quincy,  wife 
of  John  Hull,  the  coiner  of  the  ancient  "  pine-tree 
shilHiigs,"  who  bought  the  land  there  from  the  Indians. 
r>iit,  liowever  named,  and  whoever  the  sponsor, 
Judith  is  usually  well-remembered  by  those  circum- 
navigating the  dreaded  Point. 

Within  Narragansett  Bay,  the  chief  island  is 
Aquidiiock,  or  Rhode  Island,  about  fifteen  miles  long 
and  of  nnich  fertility,  having  the  best  farm  land  in 
New  England,  and  at  the  southern  end  the  noted 
watering-place  of  Newport.  This  island  furnishes 
tlie  firat  half  of  the  long  official  title  of  the  little 
State — "  Khode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations." 
I'lie  memory  of  the  old  Narragansett  chieftain, 
(  anonicus,  is  preserved  in  Conanicut  Island,  west  of 
Kliodc  Island,  and  seven  miles  long,  there  being 
between  the  two  islands  the  capacious  anchorage- 
ground  of  Newport  Harbor.  This  island  in  1G78 
was  named  Jamestown  in  honor  of  King  James,  and 
at  its  southern  end,  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  British 
fort,  is  the  famous  Beaver  Tail  Light,  the  guide  into 
Newport  harbor,  the  oldest  lighthouse  in  America, 
(lating  from  10G7.  Roger  Williams,  who  founded 
the  "  Providence  Plantations,"  distributed  various 
names  to    the    other    islands,   several  of  them   now 
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popular  resorts,  among  these  titles,  wliieli  represent 
the  varying  phases  of  his  early  emotions,  being  Pru- 
tlcnce,  Patience,  Hope  and  Despair,  while  some  later 
colonists  with  different  ideas,  evidently  named  Dutch 
Island,  Ilog  Island,  and  the  Starved  Goat.  Rhode 
Island  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  though 
among  the  first  in  manufactures,  and  in  wealth  pro- 
portionately to  population.  It  has  barely  twelve 
hundred  s(piare  miles  of  surface,  of  which  more  than 
one-eighth  is  water,  and  the  highest  land,  Durfee 
Hill,  is  elevated  only  eight  hundred  feet. 

THE   LAND   OF   THE   NAIJKAGAN.SETTS. 

The  region  back  of  Point  Judith  and  around  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  was  the  home  of  the  Narragansett 
Indians,  who  were  early  made,  by  Roger  Williams, 
the  friends  of  the  white  man.  When  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth,  there  were  said  to  be  thirty 
thousand  of  them,  but  they  wqyq  afterwards  wasted 
by  pestilence,  and  when  Williams  fled  to  Providence 
and  was  received  by  them,  he  said  they  had  twelve 
towns  Avithin  twenty  miles,  and  five  thousand  war- 
riors. They  fought  the  Pequots,  to  the  westward,  but 
were  friendly  with  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts,  to 
which  they  really  gave  the  name,  for,  living  in  a  com- 
paratively flat  country,  they  described  these  tribes  as 
belonging  "  near  the  great  hills  or  mountains,"  which 
is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  they  telling  Wil- 
liams it  meant  the  many  hills  of  that  State,  including 
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tlio  '^  bluo  liills  of  ]\[ilton."     Canonicus  and  IMianto- 
uonioli  Avcrc   tlie   great  cliicfs  of  the  Narragansetts, 
described  by  tlie  early  colonists  as  wise,  brave  and 
magnanimous.     The  former  made  the  grant  of  the 
lands  at  Providence  to  Koger  Williams,  and  was  his 
firm  friend.     The  latter,  the  nephew  and  successor 
of  Canonicus,  joined  the  Puritans  under  IMason  at 
lV'(luot  Hill  in  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  Pequots. 
In  their  original  theology  they  looked  forward  to  a 
mystic  realm  in  the  far  southwest  where  the  gods 
and  pnre  s})irits  dwelt,  while  the  souls  of  murderers, 
thieves  and  liars   were   doomed   forever  to  wander 
abroad.     Their  friendship  Avith  the  whites  ended  in 
Ki?."),  however,  when   King  Philip   incited  them   to 
join  in  his  war,  and  the  colonists  attacked  them  on  a 
liill  in  a  pine  and  cedar  swamp  near  Kingston,  west 
ot"  Narragansett    Bay,    where    scanty    remains    still 
exist   of  their  fortiHcations.     It  was  in  December, 
amid  the  winter  snows,  and  after  a  furious  struggle 
their  wigwams  were  tired,  and  in   the   most  blind- 
ing confusion  a  band  of  warriors  dashed  out  and  cov- 
ered  the    retreat    of  fully  three    thousand  of  their 
]i('oj)le,  leaving  the  Avhites  in  possession.     Both  sides 
had  heavy  losses,  but  the   result  was  the  scattering 
and   final   annihilation    of  the   tribe.     This  Avas  the 
famous  ''  Fort  Fight  in  Narragansett,"  of  which  the 
memorial  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  says,  "  The 
hitter  cold,  the  tarled  swamp,  the  tedious  march,  the 
strong  fort,  the  numerous  and  stubborn  enemy  they 
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contended  with  for  their  God,  King  and  country,  he 
their  trophies  over  death." 

To  the  westward,  beyond  the  Rhode  Island  border, 
lived  Uncas,  the  enemy  of  IMiantonomoh.  His  do- 
main extended  to  the  river  Thanjes,  and  he  had  been 
a  chief  of  the  Pcquots,  who  revolted  in  1(534  agaiii><t 
the  Sachem  kSassacus  and  joined  the  JMohicans,  bein;,' 
chosen  their  chief  sachem,  lie  Avas  friendly  to  tlic 
colonists,  and  by  sagacious  alliances  with  them  in- 
creased the  power  of  his  tribe,  which  had  previously 
been  in  a  relatively  subordinate  position.  He  helped 
defeat  the  Pe(piots,  and  became  so  strong  that  he 
was  described  as  the  "  most  powerful  and  prosperous 
prince  in  New  PZngland."  He  sold  the  shores  of  the 
Thames  River  to  the  Avhites,  reserving  a  small  tract 
on  the  river  bank,  and  in  1660  disposed  of  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  to  a  nomadic  church 
from  Saybrook,  for  £70.  He  held  his  people  friendly 
to  the  colonists,  even  in  King  Philip's  war,  frequently 
visited  their  capitals  at  Hartford  and  Boston,  and 
after  reigning  nearly  fifty  years,  died  in  1683.  lie 
is  described  as  crafty,  cruel  and  rapacious,  but,  as  the 
head  of  a  savage  people,  far-sighted  and  sagacious ; 
skillful  and  fearless  as  a  military  leader.  His  holding 
aloof  from  the  Indian  alliances  adverse  to  the  colonists 
and  fighting  with  the  whites  against  the  powerful 
liostilo  tribes,  arc  regarded  as  having  really  saved 
colonial  New  England.  His  quarrel  with  IMiantono- 
moh resulted  in  the  battle  of  Sachem's  Plain,  on  the 
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outskirts  of  Nonvicli,  in  1043.  This  was  then  a 
.Moliican  viHagc,  and  IMiantonomoh  marched  to  attack 
it  witli  nine  linndrcd  Narragansetts,  Uncaa  defending 
witli  iive  hundred  warriors.  By  a  preconcerted  phin, 
I'licas  invited  him  to  a  parley,  and  while  it  was  going 
on,  and  the  Narragansetts  were  off  their  guard,  the 
^loliicans  made  a  sudden  onslaught,  defeating  and 
jiursuing  them  f(»r  a  long  distance.  Hundreds  of  the 
Narragansetts  were  slain,  and  IMiantonomoh,  being 
c.'nttured,  was  taken  prisoner  to  the  English  at  Hart- 
ford. He  was  ultimately  surrendered  back  to  Uncas, 
who  took  him  again  to  the  Sachem's  Plain,  where  he 
was  put  to  death,  the  historian  says,  "  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  English  magistrates  and  elders." 
A  monument  marks  the  place  of  execution,  inscribed 
"  Miantonomoh,  1G43."  His  son,  Nanuntcno,  who 
succeeded,  led  the  tribe  into  King  Philij)'s  war,  as  ho 
iiatcd  the  colonists,  and  being  captured,  he  declined 
to  treat  Avith  them  for  a  pardon,  saying,  when  threat- 
ened with  death,  "  I  like  it  well ;  I  shall  die  before 
iMv  heart  is  soft  or  I  have  spoken  anything  unworthy 
of  myself,"  whereupon  he  was  shot.  He  was  "  acting 
litrein,"  says  old  Cotton  Mather,  "  as  if,  by  a  Pytha- 
gorean metempsychosis,  son\o  old  Roman  ghost  had 
l)ossesscd  the  body  of  this  Western  Pagan,  like 
Attilius  liegulus." 

A  few  miles  south  of  Norwich  is  the  ancient  fort- 
ress of  Uncas  on  a  hill,  and  a  handful  of  weak  half- 
breeds  are  all  that  remain  of  his  famous  people.     In 
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tlio  city,  on  Sacljoin  Stroot,  uoar  tlio  Yatitic  Falls,  is 
.1  Httlo  cemetery  in  a  elustor  of  pine  trees.  Tliis, 
centuries  ajijfc),  was  the  Inu'ial-placo  of  t\\o-  INFoIiican 
chiefs,  and  the  whol*^  line  of  sachems  is  hen^  interred, 
down  to  the  last  of  them,  Mazeen,  ])uried  in  182(1 
in  the  pn^sencc  of  a  small  renniant  of  the  trihe. 
Ancient  stones  mark  tluMr  {graves,  and  in  tin;  centre 
is  an  oltelisk  in  memory  of  IJncas,  of  which  I'resi- 
dcnt  Andrew  Jackson  laid  the  foundation-stone.  The 
Yantic  and  Shetticket  Uivers  unite  at  Norwich  to 
form  the  Thames,  and  the  town  lias  arisen  around 
tlicir  admirable  watcr-jiowers,  which  serve  many 
mills.  The  city  has  about  twenty  thousand  people, 
being  in  a  beautiful  situation  between  and  on  the 
acclivities  adjoining  the  two  rivers.  The  praises  of 
the  Yantic  Falls  were  sung  by  IMrs.  Sigourney  an<l 
others,  but  their  glory  has  departed,  for  the  stream 
has  been  diverted  into  another  channel,  leaving  a 
deep  cutting  in  the  hard  rock,  the  bottom  filled  with 
curiously-piled  and  water-worn  boulders. 

ASCENDIXa    NAURAOANSETT    HAY. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  just 
inside  of  Point  Judith,  stood  the  little  fishing  village 
of  Narragansett  Pier,  originally  named  from  its 
ancient,  sea-battered  and  ruined  i>ier,  built  for  a 
breakwater  in  early  times,  which  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  New  England  coast  re- 
sorts, having  many  large  hotels  spreading  in  impos- 
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iiii,'  nrray  al<m^  tlu^  slioro.  Tlin  sniootli  nawh  of  its 
l);itliiiijjf-lK>ac'li  look  out  uj)on  Newport  far  over  tlio 
li.iv  ami  Ix'liiinl  (N>naiii(Mit  Island  in  front.  Upon 
tlic  soiitiicrn  border  of  this  beach  there  arc  precip- 
itmis  cliff's  against  which  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  l)reakcrs 
(lasli,  tli(^  last  rocks  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
until  the  Florida  reefs  arc  reached.  The  famous 
Connnodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  a  native  of 
this  town,  horn  in  1785,  .1  niidshipnian  in  the  war 
with  Tripoli,  and  the  victor  in  the  naval  battle  on 
Lake  Erie  in  1813.  His  brother,  Couiniodore  M.  C. 
Perry,  born  in  Newport  in  1794,  commanded  the 
noted  cxpediticm  to  Japan  in  1852-54,  and  concluded 
the  treaty  with  that  country,  cementing  the  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States  over  since  existing. 
The  celebrated  portrait  jjaintcr  Gilbert  Stuart  was 
nlso  a  native  of  this  place,  born  in  1755,  his  portrait 
of  Washington  being  regarded  as  the  best  existing. 
The  western  shores  of  the  bay  north  of  the  Pier  are 
lined  with  coast  resorts.  Here  is  quaint  old  AVick- 
lord,  on  Cowcsct  Bay,  which  has  a  ferry  twelve  miles 
across  to  Newport,  and  still  exhibits  the  "  Rolling 
IJock,"  where  Canonicus  and  Roger  Williams  arc 
said  to  have  signed  their  compact,  and  the  old  Block- 
house huilt  for  a  defense  in  1041.  Farther  north- 
ward is  the  ancient  Sliawomet,  whither  Samuel  Gor- 
ton eanie,  changing  its  name  to  Old  Warwick  in 
honor  of  his  friend  and  j)atron,  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
It  appears  that  Gorton,  a  layman,  wdio  had  a  penchant 
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for  tlicoloyieal  disputation,  iiuulo  liiinsolf  obnoxious 
to  the  IMynioutli  Puritans  in  tlio  early  eolonial  time, 
and  they  banislied  him  in  1G37.  He  went  to  New- 
port and  expressed  his  opinions  too  frcu^ly,  and  was 
banished  thence  in  UUl.  Wandering  to  Providence, 
he  was  driven  from  tliere  to  Cranston,  nearby,  the 
next  year,  and  again  expehed  from  Cranston  a  few 
montlis  lat(M',  and  he  tinally  settled  at  Shawomet. 
]iut  they  still  pursued  iiim,  and  in  1G43  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  came  from  lioston  and  took  liim  and 
ten  others  back  as  prisoners,  and  they  Avcre  tried  and 
sentenced  as  "  damnable  heretics "  to  banishment 
from  America.  Gorton  sought  Warwick's  protection, 
and  the  Earl  sent  him  back  to  Shawomet,  where  ho 
lived  undisturbed,  but,  after  changing  its  name,  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  publishing  pamphlets  attacking 
IMassachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  among  them  being 
the  "  Antidote  Against  Pharisaic  Teachers "  and 
"  Simplicitic's  Defence  against  Seven-Headed  Pol- 
icy." The  next  thing  of  note  occurring  in  Warwick 
was  the  disfranchisement,  in  1G52,  of  the  clerk  of  the 
unfortunate  town  on  seven  charges :  iirst,  calling  the 
officers  of  the  town  rogues  and  thieves ;  second,  call- 
ing all  the  town  rogues  and  thieves ;  third,  threaten- 
ing to  kill  all  the  mares  in  town,  etc.  In  1G7G  the 
Indians  attacked  and  burnt  it,  and  since,  it  has  had 
little  history.  General  Greene  was  a  native  of  War- 
wick, born  in  1742. 

In  sailing  up  Narragansett  Bay,  one  is  struck  with 
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tlio  miivorsallty  of  tho  proliHc  crop  of  tlicsc  waters, — 
the  clam.  U:\ny  of  tlio  inhabitants  scorn  to  spend 
iniu'li  of  their  time  feathering  tlieni ;  men  and  boys 
in  boats  are  dredging  all  the  coves  and  shallows  for 
tlic  flams,  seizing  enormous  numbers  by  the  skillful 
use  of  their  handy  double  rakes.  These  people  arc 
proud  of  their  hemic  institution,  tlic  Khode  Island 
"  elam-bakc,"  which  is  a  main-stay  of  all  the  shore 
resorts,  and  is  considered  a  connecting  link,  binding 
them  to  the  Narragansctts,  who  originated  it.  To 
j)roperly  conduct  the  "  clam-bake "  a  wood  fire  is 
built  in  the  open  air,  upon  a  layer  of  large  stones, 
and  when  these  are  sufficiently  heated,  the  embers 
and  aslies  are  swept  oft',  the  hot  stones  covered  with 
sea-weed,  and  clams  in  the  shells,  Avitli  other  delica- 
cies, put  upon  it,  being  enveloped  by  masses  of  sea- 
weed and  sail-cloths  to  keep  in  the  steam.  The  clams 
arc  thus  baked  by  the  heated  stones,  and  steamed 
and  seasoned  by  the  moisture  from  the  salt  sea-weed. 
The  coverings  are  then  removed,  the  clams  opened, 
and  the  feasting  begins.  With  appetite  whetted  by 
the  delicious  breezes  coming  over  the  bright  Avaters 
of  the  bay,  the  meal  is  relished  beyond  description. 
There  arc  millions  of  clams  thus  consumed,  but  their 
fj:rowth  is  enormous,  and  the  supply  seems  perennial. 
Tlie  chief  of  these  places  is  Rocky  Point,  a  forest- 
covered  promontory,  the  favorite  resort  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Rhode  Island  capital,  where  the  "  clam- 
hakes  "  have  acquired  great  fame. 
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L'(»C;i:U    WILLIAMS. 

Tlioi'o  flows  soutlicastward  out  of  ^[assacliusotls 
the  ]>l.'ickstono  llivor  into  Kliodc  Island,  and  goiui,' 
over  Pawtuck(!t  Falls  it  then  becomes  for  a  brief 
space  the  Pa\vtucket  River,  and  finally,  at  its  nioutii, 
the  Sccconk  River,  making  part  of  Providence  har- 
bor and  one  of  the  heads  of  Narragansett  Bay.  Tlio 
shores  of  this  river  swarm  with  industrial  operatives, 
for  its  valley  is  one  of  ti»e  greatest  regions  of  textile 
mills  in  the  world,  and  half  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  live  in  the  chief  city  on  its  banks,  Providence. 
Nine  centuries  ago  the  Norsemen  are  said  to  have 
sailed  up  into  this  region,  which  they  called  Vinland, 
but  the  first  settlement  was  not  made  until  UVM). 
The  brave  and  pious  Welshman,  Roger  Williams,  the 
heretical  Salem  preacher  whom  the  Puritans  in  lO-'}.") 
banished  from  j\rassachusetts,  went  afoot  through  the 
forest  to  the  8eeconk  Plains  along  th  j  hnver  Black- 
stone  River,  and  halting  there,  lived  wi  •  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  who  were  always  his  firm  friends.  But  the 
wrathful  Puritans  would  not  long  permit  this,  and 
ordered  him  to  move  on,  so  that  in  the  spring  of 
1G3G,  with  five  companions,  he  embarked  in  a  li)g 
canoe  and  floated  down  the  Seeconk  River,  his  move- 
ments being  Avatched  by  Indian  groups  upon  tlic 
banks.  He  crossed  over  the  stream  finally,  and 
landed  on  what  has  since  been  called  "  What  Cluier 
Rock,"    on    the    eastern    edge   of  Providence,   thus 
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iiaiiu'd  because,  wlicii  Williams  stepped  asliorc,  some 
of  the  Indians  sainted  him  witli  tlie  pleasant  greet- 
in;;:,  "  Wiiat  cheer,  Notop  ?"  (friend) — words  that  arc 
istill  carefully  preserved  throughout  Providence  and 
liie  State  in  the  names  of  banks,  buildings,  and  vari- 
ous associations.  He  regarded  this  as  a  decidedly 
good  omen,  and  started  a  settlement,  calling  it  Provi- 
dence, "in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  (jlod's  mer- 
ciful providence  to  him  in  his  distress."  His  exalted 
]ii('ty  was  beyond  question,  and  not  only  is  the  re- 
ligions s[iirit  in  which  the  city  was  founded  indicated 
by  its  name,  but  even  in  the  titles  of  the  streets  arc 
incorporated  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  higher  emo- 
tions, as  in  Joy  Street,  Faith  Street,  Hap})y  Street, 
Hope  Street,  Friendship  Street,  Benefit  Street,  Be- 
nevolent Street,  and  many  more.  Wc  are  told  that 
his  early  colonists  adopted  the  Indian  foods,  such  as 
parched  corn,  which  the  aborigines  called  "  anhu- 
niinea,"  from  which  has  come  the  name  of  hominy, 
and  the  famous  Narragansctt  mixture  of  corn  and 
beans,  the  "  m'sick(puitash,"  which  has  become  suc- 
cotash. 

l\(iger  Williams  in  Rhode  Island,  in  lOliO,  becanie 
a  Uaptist,  ami  the  "Society  of  the  First  liaptist 
Cliureli,"  which  he  founded  that  year  in  Providence, 
claims  to  be  the  oldest  Baptist  organization  in 
America.  But  Williams  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what unstable,  for  he  only  remained  with  this  church 
as  j)astor  four  years,  then  withdrawing,  as   he  had 
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grave  doubts  of  the  validity  of  his  own  baptism.  It 
appears  that  when  this  church  was  started,  a  hiyman, 
Ezekiel  HolHman,  first  baptized  Williams,  and  then 
Williams  baptized  HoUiman  and  the  others.  When 
he  withdrew,  it  was  not  only  from  the  pastoral  rela- 
j  tion,  but  he  ceased  worshipping  with  the  brethren, 

and  his  conscientious  scruples  finally  brought  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  ^'  no  regularly  constituted 
church  on  earth,  nor  any  person  authorized  to  ad- 
minister any  church  ordinance,  nor  could  there  be 
until  new  apostles  were  sent  by  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church,  for  whose  coming  he  was  seeking." 
During  many  years  thereafter  he  held  his  religious 
meetings  in  a  grove.  This  venerable  Baptist  society 
which  Roger  Williams  founded  built  a  new  church  in 
172G,  and  in  its  honor  they  had  a  ^^  grand  dinner." 
The  elaborate  banquet  of  those  primitive  days  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  congregation  dining  upon  one 
sheep,  one  pound  of  butter,  two  loaves  of  bread,  and 
a  peck  of  peas,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-seven  shillings. 
Their  white  wooden  church,  with  its  surmounting 
steeple,  overlooks  the  city  from  a  slope  rising  above 
Providence  Kiver. 

THE   CITY   OF   PUOVIDENCE. 

Providence  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  hills  at 
the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  its  centre  is  a  fine 
new  Union  Railway  Station,  completed  in  181)7. 
Near  by  is  the  massive  City  Hall,  one  of  the  chief 
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pnl)llc  buildings  in  Rhode  Island,  a  granite  structure 
costiiig  $1,500,000.  In  high  relief  upon  its  front  is 
a  medallion  bust  of  the  founder  of  the  little  State, 
linger  Williams,  wearing  the  typical  sugar-loaf  hat. 
A  feature  of  this  impressive  building  is  the  magnifi- 
cent stair-hall,  lighted  from  above ;  and  from  the 
surmounting  tower  there  is  a  wide  view  over  the  city 
and  suburbs,  and  far  down  the  bay  towards  the  ocean. 
In  front  is  the  public  square,  with  a  stately  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  IMonument  of  blue  Westerly  granite, 
bearing  the  names  of  nearly  seventeen  hundred  men 
of  Riiode  Island  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
guarded  by  well-executed  bronze  statues  represent- 
ing the  different  arms  of  the  service.  Facing  it  is  a 
statue  in  heroic  bronze  of  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Rurnside,  who  died  in  1881.  These  works  are 
artistic,  but  the  priceless  art  gem  in  Providence  is 
the  exquisite  little  picture  of  "  The  Hours,"  painted 
on  a  sheet  of  ivory  six  by  seven  inches,  in  London, 
by  the  great  portrait  and  miniature  painter,  Edward 
Greene  Malbone,  of  Newport — the  three  Grecian 
nymphs,  Eunomia,  Dice  and  Irene,  representing  the 
Past,  Present  and  Future.  The  President  of  the 
lioyal  Academy  said  of  it,  "  I  have  seen  a  picture, 
}tainted  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Malbone, 
^vlli^•ll  no  man  in  England  could  excel."  This  is  his 
masterpiece,  one  of  the  most  admired  paintings  in 
Anicrioa,  and  is  kept  carefully  in  the  Athentvum  (to 
MJiiih  it  was  })roscnted  by  a   public  subscription  in 
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1853),  a  solid  little  granite  liouse  built  on  the  liill- 
sitlc,  not  far  from  the  Baptist  church. 

Farther  up  this  hill  are  the  caini)us  and  rows  of 
buildings  of  Brown  University,  the  great  Rhode 
Island  Baptist  College  with  seven  hundred  students, 
founded  in  1704,  and  bearing  the  name  of  oneof  tiio 
leading  families  of  the  wealthy  manufacturing  house 
of  Brown  &  Ives.  The  campus  is  shaded  with  Hue 
old  elms,  and  some  of  the  newer  buildings  are  hand- 
some and  elaborate  structures.  Around  this  univer- 
sity, and  all  through  the  extensive  suburbs,  are  tlio 
splendid  homes  of  the  capitalists  and  mill-owners  of 
the  State,  who  have  made  this  hill,  rising  between 
the  Providence  and  Seeconk  Rivers,  the  most  attrac- 
tive residential  section,  lieneiit  Street,  on  the  hill, 
is  lined  with  the  palaces  of  these  textile  millionairis. 
Providence  is,  in  fact,  a  city  of  many  hills,  and  its 
houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  Extensive  sections  can  bo 
traversed  without  seeing  a  single  brick  or  stone  build- 
ing. There  is  a  large  railway  traffic,  but  only  a  small 
trade  by  sea,  beyond  bringing  coal  and  cotton,  though 
the  city  formerly  enjoyed  an  extensive  China  trade. 
Like  all  the  Rhode  Island  towns  it  has  many  mills  and 
much  wealth,  and  there  are  thirty  or  forty  banks  to 
take  care  of  its  money.  Besides  textiles,  its  mills 
make  locomotives  and  Corliss  steam-engines,  silver- 
Avare  and  jewelry,  cigars,  rifles  and  stoves,  gimlet- 
pointed  wood-screws,  tortoise-shell  work  and  cocoaniit 
dippers,  cottonseed  and  peanut  oils,  and  many  other 
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tliiiij^s,  not  ovcrltMikiiig-  the  famous  "Pain-killer,"  for 
tiic  ilKs  of  hunijuiity,  which  is  consumed  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand  g-ailons  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     The 
'' I*ain-killer  "  factory  was  always  one  of  the  lions  of 
the  town,  althouf^h  now  the  new  Rhode   Island  State 
House,  tinished  in  1898,  also  connuands  great  public 
admiration.      This  is  a  huge;  dome-surmounted  build- 
ing-  ill    Renaissance,  constructed  of  Georgia  marble 
and   pink  granite.      But    Providence,  above   every- 
thing else,  reveres  the  memory  of  Koger  Williams, 
wlio  died  in   l()8)i,  and  is  interred  in  the  old  North 
1  Jurying    Groujid.      On    Abbott    Street    is   carefully 
preserved,  as  a  precious  relic,  a  small  old  house  with 
(juaint  peaked  roof,  built  in  the  s(!ventcenth  century, 
and  r(!V(U'enced  as  the  place  where  he  held  some  of 
liis  religious  nu^etings.     His  bronze  statue  ornaments 
the,    Roger  Williams    Park    to   which    Broad    Street 
leads,  a  beautiful  tract  of  about  one  hundred  acres, 
surrounding    the     quaint     gambrel-roofed    house    in 
which    lived    his    great-great-granddaughter,    Ijctsy 
Williauis,  for  many  years,  Avho  gave  this   domain  to 
the    city  in    1871,  as    her    tribute  to  his  memory. 
Here  are  refreshments  served  at  "  What  Cheer  Cot- 
tage."     But    the    most    treasured    memorial    of   the 
ininider    is    his    origiii.ii    hmdiug-place     of    ''  What 
Cheer  Kofk,"  wher(!   the  Indians  greeted  him  along- 
side the  Seecoidv   liiver, —  a  pile   of  slaty  rocks,  eu- 
eld^d  hy  a  railing,  ni'ar  the  foot  of  Williams  Street, 
•inn  II  hy  the  waterside. 
Vmi„  III. -71 
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PROVIDKNCE   TO   WORCESTER. 

Wo  ascond  the  Secconk  River  to  Pawtucket,  about 
five  miles  distant,  a  busy  manufacturing  town  of 
thirty  thousand  people,  noted  as  the  place  where 
Samuel  Slater  introduced  the  cotton  manufactiu'o 
into  the  United  States  in  1790,  the  original  Slater 
mill  still  standing.  The  Pawtucket  Falls  of  fifty 
feet  give  the  valuable  water-power  Avhich  has  made 
the  })lace,  and  here  are  some  of  tlie  greatest  thread 
factories  in  the  Avorld.  The  town  extends  up  into 
the  villages  of  Central  and  Valley  Falls,  and  tlic 
enormous  power  furnished  by  the  river  is  drawn 
ii}X)n  at  different  levels  from  several  dams.  All  sorts 
of  cotton  textiles,  muslins  and  calicoes  arc  made,  and 
the  slopes  running  up  from  the  valley,  with  the  })hi- 
teaus  above,  arc  covered  with  the  operatives'  houses. 
This  town  has  the  most  attractive  situation  on  the 
Blackstone  River,  which  here  changes  its  najno  to 
the  Pawtucket,  and  finally  to  the  Seeconk.  Samuel 
Slater,  who  started  it,  was  a  native  of  Belper,  in 
Derbyshire,  England,  having  worked  there  for  both 
Strutt  and  Arkwright,  the  fathers  of  the  textil(3  in- 
dustries. Learning  that  American  bounties  had  been 
offered  for  the  introduction  of  Arkwright's  patents  in 
cotton-spinning,  he  crossed  the  ocean,  landhig  at 
Newport  in  1789.  Here  he  heard  that  Moses  Drown 
had  attempted  cotton-s[)inning  by  machinery  in 
Rhode  Island.      He    wrote    Brown,  telling  what  lio 
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could  do,  and  received  a  reply  in  which  Brown  said 
his  attempt  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  added :  "  If 
tlidu  canst  do  this  thing,  I  invite  thee  to  come  to 
liliode  Island  and  have  the  credit  and  the  j)roiit  of 
introducing  cotton  manufacture  into  America."  Slater 
went  to  Pawtuckct,  and  on  December  21,  171)0,  he 
started  three  carding-inachines  and  spinning-frames 
of  seventy-two  s})indles.  lie  afterwards  became 
verv  i)roininent,  building  large  mills  at  Pawtucket 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  impetus  thus  given  the  place 
made  it  the  leading  American  manuftxcturing  centre 
for  a  half-centurv.  The  Indian  name  of  the  falls 
was  retained  by  the  city. 

The  Blackstone  River  was  named  after  the  recluse 
Anglican  clergyman,  Kev.  William  lilackstone,  who, 
as  heretofore  stated,  first  settled  Boston  about  1G25. 
\\  hen  he  found,  after  a  brief  experience,  that  he 
could  not  get  on  with  the  Puritan  colonists,  who  came 
in  there  too  numerously,  he  sold  out  and  "  retired 
into  the  wilderness."  lie  wandered  for  over  forty 
miles  into  the  forests,  and  during  more  tlian  forty 
vears  made  his  home  on  the  banks  of  this  stream 
among  the  Indians,  not  far  above  Pawtucket  Falls, 
lie  lived  there  in  liis  hermit  home  at  Study  Hill 
among  his  books,  the  river  rushing  by,  and  the  Prov- 
idence and  Worcester  Branch  of  the  New  Haven 
(Consolidated  Railroad  now  cuts  its  route  deeply 
through  his  hill,  running  among  the  dams,  and  in 
some  cases  over  them,  on  its  way  up  the  busy  valley 
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of  this   very   crooked  river.     Its   -waters,  Avhieh  do 
sueli  good  service!  for  so  many  mills,  become  more 
and  more  pollutetl  as  they  descend,  so  that  its  lower 
course  is  a  malodorous  and  dark-colored  stream.    The 
river    is    about  forty-five    miles  long,  rising  in  the 
hills  adjacent  to  Worcester  and  flowing  in  winding 
readies  towards  the  southeast,  descending  over  five 
hundred  feet  to   Providence.     The    mills,  however, 
have  grown  vastly  beyond  its  capacity  as  a  water- 
power,  so  that  auxiliary  steam  is  now  largely  iisotl, 
Numerous  ponds  and  other  feeders  accumulate  a  vast 
amount   of  water    for    the    IJlackstone    in    Southern 
Massachusetts,  and  its  lower  course  for  nearly  thirty 
miles  is  a  succession  of  dams,  canals  and  mills,  makini; 
one   of  the   greatest   factory   district*    in    existence. 
Over  .1  half-million  people  work  and  live  in  this  busy 
valley,   the  operatives  being  chiefly  French    Cana- 
dians,  Swedes^,   and    the  various   15ritisli    races,  the 
French  preponderating  in  some  of  the  towns.     The 
Yankees  long  ago  left,  seeking  better  pay  elsewhere, 
being  replaced  by  a  more  contented  people  satisfied 
to  work  in  mills.     Most  of  the  huge  factories  lining 
the  river  are  owned  by  wealthy  corporations  having 
their  head  offices  in  lioston  or  Providence,  and  it  is 
said  that,  the  buildings  being  without  signs  or  names, 
many  of  the  operatives  actually  do  not  know  who 
they  work  for.     These  mills  are  four  and  five  stories 
high,  often  a  thousand  feet  long,  with  hundreds  of 
windows  and  ponderous  stairway-towers. 
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Ascoiuling  the  river,  tlie  factory  settlements  of 
Lonstlnle,  Ashton,  Albion  and  Manville  are  passed, 
and  we  come  to  Woonsocket  Hill,  one  of  the  highest 
in  IJliode  Island.  Here  the  river  goes  around  various 
honds  adnnrahly  arranged  for  conducting  its  Avaters 
tin'ough  the  mills,  and  the  town  of  Woonsocket  is 
hiiilt  where  twenty  thousand  people  make  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  the  noted  "  Harris  cassimere  "  having 
hcon  long  the  chief  manufacture  at  the  Social  Mills. 
To  the  northward,  Woonsocket  spreads  into  the  towns 
of  Blackstonc  and  Waterford,  also  industrial  hives; 
and  finally,  having  followed  the  river  up  to  its 
sources,  the  route  leads  to  Worcester,  the  second 
city  of  ^Massachusetts,  forty-five  miles  west  of  Boston, 
styled  the  "  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,"  with  a 
p()j)iilation  of  over  one  lumdred  thousand  people.  Its 
cliicf  newspaper,  the  Masmclmsvits  Spy^  is  noted  as 
having  actually  started  as  a  spy  upon  the  royalists  in 
tlie  exciting  times  preceding  the  Kevolutionary  War, 
and  is  still  a  prosperous  publication.  It  was  at  a 
Worcester  banquet  in  177()  that  the  "  Sons  of  Free- 
dom "  (h'aidc  the  noted  toast  :  "  Mav  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  America  endure  till  the  sun  grows 
dim  with  age  and  this  earth  returns  to  chaos  ;  per- 
potuid  itching  without  the  benefit  of  scratching  to  the 
enemies  of  America !"  Worcester  is  a  great  manu- 
facturing city,  but  has  almost  lost  its  New  England 
jiopuiation  from  the  steady  Yankee  migration  west- 
ward, they  being  replaced  in  its  numerous  mills  by 
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Frcncli  Canadians,  Swodes  and  Irish,  tlio  latter  pre- 
dominating. It  has  a  nobio  JSoldicrs'  IMonnniont,  u 
si)lcndid  railway  station,  and  the  lino  buildings  of 
tho  Mas.sacliusett.s  Lunatic  Asylum  standing  on  the 
highest  hill  in  the  suburbs.  Its  new  white  marble 
(Jity  Hall,  c'(mi|)Ietcd  in  1898,  is  an  imposing  cdilicc. 
The  huge  Washburn  &  j\Ioen  Wire  Works  arc  on  Sal- 
isbury Pond,  in  the  outskirts.  Among  tho  interest- 
ing old  dwellings  is  the  Bancroft  House,  where  tiic 
historian,  George  Bancroft,  was  born,  in  1800,  dying 
in  1891.  The  great  attraction  of  Worcester  is  Lake 
Quinsigamond,  on  tho  eastern  verge,  a  long,  dcop, 
narrow  loch,  stretching  among  the  hills  four  miles 
away,  Avith  little  gems  of  islands  and  villa-bordered 
shores.  Scattered  over  the  distant  rim  of  enclosing 
hills  are  several  typical  Yankee  villages,  with  their 
church-spires  set  against  the  horizon.  Worcester 
had  a  chequered  colonial  career,  the  Indians  repeat- 
edly driving  out  the  early  settlers,  until  they  built  ii 
fortress-like  church  on  the  Common,  where  each  man 
attended  on  the  Sabbath,  carrying  his  musket.  These 
resolute  colonists  were  Puritans,  bent  on  enforcing 
their  own  ideas,  for  when  a  few  Scotch  Presbyterians 
came  in  1 720,  and  built  a  church  of  that  creed,  it 
was  declared  a  "  cradle  of  heresy  "  and  demolished. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  P^rench  Acadians,  ex- 
iled from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
came  to  Worcester,  and  their  descendants  are  now 
among  its  prominent  people. 
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\cw  Kii^^land,  as  is  well  known,  was  forced  to 
.'ulojit  nianuf'acturinf^,  because  the  inhabitants  could 
lint  extract  a  livin;^  from  the  soil.  It  is  difficult  to 
s.iv  wlu^ro  is  the  most  sterile  rc'^ion,  but  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  seems  to  be  generally  a<jfreed  that  the  town 
of  Ware,  on  the  Ware  IJiver,  northwest  of  Worcester, 
is  h.'inl  to  beat  in  tiiis  respect.  It  is  a  i»ictures(|uely 
jdc.'itcd  niill-viila|yfe,  with  a  soil  that  is  stony  and 
sterile.  The  orijj^inal  i^rant  of  the  land  was  mad(^  to 
soldiers  as  a  reward  for  bravery  in  Kinjjj  l*hili|)'s 
War.  They  thankfully  accej)ted  the  gift  and  went 
there,  but  after  examination  left,  and  sold  all  their 
domain  at  the  rate  of  about  two  cents  an  aero. 
President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  rode  through  the 
town,  Init  never  wanted  to  see  it  again,  saying  regret- 
fully, ill  describing  the  land  :  "  It  is  like  self-righte(uis- 
ncss ;  the  more  a  man  lias  of  it,  the  poorer  he  is." 
Someone  wrote  a  poem  describing  the  creation  of  the 
jilace,  of  which  this  a  specimen  stanza  : 

"Panic  Nature  once,  while  making  land, 
Had  refuse  left  of  stone  and  sand. 
She  viewed  it  well,  then  threw  it  down 
Between  Coy's  Hill  and  Belchertown, 
And  said,  '  You  paltry  stuiT,  lie  there, 
And  make  a  town,  and  call  it  Ware.'  " 

MOUNT   HOPE    BAY. 

<  h\  the  northeastern  verge  of  Narragansett  Bay  is 
^hiinit  Hope  Bay,  its  shores  attractive  alike  in  lovely 
riceimry  and  the  most  interesting  tradition.     It  is  also 
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n  r('<(I()n  (»f  most  vonor.*il)lo  niiti(juity  in  America. 
Hither  eame  llie  aneieiit  Nor.someii  Vikings,  who  e\- 
j)h»re<l  it,  and  sojourned  there  ahnost  a  tliousand 
y(Nar.s  a<j^o.  These  \vanderin<;  Nors(mum,  early  eol- 
(>nizin<if  Ireland  and  (Jreeidand,  are  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  maiidand  of  North  America  in  the  tenth 
eentury,  th(!  ener{4;<'tie  Leit",  a  soji  of  Eric  the  Ked, 
afterwards,  in  tin;  year  1001,  sailin<j^  alonj^  tlic 
American  coast,  an«l  Hndin}^  lirst,  Ilellidand,  or  the 
"  Flat  Land,"  su))})osed  to  l)(^  Newfoundland,  then 
INIark  Land,  or  the  "  Wood  Land,"  now  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Vinland,  or  the  "  A'ine  Land,"  being  the  coasts 
of  ^Massachusetts  and  Khod(^  Lsland,  and  Avintering  in 
Narragansett  and  Mount  Hope  liays.  The  next  year 
Leif's  brother,  Thorvald,  came  along"  these  coasts 
with  thirty  men,  and  also  i)asscd  a  winter  in  Mount 
Hope  Bay.  The  following  season  he  sent  a  })arty  of 
explorers  liithcr,  and  in  the  year  1004  he  again  came 
personally,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  tl»c  Li- 
dians,  his  companions  returning  to  Greenland.  There 
seem  to  have  been  subsequent  Norsemen  visits,  and 
the  name  of  Viidand  was  given  by  them  on  account 
of  the  profusion  of  vines  growing  on  the  shores  and 
islands,  which  was  a  novelty  to  these  wanderers  froiii 
the  far  north. 

Mount  Hope  Bay  is  the  broadening  estuary  of 
Taunton  Great  River,  and  the  elongated  peninsula 
of  Bristol  Neck  divides  it  from  Narragansett  ]5ay  to 
the  westward,  stretching  up  to  Providence.      Upon 
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'I'.iimton  Circ.'it  Hivor  is  n  inaj^nifieont  wator-jmwor 
wliifli  lias  itnxluc'cd  tlio  success  oi'  Tjiuntoii,  a  busy 
inaiiiirartiiriii<;  town  of  lliirty  thousand  jx'opli^, 
wIhtc  \\wy  mako  l(»tM)in()tivcs  and  tacks,  bricks, 
screws  and  l)ritainiia  ware,  its  name  coming  from 
Taunton  in  SonnTsctsinro,  its  founder  having  boon 
HIi/ahcth  Pool,  a  pious  Puritan  lady  of  that  pl.aco. 
W  li(  11  the  iirst  settlors  (explored  the  river  they  made 
a  wondorfnl  anti(jnarian  discovery.  Upon  the  shore, 
hclow  Taunton,  and  oj)posite  what  are  now  the  gar- 
dens and  pleasure-grounds  of  Dighton,  was  found 
the  famous  "  Writing  l\ock,"  lying  j)artly  submerged 
by  the  waterside,  and  when  the  tide  is  out,  present- 
ing a  smooth  face  slightly  inclined  towards  the  river. 
It  is  a  large  greenstone  boulder,  the  color  changed  to 
dusky  red  by  the  elements,  and  it  now  has  the  faint 
impression  of  hieroglyphics  on  its  surface  that  have 
l)een  almost  effaced  by  the  action  of  the  water.  In 
the  early  colonial  days  these  marks  were  very  dis- 
tinct, and  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  they  could  be  jdainly  distinguished  from  the 
deck  of  a  passing  vessel.  These  inscriptions  on  the 
Dighton  rock  excited  much  Avonder,  and  were  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  Norsemen.  Old  Cotton 
Mather  described  it,  saying  that  among  the  '^  curi- 
osities of  New  England,  one  is  that  of  a  mighty  rock, 
on  a  perpendicular  side  whereof,  by  a  river  which  at 
hifijh  tide  covers  part  of  it,  there  are  very  deeply 
engraved,  no  man  alive  knows  how  or  when,  about 
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half  a  score  linos,  near  ten  foot  long  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  broad,  iilled  with  strange  characters."  An- 
other learned  man  speaks  of  thcni  as  "  Punic  inscrip- 
tions which  remain  to  this  day,"  made  by  the  Pluc- 
nicians.  l^clow,  and  near  Fall  River,  many  years 
ago,  there  was  exhumed  a  skeleton  in  sitting  posture, 
wearing  a  brass  breast-plate  and  a  belt  of  ))rass 
armor.  Much  marvel  resulted  from  this  importaiit 
discovery,  which  was  thought  to  have  j)roduced  a 
veritable  dead  Viking,  and  It  ih  'd  to  have  inspired 
Longfellow's  poem  of  "  The  Skeleton  in  Armor  "  : 

"Spcuk  !  speak  !  thou  fearful  guest ! 
Who,  with  thy  liollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armor  drest, 
Coinest  to  daunt  me  ! 

"Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
Rut  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  aims, 
Why  dost  thou  haunt  me?" 

Thus  he  answers : 

"  I  was  a  Viking  old  I 
My  deeds,  though  manifold, 
No  Skald  in  song  has  told, 
No  Saga  taught  thee  I 

"Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse. 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse. 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse  ; 
For  this  I  sought  tlico." 

And  tlien  the  poet  unfolds  his  weird  and  romantic 
history.     Despite  the  Norsemen  traditions,  however, 
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it  is  rcfjardcd  as  more  probable  tbat  both  tlie  liicro- 
j^lvphic's  and  the  skeleton  were  of  Indian  origin. 

KIXOt     PHILIP. 

Upon  the  western  shore  of  ]\[ount  Hope  Bay  is  tlie 
town  of  liristol,  quiet,  Avith  wide,  grassy,  tree-shaded 
streets  leading  down  to  the  waterside,  now  a  pleasant 
sminnor-resort,  having  a  ferry  over  to  Fall  River. 
Fartlier  up  the  peninsula  is  Warren,  with  its  facto- 
ries. In  l^ristol  rises  the  splendid  isolated  eminence 
of  Mount  Hope,  which  gives  the  bay  its  name.  Its 
rounded  summit  is  a  mass  of  quartzite  rock,  almost 
c'ovcri'd  by  grass.  It  is  hardly  three  hundred  feet 
lii^li,  l)ut  being  the  nu)st  elevated  spot  anywhere 
around,  has  a  grand  outlook,  every  town  in  Rhode 
Island  being  visible  from  it,  and  all  the  islands  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  while  far  to  the  southward,  upon 
distant  Aquidneck,  Newport  gleams  in  the  sunlight. 
Eastward,  across  Mount  Hope  Bay,  the  city  of  Fall 
IJivcr,  with  its  rising  terraces  of  huge  granite  mills, 
is  l)uilt  apparently  into  the  sloping  side  of  a  ledge  of 
rocks.  Upon  this  mountain  lived  the  famous  chief, 
King  Philip,  and  from  it,  with  his  warrior  band,  he 
suHicd  forth  to  carry  slaughter  and  rapine  among  the 
I'uritan  settlements.  The  eastern  side  of  Mount  Hope 
falls  off  precipitously  to  the  bay,  and  when  ho  was 
Hiially  surprised  by  the  colonists  in  his  lair,  he  is 
said  to  have  rolled  down  this  steep  declivity  like  a 
barrel.     The  moantain  top  is  now  known  as  "  King 
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Philip's  Seat ;"  there  is  a  natural  excavation  in  the 
mountain  side,  called  "  King  Philip's  Throne  |"  and 
from  the  foot  the  waters  of  "  Philip's  Spring "  flow 
away,  a  little  purling  brook,  out  to  Taunton  River. 
One  disgruntled  early  colonial  annalist  described  the 
place  as  "  Philip's  Sty  at  Mount  Hope."  The  greatest 
tradition  of  this  region  tells  of  the  ambush,  surprise 
and  death  of  this  famous  sachem,  the  "  Last  of  the 
Wampanoags." 

The  name  of  Wampanoag  means  "  the  men  of  the 
East  Land,"  or  the  Indians  to  the  eastward  of  Narra- 
gansctt  Bay.  When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  noted  Massasoit  was  the  Grand  Sachciii 
of  the  Wampanoags,  or  Pokanokets,  whose  territory 
embraced  most  of  the  country  from  Narragansctt 
Bay  to  Cape  Cod.  The  tribe  had  previously  num- 
bered thirty  thousand,  but  a  pestilence  had  reduced 
them  to  a  small  figure,  barely  three  hundred,  not  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  "  Mayflower."  Massasoit 
felt  his  weakness  and  made  friends  with  the  colonists, 
his  treaties  of  peace  being  faithfully  kept  for  a  half- 
century.  The  old  sachem  lived  north  of  Mount 
Hope,  at  Sowamset,  now  the  town  of  Warren,  whore 
his  favorite  "  Massasoit  Spring  "  still  pours  out  its 
libations.  He  died  in  1061,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
leaving  two  sons,  Mooanum  and  Metacomet.  Shortly 
after  Ids  death,  these  sons  went  to  Plymouth  to  con- 
firm the  treaties  with  the  whites,  and  were  so  much 
pleased  with  their  reception   that  they  asked  to  be 
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j^'iven  Euj^lish  names.  The  colonial  court  accord- 
iii;^'lv  conferred  upon  them  the  names  of  Alexander 
and  IMiilip.  Tiie  former  was  chief  sachem,  but  died 
Avitliiii  a  year,  Phili})  succeeding.  During  the  next 
decade  he  lived  in  comparative  friendliness,  but  was 
alwavs  unsatisfied  and  restless.  He  crrew  to  distrust 
the  colonists,  and  never  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
their  religion.  When  John  Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle, 
who  converted  so  many,  preached  before  him,  Philip 
jiitilcd  a  button  off  Eliot's  doublet,  saying  in  contempt 
th.it  he  valued  it  more  than  the  discourse,  a  remark 
which  led  pious  old  Cotton  Mather  to  exclaim,  in  hor- 
ror, "  tlie  monster!"  It  was  not  long  before  the 
jicaccful  relations  were  broken,  and,  after  1G71, 
rhilip  travelled  among  the  tribes  throughout  New 
Jjighuid,  (exciting  them  to  a  crusade  against  the  col- 
onists, and  forming  a  powerful  league,  including  the 
Karragansctts,  who  had  been  friendly.  The  result 
w;is  the  most  desolating  Indian  war  from  which  the 
colonies  ever  suffered.  The  whites  were  everywhere 
attacked,  but  made  heroic  defense,  and  in  1G75-6 
tliey  defeated  all  the  tribes,*  the  Narragansctts  and 
\Vanij)anoags  being  practically  annihilated. 


! 


KING  Philip's  dliatii. 

Defeated,  and  left  without  resources,  the  savage 
king  Avas  then  himted  from  one  place  to  .another,  finally 
ficcking  refuge  in  his  eyrie  on  Mount  Hope,  with  a 
liandliil  of  followers.     Here  (^aptain  (Miurch  attacked 
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him,  and  on  August  12,  1070,  lio  was  killed  by  a  bullet 
fired  by  an  Indian.  In  Church's  annals  of  tliat  ter- 
rible war  the  story  is  told  of  the  death  of  tliis  chief, 
the  last  of  his  line.  Pliilip  was  ambushed  and  com- 
pletely surprised  on  the  mountain,  and  runniii<jf 
away,  rolled  down  its  side,  the  Indians  trying  to 
escape  through  a  swamp  at  the  foot.  The  attacking 
party  was  posted  around  the  swamp  in  couples,  hid- 
den from  view.  Philip,  partly  clad,  ran  directly 
towards  two  of  the  ambush,  an  Englishman  and  an 
Indian.  The  former  fired,  but  missed  him  ;  then  the 
Indian  fired  twice,  sending  one  bullet  through  his 
lieart  and  the  other  not  more  than  two  inches  from 
it.  Philip  fell  dead  upon  his  face  in  the  mud  and 
water  ;  most  of  his  companions  escaped.  In  Church's 
recital  is  told  what  followed  : 

"  Captain  Church  ordered  Philip's  body  to  l)e 
pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland.  So  some 
of  Captain  Church's  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  liis 
stockings,  and  some  by  his  small  breeches,  bein<; 
otherwise  naked,  and  drew  him  through  the  nuid  to 
the  upland  ;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked,  dirty  beast 
he  looked  like.  Captain  Church  then  said  that,  for- 
asmuch as  he  had  caused  many  an  Englishman's  body 
to  lie  unburied  and  rot  above  ground,  not  one  of  his 
bones  should  be  buried.  And,  calling  his  old  exe- 
cutioner, bid  him  behead  and  (puirter  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  came  with  his  hatchet  and  stood  over  him, 
but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  direct- 
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iiii:,'  it  to  Philip,  and  said  '  he  had  been  a  very  great 
man,  and  had  made  many  a  man  afraid  of  him,  but 
.so  big  as  he  was,  he  would  now  chop  him  in  pieces.' 
And  so  went  to  work  and  did  as  he  was  ordered, 
riiilip  having  one  very  remarkable  liand,  being  very 
iiiuth  scarred,  occasioned  by  the  splitting  of  a  pistol 
ill  it  formerly.  Captain  Church  gave  the  head  and 
tliat  hand  to  Aldermon,  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to 
show  to  such  gentlemen  as  would  bestow  gratuities 
upon  him,  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a  penny  by 
it.  This  being  on  the  last  day  of  the  Aveek,  the 
Captain  Avith  his  company  returned  to  the  island 
(A(|uidiieck),  tarried  there  until  Tuesday,  and  thou 
went  off  and  ranged  through  all  the  woods  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  received  their  premium,  Avhich  was  30 
t^Iiilliiigs  per  head  for  the  enemies  which  they  had 
killed  or  taken,  instead  of  all  wages,  and  Philip's 
head  went  at  the  same  price.  Methinks  it  is  scanty 
reward  and  poor  encouragement,  though  it  was  better 
than  what  had  been  some  time  before.  For  this 
nuich  they  received  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
man,  wiiich  was  all  the  reward  they  had,  except  the 
honor  of  killing  Philip." 

When  the  party  brought  Philip's  head  to  Ply- 
moiitli,  the  Puritan  meeting  was  celebrating  a  solenni 
tliaiiksgiving,  and  quoting,  again,  the  words  of  old  Cot- 
ton Mather,  "  God  sent  them  in  the  head  of  a  leviathan 
for  a  thanksgiving  feast."  This  head  was  exposed  on 
a  gibbet  at  Plvmouth  for  twentv  years,  as  the  arch- 
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cnciny  of  the  colony.  But  tilings  were  different  .'if- 
terwards.  The  "  monster  "  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury became  Ji  martyr  in  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
Irving  wrote  King  Philip's  biography  ;  Southey  was 
his  bard ;  and  Edwin  Forrest  nobly  impersonatcil 
him.  Thus  the  great  jVIctacomet,  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, is  regarded  as  sinned  against  as  well  as  sinning', 
for  he  was  trying  to  drive  the  invader  from  his  native 
land.  The  resistless  westward  march  of  the  white 
man  overcame  him,  the  first  of  a  long  lino  of  famous 
Indians  to  fall  in  front  of  American  colonization. 

FALL    KIVER. 

Across  ]\[ount  Hope  Bay  is  Fall  River,  in  IMassa- 
chusetts,  now  the  leading  American  city  in  cottmi- 
spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  print  cloths.  Its 
huge  granite  mills  stand  in  ranks,  like  the  platoons 
of  a  marching  regiment,  upon  the  successive  risiii;^^ 
terraces  of  the  eastern  shore.  Nestling  among  the 
hills  above  the  town  arc  the  extensive  Watuppa 
ponds,  long  and  narrow  lakes,  spreading  eight  or  ton 
miles  back  upon  the  higher  plateau.  These,  with 
other  tributary  ponds,  cover  about  tw^elvc  square 
miles  surface,  discharging  through  a  comparatively 
small  stream,  yet  one  carrying  a  largo  volume  of 
water.  This  is  the  Fall  liiver,  dannned  at  the  outlet 
of  the  ponds,  and  barely  two  miles  long,  but  riuniiiii;' 
so  steeply  (htwn  hill  that  within  about  eight  humlrc'l 
yards  distance  it  descends  one  hundred  and  thiity- 
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six  fiet,  thus  being  appropriately  named,  and  in  turn 
"iviii"'  its  name  to  the  town  gatlicred  around  this  ad- 
iiiirabie  water-power.  The  mills,  however,  have 
"lowu  so  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  water-wheels 
that  they  now  run  chiefly  by  steam,  and  Fall  River 
has  a  population  approximating  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  prolific  granite  quarries  in  the  surround- 
ing hills  have  furnished  the  stone  for  these  imposing 
mills,  and  also  for  the  chief  buildings.  Although  a 
New  England  manufacturing  city  of  the  first  rank,  it 
is  not  a  Yankee  settlement,  for  the  operatives  arc 
chiefly  English,  Irish,  Welsh  and  French  Canadians. 
When  the  settlement  began,  it  was  called  Freetown, 
and  afterwards  Troy,  but  the  name  of  the  stream 
linally  became  so  popular  that  the  others  were  dis- 
carded, and  Fall  River  was  adopted  oflicially  u[)on 
its  incorporation  as  a  city.  The  rocky  environment 
enabled  it  to  cheaply  construct  the  grand  mill  build- 
ings, and  thus  had  much  to  do  with  its  success. 

NI<:Wr01iT   OF   AQUIDNECK. 

The  eastern  side  of  Narragansett  Bay  is  chiefly 
(K'cuj)ied  by  Aquidneck,  or  Rhode  Island,  upon  which 
is  the  queen  of  American  seaside  resorts,  Newport. 
AquidiKK'k  is  the  Indian  "  Isle  of  Peace,"  the  word 
literally  meaning  "  floating  on  the  water,"  and  its 
southwestern  extremity  broadens  into  a  wide  penin- 
sula of  almost  level  and  quite  fertile  land,  making  a 
lilateau  elevated  about  flfty  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Vol.  III.— 72 
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island  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  from  three  to  four 
miles  wide,  and  this  plateau  rests  upon  rock,  tlio 
strata  making  cliffs  all  around  it,  with  coves  worked 
into  them  by  the  waters,  presenting  smooth  sand 
beaches  having  intervening  bold  promontories.  The 
southeastern  border  of  this  ])latcau,  facing  the  At- 
lantic, has  an  irregular  front  of  little  bays  and  j)n)- 
jections,  with  the  waves  dashing  against  the  bases 
of  the  cliffs  and  .among  the  rocks  profusely  strewn 
beyond  tlicm.  Behind  the  western  extremity  of  tlic 
island  is  Brenton's  Point,  projecting  in  such  a  way  as 
to  protect  the  inner  harbor  of  Newport.  Here  are 
the  wharves,  facing  the  westward,  and  the  ancient 
part  of  the  town,  its  narrow  streets  and  older  houses 
covering  considerable  surface.  The  harbor  is  pro- 
tected by  a  breakwater,  and  beyond  is  Conanieiit 
Island.  This  was  "  Charming  Newport  of  A([ui(l- 
ncck,"  as  the  colonial  histories  recorded  it,  then  a 
leading  seaport  of  New  England.  Thames  Street, 
fronting  it,  was,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the 
busiest  highways  of  America.  Protecting  the  harhor 
entrance,  upon  Brenton's  Point,  is  Fort  Adams,  which 
was  a  formidable  fortification  before  modern-gun- 
nery improvements  superseded  the  old  systems,  and, 
next  to  Fortress  Monroe,  it  is  the  largest  defensive 
work  in  the  United  States,  having  accommodations 
for  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men.  It  was  bulk 
during  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams,  and  named 
for  him,  being  then   hurried   to  completion  as  a  de- 
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fonsc  against  French  attacks,  war  with  that  country 
scorning  to  be  imminent,  and  the  French  particularly 
desiring  to  possess  Newport.  All  around  the  ancient 
town,  and  spreading  over  the  plateau,  to  which  the 
surface  slopes  upward  in  gentle  ascent  from  the  har- 
l)(tr,  is  the  modern  Newport  of  the  American  nine- 
teenth century  multi-millionaires.  From  the  older 
town,  southward  across  the  plateau,  stretches  the 
cliief  street,  Jiellevue  Avenue,  through  the  fashion- 
able residential  district. 

William  Coddington,  whose  name  is  preserved  in 
various  ways,  but  whose  descendants  arc  said  to  have 
been  degenerate,  founded  Newport.  He  led  a  band 
of  dissenters  from  the  Puritan  church  in  Massachu- 
setts and  bought  Aquidneck  from  the  Indians,  start- 
ing his  colony  in  1(539.  IMost  of  the  earlier  settlers, 
in  fact,  were  people  of  various  religious  sects  driven 
out  of  the  strictly  Puritan  New  England  towns. 
Having  abandoned  England  because  they  objected  to 
a  State  Church,  we  arc  told  that  the  Puritans  forth- 
Avith  proceeded  to  set  up  in  Massachusetts  what  was 
very  like  a  State  Church  of  their  own,  and  soon 
made  it  hot  for  the  unbelievers.  They  drove  out 
both  William  Blackstone  and  Roger  Williams.  Black- 
stone,  when  he  had  to  go  over  the  border  and  estab- 
lish his  hermitage  at  Study  Hill  on  Blackstone  River, 
said :  "  I  came  from  P^ngland  because  I  did  not  like  the 
Lords  liishops,  but  I  cannot  join  with  you,  because 
I  would  not  be  under  the  Lords  Brethren."     After 
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Blackstonc  and  Williams,  many  otlicrs  came  to  Rhode 
Island  and  settled  at  Newport,  for  there  tlicy  enjoyed 
the  conipletest  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Quakers 
were  unmolested  and  came  in  large  numbers ;  tlic 
I5aptists  flocked  in  and  built  a  meeting-house ;  tiio 
Hebrews  came,  solid  business  meuj  originally  from 
Portugal,  and  established  the  first  synagogue  in  the 
United  States ;  the  sternest  doctrines  of  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  preached  ;  the  ]\Ioravians  held  their  inn)res- 
sive  h»ve-feasts ;  and  orthodox  Churchmen  fervently 
})rayed  for  the  P^nglish  King.  There  were  all  shades 
of  belief,  and  dissenters  of  all  ilks,  and  many  having 
no  belief  at  all,  so  that  the  fair  town  on  Aquidneck 
was  pervaded  with  such  an  atmosphere  of  religious 
toleration  and  cosmopolitan  irregularity  that  it  be- 
came famous  for  its  sharp  contrast  with  the  stern 
rigidity  of  New  England.  Hence  it  was  not  unnat- 
ural  that  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
President  Dwight  should  have  declared  that  an  alleged 
laxity  of  morals  in  Stonington  was  due  to  "  its  near- 
ness to  Ilhode  Island."  But  despite  these  peculiari- 
ties the  Newport  colony  got  on  well,  so  that  tlic 
growing  settlement  on  the  "  Isle  of  Peace  "  in  time 
came  to  be  designated  as  the  "  Eden  of  America." 
Dean  Berkeley,  afterwards  Bishop,  visited  Newport 
in  1729,  remaining  several  years,  and  gave  the  colony 
an  elevated  literary  tone.  An  Utopian  plan  for  con- 
verting the  Indians  brought  him  over  from  England, 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  impracticable,  and 
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wont  back  liomc  to  bocomc  .a  Blsliop.  Ili.s  favorite 
resort  is  shown  at  the  part  of  tlie  Newport  ClitTs 
called  the  "  Hanging  Rocks,"  and  it  is  said  he  there 
c(tini»o.sed  his  AkJi>hr<m^  or  the  Minute  PhUosopher^ 
uiid  tiie  noble  lyric  closing  with  the  fanions  verse  pro- 
claiming the  patriotic  prophecy  which  Lentze  made 
the  subject  of  his  grand  mural  jjainting  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  : 

"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

NEWl'OIlT   DEVKLOPMKNT. 

Newport,  before  the  Revolution,  was  a  most  im- 
portant seaport.  When  Dean  IJerkcIey  was  there  it 
iiad  about  forty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  they 
had  grown  to  twelve  thousand  when  the  Revolution 
began.  The  preceding  half-century  was  the  era  of 
its  greatest  maritime  prosperity,  when  Newport  ships 
circumnavigated  the  globe.  The  salubrity  of  the 
climate  and  advantages  of  the  harbor  providing  safe 
anchorage  but  a  few  miles  from  the  ocean  attracted 
many  merchants  and  a  large  trade,  and  in  those  days 
the  Quakers  and  the  Hebrews  were  the  leading  citi- 
zens. In  1770  Boston  alone  surpassed  Newport  in 
the  extent  of  its  trade,  which  then  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  New  York.  It  \vas  about  this  time  that 
a  visitor  to  New  York  wrote  back  to  the  Newport 
Mi'vcurif  that  "  at  its  present  rate  of  progress,  New 
York  will  soon  be  as  large  as  New})ort."  The  Rev- 
olutionary War,  however,  almost  ruined  the  town, 
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and  annihilat(^(l  its  commerce.  The  port  wnn  at  first 
lield  hy  tlic  Knglish,  .aiul  afterwards  by  the  Freiuli, 
both  battering  and  maltreating  it,  so  that  it  cmergctl 
from  tlie  conHict  in  a  dihipichited  condition,  witli  tlic 
j)oj)nlation  reduced  to  barely  five  tliousand.  Tlie 
French  learned  to  love  the  attractive  island,  and 
nought  earnestly  after  the  war  to  have  it  annexed 
to  France,  in  return  for  the  aid  given  the  Americans, 
but  Washington  strongly  opposed  this  and  prevented 
it.  The  trade  was  gone,  never  to  return,  the  nur- 
chants  went  away  to  Providence,  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  it  existed  in  quiet  and  uneventful  ne- 
glect until  the  nineteenth  century  had  made  sonic 
j)rogrcss,  when  people  began  seeking  its  pleasant 
shores  for  summer  recreation.  In  1840  two  hotels 
were  built,  and  this  began  the  renaissance.  Tlie 
Civil  War  made  vast  fortunes,  and  their  owners 
sought  Newport,  and  it  has  since  become  the  great 
summer  home  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Amcriea, 
where  they  can,  in  friendly  rivalry,  make  the  most 
lavish  displays  possible  for  wealth  to  accomplish  at  a 
seaside  resort. 

Unlike  most  American  watering-places,  Newport 
is  not  an  aggregation  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses, 
but  it  is  pre-eminently  a  gathering  of  the  costliest 
and  most  elaborate  suburban  homes  this  country  can 
show.  Built  upon  the  extensive  space  surrounding 
the  older  town,  and  between  it  and  the  ocean,  south 
and  east,  modern  Newport  is  a  galaxy  of  large  and 
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xpoiisivo  c'<)untry-ln>ns(»s,  oacli  in  nn  enclosure  of 
lawns,  ilowor-^Jinlcns  and  foliajjfo,  liiglily  ornamental 
and  cxceodinfijlv  well  kept.  Many  of  them  are  spa- 
cious palaces  upon  wliicli  enormous  sums  have  been 
expended ;  and  in  front  of  tlnur  lawns,  for  several 
milts  alon-;  tlu!  winding  brow  of  the  cliffs  that  fall  off 
pncipitonslv  to  the  ocean's  edge,  is  laid  the  noted 
"(Tiir  Walk."  This  is  a  narrow  footpath  at  the 
e(l«;e  of  the  greensward  that  has  the  waves  dashinj;^ 
against  the  l)ases  of  the  rocks  supporting  it,  Avhile  in- 
lainUtevond  the  lawns,  are  the  noble  palaces  of  New- 
|»(»rt.  Each  is  a  type  of  different  architecture,  and 
no  matter  how  grand  and  imposing,  each  is  called  a 
''cottage."  Tiic  greatest  rivalry  has  been  shown  in 
(diistniction,  and  the  styles  cover  all  known  methods 
of  building — Gothic,  P^lizabethan,  Tudor,  Swiss, 
Flemish,  French,  with  every  sort  of  ancient  house 
ill  lli'itain  or  Continental  Europe,  imitated  and  im- 
proved upon,  and  in  some  cases  widely  varying  sys- 
tems being  condensed  together.  Some  of  these 
"cottages"  have  thus  become  piles  of  buildings, 
with  all  sorts  of  porticos,  doorways,  pavilions,  dor- 
mers, oriels,  bow-windows,  bays  and  turrets,  towers, 
cliinnieys,  gambrel  roofs  and  gables,  the  whole  being 
charmingly  elaborated  into  wide-spreading,  imposing 
and  sometimes  astonishing  houses.  Occasionally  the 
villa  is  elongated  into  the  stable,  in  an  extended 
I  house,  which  includes  the  family,  horses,  hounds,  do- 
mestics and  grooms,  all  living  under  the  same  roof. 
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A  Ion'  and  rainl)linf^  style  of  architccturo,  Avitli  ninny 
gal»!es  and  prominent  colors,  is  the  favorite  for  vari- 
ous Ne\v[»ort  cottages.  To  the  southward  of  the  town 
are  the  Ocean  Avenue  and  Ocean  Drive,  skirting  the 
"whole  lower  cftast  of  the  island  for  some  ten  miles, 
and  displaying  line  marine  views. 

There  have  been  lavished  upon  these  palaces  of 
Newport,  in  construction  and  decoration,  large  ])orli(>ns 
of  the  greatest  incomes  of  the  multi-millionaires  of 
New  York  and  lioston,  and  hither  they  hie  to  enjoy 
the  sununer  and  early  autumn  in  a  sort  of  fashionahio 
semi-seclusion,  mingling  only  in  their  own  sets,  and 
rather  resentiiiijr  the  excursioiis  occasionallv  made  1)V 
the  plebeian  folk  into  Newport  to  look  at  their  dis- 
plays. These  princes  of  inherited  wealth  have  made 
New})ort  peculiarly  their  own,  and,  their  expenditures 
being  on  a  scale  commensurate  Avith  their  millions, 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  newer  part  of 
the  place  have  been  extraordinary.  Land  in  choice 
locations  is  quoted  above  $.")0,000  an  acre,  and  a 
Newport  "cottagv"  costs  $r)00,00()  to  $1,00(),00()  h. 
buil<l,  with  more  for  the  furnishing.  Once,  Avheii  1 
asked  what  was  the  qualification  necessary  to  become 
a  director  of  one  of  the  great  banks  of  New  York,  I 
was  told  that  it  was  the  ownership  of  ten  shares  of 
stock  and  a  cottage  at  Newport.  The  sense  of  new- 
ness is  sometimes  impressive  in  gazing  at  these  Alad- 
din palaces,  for  while  the  architecture  reprodncos 
quaint  and     ancient    forms,  the    ancestral  ivy  docs 
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not  yet  (Tni;^^  t(»  tlio  walls,  and  tlio  troos  are  still 
voiui''.  J>iit  there  are  older  sites  in  Newport,  back 
irom  the  sea-fnmt,  where  some  of  the  estates,  exist- 
iii<>'  iii.'iiiv  years,  have  sinalier  and  more  subdued 
houses  with  siijjns  of  maturity,  where  the  ivy  broadly 
spreads  and  tlu^  tn^cs  have  grown.  Some  of  the 
i'oliai^e-enibowered  lan(!S,  leadinii;  throuj^h  the  older 
sul)in'))s,  are  charmin<>j  in  b^afy  richness  and  mak(^ 
scenes  of  ex(piisite  rural  beauty. 

'rh(!  (.^isino  is  the  fashionable  centre  of  Newport, 
a  buildini^  in  Old  Eufijlish  style,  fronting  on  liellevue 
Avenue,  having  reading-rooms,  a  theatre,  gardens 
and  tennis-court,  .'ind  here  the  band  plays  in  the 
seas(jn,and  there  are  concerts  and  balls.  During  the 
fasliionabh;  period,  IJellevue  Avenue  is  the  daily  scene 
of  a  stately  procession  of  handsome  equipages  of  all 
styles,  as  it  is  decreed  that  the  great  people  of  New- 
iiort  sliall  alwavs  ride  when  on  exhibition,  and  they 

it/  /  •/ 

thus  pass  and  repass  in  the  afternoons  in  splendid  re- 
view. In  the  earlier  times  the  town's  chief  benefac- 
tor was  .ludah  Touro,  who  gave  it  Touro  Park.  His 
father  was  the  rabbi  of  New[)(u*t  synagogue,  which 
now  has  no  congregation.  Judah  spent  iifty  years 
in  New  Orleans  amassing  a  fortune,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  various  charities.  He  also  liberally  aided 
llu!  fund  for  building  Ijunker  Hill  ^Monument.  The 
synagogue,  with  the  beautiful  garden  adjacent,  the 
Jewish  (-'emetery,  is  maintained  in  })erfect  order. 
Tiiuni  Park  is  a  pretty  enclosure  in   the   older  town. 
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containing  statues  of  Commodore  M.  C  Perry  and 
William  EUery  Channing,  who  were  natives  of  N(nv- 
port,  and  a  statue  of  the  former's  brother,  Commo- 
dore Oliver  H.  Perry,  the  victor  of  Lake  Erie,  is  also 
at  the  City  Hall,  not  far  away.  In  Touro  Park  k 
the  great  memorial  around  which  the  antiquarian 
treasures  of  this  famous  place  are  clustered,  the  "  Old 
Stone  Mill,"  a  small  round  tower,  overrun  with  ivy 
and  supported  on  pillars  between  which  are  arcliod 
openings.  Its  origin  is  a  mystery,  and  this  is  tlio 
antiquarian  shrine  at  which  Newport  worships. 
Longfellow  tells  weirdly  of  it  in  his  Shileton  in  Armor, 
and  some  of  the  wise  men  suggest  that  it  was  built 
by  the  Norsemen  when  they  first  came  this  way  and 
found  Vinland  so  long  ago.  But  the  more  practical 
townsfolk  gencrallv  incline  to  the  belief  that  an  earlv 
colonist  put  it  up  for  a  windmill  to  grind  corn,  tlic 
weight  of  the  evidence  appearing  to  favor  the  theory 
that  it  was  erected  by  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  of 
the  colony,  who  died  in  1078,  and  described  it  in  his 
will  as  *^my  stone-built  wind-will."  It  is,  however, 
of  sufficient  antiquity  and  mystery  to  have  a  liaio 
cast  around  it,  and  is  the  great  relic  of  the  town. 
The  scacoast  rocks  that  make  the  Newport  Cliti'd 
show  some  wonderful  formations  of  v^hasms  and 
spouting  rocks.  A  fine  fleet  of  yachts  is  usually  in 
New})ort  water,  and  it  is  a  favorite  naval  rendezvous, 
having  the  Training  Station,  War  College  and  Tor- 
pedo Station,  and  a  new  Naval  Hospital.     This  most 
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famous  of  Ainorican  seaside  watering-places   has  a 

jxTinanent    })(>i)ulation    approximating    twenty-five 

thousand,    considerably    increased    by    the    summer 

visitors. 

NEW    REDFOUD. 

To  the  eastward  of  Narragansctt  another  bay  i^i 
thrust  far  up  into  the  land  of  Massachusetts,  Jiuz- 
zard's  liay,  wliicli  almost  bisects  tlie  great  defensive 
forearm  of  Massachusetts,  Capo  Cod.  This  bay  is 
thirty  miles  long  and  about  seven  miles  wide.  Be- 
tv»'cen  it  and  Narragansctt  are  the  tree-clad  hills  of 
the  sparsely-settled  regions  which  the  Indians  called 
Aponigansett  and  Acoaksett,  out  of  which  the  Acush- 
net  River  runs  down  to  its  broadening  estuary,  now 
tiu'  harbor  of  New  Bedford.  Originally  this  city  was 
peopled  by  Quakers  of  the  English  Russell  family, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  head,  so  that 
the  colony  was  named  from  liis  title.  A  numerous 
Rurtuguese  migration  to  the  early  settlements  has 
caused  one  of  the  suburbs  to  still  retain  the  name  of 
Fayal.  New  Bedford  stretches  two  miles  alone;  the 
western  river-bank  and  far  back  upon  the  gradually 
ascending  surface,  and  the  population,  including  the 
o[)})osite  suburb  of  Fairhaven,  numbers  seventy 
thousand.  Early  a  shipping  pc^'t,  it  grew  into 
celebrity  with  the  advance  of  the  whale  fishery, 
Vijiieh  became  its  chief  industry,  and  it  was  then 
i^aid  to  be  the  w'ealthiest  city  in  the  country  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  having  in  1854  four  hundred 
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and  ton  wluilinpj  sliips,  Avitli  ton  thousand  sailors,  its 
Hccts  patrolling  the  remotest  seas.  When  this  fish- 
ery died  out,  the  people  went  to  manufacturing,  and 
now  they  have  numerous  large  mills  busily  spinning,' 
cotton,  its  noted  product  being  the  Wamsutta  muslins. 
There  still  remain  a  few  of  the  little  bluff-bowed  and 
flush-deckful  old  whalers  rotting  at  the  wharves,  with 
huge  overhanging  davits,  and  still  redolent  of  oil — the, 
relics  of  an  almost  ol)S()lete  industry.  The  ample  for- 
tunes originally  gathered  in  the  fishery  enabled  dio 
marine  aristocracy  of  the  town  to  build  their  stately 
and  comfortable  old  mansions  which  now  enjoy  an 
honorable  repose  in  ample  grounds  along  the  (piiet 
streets  on  the  higher  plateau  back  from  the  river. 

When  Samuel  de  Champlain  came  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  he  wrote  that  whales  were  kiiiiMl 
by  firing  cannon-balls  at  them,  and  later  explorers 
described  how  the  Indians  captured  them.  The  col- 
onists early  began  the  fishery  along  the  New  England 
coasts,  and  New  Bedford  sent  out  its  first  shi[)s  in 
1755.  The  period  of  greatest  success  in  whalini,' 
was  between  1820  and  1857.  The  advent  of  gas 
and  petroleum,  financial  reverses,  the  gradual  exter- 
mination of  the  whales,  which  had  been  pursued  to 
the  remotest  regions,  the  substitution  of  steel  for 
whalebone,  and  the  use  of  hard  rubber,  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  of  the  business,  and  it  was  given 
its  death-blow  by  the  ravages  of  the  Confederate 
privateers    among    the    l*aciric   whaling    fleets.     Its 
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inoinory  is  k('i)t  alive,  liowevor,  by  many  romances 
(»f  the  soa,  it  liaving  furnished  an  extensive  and 
interesting  literature.  Not  long  ago  it  was  re- 
lated that  the  unfortunate  sculptor  who  had  carved 
liie  tigure-heads  for  the  whaleships  was  since  coni- 
jx'lled  to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  chopping 
out  rude  wooden  idols  for  the  South  Sea  islanders. 
Aeushuct  River  is  dammed  in  its  npper  waters,  mak- 
ing an  innnense  reservoir,  furnishing  power  to  the 
extensive  mills.  The  harbor  gradually  broadens  as  it 
ojx'usinto  liuzzard's  Bay,  and  Clark's  Point  stretches 
far  into  the  bay,  having  on  the  extremity  an  old- 
time  s(piare  stone  fort,  with  bastions  at  the  corners, 
fonnerlv  the  trusted  defender  of  the  harbor  and  the 
town,  Fort  Tabcr.  Now,  its  only  nse  is  to  furnish, 
on  the  outer  corner,  a  foundation  for  a  lighthouse 
lantern.  Tiie  whaling  fleet  it  formerly  guided  is  all 
gone,  but  now  it  is  the  beacon  for  an  enormous  trade 
in  coal,  landed  here  for  distribution  by  railway 
tln'ougjiout  New  England.  Another  little  stone  fort 
is  also  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  on  a 
rock  at  the  lower  end  of  Fairhavcn.  Outside  is  the 
broad  surface  of  the  bay,  a  noble  inland  sea,  with  ir- 
regular and  generally  thinly  populated  shores,  but 
witii  attractions  that  have  drawn  to  it,  in  varions 
localities,  a  large  summer  population,  with  many  or- 
nate villas  of  modern  fashion.  Just  below  Clark's 
Point  is  villa-studded  Nonquitt,  upon  an  upland 
among   the    undulating  hills,   where    lived    General 
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Philip  81»critlan,  and  to  wliieh  he  was  brought  home 
in  a  United  States  warship  to  die,  in  Jidy,  1888. 
They  toll  us  that  when  the  vcnturcsonio  Norsenicu 
eanie  alon<^  iiere,  the  bay  Avas  given  the  name  of  the 
Htrauni  F'iord,  but  tlie  antiquary  is  at  a  loss  to  find  .1 
satisfactory  derivation  for  the  present  name  of  liuz- 
zard's  Bay.  Far  over  its  waters,  as  seen  from 
Clark's  Point,  is  the  low,  dark,  gray  forest-clad  east- 
ern shore,  stretching  down  to  the  distant  strait  of 
Wood's*  IIoll,  leading  out  of  the  bay  into  Vineyard 
Sound.  Spread  across  the  bay  entrance  to  the  south- 
ward, and  protecting  it  from  the  open  sea,  are  tho 
Elizabeth  Islands. 

VINEYARD    SOUND. 

After  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold  had  discov- 
ered Cape  Cod  in  May,  1602,  he  coasted  along  its 
shores,  and  coming  down  into  what  is  known  as 
Vineyard  Sound,  found  himself  in  an  archipelago  of 
islands.  He  halted  at  the  one  called  "  No  ]\Ian's 
Land,"  and  gave  it  the  name  of  JMartha's  Vineyard, 
which  is  now  applied  to  the  largest  of  these  islands. 
Who  his  favorite  JMartha  was,  and  why  she  should 
have  been  immortalized,  old  Bartholomew  never  t<dd, 
thus  disappointing  many  industrious  people  who  have 
vainly  sought  the  lady's  personal  history.  "  TIjc 
Vineyard,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  lies  southeast  of 
Buzzard's  Bay,  across  which  is  the  extended  and 
narrow  range  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  trending  far 
away  to  the  southwestward,  and  ending  with  Cutty- 
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Iiiink,  wlaTc  tlio  lirst  Kiij^lLsh  spado  was  driven  into 
Niu  Ku^iand  soil.  It  was  upon  tiiis,  the  outermost 
i>laii(l,  that  Gosnold  landed  and  planted  his  eolony, 
iianiiii},'  it  Elizabeth,  in  honor  of  his  (pieen,  a  title 
at'trrwanls  _i,nven  the  entire  range.  The  island  had  a 
jioiid  ill  wiiich  was  a  rocky  islet,  and  here,  as  they 
Irared  the  Indians,  the  eolonists  built  a  fort  and  re- 
sided while  they  gathered  a  cargo  of  sassafras  for 
tlicir  ship,  that  being  then  a  much-prized  specific  in 
Europe.  The  settlement  was  brief;  frightened  by 
savage  threats  and  rent  by  quarrels,  they  soon  aban- 
doned the  })lace,  loading  their  ship  and  returning  to 
England  disheartened.  This  settlement  antedated 
l»v  cigliteen  years  the  arrival  of  the  "Mayflower" 
at  riymonth. 

The  Klizabeth  group  is  a  range  of  sixteen  islands, 
stretching  in  a  long  line  from  the  Cape  Cod  shore  for 
ciniitcen  miles  southwest  to  the  extremity  of  (yutty- 
limik.  It  makes  the  southeastern  boundary  of  Buz- 
zard's Hay,  with  Martha's  Vineyard  beyond,  there 
h<  hig  between  them  the  long  and  rather  narrow  chan- 
nel of  Vineyard  Sound.  The  mariner  going  cast- 
ward  out  of  Long  Island  Sound  passes  Sakonnet 
Point  at  the  eastern  verge  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
iinds  in  front  a  chain  of  beacons  posted  across  the 
route.  Two  of  these  arc  lightships,  marking  reefs  to 
^\hiih  ar(!  given  the  bucolic  names  of  the  "  Hen  and 
(lii(  kens''  and  the  "Sow  and  Bigs."  If  tin;  ship- 
nia:^ier  wishes  to  enter  Buzzard's  Bay  for  New  Bed- 
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ford,  li(!  sjiilrt  hotwoi'ii  tlicso  two  unromaiitic  shoals, 
j)ussiii<r  a  lio'litsliij)  on  I'itlicr  liand,  and  boiiij^  furtlicr 
guided  by  a  liglitlnmso  on  the  extremity  of  (Juttj- 
liinik.  ]5ut  if  he  wishes  to  folh)w  the  great  inaritiiiio 
route  to  tlie  eastward  /iround  (^H)e  Cod,  he  gives  tlic 
*'  Sow  and  Pigs  "  a  wide  bertli  to  the  northward  and 
j)asses  lj(Uween  it  and  the;  sph'udid  Hasiiing  red  and 
Avliitc  beaeon  on  Gay  Head,  tlie  western  extreniitv 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  south  of  Cuttylmnk.  ({o.s- 
nohl  was  tlic  first  iMiglishnian  who  saw  tlio  brilliant 
and  variegated  eoh)ring  of  tliis  remarkable  promon- 
tory "when  tlie  sun  slione  upon  it,  and  ap[)ropriat('ly 
called  it  the  Gay  Head.  Its  magnitieent  Frcsntj 
lens,  tlie  most  powerful  in  this  region,  is  elevated  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  thirty 
miles  east  of  Point  Judith.  The  breadth  of  the  en- 
trance to  Vineyard  Sound  from  this  lighthouse  across 
to  the  lightship  is  about  seven  miles. 

The  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Elizabctli 
Islands  is  Naushon,  and  between  it  and  the  main 
land  of  Cape  Cod  are  the  strait  and  harbor  forincrly 
known  to  the  sailor  as  Wood's  Hole,  but  now  refined  |p 
into  Wood's  HoU,  just  as  '' Holmes's  Hole,"  another 
popular  harbor  over  on  "  the  Vineyard,"  has  since 
become  Vineyard  Haven,  lioth  of  these  "  holes," 
and  particularly  the  latter,  have  always  been  favorite 
places  for  schooner  skipj)crs  to  run  into  and  avoiil 
adverse  winds.  The  Elizabeth  grouj)  has  four  large 
islands,  the   others   being   small.     Narrow  and  often 
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turtiiDiis  cli.'innols  separate  them.  Cuttyliunk  is  about 
two  and  oiip-lialf  miles  long,  and  tlic  j)i'oscnt  siieccs- 
snr  (it' (losiiold'.s  ill-starred  co'ony  is  a  club  from  New 
Viiik  who  have  a  seaside  establishment  there.  Not 
lar  awav,  to  the  northward,  is  Penikese  Island,  eov- 
criiij,'  about  one  hundred  acres,  which  was  formerly 
the  location  of  Professor  Agassi/'s  ^'  Summer  School 
of  Natural  History."  East  of  Cuttyliunk  is  Nasha- 
wpiia,  three  miles  long,  and  next  comes  Pas([U0 
Island,  also  the  abiding-i)lacc  of  an  attractive  club 
comfortably  housed.  Naushon  is  the  largest  island, 
ci^Iit  miles  long,  stretching  from  Pasque  almost  to 
Wood's  IIoll,  and  having  opposite  each  other,  on  its 
northern  and  southern  shores,  two  noted  harbors  of 
refuge,  the  Kettle  and  Tarpaulin  Coves.  Uj)on 
Naushon,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  lived 
.Tallies  JJowdoin,  the  dii)lomatist  and  benefactor  of 
])o\vdoin  College  in  ]\Iainc,  which  was  named  for  his 
father.  Naushon  is  a  very  pretty  island,  and  was  de- 
scribed in  those  days  by  a  distinguished  English  lady 
traveller  as  '^  a  little  pocket  America,  a  liliputian 
Western  world,  a  compressed  Columbia."  Cluster- 
iiici:  around  its  northeastern  exti-tmity  arc  some  of 
the  smaller  islets  of  the  group — the  Pam  Islands, 
and  Wepeeket,  Uncatina  and  Nonamessct.  The  strait 
at  Wood's  lIoU  forms  a  rocky  gateway  leading  from 
rmzzanl's  ]»ay  into  Vineyard  Sound,  and  just  beyond, 
"11  ihc  Cape  Cod  shore,  is  its  guiding  beacon  on  the 
lininr  (.f  Nobska  Hill.  Wood's  IloU  has  but  a  small 
Vui..  111.— 73 
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luirbor  on  the  edge  of  the  contracted  and  tortuous 
passage,  which  is  full  of  rocks,  difficult  to  navigate, 
and  generally  having  the  tide  running  through  like  a 
miilrace.  The  settlement  is  small,  displaying  attrac- 
tive cottages  on  the  adjacent  shores,  and  here  are 
h)cated  the  station  and  buildings  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory. 

Martha's  vineyard. 

Between  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard is  the  great  route  of  vessels  passing  to  and  from 
New  England  waters,  and  the  lighthouse  keeper  at 
the  entrance  has  counted  more  than  a  thousand  of 
them  passing  in  a  single  week.  Aquatic  birds  skim 
the  waters,  and  all  about  the  Sound  are  islands  great 
and  small,  their  granite  coasts  contrasting  with  tlio 
blue  waters  they  protect  from  the  severity  of  ocean 
storms.  A  tale  is  told  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
some  of  the  islands,  which  is  original,  if  apocryph;il. 
The  story  comes  as  a  tradition  from  the  "  oldest  in- 
habitant "  of  these  parts,  who  is  said  to  have  -jeen 
the  owner  of  all  these  islands,  and  who  determined, 
before  he  died,  to  bestow  the  chief  ones  upon  liis  fotu* 
fsivorite  daughters.  Accordingly,  Rhocla  took  Rhode 
Island ;  Elizabeth  took  hers ;  Martha  was  given 
"  the  Vineyard ;"  and  there  was  left  for  Nancy  the 
remaining  large  island — so  "  Nan-took-it." 

Martha's  Vineyard  is  -haped  much  like  a  triangle, 
and  is  twentv-three  miles  Ion."-  and  about  ten  miles 
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broad  in  the  widest  part.  Vineyard  Haven,  its  cliicf 
harbor,  is  deep  and  narrow,  opening  like  a  pair  of 
jaws  at  the  northern  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  en- 
trance being  guarded  by  the  pointed  peninsulas  of 
tlic  East  Chop  and  West  Chop,  each  provided  with  a 
liglitliouse.  Within  is  one  of  the  most  fairly  con- 
structed natural  harbors  ever  seen,  a  spacious  haven 
of  protection,  often  crowded  with  vessels,  which  run 
in  there  to  escape  rough  treatment  outside.  Here  is 
the  pleasant  village  of  Vineyard  Haven,  prettily  lo- 
cated upon  the  sloping  banks  of  a  small  cove  inside, 
.ind  having  down  at  the  end  of  the  harbor  a  Govern- 
ment Marine  Hospital.  '^  The  Vineyard's  "  famous 
western  promontory  of  Gay  Head  is  composed  of 
ponderous  cliffs,  falling  off  steeply  to  the  water,  and 
presents  an  interesting  geological  study.  The  in- 
clined strata  rise  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  being  gaily  colored  in  tints  of  red,  white,  yellow, 
green,  und  black.  About  forty-five  hundred  people 
reside  on  this  island,  including  fishermen,  sailors  and 
farmers,  b  it  '.nostly  gaining  a  livelihood  by  minister- 
ing to  the  Avants  of  the  large  population  of  sunnner 
visitors.  The  first  colonist  was  Thomas  May  hew,  a 
Puritan  from  Southampton,  who  came  in  1042,  being 
then  the  grantee  both  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket. 

Cottage  City  is  the  chief  settlement,  built  upon  the 
eastern  ocean  shore  of  "  the  Vineyard,"  a  wonderful 
place  attracting  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  in 
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the  summer.  The  bluff  sliore  rises  precipitously  for 
thirty  feet  froui  the  narrow  bej  'i  fonninjjf  the  verge 
of  the  sea,  and  there  are  myriads  of  cottages,  many 
hotels,  and  a  complete  summer  town  spreading  over 
a  large  surface.  Here  are  held  the  groat  Camp 
Meetings  which  are  the  attraction  in  August — one 
Methodist  and  the  other  ]5aptist.  The  former  is  the 
^'  Martha's  Vineyard  Camjj  fleeting  Association,"  first 
established  and  meeting  in  the  Wesleyan  Grove,  back 
from  the  sea.  The  other  is  the  "  Oak  Bluffs  Associa- 
tion," out  by  the  oc  jan's  edge.  This  place,  thorouglily 
alive  in  summer,  is  dormant,  however,  for  nearly  nine 
months  of  the  year.  From  it  a  railroad  runs  several 
miles  southward  along  the  shore  to  the  little  village 
of  Edgartown,  the  place  of  original  colonization,  and 
the  countv-seat  of  Uukes  County,  Mrssachusettsi, 
which  is  composed  of  all  these  islands.  Towards  tlic 
southeast,  out  of  sight,  is  the  distant  island  of  Nan- 
tucket. Nearer  is  seen  the  misty  outline  of  old  Chap- 
pa(piadick  Island,  called  '^  the  Old  Chap,"  for  short, 
with  its  long  terminating  extremity  of  Ca])e  Poge. 
To  the  northward  is  the  hazy  mainland  of  Cape  Cod, 
a  streak  upon  the  horizon,  whence,  long  ago,  these 
islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  sliced  off  during  the 
glacial  epoch,  and  going  adrift,  were  thus  anchored 
out  in  the  ocean. 

NANTUCKET. 

The  island  of  Nantucket,  dropped  in  the  Atlantic, 
everyone  has  heard  of,  but  few  visit.     We  are  tuld 
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))V  tradition  that  it  was  originally  formed  by  the 
nivtiiical  Indian  giant,  ]Mansliopc,  "who,  -svlicn  he  was 
tired  of  smoking,  emptied  here  into  the  sea  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe.  It  was  also  the  smoke  from  this  pipe 
wliich  created  the  fogs  so  plentifully  abounding 
around  the  place.  These  fogs  arc  very  dense,  and  it 
is  said  of  a  certain  noted  Nantucket  skipper  going 
awav  on  a  long  voyage  that  he  marked  one  of  them 
with  his  harpoon,  and  returning  to  the  harbor  three 
years  later,  at  once  recognized  the  same  fog  by  his 
private  mark.  Old  ]\ranshope,  the  giant,  was  the 
tutelary  genius  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  islands 
of  Vineyard  Sound  and  the  adjacent  mainland,  and 
Ills  home  was  on  the  clifts  of  Gay  Head,  in  an  an- 
cient extinct  volcanic  crater,  now  called  the  Devil's 
Don.  lie  feasted  here  on  the  flesh  of  Avhalcs,  which 
he  broiled  on  live  coals,  obtaining  fuel  by  uprooting 
huge  trees.  His  iirclight,  thus  made,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  earliest  beacon  seen  by  superstitious  sailors 
passing  the  headland,  and  as  it  flickered  in  his  midnight 
orgies,  they  solemnly  sliook  their  heads,  saying, 
"Old  ]\Ianshopc  is  at  it  again."  This  powerful  giant 
seems  to  have  waded  around  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
Sounds  and  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  the  neighbor- 
li.iod.  liut  finally  the  sailors  and  colonists  became  so 
naiporous  that  he  waxed  very  wroth.  With  a  single 
stroke  of  his  ponderous  club  he  separated  '^  No  ]\Ian's 
Lard"  from  "the Vineyard,"  and  then  transformed  his 
children  into  fishes.     His  wife  lamented  this  crueltv, 
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and  lie  seized  and  threw  lier  over  to  the  mainland  on 
Sakonnet  Point,  where  she  still  lies,  a  misshapen 
roek.     Then  the  disgusted  giant  vanished  forever. 

The  Norsemen  iirst  named  the  island  Nautikon,  ap- 
propriately meaning  the  "  Far  Away  Land."  From  this, 
on  cm  early  map,  it  appears  as  Natocko,  then  as  Naii- 
tukes,  and  finally  it  became  Nantucquet,  from  which  the 
present  name  is  derived.  When  Gosnold  came  along 
in  1G02,  he  first  saw  its  great  eastern  promontory,  San- 
katy  Head,  describing  the  island  as  covered  with  oak 
trees  and  populous  with  Indians.  After  the  original 
grant  was  made  to  Thomas  Mayhew,  he  sold  it  in 
1G59  to  the  *^  ten  original  purchasers  "  for  £30  and 
two  beaver  hats,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  his  wife, 
lie  reserving  one-tenth.  These  purchasers  colonized 
the  island,  Thomas  Macy,  a  Quaker  who  fled  from 
Puritan  persecution  in  New  England,  beginning  the 
first  settlement,  and  Peter  Foulger,  who  came  there 
somewhat  later,  had  a  daughter,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  John  G.  Whittier,  the  good 
Quaker  poet,  thus  sings  of  Macy's  flight  to  the  island : 

"  Far  round  the  bleak  and  stormy  cape 
The  vent'rous  Macy  passed, 
And  on  Nantucket's  naked  isle 
Drew  up  his  boat  at  last." 


Macy  landed  at  the  site  of  the  town  of  Nantucket, 
then  the  Indian  village  of  Wesco,  or  the  "  White 
Stone,"  which  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  and 
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nftorwrirds  liad  a  wliurf  built  over  it.  The  whale 
fi.slierv,  which  made  Nantucket's  prosperity^  bej^an 
carlv,  in  boats  from  the  island,  and  the  population 
had  increased  by  tlic  Revolution  to  about  forty-five 
hundred,  Sherburne,  as  it  then  was  called,  being  the 
chief  whaling  port  in  the  world,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  whale  ships.  The  island  was  covered  with 
trees,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  it  was  then  made  almost  a  desert,  losing 
also  the  greater  part  of  its  population  and  much  of 
the  fishery  fleet.  There  was  a  revival  subsequently, 
and  Nantucket  reached  its  maximum  prosperity  in 
1840,  with  nearly  ten  thousand  population.  After- 
Avards  came  the  final  decline  of  whaling,  and  the 
sandy,  almost  treeless  island  now  has  about  three 
thousand  people,  who  depend  for  a  living  chiefly  on 
tiu!  sunnner  visitors.  It  is  without  a  Avhaleship,  but 
it  lias  many  snug  cottages,  and  those  going  for 
health  and  rest  can  well  say,  with  Whittier : 

"  God  Mess  tlio  sea-beat  island  ! 
And  grant  forever  more 
That  cluirity  and  freedom  dwell, 
As  now,  upon  her  shore." 

Nantucket  is  southeast  of  Martha's  Yinevard  and 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  the  sea  between  them  being 
known  as  Nantucket  Sound.  The  island  is  an  irreg- 
ular spherical  triangle,  sixteen  miles  long  and  three 
to  four  miles  wide,  the  outer  coast  bent  around  like 
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;i  bow,  as  tli(^  (Jiilf  Stroain  currents  wasli  IIm;  shores. 
To  tiu!  soiitli  and  east  an;  the  great  Nantucket 
►Slio.als,  dangerous  to  tlu!  navigator,  l)ut  acting  as  a 
breakwater,  })reventing  tin;  island  b<Mng  (Mitirely 
waslied  away  by  tlie  sea,  which  makes  constant  eu- 
croaclnnents.  "^JMie  harbor  of  Nantuck(!t  town  ]>re- 
sent.s  sandy  beaches  and  bhifF  shores,  rising  Avith 
some  bohhiess  from  tlie  water,  the  sand  dunes  stretch- 
ing away  in  reguhir  lines  beliind  them.  The  town 
is  snugly  h)catcd  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  scciu'c 
harbor,  having  a  breakwater  outside,  and  its  chief 
daily  event  is  tiie  arrival  of  the  steamboat  from  tlic 
mainland,  from  which  it  is  frequently  cut  oflf  for  days 
together  by  winter  ice  and  stormy  weather.  There 
are  various  ancient  and  dilapidated  wharves,  fronting 
a  collection  of  strange-looking  old  gabled  houses, 
many  having  raised  platforms  on  top  of  the  peaked 
roofs,  where  the  former  inhabitants  used  to  go  up  to 
Avatch  for  vessels.  It  is  a  healthy  place,  with  modern 
hotels,  tree-lined,  pleasant  streets,  many  gardens,  and 
a  magniticent  climate,  the  Avintcr  rigors  corrected  by 
the  closeness  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  surrounding 
country,  outside  the  town,  is  almost  everywhere  a 
fiat  prairie-land,  with  the  one  horizon  all  around,  of 
the  distant  blue  sea.  A  narrow-gauge  railroad  leads 
over  to  the  southeastern  coast  at  Siasconsct,  the 
quaint  original  gem  of  the  island,  familiarly  called 
'Sconset,  a  curious  little  village  of  fishermen's  huts, 
existing  now  about  the    same   as   in    the    primitive 
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(Inys.  Tts  outlook  is  ov(n'  tlio  Soiitli  Shoals,  Imt  not 
a  sail  is  to  bo  scon,  lor  tlioso  slioals  uro  tlio  gruvo  of 
cvcrv  vf'ss(!l  ^cttiii;^  n})on  thcni.  It  is  a  dismal  ro- 
iiiiiiilcr  of  vanished  niaritiiiio  jtrostij^o  to  see  aoout 
the  Nantucket  coasts  the  ji^aunt  ribs  of  the  old  hulks, 
half  suidi(Mi  in  the  sands  where  they  have  been  cast 
ashore,  as  y(\ir  by  year  they  j>^radually  break  up  in 
the  great  storms  and  slowly  disappear.  In  the  J>os- 
tou  T)((ihi  Adrrrtiscr  a  ])oet  plaintively  mourns  the 
fate  of  these  marine  skeletons  seen  "  at  midnight  off 
the  coast "  : 

"  JIalf-tombed  in  drifting  sands  upon  tlie  shore 
Are  ye,  and  heedless  hished  by  angry  seas, 
As  through  your  blackened  ribs  tiie  breeze 
Exultant  plays,  and  crested  breakers  roar. 
And  screeching  sea-gulls  round  thee,  prostrate,  soar. 
Wert  thou  allured  by  sighs  of  moaning  trees, 
As  sirens  sought  to  charm  with  songs  like  these 
Ulysses  and  liis  brave  companions  o'er 
To  reefs  deep  hidden,  silent,  save  in  storm  ? 
The  rolling  thunder  of  the  sullen  surge. 

The  mournful  sobbing  of  the  gathering  gale, 
Plain  answer  make,  as  round  the  spectre  form 
Of  these  gaunt  skeletons  they  ceaseless  scourge 
The  giant's  battered  coat  of  oaken  mail !" 
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The  Long  Tidal  Rivur—Middlctftwn— Wet licr^fieM— Blue  Hills 
of  Southington — Merideii — Berlin— Hartford — The  (^iiurter 
();,k— Samuel  Colt  and  the  Revolver —New  I>rita!n — Enfield 
Riipids — Windsor  Locks — Agawani — Springfield  and  the  Ar- 
mory— Westdeld  River — Brookfitld — Chicopce  Falls — Ilad- 
ley  Falls — Ilolyoke — Monnt  Tom — Mount  llolyoke — Nono- 
tuck — Northampton— Old  Iladley  and  its  Street — The  Ox-Bow 
— GoITe  and  Whalley— Mount  llolyoke  College — Amherst — 
Deerfield  River  and  Old  Deerfield — Oreenfield  — Shclburne 
Falls — Brattleboro' — Ashuelot  River — Keene — Mount  Mo- 
na(hioek — Williams  River — Bellows  Falls — Lake  Sunapee — 
Windsor,  Vermont — Ascutney  Mountain — White  River  — 
Olcott  Falls — Hanover — Dartmouth  College — Moosei!auke — 
Newbury — Wells  River — Littleton — Passumpsic  River— St. 
Johnsbury — Lake  Memphramagog— Dixville  Notch — Lake 
Uiubagog — Rangeley  Lakes— Connecticut  Lakes — Source  of 
tlie  Connecticut — White  Mountains — Ammonoosuc  River — 
r.etldehem- Gale  River — Sugar  Hill — Franconia  Kotcii — 
Coos — Echo  Lake — Profile  Lake— Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain— Pemigewasset  River — Flume  and  Pool — North  Wood- 
slock — Plymouth — Squam  Lake — Ethan's  Pond — Thoreau 
and  the  Merrimack— White  Mountain  Notch — Israel  River 
— JelTerson — Lancaster — Fabyan's — Crawford's — The  Presi- 
dential Range — Saco  River — Willey  Slide— View  from  Mount 
Wilhird — Giant's  Grave — Mount  Washington — Grand  Gulf 
— The  Summit  and  View — Tuckerman's  Ravine — The  Glen 
— Pinkham  Notch — Peabody  River — Gorham — Androscog- 
gin River — Ellis  River — Jackson — Lower  Bartlett— Inter- 
vale— North  Conway — Mount  Kearsarge — Pequawket — Madi- 
son—Ossipee — Lake  Witmepesaukee — Sandwich  Mountains — 
Chocorua— Wolfboro' — Weirs— Alton  Bay — Centre  Harbor — 
Red  Hill  — Whittier's  Poetry  on  the  Lake  and  the  Merrimack. 
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THE    LONG   TIDAL    RIVER. 

The  greatest  New  England  river,  the  Connecticnt, 
was  first  explored  hy  the  redoubtable  Dutch  navi- 
gator, Captain  Adraien  Blok.  Wiien  he  made  his 
memorable  voyage  of  discovery  from  New  Amster- 
dam along  Long  Island  Sound,  Blok  ascended  the 
Connecticut  to  Enfield  Falls.  Its  source  is  in  the 
highlands  of  northern  New  Hampshire  upon  the 
Canadian  boundary,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-five 
hundred  feet,  and  it  flows  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  southward  to  the  Sound.  Its  Indian  title  was 
Quonektakat,  or  "the  long  tidal  river,"  from  which 
the  name  has  been  derived.  It  is  noted  for  beautiful 
scenery  and  has  many  cataracts,  the  chief  being  01- 
cott  Falls,  at  Wilder  in  Vermont,  South  Iladley  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Enfield  in  Connecticut.  The  soils 
of  its  valley  are  extremely  fertile,  making  a  garden- 
spot  in  the  otherwise  generally  sterile  New  England, 
the  most  luxuriant  crop  being  the  tobacco-plant, 
known  as  "  Connecticut  seed-leaf,"  used  largely  for 
cigar-wrappers,  and  often  yielding  two  thousand 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Steamboats  navigate  the  river 
to  Hartford,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Sound.  The 
blazing  red  beacon  of  the  Cornfield  Point  Lightshi[) 
is  the  outer  guide  for  the  mariner  entering  its  mouth, 
while  the  white  lights  of  Saybrook  guard  the  inner 
channel.  The  lower  Connecticut  flows  through  a  re- 
gion  of  farms,    enriched    by    copious    dressings   of 
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manures  made  from  the  fish  caught  in  the  stream, 
and  it  passes  picturesque  shores  and  pleasant  villages 
in  the  domain  of  Iladdam,  an  extensive  tract  which 
tlio  Indians  originally  sold  to  Hartford  people  for 
thirty  coats. 

IMiddletown,  the  "  Forest  City,"  at  a  great  bend  in 
the  lower  river,  has  many  mills  making  pumps,  tapes, 
plated  wares,  webbing  and  sewing-machines,  its 
shaded  streets  leading  up  the  hill-slo))es,  bordering 
the  water,  that  have  in  them  valuable  quarries  of 
rich  brown  Portland  stone.  The  county  Court-house 
of  Middlctown  is  a  quaint  little  miniature  of  the  Par- 
thenon. The  Wesleyan  Methodist  College,  having 
throe  hundred  students,  is  located  here,  the  chief 
buildings  being  the  Memorial  and  Judd  Halls,  built 
of  the  native  Portland  stone,  the  latter  the  gift  of 
Orange  Judd.  The  large  buildings  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Insane  Hospital,  also  of  Portland  stone,  overlook 
t.  river  from  a  high  hill  southeast  of  the  city,  and 
are  in  a  spacious  park.  To  the  northward  of  ]\Iiddle- 
town,  level  green  and  exceedingly  fertile  meadows 
adjoin  the  river,  their  product  being  the  noted  onion 
crops  of  Wethersfield,  which  permeate  the  whole 
country.  This  was  the  earliest  Connecticut  settle- 
ment in  1635,  and  here  in  the  next  year  convened 
the  tirst  Connecticut  Legislatiire  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  war  against  the  Pequots  which  anni- 
hilated that  tribe.  In  one  of  its  old  mansions  General 
Wabhington  had  his  head(piarters,  where,  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  tlic  French  officers,  tlie  phxns  were  pre- 
pared for  tlic  campaign  closing  the  Revolution  by  thu 
victory  at  Yorktown. 

To  the  westward  of  the  river  are  the  famous 
"  Blue  Hills  of  ►Soutliington,"  tlic  most  elevated  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  nestling  undtT 
their  shadow  is  Meriden,  the  hills  rising  high  above 
its  western  and  northern  verge,  in  the  West  Peak 
and  Mount  Lamentation.  Hero  are  gathered  over 
thirty  thousand  people  in  an  active  factory  town,  tlio 
neat  wooden  dwellings  of  the  operatives  forming  tlic 
luicleus  of  the  city  adjacent  to  the  extensive  mills, 
and  having  as  a  surrounding  galaxy  the  attractive 
villas  of  their  owners,  scattered  in  pleasant  places 
upon  the  steep  adjacent  hills.  They  arc  industrious 
iron  and  steel,  bronze,  brass  and  tin  workers,  and  the 
]\Icriden  Britannia  and  electro-plated  silver  wares  an; 
famous  everywhere.  The  Meriden  Britannia  Com- 
pany has  enormous  mills,  and  is  the  greatest  estab- 
lishment of  its  kind  in  the  world.  IMeriden  and 
Berlin,  a  short  distance  northward,  have  long  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  peripatetic  Connecticut  tiu- 
pcdlcr,  who  goes  forth  laden  with  all  kinds  of  pots 
and  pans,  and  other  bright  and  useful  utensils,  to 
wander  over  the  land,  and  charm  the  country  folk 
with  his  attractive  bargains.  Berlin  began  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  first  American  manufacture 
of  tinware.  There  are  scores  of  villages  about,  cast 
almost  in  the  same  mould.     Each  has  the  same  beau- 
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tilul  central  rublic  Green,  the  chann  of  the  New 
Kiij^liuid  village,  shaded  by  rows  of  stately  elms;  the 
lall-s|)ired  churches ;  the  village  graveyard,  usually 
on  a  gently-sloping  hillside,  with  the  lines  of  older 
white  gravestones,  supplemented  in  the  modern  inter- 
ments hv  more  elaborate  monuments:  the  attractive 
wooden  houses  nestling  amid  abundant  foliage,  and 
.surrounded  by  gardens  and  flower-beds,  that  arc  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  the  huge  factories  giving 
thorn  emph»yment.  Some  of  these  villages  arc  larger 
than  others,  thus  covering  more  space,  but  excepting 
ill  size,  all  are  substantially  alike. 

llAKTFOIil). 

Tlic  high  gihled  dome  of  the  Ca})itol  at  Ilart- 
lui'd  and  the  broad  fronts  of  the  stately  buildings 
(it"  Trinity  (,'ollege  surmounting  Kocky  Hill,  above 
a  labyrinth  of  factories,  arc  seen  rising  on  the 
{\)iinecticut  liiver  bank  to  the  northward.  This  is 
tiie  noted  city,  with  about  seventy  thousand  people, 
which  has  reproduced  in  New  England  the  name  in 
the  mother  country  of  the  ancient  Saxon  village  just 
nortli  of  London  at  the  "Ford  of  Harts,"  whence 
some  of  its  early  settlers  came.  The  bravo  and 
pious  Th(mias  Hooker  led  his  flock  from  the  seacoast 
thruiigh  the  wilderness  in  1G3G  to  Hartford,  to  cstab- 
lisli  an  English  colony  at  the  Indian  post  of  Suckiang, 
tlif  Dutch  three  years  before  having  built  a  fort  and 
trading-station  at  a  bend  (»f  the  Connecticut,  where 
Vol..  II I. -74 
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the  little  Park  River  flowing  in  gave  a  water-power 
which  turned  the  wheels  of  a  small  grist-mill,  to 
which  all  the  country  around  afterwards  brought 
grain  to  be  ground.  Cotton  jMather,  the  quaint  his- 
torian, described  Hooker  as  "  the  renowned  minister 
of  Hartford  and  j>illar  of  Connecticut,  and  the  liglit 
of  the  Western  churches."  Hartford  is  known  as  tlic 
"  Queen  City,"  and  its  centre  is  the  attractive  IJusli- 
nell  Park,  fronting  on  the  narrow  and  Avinding  Park 
Kivcr.  An  airy  bridge  leads  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion over  this  little  stream,  to  the  tasteful  Park  en- 
trance, a  triumphal  brownstone  arch  with  surmount- 
ing conical  towers,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  tlic 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War.  A  grand  high- 
way then  continues  up  the  hill  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Capitol,  which  cost  $2,500,000  to  build,  one  of 
the  finest  structures  in  New  England,  an  imposiiii,^ 
Gothic  temple  of  white  marble,  three  hundred  feet 
long,  the  dome  rising  two  hundred  and  iifty  feet,  and 
all  the  fronts  elaboratelv  ornamented  with  statuarv 
and  artistic  decoration.  The  statue  of  General  Put- 
nam, who  died  at  Hartford  in  1790,  is  in  the  Park, 
and  his  tombstone,  battered  and  weatherworn,  is 
kept  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  Capitol.  The  "  Put- 
nam Phalanx  "  is  the  great  military  organization  of 
Hartford.  In  the  east  wing  of  the  (^apitol  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  whom  the  IJritlsli 
hangetl  as  a  spy  in  the  Kevolution.  It  is  a  mastir- 
piece,  the  almost  living  flgure  seeming  animated  with 
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tlio  full  vigor  of  cfirncst  youtli,  as  with  outstrotelicd 
liiiiuls  li(3  nctiially  ajujcars  to  speak  liis  mcmorablo 
Avnrds  :  '^  I  only  regret  tliat  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country."  The  Connecticut  huv-niakors 
(if  to-ilav  Avho  meet  in  this  sum[)tuous  Capitol  arc 
milder  legislators  than  their  ancestors  who  made  the 
"  blue  laws  "  of  the  olden  time,  when  the  iron  rule 
(jf  th(!  Puritan  pastors  governing  the  colony  enacted 
a  Draconian  code,  inflicting  death  penalties  for  the 
crimes  of  idolatry,  unchastity,  blasphemy,  witchcraft, 
nnnder,  man-steaUng,  smiting  parents,  and  s(mio 
others,  with  savage  punishment  for  Sabbath-breaking 
and  the  use  of  tobacco. 

'J'lie  celebrated  Charter  Oak  is  the  great  memory 
(if  Hartford.  In  1850  the  old  tree  was  blown  down 
ill  a  storm,  and  a  marble  slab  marks  where  it  stood. 
The  remains  of  the  tree  were  fashioned  into  many 
jirecious  relics,  and  our  friend  of  humorous  memory, 
j\hu'k  Twain,  who  lives  in  Hartford,  says  he  has 
seen  all  conceivable  articles  made  out  of  this  precious 
tiiiiber,  there  being,  among  others,  "  a  walking-stick, 
d(tg-collar,  needle-case,  three-legged  stool,  bootjack, 
dinner-table,  tenpin  alley,  toothpick,  and  enough 
Charter  Oak  to  build  a  plank-road  from  Hartford  to 
(iivat  Salt  Lake  Citv."  This  ancient  tree  concealed 
tlin  royal  charter  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  granted 
by  the  King,  when,  in  1687,  the  tyrannical  Gov- 
<rn(»r  Andros  came  to  Hartford  with  his  troops  and 
di'iiinnded    its    surrender.      Whih'    the    subject    waa 
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boiiijj  (liscusscil  in  tlio  Logislaturo,  tlio  lifj^hts  were 
suddenly  put  out,  and  in  tlic  darkness  a  bold  colonist 
seized  the  ju'ecious  document,  and  running  out,  con- 
cealed it  in  tlie  hollow  of  the  oak.  The  fine  statue 
surmounting  the  Capitol  dome  and  overlooking  the 
city  is  now,  with  extended  arm,  crowning  the  munici- 
pality with  Ji  wreath  of  Charter  Oak  leaves,  and  the 
oak  leaf  is  repeated  in  many  ways  in  tlie  decoration 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  many  other  buildings  in  the 
city.  The  Charter  Oak  liank  and  Life  Insurance 
Company  arc  also  nourishing  institutions.  In  pro- 
portion to  population,  Hartford  is  regarded  as  the 
wealthiest  city  in  America,  and  it  is  financially  great, 
j)articularly  in  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
whose  business  is  wide-spread.  It  has  many  char- 
itable foundations,  book-publishing  houses,  banks, 
manufacturing  establishments  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  most  noted  of  tho  latter  being  Trinity 
College,  in  the  southern  part  of  tho  city,  its  brown- 
stone  Early  English  buildings  having  n  grand  view 
across  the  intervening  valley  to  the  hills  of  Farming- 
ton  and  Talcott  IMountain,  nine  miles  westward. 

Picturesque  suburbs  adorned  by  magnificent  villas 
environ  the  built-up  parts  of  Hartford,  making  a 
splendid  semi-rural  residential  section,  where  arch- 
ing elms  embower  the  lawn-bordered  avenues,  many 
localities  being  adorned  by  superb  hedges.  There 
is  a  fine  artistic  and  historical  collection  in  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  where,  among  other  precious 
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relics,  arc  kept  Oonoral  Putnam's  sword  ami  the 
Indian  Kiii^  lMdli])'s  club.  Mm.  Harriet  Ikechcr 
JStowe,  and  jMrs.  Sigourncy,  tlio  ])Octc'.ss,  wore  long 
residents  of  Hartford.  The  citizen  whom  it  liolds 
in  steadfast  memory,  however,  is  Colonel  Samuel 
(Vit,  wiio  invented  tiie  revolving  jjistol.  He  was 
l)()rn  in  Hartford,  and  his  remains  rest  under  a  Hue 
monument  in  Cedar  Hill  Ccmoterv.  His  widow 
built  as  his  memorial  a  beautiful  little  brownstone 
eiiapel,  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  is 
not  far  awav  from  the  huge  works  of  the  Colt  Arms 
Company,  the  chief  industrial  establishment  of  the 
city,  (yolt,  when  a  boy,  ran  away  from  home  and 
went  to  sea,  and  is  said  to  liave  there  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  great  invention.  He  sougiit  vainly 
during  several  years  to  establish  a  factory  to  make 
it,  hut  did  not  prosper  until  1852,  when  lie  st.irted 
in  Hartford;  and  with  the  great  demand  for  small- 
arms  then  stimulated  by  the  opening  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  mines  and  the  exploration  of  the  West- 
ern plains,  afterwards  expanded  by  the  Civil  War, 
his  factory  grew  enormously.  The  heraldic  "  colt 
rampant "  adopted  by  the  inventor  is  stamped  on 
all  the  arms  and  reproduced  in  all  the  decorations 
of  these  vast  >vorks.  Among  other  large  factories 
is  also  the  Pope  bicycle  works.  A  short  distance 
west  of  Hartford  is  New  Britain,  where  there  are 
twenty  thousand  j)eople  engaged  in  making  hard- 
ware, loeks  and  jewelry,  its  noted   resident  having 
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been  Eliliu  Burritt,  tlic  '^  Learned  Blacksmith,"  who 
was  born  tlierc  in  1810  and  died  in  1879. 

SPKINGFIELD    AND   THE    AUMORY. 

To  the  north  of  Hartford  is  a  fertile  intervale,  the 
rich  meadows  of  jMattaneag,  where  the  Connecticut 
llivv  i*  pours  down  the  Enlield  Rapids,  and  the  di- 
verted water  Hows  through  a  canal  formerly  used  to 
take  the  river-craft  around  the  obstruction,  but  now 
giving  ample  power  to  many  paper  and  other  mills 
at  Windsor  Locks.  The  original  colony  was  started 
here  by  John  Warham,  said  to  have  been  the  first 
New  England  })astor  who  used  notes  in  preaching. 
He  sustained  the  "blue  laws,"  but  his  colony  to-day 
is  a  great  tobacco-growing  section,  through  which  the 
Farmington  River  flows  down  from  the  western 
hills.  At  8outh  Windsor,  John  Fitch,  the  steamboat 
inventor,  was  born.  The  Hazardville  Powder  Works, 
one  of  the  greatest  gunpowder  factories  in  the  world, 
are  beyond,  and  also  Thompsonville,  a  prodigious 
maker  of  carpets,  and  then  the  boundary  is  crossed 
into  IVIassachusetts.  Just  north  of  the  line,  the  Con- 
necticut River  sweeps  gr.andly  around  in  approacli- 
ing  Springfield,  built  on  the  eastern  bank,  and 
spreading  for  a  long  distance  up  the  slopes  of  the 
adjacent  hills.  It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  city,  with 
sixty  thousand  population  and  an  import.int  railway 
junction,  where  the  roads  along  the  river  cross  the 
route  from  Boston  to  Albany  and  the  West.     Tiiis 
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was  tlio  Iixlian  land  of  Agawam — '*  fisli-abounding  " 
— to  wliicli  tlio  Puritan  missionary  William  Pynclion 
led  his  hardy  flock  in  1G3G,  and  the  statue  of  ]\[ilos 
Mori^an,  a  notod  soldier  of  the  early  time,  represent- 
ing' tlio   "  Puritan,"  stands,  matchlock  in  hand,  in 
heroic  bronze  on  the  Public  Scjuare.     Spring^field  is 
noti'd  for  its  f^reat  firearms  factories,  having  the  ex- 
tensive works  of  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Company,  and 
also   the    United    States    Armory.      This    enormous 
(lovernnicnt    factory,  making    rifles    for    the    army 
jireviously  on   a  large  scale,  quadrupled  its  output 
(luring  the  Spanish  AVar  of  1808.     It  occupies  an 
extensive  ench)surc  on  Armory  Hill,  up  to  wdiicb  the 
surface  gradually  slopes  from   the  river,  giving  an 
adniirablo  view  over  the  city.     The  chief  buildings 
stand  around  a  quadrangle,  making  a  pleasant  stretch 
of  lawn,    with    regular   rows    of  trees    crossing    it. 
There  are  a  few  old  cannon  planted  about,  giving  a 
niilitary  air,  and  here  are  made  the  Springfield  rifles. 
During   the  Revolution  most  of   the  arms  for  the 
American    army  were   made  here,  and  the  cannon 
were  cast  that  helped  defeat  Purgoyne  at  Saratoga. 
In  the  Civil  War  the  main  works  were  constructed, 
and  they  ran  day  and  night  for  four  years,  making 
nearly  flight  hundred  thousand  rifles  for  the  Union 
armies.     The  Arsenal,  a  largo  building  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  quadrangle,  contains  two  hundred  and 
twenly-fivc  thousand  arm=^,  tastefully  arranged,  and 
rivalling   the    collection    at    the    Tower  of  London. 
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This  nrinory  is  tlie  chief  industri.'il  ost.aljlishmcnt  of 
SpringHcltl,  find  Longfellow  has  thus  described  its 
great  Arsenal : 

"  This  is  the  Arsenal.     From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  hu.s;c  organ  rise  tlie  burnished  arms  ; 
But  from  their  silent  pijjesno  anthem  j»ealing 
•Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

"Ah  !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys  ! 
What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies  ! 

"  I  hoar  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 
In  lonji  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

•  •••#•• 

"  Were  half  tho  power  that  fills  tlie  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
(liven  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts : 

"  The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  ! 
And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
Would  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain  ! 

"  Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generation", 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease  ; 
And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say  '  Peace  !' 

"  Peace  !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 

The  blxst  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  tiie  skies  I 
But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 
The  holy  melodies  of  Love  arise." 
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At  Spriin^fHild  th(3  Agawam  lliver  flows  from  tlic 
westward  into  the  Connecticut,  and  along  its  broad 
bordering  meadows  comes  tlie  Boston  and  Albany 
Kailroad.  This  is  one  of  the  Vanderbilt  lines,  cross- 
in"  ]\rassachiis(^tts  from  the  IJerkshires  to  l^oston,  and 
it  was  among  the  earliest  railways  built  in  New  Kng- 
land,  being  in  construction  from  183.3  to  1842.  The 
])rojoct  while  zealously  pushed  was  then  generally  de- 
rided as  chimerical,  the  Boston  Courier  of  that  time 
saving  the  road  could  only  be  built  at  "  an  expense 
(A'  little  less  than  the  market  value  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  i\[assachusetts,  and,  if  practicable,  every 
person  of  common  sense  knows  it  would  be  as  useless 
as  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  moon."  Yet  it  was 
built,  and  prospered  so  much  that,  to  break  its  profit- 
able monopoly,  ]\Eassachusetts  had  afterwards  to  bore 
the  costly  Hoosac  Tunnel  on  the  oidy  available  route, 
ti>  j)rovide  a  competing  line.  The  railroad  climbs  up 
the  Taghkanic  range  from  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
crosses  the  Berkshire  Hills,  going  through  Pittsfield 
and  over  Ilogsac  IMountain  at  an  elevation  of  four- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  feet,  then  coming  down  a  wild 
and  i)ictaresque  defile  made  by  a  mountain  brook 
flowing  into  Westfield  Biver,  which  in  turn  flows  into 
the  Agawam.  It  is  a  route  of  magniflcent  scenery, 
mM-adualiy  leading  from  a  mountain  gorge  to  a  broad- 
ening intervale,  where  it  passes  the  fertile  Indian 
domain  of  Woronoco  and  the  pleasant  town  of  West- 
field,  noted  for  its  whips  and  cigars.     Then  the  wind- 
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in^  roaclics  of  tlio  Agawam  lca<l  tlirougli  broad 
incadows  anil  past  many  mills  to  Springfield.  Tiio 
various  streams  around  the  Armory  City,  like  so 
mneli  ()f  tlie  clear  Avaters  elsewliere  in  Massaclmsetts, 
are  largely  devt>ted  to  paper-making,  and  eastward 
froi  1  Springfield  the  railroad  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
swift-flowing  (Jhicope(^,  meaning  the  "large  spring," 
among  more  j)aper-mills.  This  is  a  vast  industry 
developed  by  the  pure,  clean  waters  of  Central  ]\[as- 
saehusetts.  Farther  eastward,  however,  the  character 
of  the  mills  changes,  and  at  Brookfield  shoemaking 
villages  appear,  while  elsewhere  there  are  textile  and 
leather  factories.  Brookfield  was  tbe  birthplace,  in 
1818,  of  the  noted  female  agitator  Lucy  Stone,  its 
Quaboag  Pond  furnishing  the  water  turning  the  mill- 
wheels,  and  then  flowing  off  through  Podunk  meadows 
by  the  Sashaway  River  to  the  Chicopee.  At  Spencer, 
not  far  away,  was  born  in  1819  Elias  Howe,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  sewing-machine.  Farther  eastward 
the  milway  route  leads  to  Worcester,  and  thence  to 
Boston. 

THE    LAND    OF   NONOTUCK. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  north  of  Springfield 
is  a  hive  of  busy  industries  where  are  made  most  of 
the  finer  papers  used  in  the  United  States.  All  the 
tributary  water-courses  teem  with  factories.  Four 
miles  above  Springfield  the  Chicopee  flows  in  from 
the  eastern  hills,  there  being  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand,  and  the  mills,  served  by  the  power  from  its 
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falls  two  miles  eastward,  working  cotton  and  wool, 
brass  and  bronze,  as  Avell  as  making  paper.  Cliico- 
poo  Falls  was  the  home  of  Edward  IJcllamy,  author 
of  LoolcuKj  BacJcivarcl,  who  died  in  1898.  A  few  miles 
above  the  Chicopec,  on  the  Connecticut,  arc  the 
lladlcy  Falls,  the  greatest  water-power  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  creator  of  llolyoke,  with  iifty  thousand 
})coplc,  the  chief  manufactory  of  fine  papers  in  the 
world.  In  a  little  more  than  a  mile  the  river  descends 
sixty  feet  in  falls  and  rajiids,  and  by  a  system  of 
canals  the  water  is  led  for  three  miles  along  the 
banks,  thus  serving  the  fnctorics,  which  have  great 
ad\antagcs  of  position,  as  the  river  winds  around 
them  on  three  sides,  and  its  flow  is  also  supplemented 
by  steam-power.  The  water,  from  its  great  descent, 
is  used  several  times  over.  The  main  Hadley  fall 
descends  thirty  feet,  and  to  prevent  erosion  is  aproned 
with  stout  timbers  sheathed  with  boiler  iron.  The 
river  is  bridled  by  a  huge  dam  one  thousand  feet 
long,  and  has  a  boom  to  catch  the  floating  logs. 

The  scenery  above  the  Hadley  Falls  grows  more 
attractive ;  the  hills  approach  nearer  the  river  and 
rise  sharply  into  mountains ;  the  river  winds  about 
tlu'ir  bases,  and,  abruptly  turning,  goes  through  a 
gorge  between  them.  Upon  the  western  side  is  the 
i\lount  Tom  range,  and  upon  the  eastern  bank  IMount 
llolyoke,  with  inclined-plane  railways  ascending 
both,  j\Iount  Tom  rising  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen 
foot,  and  Mount  llolyoke  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five 
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feet.  The  Connecticut  flows  out  between  thcni  from 
the  extensive  valley  above.  These  guardian  jjcaks 
of  Tom  and  liolyoke  bear  the  names  of  two  pioneers 
of  the  vallev,  who  arc  said  to  liavc  first  discovered 
the  pass,  and  the  tradition  is  that  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  above,  spreading  almost  to  the  northern  INFassa- 
chusetts  boundary,  was  once  a  lake  with  the  outlet 
towards  the  west,  behind  jMount  Tom,  until  the  waters 
broke  a  passage  through  the  ridge,  and  made  the 
Connecticut  River  route  to  the  Sound.  The  origin 
of  these  mountains  was  evidently  volcanic,  being 
built  up  of  trap-rock  lifting  its  columned  masses  ab- 
ruptly from  the  level  floor  of  the  valley,  and  almost 
without  foothills  to  dwarf  the  greater  elevation.  The 
broad  vale  beyond  is  the  fertile  laiid  of  Nonotuck, 
bought  from  the  Indians  in  1G53  for  '^  one  hundred 
fathoms  of  wampum  and  ten  coats."  Here  to  the 
westward  of  the  river  is  Northampton,  a  most  lovely 
and  attractive  town,  well  described  as  "  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  book  of  beauty  which  Nature  opens  wide 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut."  The  fairest  fields 
surround  it,  with  thrifty  farmers  cultivating  their 
rich  bottom-lands,  and  the  people  have  a  splendid 
outlook  in  front  of  their  doors,  in  the  glorious  pano- 
rataa  of  the  noble  mountains,  with  the  river  flowing 
away  through  the  deep  gorge.  The  place  was  named 
Northampton  because  most  of  the  original  settlers 
came  from  that  English  town.  Solomon  Stoddart  was 
the  sturdy  Puritan  pastor,  ruling  the  flock  at  Nono- 
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tuck  for  over  a  lialf^ccntury,  the  village  being  for 
j)rotecti(jii  surrounded  by  a  palisade  and  wall.  The 
little  church  in  wliich  he  preached  measured  eighteen 
bv  twenty-six  foet,  being  built  in  1()55  at  a  cost  ot 
$75,  and  the  congregation  -were  sununoned  to  meet- 
ing armed  and  by  the  blasts  of  a  trum))et : 

"  Each  limn  equipped  on  Sunday  morn 
Witli  [)salm-book,  shot  aiul  powder-liorn, 
And  h)oked  in  form,  as  all  must  grant, 
Like  til'  ancient,  true  Cliurch  militant." 

This  renowned  pastor  was  of  majestic  appearance, 
and  as  good  a  fighter  as  lie  was  a  preacher.  Jle 
never  hesitated  to  lead  his  i)eople  in  their  Indian 
wars,  and  once  he  is  said  to  have  got  into  an  am- 
])ush,  but  the  awestruck  savages,  impressed  by  his 
noble  bearing,  hesitated  to  shoot  him,  telling  their 
French  allies,  "  That  is  the  Englishman's  god." 
Tlic  present  stone  church  is  the  fifth  built  on  the 
original  site.  During  nearly  a  quarter-century  the 
noted  Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  Northampton  pas- 
tor, but  he  was  dismissed  in  1750,  because,  owing  to 
tlio  growing  laxity  of  church  members,  he  insisted 
iij)(iu  "  a  higher  and  purer  standard  of  admission  to 
the  communion-table."  Northampton  is  famed  for 
its  educational  development,  the  chief  institution, 
endowed  by  Sophia  Smith  in  1871,  being  Smith  Col- 
lege for  women,  having  a  thousand  students  and  pos- 
sessing line  buildings,  with  an  art  gallery,  music 
luill  and  gymnasium.     There  are  various  attractive 
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public  buildings,  including  an  Institution  for  Mutes 
and  the  State  Lunatic  Asjluni.  The  level  land  of 
Nonotuck  raises  much  tobacco,  the  Connecticut  Kivcr 
winding  in  wide  circular  sweeps  among  the  fields 
and  meadows,  but  making  little  progress  as  it  goes 
around  great  curves  of  miles  in  circuit.  Upon  an 
isthmus  thus  formed,  with  the  broad  river  loop 
stretching  far  to  the  westward,  is  ''  Old  Hadley," 
the  Connecticut  having  made  a  five-mile  circuit  to 
accomi)lish  barely  one  mile  of  distance.  Across  the 
level  isthmus  from  the  river  above  to  the  river 
below,  stretching  through  the  village,  is  the  noted 
"  Hadley  Street,"  the  handsomest  highway  in  natu- 
ral adornments  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  Over  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  this  street  is  lined  by  two  double 
rows  of  noble  elms,  with  a  broad  expanse  of  greenest 
lawn  between,  and  nearly  a  thousand  ancient  trees 
arching  their  graceful  branches  over  it.  This  very 
quiet  street  has  perfect  greensward,  for  it  is  almost 
iintravelled,  and  its  inhabitants  grow  tobacco  and 
make  brooms.  Another  of  these  wayward  river 
loops  is  the  great  '^ox-bow"  of  the  Connecticut, 
where  the  river  used  to  flow  around  a  circuit  of 
nearly  four  miles  and  accomplislied  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  actual  distance,  until  an  ice-frcshct 
broke  through  the  narrow  isthmus  and  made  a 
straight  channel  across  it,  which  has  become  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  abandoned  channel  of  the 
"  ox-bow  "  is  now  usually  stored  Avith  logs  awaiting 
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the  sawmill.  Iladley  was  the  final  home  and  burial- 
jilaee  of  Goffe  and  Whalley,  the  regicides,  \vl»o  fled 
tlu're  from  New  Haven.  When  their  house  was 
])ullc(l  down,  it  was  said  the  bones  of  Whalley,  who 
died  in  1079,  were  found  entombed  just  outside  the 
(•(•liar-wall.  It  was  the  house  of  the  pastor,  and 
ihey  wer(5  concealed  in  it  fifteen  years,  from  1(]()4  to 
11)7!),  their  presence  known  ordy  to  three  persons. 
Once,  during  the  hiding,  Indians  attacked  the  town, 
and  .ifter  a  sharp  fight  the  people  gave  way,  when 
there  suddenly  appeared  "  an  ancient  man  with 
hoary  locks,  of  a  most  venerable  and  dignified  as- 
])ect,''  who  rallied  them  to  a  fresh  onslaught,  driving 
the  Indians  off.  lie  then  disappeared,  the  inhabi- 
tants attributing  their  deliverance  to  a  "  militant 
angel."  This  was  Gofie,  and  the  tale  is  the  chief 
legend  of  "  Old  Iladley."  General  Joseph  Hooker 
of  the  Civil  War  was  born  in  Iladley.  At  South 
lladlcy  is  the  Mount  Holyoke  College  for  girls, 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  amid 
magnificent  scenery,  a  noted  institution  with  four 
hundred  students,  where,  during  the  past  century, 
have  been  educated  niany  missionary  women  for 
their  labors  in  distant  lands. 

AIOUNT    HOLYOKK    AND    IJKYOND. 

'rher(!  is  a  grand  view  from  the  summit  of  IMount 
Ihtlvnko,  spreading  almost  from  Long  Island  Sound 
to  the  White  Mountains,    and    from    the  Berkshire 
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Hills  in  the  west  to  the  cloiul-cappcd  mountuins  Mo- 
natlnock  and  Wacliiisctty  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  finest  view  in  New  England, 
for  the  wide  and  highly  cultivated  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, with  its  wayward,  winding  stream  flowing 
apparently  in  all  directions  over  the  rich  bottom- 
lands cut  up  into  diminutive  farms  and  fields  like  so 
many  "  plaidcd  meadows,"  gives  a  charm  that  is 
lacking  in  most  other  mountain  views.  The  grand 
})anorama  displays  parts  of  four  New  England  States. 
Off  to  the  northeast  several  miles  is  seen  the  town 
of  Amherst,  with  four  thousand  people,  the  seat  of 
another  noted  educational  institution,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, having  over  four  hundred  students  and  a  fine 
arcluL'ological  museum. 

The  Hoosac  IMountain  range  in  the  Berkshiros 
sends  down  various  streams  on  its  eastern  slopes 
through  wild  and  romantic  gorges  into  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  and  one  of  these  is  Deerfield  River,  com- 
ing into  the  main  stream  some  distance  north  of 
]\Iount  Holyoko.  Here  is  the  village  of  ^'  Old  Doer- 
field,''  settled  in  1C70,  on  the  Indian  domain  of  Po- 
comtuck,  and  named  from  the  abundance  of  deer 
found  in  the  forests.  Its  streets  often  ran  with  blood 
in  King  Philip's  and  the  later  Indian  Wars,  and  its 
young  men  were  then  described  by  the  quaint  Puri- 
tan chronicler  as  "  the  very  flower  of  Essex  County, 
none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy 
in  the  gate."    Its  guardian  peaks  are  the  Sugar  Lo.if, 
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risiii}^  seven  liundrcd  iuu\  ten  feet,  and  on  tlie  oppo- 
site eastern  side  of  the  river  IMount  Toby,  nearly 
tiiirteen  hundred  feet  hi^h.  Kin^  Pljilip,  in  his  at- 
tack upon  the  settlers  here  in  1075,  made  the  tall 
and  isolated  Su«^ar  Loaf  his  lookout  station,  whence 
li(!  directed  ti»e  movements  of  his  forces,  and  a  cnx^ 
oil  tiie  to})  is  yet  called  ^^  King  Philip's  Chair." 
Kcarbv,  a  monument  marks  the  battlefield  of  liloodv 
Brook  in  1G75,  where  the  Indians  killed  Captain 
Lathrop  and  eighty  young  men  of  Essex  County. 
The  Fitchburg  Kailroad  from  l^oston  through  Fitch- 
burg  comes  across  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  pass- 
ing the  village  of  Greenfield,  takes  advantage  of  the 
winding  canyon  of  Deerfield  Kiver  to  ascend  west- 
ward to  the  wall  of  Iloosac  Mountain,  where  the 
great  tuimel  is  })ierced.  The  route  is  in  a  wild  and 
j)ictures(pie  defile,  in  the  heart  of  Avhich  is  the  })leas- 
ant  village  of  JShelburne  Falls,  where  the  stream 
glides  down  a  series  of  cataracts  and  ra})ids  having 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  descent.  Here  are  mills 
making  cutlery,  hooks,  gimlets  and  other  things,  and 
there  are  sheep-pastures  on  the  mountain  sides,  and 
the  people  also  tap  the  maple  trees  for  sugar.  There 
are  more  villages  among  these  mountains  farther  up 
the  gorge,  where  it  may  broaden  to  give  a  little  ara- 
ble land,  and  at  one  of  these,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Pocomtuck  JMountain,  was  born  in  1797 
Mary    Lyon,    the    devout   and    noted     teacher    who 

founded  Mount  llolyuke  College  for  girls.      Finally 
Vol.  in.— 75 
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the  railway  reaclu's  the  Iloosac  wall,  and  leaving  the 
little  DeerHeld  River  whieh  eonies  down  from  the 
north,  disappears  westward  in  the  tunnel. 

The  Connecticut  Kiver  beyond  the  JNIassachusetts 
northern  boundary  divides  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  and  its  scenery,  as  ascended,  be- 
comes more  romantic  .and  mountainous.  At  Nortii- 
lield,  near  the  boundary,  lived  Dwight  L.  Moody,  tlw 
evangelist.  Above  the  boundary,  the  ]\Iassachusetts 
colony,  as  a  protection  to  the  river  settlements,  in 
1724  built  Fort  Dunniier,  which  was  often  attacked 
by  the  French  and  Indians  in  their  forays  fntm 
Canada,  but  never  captured,  and  near  it  was  made 
the  first  settlement  in  Vermont,  a  village  named  in 
175.*i  lirattleborough,  in  honor  of  Colonel  IJrattle  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  landowners.  The  Whetstone 
IJrook  flows  in,  making  a  fine  water-power,  and  tiu; 
town,  now  having  six  thousand  people,  is  charmingly 
situated  on  an  elevated  plateaii,  surrounded  by  lofty 
hills.  Brattleboro'  is  the  centre  of  the  Vermont 
ma})le-sugar  industry,  and  it  has  the  largest  organ- 
Avorks  existing,  those  of  the  Estey  Company.  Just 
south  of  the  town  rises  Cemetery  Hill,  overlooking  it 
with  a  line  view,  and  here  is  the  grand  monument 
erected  in  memory  of  the  notorious  James  Fisk,  Jr., 
who  was  a  native  of  the  j)lace.  It  bears  emblematic 
female  statues  representing  Kailroads,  Commerce, 
Navigation  and  the  Drama,  and  was  executed  by 
Larkin  U.  Mead,  the  sculptor,  also   a  native  of  the 
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town.  It  in  rcconltMl  that  wlicn  a  lad,  Mead  worked 
one  Ion*;  winter  night  on  a  snow  figure  at  the  head 
(•t'tlie  Main  Street,  and  next  niorjiing,  the  people  were 
surj)ri.sed  to  sec  there  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  Kc- 
cording  Angel,  modeled  in  the  ])urest  snow.  South- 
west of  Rrattleboro'  is  Sadawga  Lake,  in  the  town  of 
AViiitinghain,  near  whieh,  in  a  poor  log  hut,  lirigham 
Young  was  born  in  1801.  He  was  a  farmer's  son, 
rdueated  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and  afterwards  emi- 
grating to  Ohio,  joined  the  ^Formons  there  when 
about  thirty  years  old.  When  Rudyard  Kipling  had 
his  home  in  Vermont,  it  was  about  three  miles  north 
of  lirattleboro'. 

From  the  eastern  highlands  of  New  Hampshire 
the  Ashuelot  River  flows  into  the  Connecticut  below 
lirattleboro',  and  to  the  northeast  in  its  alluvial  val- 
ley is  Keene,  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district, 
and  having  about  eight  thousand  people,  some  of 
whom  make  leather  goods,  furniture  and  wooden 
ware.  The  Ashuelot  means  a  "  collection  of  many 
waters,"  and  the  place  was  named  before  the  Revo- 
lution in  honor  of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  a  British 
friend  of  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  colonial  historian  re- 
corded that  "  Keene  is  a  proud  little  spot."  To  the 
southeast  boldly  rises  Mount  Monadnock,  its  high  and 
rugged  top  elevated  nearly  thirty-two  hundred  feet, 
and  having  a  hotel  half-way  up  its  side.  This  moun- 
tain is  about  eighty  miles  from  Boston,  and  the  town 
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of  Jaffrcj,  at  its  southeastern  base,  has  an  old 
cliurch,  the  frame  of  which  was  raised  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  liiinker  Hill,  the  workmen  claiming 
that  they  heard  the  cannonading.  The  Williams 
Kiver,  coming  from  the  slopes  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, flows  into  the  Connecticut  on  the  Vermont 
side,  at  IJellows  Falls,  a  picturesque  summer  resort 
located  at  the  river  rapids,  where  there  is  a  descent 
of  forty-two  feet  in  about  a  half-mile,  the  power 
being  availed  of  for  various  factories.  Above,  at 
Claremont,  the  Sugar  River  flows  in  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  to  the  eastward  is  the  charming 
Lake  Sunapee,  nine  miles  long,  and  surrounded  by 
wooded  highlands,  which  has  been  often  called  the 
American  Loch  Katrine.  Over  on  the  Vermont 
side,  north  of  Claremont,  is  Windsor,  where  it  is  re- 
corded that  during  a  fearful  thunder-storm,  and  with 
the  appalling  news  of  the  loss  of  Fort  Ticonderoga 
ringing  in  their  ears,  the  deputies  of  Vermont  adopted 
the  State  Constitution,  July  2,  1777.  Southwest  of 
the  village  rises  Ascutney  Mountain,  its  Indian  name 
meaning  the  "  Three  Brothers,"  being  su})posed  to 
refer  to  three  singuhir  valleys  running  down  the 
western  slope.  Its  summit  is  elevated  thirty-three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  William  M.  Evarts,  wlio 
was  a  native  of  Boston,  has  his  summer  home  Kun- 
nymede  near  Windsor,  and  at  Cornish,  nearby.  Chief 
Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  born  in  1808,  emigrat- 
ing to  Ohio  in  1830. 
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HANOVER  TO  memphi{a:maooo. 

The  White  Kivcr,  coming  out  from  the  Green 
]\Iountains,  flows  into  the  Connecticut  at  a  noted  rail- 
Avay  junction,  whiki  a  short  distance  above  is  tiio 
( )lcott  Fails,  a  cataract  amid  })icturesque  surround- 
infjjs  wliich  provides  power  for  large  paper-mills  at 
Wilder,  Vermont.  To  the  northward  is  Hanover,  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  the  most  famous  educa- 
tional foundation  of  northern  New  England,  Dart- 
mouth College,  having  some  seven  hundred  students. 
Ixev.  Eleazer  Wheclock  began  it  in  1770,  and  his 
name  is  preserved  in  the  chief  hotel.  He  started  a 
school  in  the  forest  to  educate  missionaries  for  the 
Indians,  having  twenty-four  students  domiciled  in 
rude  log  huts.  He  also  educated  several  Indians, 
giving  them  IMaster's  degrees ;  but  after  some  of 
them  had  returned  to  savage  life  he  changed  his 
plan,  and  this  object  was  subordinated  to  the  pur- 
j)osos  of  general  and  higher  education,  the  College, 
which  was  named  for  the  Karl  of  Dartmouth,  enter- 
ing upon  a  successful  career  subsequently  to  the 
l\'evolution.  Among  the  graduates  have  been  Daniel 
Webster,  Amos  Kendall,  Levi  Woodbury,  Benjamin 
Grcenleaf,  George  P.  INIarsh,  Georg'^  Ticknor,  Kufus 
Clioate,  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
There  are  numerous  buildings  surrounding  an  exten- 
sive elm-shaded  campus,  and  also  a  spacious  college 
park.    The  Connecticut  Kivcr  above  Hanover  winds 
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about  the  level  fertile  intervale,  making  numerous 
"  ox-bow  "  bends,  and  there  appear  numerous  moun- 
tain peaks  which  are  outlying  sentinels  of  the  Fran- 
conia  Mountains  to  the  eastward.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  Moosilauke,  rising  forty-eight  hundred 
feet,  which  formerly  was  the  "  Moose  Hillock  "  of  the 
colonists.  On  the  western  river  bank  is  the  Vermont 
town  of  Newbury,  founded  by  General  Bailey  of 
Massachusetts.  It  is  related  that  during  the  Revo- 
lution a  detachment  of  British  troops  came  there  to 
capture  him,  but  a  friend  who  learned  their  object 
went  out  where  he  was  ploughing  and  dropped  in 
the  furrow  a  note,  saying,  "  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee,  Samson !"  Bailey,  returning  down  the  long 
furrow,  saw  the  note,  took  the  hint  and  escaped. 
The  crooked  little  Wells  River  flows  out  of  the 
Green  Mountains  and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  at 
the  village  of  Wells  River,  nestling  in  a  deep  basin 
among  the  high  hills ;  and  here  is  another  important 
railway  junction,  with  routes  going  westward  to  Lake 
Champlain,  northward  to  Canada,  and  eastward  to 
the  White  Mountains.  The  latter  route  is  up  tlio 
Ammonoosuc  River  valley,  past  Littleton,  with  its 
glove  factories  and  summer  boarding-houses,  on  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  district,  and  thence  to  Beth- 
lehem and  into  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountain 
region. 

The  Passumpsic  River  flows  from  Vermont  into 
the  Connecticut  a  few  miles  above,  and  about  ten 
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Tiiilos  up  that  Avinding  and  liill-cnvironcd  stream  is 
tlic  picturesque  town  of  St.  Jolinsbury,  with  about 
seven  thousand  people,  noted  as  the  location  of  the 
extensive  Fairbanks  Scale  Works.  8t.  John  do 
CrevecoDur,  the  French  Consul  at  New  York,  was 
very  popular  in  the  Kevolutionary  times  and  a  bene- 
factor of  Vermont,  and  this  town,  settled  in  178(3,  was 
named  in  his  honor.  It  is  related  that  in  1830,  when 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  about  hemp- 
culture  in  the  United  States,  the  Fairbanks  Brothers 
established  a  hemp-dressing  factory  here,  and  one  of 
them  conceived  the  idea  of  a  platform-scale  to  weigh 
tlic  hemp,  which  construction  was  the  origin  of  their 
extensive  business,  the  Avorks  sending  scales  all  over 
llio  world.  The  railroad  route  to  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec ascends  the  Passumpsic,  crosses  the  watershed, 
passing  Lake  Memphramagog  at  Newport,  and  then 
enters  Canada.  This  noted  lake  is  on  the  national 
boundary,  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  being  in  Canada, 
and  is  thirty  miles  long.  Memphramagog  means  the 
"  beautiful  water,"  and  the  mountain  ranges  enclosing 
it  with  their  wooded  slopes  present  line  views.  The 
national  boundary  is  marked  by  clearings  in  the  forests 
on  either  side  of  the  lake.  The  massive  rounded 
summit  of  the  Owl's  Head  rises  thirty- three  hundred 
feet  on  the  Avestern  shore  in  imposing  magnificence, 
fuid  many  other  peaks  are  sentinelled  all  around. 
Stoanil)oats  |)ly  on  the  lake  from  Newport  to  Magog 
at  the  foot,  where  its  waters   discharge    northward 
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into  ]\ra<T^og  IJivor  and  thencft  flow  over  tlio  vast 
jilain  of  (Canada,  wliicli  is  so  conspicuously  contr.astod 
with  the  mountains  to  the  southward,  ujitil  at  Sher- 
])rooke  they  reach  St.  Francis  liiver,  and  finally  tin; 
►St.  Lawrence.  liake  Mcniphraniagog  has  its  Indian 
legends  of  massacre  and  escape,  but  its  chief  modern 
tradition  is  of  a  noted  smuggler  named  Skinner,  who 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  performed  prodigious 
feats  of  skill  in  eluding  the  revenue  officers.  Near 
the  boundary  is  Skinner's  Island,  having  a  spacious 
cavern  on  its  northwestern  side.  The  smuggler 
usually  disappeared  near  this  island,  which  came  in 
time  to  be  named  for  him,  and  it  is  related  that  one 
night  the  officers,  having  had  a  long  cliase,  found  his 
boat  on  this  island  and  turned  it  adrift  on  the  lake. 
The  smuggler  never  appeared  afterwards,  but  some 
years  later  a  fisherman,  seeking  shelter  from  a  squall 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  discovered  the  cave  hid- 
den under  foliage  and  explored  it. 

"  And  wliat  do  you  think  the  fisherman  found  ? 
Neitlior  a  gold  nor  a  silver  prize, 
But  a  skull  witli  sockets  whore  once  were  eyes  ; 
Also  some  bones  of  arms  and  thighs, 
And  a  vertebral  cohunn  of  giant  size  ; 
ITou-  they  got  there  he  could  not  devise, 
For  he'd  only  been  used  to  commonplace  graves, 
And  knew  naught  of  'organic  remains  '  in  caves  ; 
On  matters  like  those  his  wits  were  dull, 
So  he  dropped  the  subject  as  well  as  the  skull. 

'Tis  needless  to  say 

In  this  latter  day, 
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'Twiis  tlie  sinufjgler's  bones  in  the  cave  tliiit  lay  : 
All  I've  to  add  is — the  bones  in  a  grave 
Were   placed,   and  the  cavern   was  called    '  Skinner's 
Cave.'" 

SOURCES   OK   THE   CONNECTICUT. 

The  Connecticut  River  comes  from  the  northeast 
to  its  confluence  with  tlie  Passumpsic,  a  stream  of 
reduced  vohune,  flowing  down  rapids.  There  is  only 
sparse  population  .above,  and  in  New  Hampshire, 
sonic  distance  cast  of  Colebrook,  is  the  famous  Dix- 
ville  Notch.  This  is  an  attractive  ravine  about  ten 
miles  long,  cut  through  the  isolated  Dixville  Range. 
It  is  not  a  mountain  pass  in  the  usual  sense,  but  a 
wonderful  gorge  among  high  hills,  the  cliffs  being 
worn  and  broken  down  into  strange  forms  of  ruin  and 
desolation.  Theodore  Winthrop  describes  the  Dix- 
ville Notch  as  "  briefly,  picturesque — a  line  gorge 
between  a  crumbling,  conical  crag  and  a  scarped 
precipice — a  place  easily  defensible,  except  at  the 
season  when  raspberries  would  distract  sentinels." 
Approached  from  Colebrook  to  the  westward,  the 
view  is  disappointing,  as  it  is  entered  at  a  high  level, 
but  after  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  right,  the  tall  col- 
unnuir  sides  are  seen  frowning  at  each  other  across 
tlie  narrow  chasm  ;  cliffs  of  decaying  mica  slate 
l)resenting  a  scene  of  shattered  ruin  that  is  mourn- 
ful to  behold.  To  the  right  of  the  Notch,  Table 
liock  rises  Ave  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
road,  being  elevated  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
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above  the  sen,  and  is  ascended  by  a  rude  stairway 
of  stone  blocks  called  Jacob's  Ladder.  Its  summit 
is  a  narrow  pinnacle  only  eight  feet  wide,  with  pre- 
cipitous sides.  It  gives  an  extensive  view  over  the 
Connecticut  Valley  northward  to  the  Connecticut 
Lakes,  and  over  the  upper  Androscoggin  Valley 
to  the  southeastward.  Its  most  impressive  sight, 
however,  is  much  nearer,  the  narrow  dreary  chasm 
immediately  below,  with  its  broken  palisades  that 
seem  almost  ready  to  fall.  Beyond  is  tlie  Ice  Cave, 
a  deep  ravine  where  snow  and  ice  remain  through- 
out the  summer.  Washington's  IMonument  and  the 
Pinnacle,  remarkable  rock  formations,  rise  high  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Notch.  Beyond  the  Notch 
southeastward  is  the  Androscoggin,  which  small 
steamboats  ascend  to  Lake  Umbagog  on  the  Maine 
boundary.  Still  farther  eastward  and  deep  in  the 
Maine  forests  are  the  noted  fishery  waters  of  the 
Rangelcy  Lakes,  which  have  polysyllabic  names,  such 
as  Mooselucmaguntic,  IMollychunkamunk,  and  Welo- 
kcnebacook.  They  arc  elevated  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  and  cover  eighty  square  miles  of 
surface. 

Wc  have  now  ascended  the  picturesque  Connec- 
ticut River  to  its  mountain  sources.  It  has  become 
only  a  brook,  and  having  followed  it  up  to  the  Cana- 
dian boundary  of  Vermont,  it  is  found  to  come  out 
of  Northern  New  Hampshire,  flowing  westward  from 
the  Connecticut  Lakes.    The  main  lake  of  this  grouj) 
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is  twenty-five  miles  nortlicast  of  Colebrook,  covering 
about  twelve  square  miles,  a  favorite  haunt  of  anglers, 
and  navigated  by  a  small  steamboat.  The  second 
lake,  four  milos  farther  northeast  through  the  forest, 
has  about  five  square  miles  of  surface,  and  the  third 
lake  is  to  the  northward,  covering  two  hundred  acres. 
The  Canadian  northern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire 
is  a  low  mountain  range,  and  on  its  southern  slope  is 
the  fourth  and  highest  lake,  at  twenty-five  hundred 
feet  elevation  above  the  sea,  a  pond  of  about  three 
acres,  in  which  the  great  New  England  river  has  its 
head.  Tliese  Connecticut  Lakes  are  in  an  almost 
unbroken  forest. 

THE    WHITE    MOUNTAINS. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which 
wc  have  explored  from  its  mouth  to  the  source,  lies 
one  of  the  most  attractive  regions  in  America,  the 
AVhite  Mountain  district.  It  covers  about  thirteen 
hundred  square  miles,  stretching  forty-five  miles 
eastward  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Maine  bound- 
ary, and  being  thirty  miles  wide  from  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  and  Androscoggin  on  the  north  to  the  base 
of  tlie  Sandwich  range  on  the  south.  There  arc 
some  two  hundred  of  these  mountains  rising  from  a 
])latcau  elevated  generally  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  They  cluster  mainly  in  two  groups,  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  table-land  ten  to  twenty  miles  wide, 
the  western  group  being  the  Franconia  Mountains 
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and  the  eastern  group  the  Presidential  range,  or 
Wliitc  ]\Iountains  proper.  Tlicir  great  mass  is  of 
granite,  overhiid  by  mica  slate ;  their  scenery  is 
varied  and  beautiful ;  and  the  country  has  nowhere 
a  more  popular  resort  than  these  mountains  in  the 
summer.  They  send  out  from  their  glens  and 
notches  various  rivers,  westward  to  the  Connecticut, 
eastward  to  the  Androscoggin  and  8aco,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Merrimack.  The  Indians  called  the 
AVhite  Mountains  Agiochook,  meaning  "  the  JMoun- 
tains  of  the  Snowy  Forehead  and  Home  of  the  Great 
Spirit,"  and  held  them  in  the  utmost  reverence  and 
awe.  They  rarely  ascended  the  peaks,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved no  intruder  upon  these  sacred  heights  was 
ever  known  to  return.  The  legend  was  that  the 
Great  Spirit  once  bore  a  blameless  chief  and  his 
squaw  in  a  mighty  whirlwind  to  the  summit,  while 
the  world  below  was  overspread  by  a  flood  destroy- 
ing all  the  people.  It  was  said  that  the  great  Passa- 
conaway,  the  wizard-king  at  Pennacook,  was  wont 
to  commune  with  celestial  messengers  on  the  summit 
of  Agiochook,  whence  he  was  finally  borne  to  heaven. 
The  first  white  man  who  visited  these  mountains  was 
Darby  Field,  who  came  up  from  Portsmouth  on  the 
seacoast  in  June,  1G42,  by  the  valley  of  the  Saco. 
The  Indians  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  he  would 
never  return  alive,  but  he  pressed  on,  attended  by 
two  seashore  Indians,  passing  through  cloud-banks 
and  storms,  reaching  the  highest  peak,  whence  he 
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saw,  as  ho  related,  "  tlic  sea  by  Saco,  tlic  Gulf  of 
Canada,  and  the  great  lake  Canada  River  came  out 
of;"  and  he  found  many  crystals  that  he  thought 
Avcre  diamonds,  from  which  the  range  long  bore  the 
name  of  the  "  Chrystal  Hills."  Towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  colonists  began  moving 
into  the  outlying  glens  ;  in  1792  Abel  Crawford  lived 
on  the  Giant's  Grave,  now  Fabyan's  ;  in  1803  a  small 
inn  was  built  there;  and  in  1820  a  party  of  seven 
ascended  and  slept  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, giving  the  principal  peaks  the  names  they 
now  have. 

From  the  Connecticut  River  the  chief  routes  of 
entrance  to  the  White  Mountain  region  is  by  railway 
up  tlie  Ainmonoosuc  River  alongside  its  swift-flowing 
amber  waters,  and  through  the  villages  of  North 
Lisbon  and  Littleton,  then  coming  to  Bethlehem 
Junction,  whence  a  short  narrow^-gauge  railroad  leads 
steeply  up  the  hill-slope  westward  to  Maplewood  and 
liotlilehem.  This  is  one  of  the  most  populous  resorts 
of  the  district — Bethlehem  Street — <a  well-kept  high- 
way, stretching  two  miles  along  a  plateau  upon  the 
northern  hill-slope  at  an  elevation  of  almost  three 
liundred  feet  above  the  river.  When  old  President 
Dwight,  in  his  early  wanderings  over  New  England, 
first  saw  this  place,  it  was  known  as  the  "  Lord's 
Hill,"  and  he  recorded  it  as  remote  and  sterile, 
having  "  only  log  huts,  recent,  few,  poor  and  planted 
on  a  soil  singularly  rough  and  rocky,"  but  he  saw  "  a 
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mnj^nificcnt  prospect  of  the  White  IMouiitains  and  a 
splendid  collection  of  other  mountains  in  this  neigh- 
borhood." It  is  now  an  aggregation  of  line  hotels 
and  sunnner  boarding-houses,  the  whole  "Street" 
liaving  a  grand  view  of  the  imposing  Presidential 
range,  seen  nearly  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  over 
the  Anunonoosuc  Valley,  while  other  mountain  ranges 
are  to  the  north  and  west,  so  that  Bethlehem  is  in  a 
vast  anjphitheatre,  presenting,  when  the  clouds  per- 
mit, an  environment  of  unsurpassed  magniHcencc. 
To  the  southward,  the  visitors  climb  Mount  Agassiz, 
rising  twenty-four  hundred  feet,  formerly  known  as 
the  Peaked  Hill,  and  get  an  unrivalled  view  of  moun- 
tains all  around  the  horizon,  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont  being  plainly  visible  beyond  the  Connec- 
ticut River  to  the  westward.  The  southern  flanks 
of  ]\Iount  Agassiz  are  drained  by  the  pretty  little 
Gale  River,  flowing  through  a  deep  glen  westward 
to  the  Ammonoosuc  at  North  Lisbon.  Down  in  this 
glen,  to  the  southwest  of  Bethlehem,  is  the  village  of 
Franconia,  with  numerous  hotels  and  boarding-houses, 
while  to  the  southwest  of  the  glen  rises  Sugar  Hill, 
another  popular  resort,  with  its  great  hotels  set  high 
on  the  hilltop,  and  having  superb  views  of  the  Fran- 
conia and  White  Mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  far 
away  westward  over  the  Connecticut  Valley  where 
the  horizon  is  enclosed  by  the  long  line  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  It  is  a  breezy  and  health-giving 
place. 
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'I'o  the  southward  of  Ik'thlelieni  is  tlic  Francoiiia 
j,M-oii|»,  of  which  ]\[ount  Lafayette  is  the  crowninjjj 
peak,  its  pyramidal  summit  rising  fit'ty-two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet.  A  notch  is  cut  down  into  the 
jiTou}),  and  through  this,  tlie  Franconia  or  Profile 
>i'()tch,  another  narrow-gauge  railway  going  up-hill 
I'ur  ten  miles  in  the  forest,  traverses  the  flanks  of  La- 
fayette and  leads  to  the  Echo  Lake  and  Profile 
House,  the  most  extensive  hotel  in  the  region.  This 
is  in  Co()s  County,  the  mountain  county  of  northern 
New  Hampshire,  getting  its  strangely  pronounced 
name  from  the  Indian  word  cooash,  meaning  the 
"  pine  woods,"  with  which  almost  the  Avhole  country 
was  tlien  covered.  Here  lived  the  Abenaqni  tribe, 
known  as  the  *'  swift  deer-hunting  Coosucks."  At 
the  highest  part  of  the  Notclj,  where  its  floor  broadens 
buflficiently  for  a  few  acres  of  smooth  surface  between 
the  enormous  enclosing  mountains,  is  built  the  hotel 
and  its  attendant  cottages,  standing  between  two  long, 
narrow  lakes  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  waters 
flowing  out  respectively  north  and  south,  from  the 
one.  Echo  Lake  to  Gale  River  and  the  Ammonoosuc, 
and  from  the  other,  Profile  Lake  to  the  Pemigewasset, 
seeking  tlic  Merrimack.  The  Pemigewasset  means 
''  tlic  place  of  the  Crooked  Pines,"  and  Profile  Lake 
used  to  be  called  the  "  Old  Man's  Washbowl."  On 
its  western  side  rises  Mount  Cannon,  forty-one  hun- 
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(Iretl  foot  high,  on  the  southeastern  face  of  whicli  is 
tlie  "Ohl  ]Man  of  the  ^lountain,"  tli(!  noted  Francn- 
II ia  Protile.  The  mountain  rises  abruptly  from  tiie 
edge  of  the  lake,  and  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
water  is  this  "  Great  Stone  Faeo,''  about  whicli 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  s(»  famouslv.  It  is  a  ro- 
markablc  somblanee  of  the  human  eountonanee,  and 
can  be  properly  seen  from  only  one  position.  Mov(! 
but  a  short  distance  either  north  or  south  from  this 
spot,  and  the  })rofile  becomes  distorted  and  is  soon 
obliterated.  It  is  composed  of  three  distinct  ledges 
of  granite  proj(iCting  from  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
one  forming  the  forehead,  another  the  nose  and  npi)er 
lip,  and  a  third  the  chin.  These  three  ledges  are  iu 
diftercnt  vertical  lines,  the  actual  length  of  the  j)ro- 
filc  being  forty  feet,  and  they  make  an  overhanging 
brow,  a  })owerful  and  clearly-defined  nose,  and  a 
sharp  and  massive  })rojocting  chin,  the  very  mark  of 
com[)lete  decision  of  character,  so  that  the  realism 
of  the  protile  is  almost  startling.  The  Old  JMan's 
severe  and  somewhat  melancholy  gaze  is  directed 
towards  the  southeast  over  the  lake,  as  if  looking 
earnestly  down  the  Notch. 

The  white  man's  discovery  of  this  profile  was 
made  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  two  road- 
makers,  mending  the  highway  through  the  Notcii. 
8too})ing  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  lak(^,  just  at  the 
right  spot,  they  casually  looked  up  and  saw  it,  being 
struck  instantly  by  the  wonderful  facial  resendjlancc 
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"  That  is  JcfTcrson,"  saitl  ono  of  tlicni,  Thomas  Jct- 
Irr.sDU  then  hoAw^  President  of  the  United  IStatos,  and 
the  stern  countenance  certainly  h)oks  like  some  of 
his  j)ortraits.  There  ho  is,  gazing  far  away,  with 
sturdy,  unchanging  expression,  as  he  has  done  for 
tli(»usands  of  years.  Thomas  Starr  King,  who  has 
so  well  described  these  mountains,  regards  the  ''  (} re.it 
Stone  Face  "  as  "  a  piece  of  sculpture  older  than  the 
Sphinx — an  imitation  of  the  human  countenancci 
which  is  the  crown  of  all  beauty,  that  was  j)ushed 
out  from  the  coarse  strata  of  New  England,  thou- 
sands of  years  before  Adam."  Yet  a  slight  change 
from  the  j)roj)cr  position  for  view  greatly  alters  the 
jirotile.  Move  a  few  paces  northward,  and  the  nose 
and  face  are  flattened,  only  the  })rojecting  forehead 
tiiialiy  Ix'ing  seen.  Go  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  Old  IMan's  decisive  countenance 
(piickly  deteriorates  into  that  of  a  toothless  old 
woman  wearing  a  cap,  and  soon  the  lower  portion  of 
tiie  face  is  so  distorted  that  the  human  profile  is  ob- 
literated. The  Cannon  ^lountain  bearing  the  famous 
profile  is  a  majestic  ridge  named  from  a  spacious 
granite  ledge  on  its  steep  slope,  presenting,  when  ob- 
served from  a  certain  })osition  below,  the  appearance 
of  a  cannon  ready  for  firing.  Its  summit  rises  seven 
liundrod  feet  above  the  profile. 

From  the  Profile  Lake,  the  Pemigowasset   River 
flows  southward,  deep  down  in  the  narrow  Franconia 
Notch,  the  stream  descending  over  five  hundred  feet 
Vol.  III.— 70 
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in  five  miles.  Here  is  the  "  Flume,"  and  beyond 
it  the  ^orge  widens,  giving  a  view  which  Thomas 
Starr  King  has  described  as  "  a  perpetual  refresh- 
ment," tor  it  extends  far  away  southward  over  the 
broadening  intervale,  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  na- 
ture, stretching  many  miles  to  and  beyond  Plymouth. 
The  ^^  Flume  "  is  made  by  a  brilliant  little  tributary 
brook  dashing  along  the  bottom  of  a  fissure  for  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  bordered  by  high  walls  rising 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  the  torrent  and  only  a 
few  feet  apart.  The  water  rushes  towards  the 
Pemigewasset  between  these  smooth  granite  walls, 
and  the  awe-struck  visitor  walks  through  in  startled 
admiration.  The  "  Pool "  is  beyond,  a  deep,  dark 
basin,  into  which  the  Pemigewasset  falls,  surrounded 
by  a  high  rocky  enclosure,  making  an  abyss  over  .i 
hundred  feet  across  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
There  is  also  another  pellucid  green  basin  below,  into 
which  the  river  tumbles  by  a  pretty  white  cascade,  hi- 
being  a  huge  pothole  originally  ground  out  by  i  c 
action  of  boulders  whirled  around  in  it  by  the  current. 
A  galaxy  of  peaks  environ  this  pleasant  glen  in  the 
Franconia  and  Pemigewasset  ranges,  the  highest  of 
them,  Mount  Lincoln,  rising  fifty-one  hundred  feet, 
and  having  Mount  Liberty,  a  lower  peak;  to  the 
southward. 

TO   PLYMOUTH   AND   BF.YOND. 

Emerging  from  the  Franconia  Notch,  the  broad- 
ened valley  reaches  the   attractive  village  of  North 
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Woodstock,  another  cluster  of  hotels  and  summer 
hoarding-houscs  in  an  attractive  location.  The 
Peinigcwassct  receives  its  eastern  branch,  passes 
other  villages,  is  swollen  by  the  brisk  torrent  of  the 
]\Iad  River,  and  then,  amid  lower  mountains  and 
broader  vales,  but  still  with  the  most  delicious  views, 
comes  to  the  typical  White  Mountain  outpost  town 
of  Plymouth,  .at  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewassct 
and  Baker  Rivers,  the  latter  coming  in  from  the 
northwest.  Captain  Baker  with  a  company  of  Mas- 
sachusetts rangers,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
attacked  an  Indian  village  here,  and  his  name  was 
given  the  tributary  stream.  The  Puritan  colonists, 
however,  did  not  actually  settle  Plymouth  until 
1704.  The  town  is  full  of  summer  cottages  and 
boarding-houses,  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  tine 
buckskin  gloves,  and  has  as  its  chief  relic  the  little 
old  building,  then  the  court-house,  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  made  his  first  speech  to  a  jury.  It  was  here 
tliat  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  suddenly  died  in  May, 
1864.  He  was  travelling  with  his  intimate  friend, 
ox-President  of  the  United  States  Franklin  Pierce, 
and  stopping  overnight  at  a  hotel,  was  found  dead  in 
Ills  room  next  morning,  Lnving  passed  quietly  away 
while  sleeping.  Far  away  beyond  Plymouth  the 
briglit  Pemigewassct  flows,  receiving  the  outlets  of 
the  Waukawan  Lake,  and  of  the  beautiful  and  island- 
dotted  Squam  Lake,  its  enclosing  hills  being  most 
superb  sites  for  summer  villas.     This  is  the  "  moun- 
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tain-girdled  Squam  "  of  which  Wliittier  sings,  and  a 
giant  pine  tree  is  pointed  out  on  its  banks  where  the 
poet  used  to  sit  and  watch  the  lake  by  hours,  and  in 
honor  of  whicji  he  wrote  the  Wood  Gidnt,  one  of  his 
most  admirable  j)oenis.  The  Peniigewasset  joins  the 
outlet  stream  of  Lake  Winnepcsaukee  at  Franklin, 
and  thoy  together  form  the  noble  ]\[errimack,  which, 
in  its  useful  How  to  the  sea,  turns  so  many  New  Eng- 
land uiill-wheols.  The  Pemigewasset  and  its  branches 
drain  the  southern  slopes  of  the  B^'anconia  ranges  in 
a  vast  primeval  forest,  whose  inner  solitudes  are 
rarely  explored.  Upon  its  eastern  verge,  far  up  on 
the  southwestern  slope  of  Mount  AVilley,  is  Ethan's 
Pond,  said  to  be  the  most  elevated  source  of  the 
Merrimack,  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  most  remote  source  is  the  Profile  Lake,  at  the 
head  of  the  Pemigewasset,  over  which  the  ''  Groat 
Stone  Face "  mounts  guard.  Thus  writes  Thoreau 
of  the  Merrimack : 

''  At  first  it  comes  on,  murmuring  to  itself,  by  the 
base  of  stately  and  retired  mountains,  through  moist, 
jjrimitive  woods,  whose  juices  it  receives,  where  the 
bear  still  drinks  it  and  the  cabins  of  settlers  are  far 
between,  and  there  are  few  to  cross  its  stream  ;  en- 
joying in  solitude  its  cascades  still  unknown  to  fame ; 
by  long  ranges  of  mountains  of  Sandwich  and  of 
Squam,  slumbering  like  tumuli  of  Titans,  with  the 
peaks  of  Moosilauke,  the  Haystacks  and  Kearsarge 
reflected   in    its   waters ;  where   the   maple  and  tlie 
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raspberry,  those  lovers  of  the  hills,  flourish  amid 
temperate  dews ;  flowing  long  and  full  of  meaning, 
but  untranslatable  as  its  name,  Pemigewasset,  by 
many  a  pastured  Pelion  and  Ossa,  where  unnained 
nniscs  haunt,  tended  by  Oreadcs,  Dryads  and  Ne- 
reids, and  receiving  the  tribute  of  many  an  un- 
tasted  llippocrene  : 

"  'Hiicli  water  do  the  gods  distil, 
And  pour  down  every  hill, 

For  their  New  Knglund  men. 
A  draught  of  this  will  nectar  bring, 
And  I'll  not  taste  the  spring 
Of  Helicon  again.' 

Wliere  it  meets  the  sea  is  Plum  Island,  its  sand 
ridges  scalloping  along  the  horizon  like  the  sea-ser- 
pent, and  its  distant  outline  broken  by  many  a  tall 
sliij),  leaning,  still,  against  the  sky.  Standing  at  its 
mouth,  looking  up  its  sparkling  stream  to  its  source, 
— a  silver  cascade  which  falls  all  the  way  from  the 
White  Mountains  to  the  sea, — and  behold  a  city  on 
each  successive  plateau,  a  busy  colony  of  human 
beavers  around  every  fall.  Not  to  mention  New- 
buryj)ort  and  Haverhill,  sec  Lawrence  and  Lowell, 
and  Nashua  and  Manchester  and  Concord,  gleaming 
one  above  the  other." 

THE   WHITE   MOUNTAIN   NOTCH. 

The  most  remarkable  pass  in  this  attractive  moun- 
tain  district    is    the  irreat  White   Mountain  Notch, 
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througli  tlio  heart  of  the  range.  The  v.alley  of  tlie 
Annnonoosne,  farther  fiscendcd  from  Bethlehem  Junc- 
tion, soon  becomes  an  enormous  chasm,  cut  deeply 
down,  and  sweejiing  grandly  around  from  the  south 
towards  tlic  east,  disclosing  in  magnificent  array  the 
splendid  galaxy  of  Presidential  Peaks  as  it  is  carved 
along  their  western  bases.  This  Notch  is  formed  by 
the  headwaters  of  the  Ammonoosuc  rising  among 
the  foothills  of  Mount  Washington,  flowing  out  to- 
wards the  west,  and  by  the  Saco  River,  flowing 
southeast  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Maine  Central  Rail- 
way avails  of  this  remarkable  pass  to  get  through 
the  White  Mountains,  and  bring  the  traffic  of  north- 
western New  England  and  Canada  down  to  the  sea. 
To  the  northward  arises  the  Owl's  Head,  around 
which  this  railway  circles  after  emerging  from  the 
western  portal  of  the  Notch,  and  on  the  northern 
flanks  of  this  mountain  are  the  head-streams  of 
Israel  River,  over  beyond  which  is  Mount  Starr 
King.  Hero  is  Jeff'erson,  another  gathering  of 
hotels  and  cottages,  enjoying  one  of  the  finest  views 
of  the  White  ]\Iountain  range,  a  popular  resort,  from 
which  there  are  grand  drives  around  the  northern 
side  of  the  Presidential  range,  seventeen  miles  east- 
ward to  Gorham  on  the  Androscoggin.  It  was  on 
this  route  tliat  the  famous  view  of  these  mountains 
was  painted  by  George  L.  Brown — the  "  Crown  of 
New  England,"  owned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Jef- 
ferson Hill  has  been  described  by  Starr  King  as  "  tlie 
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nltima  thulc  of  <];ran(leur  in  an  artist's  pilf^rimajiifo 
ninon^  the  New  liampsliirn  mountains."  Seven 
miles  northwest,  down  the  Israel  liiver,  is  Lancaster, 
with  nearly  four  thousand  people,  another  favorite 
rosf)rt,  thouj^h  with  more  distant  mountain  views. 

Wlicre  the  Ammonoosuc,  now  become  so  small, 
curves  around  from  the  east  towards  the  south  at  the 
western  j)orfal  of  the  Notch,  is  Fabyan's,  and  here 
ar(>  located  some  of  the  great  hotels  of  the  district, 
ri^lit  in  front  of  Mount  Washington.  Between  Fa- 
byan's and  Crawford's,  four  miles  southward,  the 
Presidential  Range  is  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Notch  and  is  passed  in  grand  review.  The  head- 
spring of  the  Ammonoosuc  is  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  alongside  Crawford's,  where  the  floor  of  the 
valley  is  at  its  highest  elevation,  nineteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
.'ih()V(!  Fabvan's.  llij^her  than  this  the  massive  Avails 
of  the  Notch  rise  some  two  thousand  feet  farther, 
and  then  slope  backward  up  to  the  mountain  sum- 
mits, which  are  much  higher,  but  invisible  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  In  front  of  Crawford's,  where 
there  is  a  rather  broader  space,  one  looks  southward 
at  the  little  oval  lake  which  is  the  source  of  Saco 
Tkiver.  Just  bey(md  is  the  "  Gate  of  the  Notch," 
where  the  rocky  projections  of  the  huge  mountains 
on  either  hand  come  out  and  almost  close  the  passage, 
leaving  an  opening  of  only  a  few  feet  width  for  the 
diminutive    8aco,    here    a  mere  rill,  to  start  on  its 
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career,  soon  Lccoininpr  a  vigorous  mountain  t(u*ront, 
leaping  and  bounding  down  tlio  canyon.  Upon  tiio 
left  hand  of  the  stream  the  roeks  have  been  cut  out 
to  give  tlie  Avagon-road  room,  and  on  the  right  hand 
the  railroad  has  hewn  its  route  through  the  granite, 
the  three  being  closely  compressed  between  the  high 
cliffs  towering  above.  The  Elephant's  Head,  formed 
of  dark  rocks,  with  trunk  and  eye  well  fashioned, 
looks  down  upon  this  "Gate,"  and  just  beyond, 
another  cliff  presents  the  senddance  of  an  Indian 
papoose  clinging  to  its  mother's  back.  The  little 
Saco  soon  cuts  the  Notch  deeply  down,  such  is  its 
steep  descent,  so  that  in  a  short  distance  it  becomes 
a  vast  ravine.  Thus,  with  the  railway  high  up  on  a 
gallery  upon  the  mountain  side,  and  the  road  deep 
down  by  the  kSaco,  the  ravine  is  cleft  between  Mounts 
Webster  .and  Willard,  the  latter,  as  the  chasm  bends, 
falling  sharj)ly  off,  a  tremendous  precipice  of  steep 
and  bare  rock,  when  Mount  Willcy  appears  beyond. 
Thus  the  Notch  deepens  and  broadens,  becoming  an 
enormous  chasm,  with  the  rapid  river  down  in  the 
bottom,  constantly  increasing  in  volume.  The  Saco 
is  said  to  have  been  thus  named  bv  the  Indians  be- 
cause  of  the  mass  of  water  it  brings  down,  the  word 
meaning  "  pouring  out." 

About  three  miles  below  the  "  Gate,"  the  Notch 
broadens  into  a  sort  of  basin  enclosed  by  the  bare 
Avails  of  Mount  Willard  to  the  westward  and  Mount 
Willey    to    the     south,    curving    around    the    long 
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croscoiit-sliapod  slopo  of  JMomit  WoWor,  wliich 
inaki's  the  nortlicrn  border.  Here  is  tlio  Willey 
House,  the  scene  of  the  Willey  811(10,  the  j:^reat 
traj^edy  of  the  Notch,  a  small  and  anti(jnated  inn, 
now  a(lj(»ined  by  a  modern  hot«'l.  In  An';iist,  182(), 
there  was  a  terrific  laiidslide  down  th(;slo|)e  of  Mount 
AVillev  behind  the  old  house,  then  kept  by  Sanniel 
Willey,  from  whom  the  mountain  was  afterwards 
named.  A  heavy  storm  after  a  lon<j^  drouth  had 
made  a  flood  in  tlu;  Saco,  and  Willey,  fearing  an 
overflow,  deserted  his  house  in  the  night,  with  his 
family  of  nine  persons,  to  seek  hi<i;her  j^round.  Sud- 
denly the  slide  came  down  the  mountain  and  the 
tli<j,lit  was  fatal,  the  avalanche  of  rocks  and  dirt 
overwhelming  them  all,  while  a  convenient  boulder 
behind  the  house  so  deviated  it  that,  although  almost 
covered  with  rubbish,  the  building  was  uninjured.  A 
traveller  who  afterwards  came  through  the  Notcli 
found  the  half-buried  inn  deserted,  with  the  doors 
open,  the  supper-table  spread,  and  a  Bible  lying  open 
upon  it,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  the  page,  evi- 
dently just  as  they  had  been  left  in  the  sudden 
llight.  Owing  to  the  bend  in  the  Notch  there  is  an 
unrivalled  view  down  it  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
AMllard,  which  thus  stands  practically  at  the  head  of 
the  d(!ep  pass.  The  southern  face  of  this  mountain 
is  a  vast  and  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  out  on 
the  brow  of  which  the  observer  stands  to  look  down 
the  deep  valley  stretching  far  away,  and   enclosed 
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}K't\V(MMi  mountains  riisinf;^  nonrly  two  tlion.sand  feet 
ahovo  liini  on  oithor  hand,  ho  that  tlio  view  has  a 
sinf^uhir  individuality,  as  if  ono  were  h)oking  at  it 
tliron^h  a  camera.  Tlio  depth  of  tlu^  g<»'f^t^  ^ud  tjjo 
pn^eipitous  front  of  the  mountain  mai^o  the  Notch  a 
tremendous  gulf.  TIh3  de(»ply  concave  cliasm  is 
scoo[)ed  out  liiio  an  immense  cylinder,  having  tiie 
inside  covered  with  dense  green  foliage,  and  grandly 
bending  around  to  the  left  until  lost  afar  off  behind 
the  distant  projecting  slope  of  ^Mount  Webster.  The 
railroad  stretches,  a  streak  of  brown,  along  the  right- 
hand  wall  of  the  valley,  twisting  in  and  out  about  the 
j)romontoric8.  Down  in  the  bottom  the  thick  forest 
hides  the  wagon-road  and  the  bed  of  the  Saco  until 
they  come  out  in  a  flat  cleared  green  spot  in  front  of 
the  Willey  House.  The  towering  mountain  slopes 
are  scratched  and  scarred  where  slides  have  come 
down,  .and  two  or  three  bright  little  ribbons  of  white 
water  are  suspended  on  their  sides,  making  cascades 
that  help  till  the  river  beneath.  Beyond  the  outlet 
of  the  Notch,  the  eastern  background  is  a  vast  sea  of 
mountain  ranges  and  billowy  peaks,  having  the  bold, 
white,  pyrami(hil  crown  of  proud  Chocorua  rising  be- 
hind them.  This  splendid  scene,  regarded  by  many 
as  the  finest  in  the  White  Mountains,  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  Anthony  Trollope  on  his  American  visit. 
He  did  not  usuallv  view  America  with  favor,  but  he 
emphatically  wrote :  *'  Much  of  this  scenery,  I  say, 
is  superior  to  the  famed  and  classic  lands  of  Europe," 
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addiiif;  "  I  know  iiothinfif,  for  instaiico,  on  tlic  lihino 
('(jiinl  to  tlie  view  from  Mount  Willanl  anil  the  moun- 
tain Pa.ss  called  the  Notch."  ]\Iost  experienced  ob- 
servers are  convinced  that  as  an  impressive  exhibition 
of  a  deep  numntain  Ctanyon  with  an  enchanting  back- 
;;nunid,  this  is  not  surpassed  in  Switzerland. 

MOUNT    WASHINGTON. 

'Pile  Fabyan  House,  in  front  of  Mount  Wasliinpf- 
ton,  stands  uj)on  the  location  of  the  '' Giant's  Grave," 
which  was  an  elongated  mound  of  sand  and  gravel 
formed  by  the  waves  of  an  ancient  lake,  reacting 
from  the  adjacent  mountain  slo})e8,  and  rising  about 
iifty  feet.  Being  high,  long  and  wide,  it  was  just 
the  place  for  a  house.  The  tradition  is  that  once  a 
Herce-looking  Indian  stood  upon  this  mound  at  night, 
waving  a  flaming  torch  and  shouting  "  No  paleface 
sliall  take  root  here  ;  this  the  Great  Spirit  wliispered 
in  my  ear."  The  successive  burnings  of  hotels  on 
tiiis  site  would  seem  to  indicate  this  as  prophetic, 
and  in  fact  no  hotel  did  stand  there  any  length  of 
time  until  the  projectors  of  the  present  large  building, 
after  the  last  one  was  burnt,  as  if  to  avoid  fate,  had 
the  mound  making  the  ''  Giant's  Grave  "  levelled 
and  obliterated.  Here  was  built  the  earliest  imi  of 
tiie  White  Mountains  in  1803  by  a  sawmill  owner 
on  the  Ammonoosuc  River,  named  Crawford.  His 
grandson,  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  the  ftimous  "  White 
Mountain  Giant,"  was  the  noted  guide  who  made  the 
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first  })atli  to  ascend  Mount  Waslnngton  and  built  tlic 
lirst  liouse  on  its  summit.  Now,  the  mountain  is 
ascended  from  this  western  side  by  an  i»iclincd-})lano 
railway,  reached  by  an  ordinary  railway  cxtendinj; 
from  Fabyan's  iivc  miles  across  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  The  railway  to  tiie  sunnnit  is  about  three 
miles  h)ng,  with  an  average  gradient  of  thirteen 
hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  the  niaximum  being  tiiir- 
teen  and  onc-aalf  inches  in  the  yard.  It  is  worked 
by  a  cog-wheel  locomotive  acting  upon  tcntral 
cogged  rail,  and  the  ascent  is  accom[)Hshed  in  about 
ninety  minutes.  It  is  an  exhilarating  ride  up  th(! 
slope,  for,  as  the  car  is  elevated,  the  horizon  of  view 
widcMis  decidedly  to  the  west  and  northwest,  whih; 
the  trees  of  the  forest  get  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
their  character  changes.  The  sugar-maples,  yellow 
birches  and  mossy-trunked  beeches,  with  an  occa- 
sional aspen  or  mountain  ash,  are  gradually  left  be- 
hind in  the  valley,  being  replaced  on  the  higher  slop(! 
by  white  pine  and  hendock,  white  birch,  and  dark 
spruces  and  lirs  hung  with  gray  moss.  These  gradu- 
ally becoming  sn.aller,  soon  the  oidy  trees  left  are  a 
sort  of  dwarf  tir  intertangled  with  moss.  Then, 
rising  above  the  limit  of  trees,  there  is  only  a  stunted 
arctic  vegetation,  and  this  permits  a  grand  and  un- 
obstructed view  all  around  the  western  horizon. 

The  route  of  the  railwaj'^  goes  over  and  up  various 
steep  trestle],  the  most  startling  of  all  being  "  Jacob's 
Ladder,"  elevated  about  thirty  feet  and  having  tin; 
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steepest  j^radicnt.  Here  is  a  perfect  arctic  desola- 
tion, tlie  surface  beiiij^  broken  blocks  and  rou^i^h 
stones  of  schist  and  granite,  cracked,  honeycombed 
and  moss-grown,  havinj^  (m  dnrod  the  storms  and 
frosts  of  centuries.  There  is  a  litth;  veg(!tati(»n 
where  it  may  get  root,  the  reindeer-moss,  saxifrage 
clinnps  and  sandwort  of  dreary  Labrador  or  (Jreen- 
land.  'V\w  view  co\'ers  a  wide  expanse  far  away 
westward  to  the  Green  ^Mountains,  the  landsca[)0 
being  everywhere  dark  forests  and  peaks,  with  the 
massive  slopes  of  ]\[ount  Clay  nearer  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  whole  Presidential  range,  Mounts  Jef- 
ferson, Adams  and  IMadison,  stretching  beyond.  As 
one  looks  over  the  vast,  dark,  undulating  wilderness 
of  peaks,  it  can  be  realized  how  the  ilood  of  emotion 
made  an  entranced  observer  exclaim,  in  the  hearing 
(»f  Mr.  Starr  King,  "  kSee  the  tunudtuous  bombast  of 
the  landscape."  Nearing  the  sunnnit,  the  railway  gra- 
dient is  less  steej),  and  here  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  ])eer  over  the  edge  of  the  '^(jreat  Gulf,"  a  pro- 
found abyss  on  the  eastern  mountain  slope  between 
Washington,  Olay  and  Jefferson.  This  hollow  gulf, 
its  si(l(\s  and  bottom  covered  with  dark  trees,  rclicned 
hy  a  little  glistening  pond  at  the  bottom,  stretches  out 
li>  th(!  narrow  valley  along  the  eastern  base  of  th(; 
range,  known  as  the  Glen,  down  into  which  one  can 
look  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  Hound- 
ing the  mountain  sunnnit,  the  train  halts  at  a  broad 
[liatform  in  front  of  the  Summit  Hotel. 
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The  top  of  Mount  Wasliington  is  the  highest  ele- 
vation in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
north  of  the  CaroHnas.  It  is  what  may  be  described 
as  an  arctic  ishuid,  elevated  sixty-two  hundred  and 
ninety  feet,  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  displaying 
both  arctic  vegetation  and  temperature,  the  flora  and 
climate  being  alike  that  of  Greenland.  An  observa- 
tory gives  a  higher  view  over  the  tops  of  the  build- 
ings, and  the  flrst  great  impression  of  it  is  that  the 
view  seems  to  be  all  around  the  world,  limited  oidy 
by  the  horizon.  In  every  direction  are  oceans  of 
billowy  peaks,  the  whole  enormous  circuit  of  almost 
a  thousand  miles,  embracing  New  England,  New 
York,  Canada  and  the  sea.  The  grand  scene  is  at 
the  same  time  gloomy.  The  almost  universal  forests 
overspead  everything  with  a  mournful  pall  of  sombre 
green.  The  summit  is  spacious,  and  the  contour  of 
the  mountain  can  on  all  sides  be  plainly  seen.  Its 
slope  to  the  westward,  like  all  of  the  Presidential 
range,  is  steeper  than  to  the  eastward,  down  which  a 
wagon-road  zigzags  into  the  Glen.  Upon  the  eastern 
side,  two  long  spurs  seem  to  brace  the  mountain, 
though  profound  ravines  arc  there  cut  into  it.  The 
southern  slope  of  the  summit  pitches  off  suddenly, 
Avhile  to  the  north  there  is  a  more  gradual  descent, 
both  the  railway  and  wagon-road  approaching  that 
way.  The  original  Tip-Top  House,  the  first  inn 
erected,  is  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  a  low  and  damp 
structure  built  of  the  rough  stones  gathered  on  the 
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mountain.  The  newer  hotel  is  of  wood,  with  a  steep 
roof,  and  is  cliained  down  to  the  rocks  to  prevent  the 
^ales  from  blowing  it  over.  There  is  a  weather- 
signal  station  at  the  suniniit,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  in  the  country. 

THE   GKAND    MOUNTAIN'    VIEW. 

The  Indians  always  held  the  White  Mountains  in 
reverent  awe.  They  Avore  the  religious  shrine  of 
the  Pennacooks,  who  roamed  over  the  region  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  early  historian  Jos- 
selyn  in  the  seventeenth  century  recorded,  of  these 
Indians :  "  Ask  them  whither  they  go  when  they 
(lye ;  they  will  tell  you,  pointing  with  their  finger,  to 
Heaven,  beyond  the  White  INIountains."  Passacon- 
away,  the  great  wizard-chief  of  the  Pennacooks, 
who  was  finally  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
Apostle  Eliot,  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  great  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  then  to  have 
been  translated.  The  Pennacook  tradition  was  that 
in  the  cold  of  mid-winter  he  Mas  carried  away  from 
them  in  a  weird  sleigh  drawn  by  wolves,  that  took 
him  to  the  sunniiit  of  Mount  Washington,  whence  he 
was  straightway  received  into  Heaven  : 

"  Far  o'er  Winnepiseogee's  ice, 
"With  brlmlled  wolves  all  harnessed  then  and  there, 
lli<;h  seated  on  a  sledge  made  in  a  trice 
On  Mount  Agiociiook  of  hickory, 
He  lashed  and  reeled  and  san^,'  right  joUily, 
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And  once  upon  a  car  of  flaming  fire, 

The  dreadful  Indian  shook  with  fear  to  see 
The  King  of  Pennacook,  his  chief,  his  sire, 
Kide  flaming  up  to  Heaven,  than  any  mountain  higher." 

The  first  house  on  the  mountain,  built  by  Ethan 
Allen  Crawford  in  1821,  was  a  small  stone  cabin 
liaving  the  floor  covered  with  moss  for  bedding,  the 
only  furniture  being  a  ciiest  to  contain  blankets,  and 
a  stove;  a  roll  of  sheet-lead  serving  as  the  "  register," 
on  which  the  guests  scratched  their  names  and  the 
date  of  visit.  This  cabin  was  swept  away  by  a  ter- 
rific storm  in  August,  1 820.  8omc  time  later  an  ec- 
centric individual  took  possession  of  the  sunnnit, 
naming  it  "  Trinity  Height,"  and  called  himself  the 
modern  "  Israel  of  Jerusalem,"  proposing  to  inaugu- 
rate in  this  exalted  place  a  new  Order,  styled  "  The 
Christian  or  Purple  and  Royal  Democracy."  With 
an  eye  to  business,  he  put  toll-gates  on  the  bridle- 
paths and  taxed  each  visitor  a  dollar.  There  were 
bitter  quarrels  about  the  ownership  for  years  after- 
wards, and  the  first  winter  ascent  w\as  made  by  a 
sheriff,  Avho  went  up  to  serve  a  writ  in  1858,  and 
found  frost  over  a  foot  thick  enveloping  everything. 
The  lawsuits,  however,  were  ultimately  fought  out 
and  settled,  and  the  present  owners  have  been  un- 
disturbed for  years. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  w^idespread.  The 
most  distant  olijccts  that  have  been  recognized  arc 
Mount    Beloeil,    northwest    in    Canada,    and    ]\[ount 
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Eliocmo,  iiortlicast  bc^'oncl  the  ]\Iooschea(l  Lake  in 
]\Iaine,  each  one  hundred  and  thirty-tivc  inilos  away. 
These  distant  mountain  tops  are  said  to  be  brought 
into  view  only  by  the  aid  of  atniospherie  rcfraetion, 
in  raising"  them,  as  they  are  actually  below  the  liori- 
/on.  Also  northeast  is  Mount  Abraham,  sixty-eight 
miles  away  ;  and  were  it  not  for  this,  IMaine's  greatest 
mountain,  Katahdin,  in  the  wilderness  of  the  u[)pcr 
I'cnobscot,  might  be  seen,  but  Abraham  obstructs  the 
view.  Katahdin,  rising  nearly  xifty-four  hundred 
feet,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-live  miles  northeast. 
Haddlcback,  at  the  head  of  the  Kangeley  Lakes,  is 
scon  sixty  miles  away,  and  Bald  JMountain,  to  the 
right,  one  hundred  miles  off  in  Maine.  To  the  east- 
ward is  seen  IMount  ]\rcgunticook,  in  the  Camden 
range,  on  Penobscot  Bay,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles  off.  To  the  east  and  southeast  for  many  miles 
is  the  ocean  between  Casco  Bay  and  Cape  Ann.  The 
sea,  however,  is  never  well  viewed  from  Mount 
Wasliiiigton,  because  it  is  so  nearly  the  color  of  the 
sky  at  the  horizon  as  to  be  difficult  of  acute  discern- 
ment. The  moving  vessels,  however,  can  be  readily 
seen  by  the  aid  of  a  glass.  The  bright  waters  of 
Sebago  Lake  are  to  the  southeast,  and  beyond  are  the 
shores  of  Casco  Bay  and  the  city  of  Portland,  sixty- 
st'VtMi  niih's  off.  The  low  round  swell  of  i\[ount 
Agaiucnticus  shows  faintly  above  the  horizon,  sev- 
•  iitv-niiK'    miles    south-southeast,    and   to    the    right 

tiu'ii'   is   also  a   faint   trace    of  the    Isles  of  Shoals, 
V(.i.  I11.-77 
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ninety-six  miles  off.  To  tiic  southeast,  twenty-two 
miles,  is  the  sharpest  and  noblest  peak  of  all  in  the 
galaxy  of  view,  the  high,  white,  pyramidal  top  of 
Chocorua,  having  the  broad  island-studded  Lake 
Winnepcsaukee  to  the  right,  with  the  distant  double 
})cak  of  jMount  Belknap  seen  over  its  clear  waters. 
Just  to  the  west  of  south,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
miles  distant,  is  the  faint  rounded  sunnnit  of  jMoiuit 
IMonadnock,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  nearer  is  Mount  Kearsarge,  seventy  miles 
off,  and  appearing  much  similar.  The  Nelson  Pin- 
nacle, farther  away,  is  to  the  right  of  Kearsarge. 
The  most  distant  mountain  discernible  in  that  direc- 
tion is  Mount  Wachusett,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  miles  off.  To  the  southwest  are  seen  Asciitney 
and  the  twin  Killington  Peaks,  near  lUitland,  Ver- 
mont, eighty-eight  miles  away.  To  the  west  are 
seen  plainly  the  two  Green  Mountain  peaks  of  j\Ian.s- 
lield  and  the  Camel's  Hump,  seventy-eight  miles  oil", 
and  over  the  northern  slope  of  the  latter  can  be 
faintly  detected  the  great  Adirondack  Mount  White- 
face,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant.  Such  i.s 
the  splendid  circuit  of  mountains  forming  the  horizon 
for  Mount  Washington.  Among  the  striking  objects 
in  the  view  are  the  deep  river  valleys  as  they  go  out 
from  the  Presidential  range.  The  Peabody  flows 
through  the  Glen  north  to  the  Androscoggin,  whirli 
can  be  traced  tar  northeast.  The  Kllis  Hows  soiitli 
to  the  Saco,  which  goes  out  through   the  Notch  ami 
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away  southeast.  The  valley  of  the  Aramonoosuc 
runs  off  westward,  where  along  the  horizon  is  the 
great  trough  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  stretching  all 
across  the  scene.  Lakes  and  ponds  are  studded 
among  the  dark  summits,  and  at  the  observer's  feet 
are  the  s})rings  feeding  many  great  rivers  of  New 
England,  the  Merrimack,  to  the  southward,  also  having 
its  sources  in  this  great  wilderness  of  mountains, 
which  on  all  sides  sends  out  babbling  brooks  and 
silvery  cataracts  to  bear  their  waters  down  to  old 
ocean. 

THE  GLEN  AND  NORTH  CONWAY. 

The  wagon-road  from  Mount  Washington  summit 
down  to  the  base,  is  on  the  eastern  side,  and  is  a  little 
more  tlian  eight  miles  long,  with  an  average  gradient 
of  one  to  eight,  descending  into  the  Glen  and  dis- 
playing magnificent  views.  The  descent  occupies 
about  one  hour,  and  the  ascent  five  hours.  On  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  mountain  is  Tuckcrman's 
Kavinc,  a  huge  gorge  enclosed  by  rocky  walls  a 
tliousand  feet  high.  This  ravine  usually  displays 
the  "  Snow  Arch  "  until  late  in  August,  formed  by  a 
strt'am  flowing  out  from  under  the  huge  masses  of 
isnow  })iled  up  in  winter,  until  it  gradually  melts  away 
and  collapses.  The  main  Glen  is  formed  by  the  deep 
and  thickly-wooded  Pinkham  Notch  at  the  eastern 
base  of  jMount  Washington,  its  floor  being  at  two 
thousand  feet  elevation,  and  this  Notch  continues 
north  and  south  in  deeply-carved  stream  beds,  the 
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Pcabody  Tiivcr  flowiiif^  viortlnvartl  to  the  Androscog- 
gin at  (Jorliam  and  the  Ellis  Kivor  southward  to  the 
Saco.  The  Peabody  descends  rapidly  to  the  Andros- 
coggin, entering  it  at  about  eight  iiundred  feet  ele- 
vation, the  active  town  of  Uorhani  being  located 
here  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and  having  two  thou- 
sand people,  at  the  northern  gateway  to  the  White 
I\Iountains.  The  Androscoggin,  having  drained  the 
eastern  mountain  slopes,  flows  away  into  the  State  of 
]\Iaine  to  seek  the  Kennebec,  and  thence  the  sea.  In 
the  Glen,  in  the  coaching  days,  the  old  Glen  House 
Avas  the  headquarters  at  the  foot  of  the  road  down 
]\Iount  Washington,  but  it  was  1)urnt  in  180-1,  and 
lias  not  been  rebuilt.  To  the  eastward,  bounding 
the  Glen,  rise  the  Wild  Cat  Ridge  and  the  impressive 
Carter  Dome,  which  would  be  a  grand  mountain 
elsewhere,  but  here  is  dwarfed  by  the  overshadow- 
ing Presidential  range  on  the  western  side.  From 
the  Pinkham  Notch  the  little  Ellis  River  goes  south- 
ward, and  below  the  outlet  of  Tuckcrman's  Ravine 
is  the  beautiful  Crystal  Cascade,  where  it  pours  down 
eighty  feet  over  successive  step-like  terraces.  An- 
other lovely  cataract  it  makes  is  the  Glen  Ellis  Fall, 
which  is  considered  the  flnest  in  the  White  IMoun- 
tains,  on  the  slope  of  the  Wild  Cat  Ridge.  The 
stream  slides  down  an  inclined  plane  of  twenty  feet 
over  ledges,  and  then  falls  seventy  feet  through  a 
deep  groove,  twisted  by  bulges  in  the  rocks  and 
making  almost  a  complete  turn.      Thus  sliding,  foam- 
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ing  and  falliiii;,  tijo  stream  leaps  nearly  a  hundred 
i'eet  into  a  dark  j^reen  pool  beneatli.  'I'iie  Oleu 
broadens  as  it  proj^rcsscs  southward,  and  soon  be- 
eonies  a  widened  intervale,  having  many  houses  for 
sunnncr  boarders. 

Here  is  the  pleasant  viliajj^e  of  Jaekson  in  a  broad 
basin,  surrounded  by  low  motintains,  making  s])londid 
views  in  all  direetions.  There  are  the  Tin,  Iron, 
Tiiorn  and  Moat  ^[ountains,  witii  others,  the  inter- 
vale being  almost  covered  Avith  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  the  accessories  of  a  j)opular  summer  nv 
sort,  and  having  pretty  cottages  perched  on  the 
liill-slo])es  all  about.  This  pleasant  resting-place  was 
originally  called  New  iNFadbury,  but  at  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  named  in  honor  (»f 
President  John  Adams.  It  continued  contentedly  as 
Adams  until  his  son  John  Quiney  became  President, 
and  in  1828,  when  politics  ran  high  and  John  Quiney 
Adams  was  again  a  candidate,  it  happened  that  all 
the  votes  in  the  town  of  Adams  but  one  were  given 
to  his  competitor,  Andrew  Jaekson,  who  was  elected, 
whereupon  the  town  changed  its  name  to  Jackson. 
Since  then  it  has  had  a  quiet  history  excepting  once, 
when,  in  1875,  they  were  building  the  railroad 
through  the  White  ]\[ountain  Notch,  and  the  bears, 
scared  by  the  powder-blasts  of  the  builders,  came  in 
droves  to  Jackson  and  almost  captured  the  town  from 
tlie  frightened  inhabitants.  Just  beyond  Jackson,  in 
Lower  Bartlctt,  the  Ellis  Hows  into   the  Saco  in  a 
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magniHccnt  environment,  the  Ellis  and  the  Eastern 
Brancli  from  the  Carter  range  coming  in  together, 
and  making  the  Saco  a  great  river.  This  is  anotlier 
paradise  for  the  seeker  after  the  picturesque.  From 
tlie  little  church  of  the  village,  looking  down  over  the 
Saco  intervales,  when  flooded  with  sunset  light,  gives 
a  most  fascinating  view.  An  enraptured  visitor  has 
written  of  this  landscape  seen  from  the  church  door : 
"  One  might  believe  that  he  w^as  looking  through  an 
air  that  had  never  enwrapped  any  sin,  upon  a  floor 
of  some  nook  of  the  primitive  Eden."  Bartlctt  was 
named  in  honor  of  Josiah  Bartlett,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its  pioneer  settler, 
John  Poindexter,  came  eighty  miles  on  foot  through 
the  wilderness  from  Portsmouth,  dragging  his  few 
household  effects  on  a  hand-sled,  his  wife  riding  an 
old  horse,  with  the  feather-bed  for  a  saddle,  and  car- 
rying the  baby  in  her  arms. 

The  Saco  Valley  broadens  below,  and  Intervale, 
another  summer  village,  is  passed,  and  then  Nortii 
Conway,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  White 
Mountain  resorts.  It  spreads  along  a  low  sloping 
terrace  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  widening  valley, 
and  looks  out  upon  the  river  with  the  elongated  and 
massive  ridge  of  Moat  Mountain  grandly  rising  be- 
yond. The  town  is  largely  built  along  a  pleasant 
tree-bordered  street,  having  the  Presidential  range 
spread  in  magniflcent  array  to  the  northwest,  sixteen 
miles  away.    To  the  southward  the  valley  opens  over 
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lonf]^  stretches  of  fertile  lowlands  until  tlio  Saco  turns 
.sharply  to  the  eastward,  seeking  the  sea.  To  the 
northward,  the  ininiediatc  guardian  of  the  valley  is 
jMount  Kearsarge,  sometimes  called  Pequawket,  rising 
thirty-three  hundred  feet.  Kearsarge  means  the 
"  pointed  pine  mountain,"  and  its  name  was  given 
the  famous  warship  which  fought  and  sunk  the  priva- 
teer "Alabama."  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings which  gives  North  Conway  its  charm,  and  the 
valley  is  called  the  "  Arcadia  of  the  White  Hills," 
where  the  harshness  of  the  granite  ramparts  beyond 
arc  in  strange  contrast  with  the  genial  repose  of 
these  meadows,  and  the  delicate  curves  of  the  long, 
swelling  hills.  The  restfulness  of  the  scene  is  its  at- 
traction, everything  contributing  to  its  serenity;  even 
distant  Mount  Washington  is  said  to  "  not  seem  so 
much  to  stand  up  as  to  lie  out  at  ease  across  the 
north  ;  the  leonine  grandeur  is  there,  but  it  is  the  lion, 
not  erect,  but  couchant,  a  little  sleepy,  stretching  out 
his  ])aws  and  enjoying  the  sun."  Proud  Chocorua, 
wliich  is  not  faraway,  is  also  said  to  even  appear  "a 
Httle  tired,"  as  seen  from  North  Conway,  and  as  if 

looking  wistfully  down  into 

"Aland 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon." 

Those  Conway  intervales  of  the  Saco  were  the  Indian 
valley  of  Pequawket,  and  its  people  have  long  been 
known  as  the  Pigwackets.  An  Indian  village  first 
(Kcupied  the  site  of  North  Conway,  gradually  giving 
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place  to  the  rude  Inits  of  the  colonists.  It  prof^resscd 
f^rcatly  by  the  trade  through  the  mountain  district, 
before  the  advent  of  the  raihv/iy,  and  was  the  chief 
stage-coach  head(|uarters  in  those  days.  Now  it  is 
quiet  and  restful,  the  (^xcitenu'uts  of  the  coaching 
times  being  gone.  Three  miles  below,  the  magnili- 
cent  vall(»y  makes  its  grand  bend  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  swelling  Saco  flows  out  through  the  State  of 
]\Iaine  and  to  the  sea  at  the  twin  towns  of  JSaco  and 
Biddeford. 

LAKE   WINNEl'ESAUK EE. 

The  southern  verge  of  the  White  IMountains  has 
many  lower  peaks  and  ridges,  including  the  Ussipee 
and  Sandwich  ranges,  and  iinally  they  all  run  oif  into 
the  serrated  shores  of  the  extensive  ami  beautiful  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  cut  by  long,  slo})ing  promontories  and 
abounding  in  islands.  Thirteen  miles  southward  from 
North  Conway,  near  Madison,  is  the  largest  erratic 
boulder  of  granite  known  to  exist,  which  was  brought 
down  and  dropped  there  by  the  great  glacier  and  is 
estimated  to  weigh  eight  thousand  tons.  It  is  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  from  tliirty  to  thirty- 
seven  feet  high.  Lake  Winnepesaukee  Avashcs  all 
the  southeastern  flanks  of  the  mountain  region,  an  ' 
has  many  peaks  in  grand  array  around  its  northern 
borders.  The  Indians  were  so  impressed  with  the 
attractive  scenery  of  the  lake  that  they  gave  it  the 
poetical  name,  meaning  "  the  Smile  of  the  Great 
S})iiit."     The  Sandwich  Mountains  are  spread  across 
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its  nortlicrn  liorizon,  sliowing  tlio  rocky  summit  of 
Mount  Tccumsoli,  rising  over  four  tliousaml  feet; 
Tripvramitl  and  its  great  "  Slide,"  marked  along  its 
face,  Avlierc  a  vast  mass  of  rocks  and  forest  went 
down  the  slo])e  in  tli(!  rainy  season  of  18()i),  moving 
over  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  falling  twenty-one 
hundred  feet  ;  the  broad,  rotmded  summit  of  the 
Sandwich  "  Dome  ;"  the  sharp  jieak  of  Whiteface,  also 
scratched  by  a  wide  landslide  on  its  southern  slope ; 
the  lofty  top  of  Passaconaway,  rising  forty-two  luin- 
dred  feet ;  and  the  proud  a[)ex  of  (Jhot'orua,  regarded 
as  the  most  picturcsrpui  of  all  tlie;ie  mountains.  Its 
uHich-admired  peaks  do  not  rise  as  high  as  some  of 
the  others,  thirty-five  hundred  feet,  but  are  built  of 
a  l)rilliant  crystalline  labradorite,  called  Chocorua 
granite,  presenting  a  striking  ap[)earance,  and  being 
entirely  denuded  of  trees.  Choconia  was  an  Indian 
])rophet  of  the  Pequawkets,  Avhose  family  was  slain 
by  the  Avhitcs,  and  he  took  a  terrible  revenge.  A 
reward  Avas  offered  for  his  scalp,  and  liis  pursuers 
followed  him  to  the  mountain  top  and  shot  him  down. 
AVIien  dying,  he  invoked  the  curses  of  the  Great 
Spirit  upon  them,  and  the  mountain  now  bears  his 
sonorous  name.  For  years  afterwards  the  curses 
came  true ;  pestilence  raged  in  the  adjacent  valleys, 
cattle  could  not  be  kept,  for  they  all  died,  and  the 
])eople  submitted  humbly  to  the  affliction,  believing 
it  to  be  the  realization  of  the  Indian's  imprecation. 
r>ut  one  day  a  scientific  fellow  wandered  that  way, 
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and  being  of  an  investigating  turn,  ho  soon  found  tlic 
sickness  was  due  to  muriate  of  lime  in  the  water. 
After  that  discovery  tlie  Indian's  curse  Avcnt  for 
naught.  Now  the  wliole  country  roundabout  is 
liealthy,  and  filled  with  the  balsamic  atmosphere 
which  invigorates  the  admiring  thousands  who  come 
to  see  the  noble  mountain.  Tlius  sings  AVhittier  of 
it  in  Amot^g  the  Hills,  after  a  storm  : 

"Through  Sandwich  Notch  the  west  wind  sang 
Good  morrow  to  the  cotter ; 
And  once  again  Chocorua's  horn 
Of  shadow  pierced  the  water. 

"  Above  his  broad  Lake  Ossipee, 
Once  more  the  sunshine  wearing, 
Stooped,  tracing  on  that  silver  shield 
His  grim  armorial  bearing. 

"  For  health  conies  sparkling  in  the  streams 
From  cool  Chocorua  stealing  : 
There's  iron  in  our  northern  winds  ; 
Our  pines  are  trees  of  healing." 

Lake  Winnepesaukee,  thus  magnificently  out- 
stretched in  front  of  these  lofty  hills,  is  twenty-five 
miles  long  and  in  the  centre  about  seven  miles  wide, 
covering  a  surface,  exclusive  of  its  many  islands,  of 
seventy  square  miles.  It  has  wonderfully  transparent 
water,  being  fed  by  springs,  and  its  outline  is  very 
irregular,  pierced  by  deep,  elongated  bays,  and 
having  broad  peninsulas  or  necks  of  land  stretching 
far  out  from  the  mainland.     The  shores   arc  com- 
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posed  mostly  of  rooks,  myriads  of  boidders  being 
piled  up  along  the  water's  edge  as  if  for  a  wall, 
making  an  attractive  rocky  border  with  the  foliage 
growing  out  of  it.  An  archipelago  of  islands  of  all 
sizes  and  characters  is  dotted  over  the  lake,  there 
being  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  them,  sev- 
eral having  inhabitants.  These  are  what  Starr  King 
calls  "  the  fleet  of  islands  that  r:  Je  at  anchor  on  its 
bosom — from  little  shallops  to  grand  three-deckers." 
This  attractive  lake  is  the  storage-reservoir  for  the 
many  mills  on  the  Merrimack,  keeping  their  water- 
supply  equable  throughout  the  year  by  a  dam  at  the 
Weirs,  the  western  outlet,  raising  the  surface  six  feet 
and  making  its  level  about  five  hundred  feet  above 
tlie  sea.  The  railroads  approach  the  lake  both  at 
tlic  AViers  and  at  Wolfboro'  on  the  eastern  verge, 
and  steamboats  take  the  people  over  the  lake  to  the 
various  settlements  on  its  shores.  Wolfboro'  Avas 
named  after  the  British  General  Wolfe  who  fell  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  is  the  largest  town  on 
the  lake,  having  three  thousand  people.  It  has  a 
beautiful  outlook  over  the  water  from  the  adjacent 
high  hills  of  Copplo  Crown  and  Tumble-Down  Dick, 
tlic  latter  getting  its  name  from  an  unfortunate  blind 
horse  "  Dick,"  who  once  fell  over  a  cliff  on  its 
side. 

The  steamboat  journey  upon  the  lake  discloses  its 
IxNuities,  the  gentle  tree-clad  shores  with  higher  hills 
and  nu)untains  behind  them,  the  many  pleasant  cot- 
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tagcs,  and  tlic  wonderfully  clear  f:;rcen  waters.  It  is 
a  curious  place,  all  arms  and  bays  and  great  protrud- 
ing necks  of  land,  the  open  spaces  dotted  with  islands, 
so  that  everywhere  there  are  lon<»-  vista  views  across 
the  water  and  far  up  into  the  inlets  of  the  shores, 
while  the  large  double  peak  of  ]\Iount  Belknap 
stands  up  massive  and  impressive  at  the  south- 
western border,  and  opposite  in  the  northeast  is  the 
])roud  white  summit  of  (Jhocorua.  Edward  Everett, 
speaking  of  his  extensive  travels  in  Euro[)e,  says, 
"  j\Iy  eye  has  yet  to  res  n\  a  lovelier  scene  than  that 
which   smiles    around    ,ou   as  vou   sail  from   Weirs 

V  i- 

Landing  to  Centre  Harbor."  The  A\'eirs  Landing  is 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  made  by  the  outlet  stream, 
and  is  a  popular  sunnner  cam})ing-ground,  the  edge 
of  the  water  fringed  Avith  cottages  and  the  adjacent 
groves  used  by  the  camps.  ]\[any  lish  ascended  the 
outlet  stream  in  the  early  times  seeking  the  clear 
waters,  and  the  shallows  at  the  outlet  were  availed  of 
by  the  Indians  to  set  their  nets,  so  that  it  naturally 
got  the  name  of  the  Weirs.  Here,  adjoining  the 
shore,  is  the  ancient  "  Endicott  Rock,"  which  Avas 
marked  by  the  first  surveyors  sent  up  by  Governor 
Endicott  of  ]\Iassachusetts  to  find  the  source  of  the 
IMcrrimack.  The  outlet  stream  goes  through  a  re- 
gion of  many  ponds  and  lakes  bordered  by  large  ice- 
houses, the  chief  of  these  Avaters  being  Lake  Win- 
nisquam,  and  all  these  extensive  reservoirs  help  to 
supply  the  great  river  of  mill-Avheels.     The  longest 
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fiord  indented  in  the  southern  shore  of  Winncpe- 
saukee  is  narrow  and  live  miles  h)ng,  called  Alton 
Vy.w,  and  it  has  a  most  attractive  environment,  ^vith 
Blount  ]k'lknap  risinj^-  to  the  westward  twenty-four 
liundrcd  feet  high. 

Upon  the  northern  shore,  grandly  encircled  by  the 
.*'*aii(lwich  ]\I()untains,  the  most  extensive  bav  run- 
niug  \\\)  into  the  land  is  Centre  Harbor,  and  here  is 
a  poj)uiar  place  of  sunmier  sojourn.  Its  background 
is  a  grand  mountain  amphitheatre  from  Ked  Hill  to 
the  westward  around  to  the  dark  Ossipee  range  to 
the  east,  while  in  front,  over  the  lake,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  views  in  nature,  with  its  many  islands, 
long  arms,  deep  b.ays,  and  strangely  protruding  elon- 
gated necks  of  wooded  land.  Thus  the  delicious 
water  scene  stretches  for  over  twenty  miles  away, 
having  in  the  distance  the  twin  jjcaks  of  Belknap  and 
the  long  and  wavy  summits  of  the  attendant  ridges 
nestling  low  and  blue  at  the  southern  horizon.  Climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  Red  Hill,  rising  over  two  thousand 
feet,  this  magnificent  view  is  got  in  a  way  which  one 
eharnied  observer  says  "defies  competition,  as  it 
transcends  description;  it  is  the  perfection  of  earthly 
jtrospects."  Whittier,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
this  whole  region,  after  acbniring  it  from  Ked  Hill, 
wrote  the  noble  invocation  : 

"  O,  watched  by  silence  and  the  night, 
And  folded  in  the  strong  embrace 
Of  the  great  mountains,  with  the  light 
Of  the  sweet  heavens  upon  thy  face — 
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"  Lake  of  tlie  Northland  I  keep  thy  dower 
Of  beauty  still,  and  while  above 
Thy  Hilent  mountains  speak  of  power, 
Be  thou  the  mirror  of  God's  love." 

Far  over  to  the  westward  can  be  traced  the  outlet 
stream,  flowing  past  many  lakes  and  seeking  the 
great  river  where  these  pellucid  waters  do  such  use- 

'  work.  Thus  has  Whittier,  from  this  mountain 
outlook,  sung  of  the  IMerrimack  : 

"  O  child  of  that  white-crested  mountain  whose  springs 
Gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  cliff-eagle's  wings, 
Down  whose  slopes  to  the  lowlands  thy  cold  waters  shine, 
Leaping  gray  walls  of  rock,  flashing  through  the  dwarf  pine. 

"  From  that  cloud-curtained  cradle,  so  cold  and  so  lone, 
From  the  arms  of  that  wintry-locked  mother  of  stone. 
By  hills  hung  with  forests,  through  vales  wide  and  free. 
Thy  mountain-born  brightness  glanced  down  to  the  sea." 


GOING  DOWN  EAST. 


xviir. 

GOING  DOWN  EAST. 

Salisbury,  Hampton  and  Rye  Bcaclics — Portsmouth — Kittery — 
Newcastle  Island — Wcntworth  House — Isles  of  Shoals — Ap- 
ph'ilore — Star  Island — Pirates'  Haunts— Uoon  Island — Not- 
tiuKhiim  Wreck — Agamenticus— York  IJeach — Cape  Ned- 
dick— Wells — Kennebunk  Kiver  —  Saco  River  —  liiddeford 
and  Saco — Old  Orchard — Scarborough — Casco  Bay — Port- 
land— Cape  Elizabeth — "  ICnterprise  "  and  "I'oxer"  Fight 
— Sehago  Lake — Poland  Springs — Androscoggin  River — 
Ivuniford  Falls— Livermore  Falls — Lewiston  Falls — Bruns- 
wick— Bowdoin  College — Merry  Meeting  Bay — Kennebec 
River — Moosehead  Lake — Mount  Kineo — Norridgewock — 
Mogg  Megone — Father  Rale — Skowhegan  Falls — Taconic 
Falls  —  Waterville  —  Augusta  —  Lumber  and  Ice  —  Bath — 
Slioepscott  Bay — Monhegan — PenuKpiid  — P'ort  Frederick — 
Wiscasset — Penobscot  River — Norund)ega — Sieur  de  Monts 
— Acadia — Pentagoet— Baron  de  Castine — The  Tarratines — 
Muscongus  —  Camden  Mountains  —  Rockland  —  Islesboro' — 
Penobscot  Archipelago  —  Belfast  —  Bucksport  —  Bangor  — 
Mount  Desert  Island — Bar  Harbor — Somes'  Sound — Fogs — 
Mount  Desert  Rock — Passaraaqnoddy  Bay— Grand  Manan — 
(iuoddy  Head — Lubec — Campobello — Eastport — St.  Croix 
River — Calais  and  St.  Stephen — New  Brunswick — Bay  of 
Fundy — High  Tides — St.  John  City — Madame  La  Tour — 
River  St.  John — The  Reversible  Cataract — (irand  Falls — 
Tobique  River — Pokiok  River — Frederickton — Maugerville 
— Gagetown — Kennebecasis  Bay — Digby  Gut— Annapolis 
Basin— Digby  Wharf— Yarmouth — Annapolis  Royal — Basin 
of  Minas — Land  of  Evangeline — Grand  Pr<5— Cape  Blom- 
idon — The  Acadian  Removal — Cape  Split — Glooscap— Chig- 
necto  Ship  Railway — Windsor — Sam  Slick — The  Flying 
Bluenose  — Halifax — Chebucto — Seal  Island — Tusket  River — 
Guysborough — Cape  Canso — Sable  Island — Truro— Pictou — 
You  Iir.— 78  (  '225  ) 
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Prince  Etlwanl  Isliiiid  — ("liiulnltetown — Summcrsifle — Canso 
Strait — Cape  IJreton  Island — The  Arm  of  (Jold — Isle  Madame 
—St.  IV'ter'H  Inlet— The  Bias  dOr  Lakes -I5addeck— Sydney 
— Spanish  B.iy — Cape  Breton — English  Port — Louishoiirg — 
The  Great  Aeadian  Fortress — Its  Two  Surrenders — Its  De- 
struction— Magdalen  Islands  — Gannet  liock — Deadman's  Isle 
— Tom  Moore's  Poem. 

NEWHl'RYl'OlM'   TO    I'ORTS.MOITII. 

We  will  start  on  a  journey  towards  the  rising  sun, 
searching  for  the  elusive  region  known  as  "  Down 
East."  Most  people  recognize  this  as  the  country 
beyond  New  York,  but  when  they  inquire  for  it 
among  the  Connecticut  Yankees  they  arc  always 
pointed  onward.  Likewise  in  IJoston,  the  true 
"  Down  East "  is  said  to  be  farther  along  the  coast. 
Pass  the  granite  headland  of  Cape  Ann,  and  it  is 
still  beyond.  Samuel  Adams  Drake  tells  of  asking 
the  momentous  question  of  a  Maine  fisherman  getting 
up  his  sail  on  the  Penobscot :  "  Whither  bound  ?" 
Promptly  came  the  reply  :  "  Sir,  to  you — Down 
East."  Thus  the  mythical  land  is  ever  elusive,  and 
finally  gets  away  off  among  the  "  Blue  Noses "  of 
the  Canadian  maritime  provinces.  We  cross  the 
Merrimack  from  Newburyport  in  searching  for  it, 
and  enter  the  New  Hampshire  coast  border  town  of 
Seabrook,  where  the  people  are  known  as  the  "  Al- 
gerines,"  and  wlierc  salt-marshes,  winding  streams, 
forests  and  rocks  vary  the  view  with  long,  sandy 
beaches  out  on  the  ocean  front,  having  hotels  and 
cottages    scattered    along    them.       Here    are    noted 
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resorts — Salisbury  Heacli,  Ilainptoii  I>cac'h  and  Ityo 
Jjeacli — all  crowded  with  smiuiier  visitors.  For  over 
two  centuries  on  a  certain  day  in  vVtignst,  the  Now 
Ilampsiiire  })Coph>  liave  visited  Salisbury  Ueach  by 
thousands,  to  kc^ep  up  an  ancient  custom.  Jlerc 
AVhittier  pitched  his  Tent  on  tJic  Itaich  ho  has  so 
p,raphically  described.  It  was  at  Hampton  village  in 
17iJ7,  that  occurred  the  j)arlcy  which  resulted  in 
givin<;-  the  infant  colony  of  New  Hampshire  its  nar- 
row l)order  of  scacoast.  IMassachusetts  had  settled 
this  region,  and  that  powerful  province  was  bound  to 
]»(»ssess  it,  though  the  King  had  made  an  adverse 
grant.  Into  Hampton  rode  in  great  state  the  Gov- 
ernor of  3Iassachusetts  at  the  head  of  his  Legislature, 
and  escorted  by  live  troops  of  horse,  formally  de- 
manding possession  of  the  maritime  townships.  He 
met  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  George 
Tavern,  and  the  demand  was  refused.  The  latter 
sent  a  })laintivc  appeal  to  the  King,  declaring  that 
"  the  vast,  opulent  and  overgrown  province  of  ^las- 
sachusetts  was  devouring  the  poor,  little,  loyal,  dis- 
tressed province  of  New  Hampshire."  The  royal 
heart  was  touched  and  the  King  commanded  ^lassa- 
chnsetts  to  surrender  her  claim  to  two  tiers  of  town- 
ships, twenty-eight  in  nnmber,  thus  giving  New 
Hampshire  her  present  scant  eighteen  miles  of  coast- 
line. Rye  Beach  is  the  most  popular  of  these  sea- 
shore resorts,  and  not  far  beyond  is  Piscataqua 
Kiver,  the  New  Hampshire  eastern  boundary. 
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Ilcro  i.s  the  quaint  and  r^uiet  old  town  of  Ports- 
nioutli,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  luiving  ahout 
ten  thousand  j)eoplo.  Opposite,  on  Continental 
Island,  adjoinini;-  tlu;  IMaine  sliore,  is  the  Kittery 
Xavy  Yard,  Avhere  the  warship  "  Kearsar<;e  "  was 
1)1'. lit.  Connnerco  has  about  surrendered  to  the 
su})erior  attractions  of  a  summer  resort  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  comfortable  old  dwellings  in  their  ex- 
tensive gardens  show  the  wealth  accunmhitcd  by  by- 
gone generations.  To  this  place  originally  came  the 
"founder  of  New  Ilampshiii-,"  Captain  ]Mason,  who 
had  been  the  Governor  of  the  Southsea  Castle  in 
Portsmouth  harbor,  England,  and  at  his  suggestion, 
the  settlement,  originally  called  Strawberry  Bank, 
from  the  abundance  of  wild  strawberries,  was  named 
Portsmouth.  The  Piscataqua  is  formed  above  by  the 
union  of  the  Salmon  Falls  and  Cochcco  Ilivcrs,  both 
admirabh;  water-powers,  serving  large  factories,  and 
the  whole  region  adjacent  to  Portsmouth  harbor  is 
bordered  by  islands  and  interlaced  with  waterways, 
some  of  them  yet  displaying  the  remains  of  the  colo- 
nial defensive  forts.  At  Kittery  Point,  near  the 
ISavy  Ya''d,  was  born  and  is  buried  the  greatest 
man  of  colonial  fame  in  that  region.  Sir  AVilliani 
Pepperell,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Puritan  cxpedi- 
ticm  that  captured  Louisbourg  fi  »m  the  French  in 
1745.  The  noted  "  Mrs.  Partington,"  13.  P.  Shilla- 
ber,  was  born  in  Portsmouth  in  1814. 

Adjoining  the  harbor,  and  with  a  broad  beach  fa- 
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ciiig  tlic  sea,  is  Newcastle  Tslaiul,  incorporated  for  the 
annual  fee  of  three  peppercorns,  by  King  William 
III.  and  Queen  IMary  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Here  lived  in  senii-reg-al  state  the  Wentworths,  -who 
were  the  colonial  governors,  their  memory  now  pre- 
served bv  the  vast  modern  Wentworth  Hotel,  whose 
colossal  ])roportions  are  visible  far  over  land  and  sea. 
Tiie  old  AWuitworth  House  at  Little  Harbor,  wherein 
Avas  held  the  provincial  court,  still  remains — an  ir- 
regular, nuaint  but  })icturesque  building — its  most 
noted  occupant  having  been  the  courtly  and  gouty 
old  Governor  P>enning  A\'entworth,  who  named  Ben- 
nington in  Vermont,  and  whose  wedding  on  his 
sixtieth  birthday  has  given  Longfellow  one  of  his 
most  striking  themes,  the  "Poet's  Tale  "  at  The  ircr//- 
m\v  hill.  The  poet  tells  of  the  a})pearanee  one  day 
in  Queen  Streat,  Portsmouth,  of  ^Martha  Hilton, 

"  A  little  girl, 
Barefooted,  raggcl,  with  neglected  hair, 
Eyes  full  of  laugiuer,  neck  and  shoulders  bare, 
A  thin  slij)  of  a  girl,  like  a  new  moon, 
Sure  to  he  !;iunded  into  beauty  soon, 
A  creature  men  would  worship  and  adore, 
Tiiough  now,  in  mean  habiliments,  she  bore 
A  puil  of  water,  dripping,  through  the  street, 
And  bathing,  as  she  went,  her  naked  feet." 

The  buxom  landlady  at  the  inn,  "  ^listress  Stavers  in 
Ikm"  furbelows,"  felt  called  upon  to  give  her  sharp 
reproof: 
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**  '  O  Martha  Hilton  !     Fie  !  liow  dare  you  go 
About  the  town  half-dresseJ,  and  looking  so  !' 
At  which  the  gypsy  laughed,  and  straight  replied  : 
'  No  matter  how  I  look  ;  1  yet  shall  ride 
In  my  own  chariot,  ma'am.'  " 

Tlio  old  Governor  was  a  widower  and  childless,  and 
in  course  of  time  IMartlia  came  to  be  employed  at 
Wentworth  House  as  maid-of-all-work,  not  wholly 
unobserved  by  him,  as  the  sequel  proved.  He  ar- 
ranged a  feast  for  his  sixtieth  birthday,  and  all  the 
great  people  of  the  colony  were  at  his  table. 

"  When  they  had  drnnk  the  King,  \\fith  many  a  cheer, 
The  Governor  wliispercd  in  a  servant's  ear, 
Who  disappeared,  and  presently  there  stood 
AVithin  the  room,  in  perfect  womanhood, 
A  maiden,  modest  and  yet  self  possessed, 
Youthfid  and  beautiful,  and  simply  dressed. 
Can  this  be  Martlia  Hilton  ?    It  must  be  I 
Yes,  Martha  Hilton,  and  no  other  slie  ! 
Dowered  with  the  beauty  of  her  twenty  years, 
How  lady-like,  how  queen-like  she  appears  ; 
The  pale,  thin  crescent  of  the  days  gone  by 
Is  Dian  now  in  all  her  majesty  ! 
Yet  scarce  a  guest  perceived  that  she  was  there 
Until  the  Governor,  rising  from  his  chair, 
Pliyed  sliglitly  with  his  ruffles,  then  looked  down, 
And  said  unto  the  Reverend  Arthur  Brown  : 
'  This  is  my  birthday  ;  it  shall  likewise  be 
My  wedding  day  ;  and  you  shall  marry  me  !' 

**  The  listening  guests  were  greatly  mystified, 
None  more  so  than  the  rector,  who  replied  : 
'Marry  you?    Yes,  tliat  were  a  ])leasant  task, 
Your  Excellency  ;  but  to  whom  ?  I  ask.' 
The  Governor  answered  :  '  To  this  lady  here  ;' 
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And  beckoned  Martlia  Hilton  to  draw  near. 

Slie  came,  and  stood,  all  blushes,  at  his  side. 

The  rector  paused.    The  impatient  (lovcrnor  cried  : 

'  This  is  tlie  lady  ;  do  you  hesitate? 

Then  I  command  you  as  chief  magistrate.' 

The  rector  read  the  service  loud  and  clear  : 

'  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gatliored  here,' 

And  so  on  to  the  end.     At  his  command, 

On  the  fourth  finger  of  her  fair  left  hand 

The  (Jovernor  placed  the  ring;  and  that  was  all  : 

Martha  was  Lady  Wentworth  of  the  Hall  !" 

THE    ISLES   OF   SHOALS. 

Out  m  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  six  miles  off  the  har- 
l)f»r  entrance,  and  ten  miles  from  Portsmouth,  is  one 
of  the  strangest  places  existing,  the  collection  of 
crags  and  reefs  known  as  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  their 
dim  and  shadowy  outline  lying  like  a  cloud  along  the 
edge  of  the  horizon.  There  are  nine  islands  in  the 
group,  the  chief  being  Appledore,  rising  from  the 
sea  much  like  a  hog's  back,  and  hence  the  original 
name  of  ITog  Island.  It  covers  about  four  hundred 
acres,  and  the  whole  group  does  not  have  nnich  over 
six  hundred  acres.  Star  Island  is  smaller :  Haley's 
or  Smutty  Nose,  with  jMalaga  and  Cedar,  are  con- 
nected bv  a  sort  of  breakwater ;  and  there  arc  four 
little  islet.: — Duck,  White's,  Seavey's  and  Lond- 
oner's— and  upon  White  Island  is  the  lighthouse  for 
the  group,  with  a  revolving  light  of  alternating  red 
and  white  Hashes,  elevated  eighty-seven  feet  and 
visible  lifteen  miles  at  sea.     A  covered  way  leads 
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back  over  the  crngs  from  the  tower  to  the  keeper's 
cottage.  To  this  light  there  come  answering  signals 
from  the  Whale's  l^ack  Light  at  the  Piscataqua  en- 
trance, from  solitary  Boon  Island  out  at  sea  to  the 
northward,  and  from  the  twin  beacons  of  Thatcher's 
Island  otr  Cape  Ann  to  the  south.  As  darkness  falls, 
one  after  another  these  beacons  blaze  out  as  so  many 
guiding  stars  across  the  waters.  One  of  the  noted 
sayings  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  that  he  never 
saw  these  coast  lights  in  the  evening  without  recall- 
ing the  welcomiuir  liu'ht  which  Columbus  said  he  saw 
flas 
W 


flashing  from  the  shore,  when  he  discovered  the  New 


"  I  lit  the  lamps  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 

For  the  sun  (ln)[)i)e(l  down  and  the  day  was  dead  ; 
They  shone  like  a  brilliant  clustered  flower, 
Two  golden  and  live  red." 

The  Isles  of  Shoals  arc  a  remarkable  formation — 
rugged  ledges  of  rock  out  in  the  ocean  bearing 
scarcely  any  vegetation  ;  and  on  some  of  them  not  a 
blade  of  grass  is  seen.  Four  islands  stretching  in  a 
line  make  the  outside  of  the  strange  group — bare 
reefs,  Avith  water-worn,  flinty  surfaces,  against  whieii 
the  sea  beats.  Not  a  tree  grew  anywhere  until  a 
little  one  was  planted  on  A^jpledore,  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  and  another  dwarf  was  coaxed  to  grow  in  the 
little  old  graveyard  on  8tar  Island.  Their  best  veg- 
(itation  was  low  huckleberry  bushes,  until  someone 
thotight    of  gathering    soil    enough    to    make   grass 
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patelics  for  a  cow  or  two.  Tlio  utter  desolation  of 
those  rocks,  tlius  cast  off  .apparently  from  tli<^  rest 
of  the  world,  can  liardly  bo  realized,  yet  they  have 
their  admirers.  Celia  Thaxter,  the  poetess,  was  the 
daui^liter  of  the  AV^hite's  Island  lightkeeper,  and  to 
her  <j;lowin<^  ])en  niiich  of  their  fame  is  due.  She 
died  on  Appledore  in  1804.  The  curious  name  of 
these  islands  first  appears  in  the  log  of  their  discov- 
(M'cr,  (Jhamplain,  who  coasted  along  here  in  IGO.j. 
I'licy  were  always  prolific  fishery  grounds,  and  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  them  from  "  the 
shoaling  or  schooling  of  the  fish  around  them."  In 
a  deed  from  the  Indians  in  1G29  they  are  called  the 
Isles  <jf  Shoals.  Captain  John  ISmith  visited  and 
(h'scribed  them  in  1G14,  and  with  his  ctistomarv 
audacity  tried  to  name  them  "  Smith's  Islands,"  but 
without  success.  The  boundary-line  dividing  IMaine 
and  Now  Hampshire  passes  through  the  grou})  be- 
tween Star  and  Ap[)ledore.  The  peculiar  grouping 
makes  a  good  harbor  between  these  two,  opening 
westward  towards  the  mainland,  and  amply  protected 
from  the  sea  by  the  smaller  islands  outside.  These 
rugged  crags  resend)le  the  bald  and  rounded  peaks 
<»f  a  sunken  volcano  thrust  upward  from  the  sea,  with 
this  little  harbor  forming  its  crater.  When  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  visited  them,  he  wrote:  "As  much  as 
anything  else,  it  seems  as  if  some  of  the  massive 
materials  of  the  world  remained  superfluous  after  the 
Creator   had    finished,  and  were    carelessly  thrown 
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down  liorc,  where  tlio  milliontli  part  of  them  emerge 
from  the  sen,  and  in  tlio  course  of  thousands  of 
years  have  become  partially  bestrewn  with  a  little 
soil."  Their  savai^ery  during  violent  storms,  when 
surrounded  by  surf  and  exposed  to  the  ocean's  wild- 
est fury,  becomes  almost  overwhelming,  and  they 
actuallv  seem  to  reel  beneath  the  feet. 

Star  Island  originally  had  a  village  of  fishermen, 
until  they  Avere  sent  away  to  make  room  for  the 
sunnnor  hotel.  It  was  the  town  of  Gosport,  and  its 
little  church  and  tiny  bell-tower  are  visible  from  afar 
over  the  water.  The  original  church  was  built  of 
timbers  from  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  vessel  in  1685, 
and  the  present  little  stone  church  is  as  old  as  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  had  several  faithful  pastors, 
Avlio  were  buried  on  the  island,  among  them  Rev. 
John  Brook,  of  whom  the  quaint  historian  Cotton 
IMather  tells  the  anecdote  illustrating  the  efficacy  of 
prayer :  A  child  lay  sick  and  so  nearly  dead  those 
present  believed  it  had  actually  expired,  "  but  IMr. 
Brook,  perceiving  some  life  in  it,  goes  to  prayer,  and 
in  his  prayer  used  this  expression  :  'Lord,  wilt  thou 
not  grant  some  sign  before  we  leave  prayer  that  thou 
Avilt  spare  and  heal  this  child  ?  We  cannot  leave 
thee  till  we  have  it.'  The  child  sneezed  imme- 
diately." On  the  highest  part  of  Star  Island  is  the 
broken  monument  to  John  Smith,  put  up  by  some  of 
his  admirers  not  long  ago,  bearing  the  three  ]\Ioslem 
heads  representing  the  Turks  he   had  slain,  but  van- 
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dais  have  niinod  it.  The  (liiniimtivc  fort  dclonding 
Star  Island  in  colonial  times  lia.s  been  abandoned 
more  tlian  a  century,  and  nestlinj;-  beneath  it  is  the 
old  graveyard,  part  of  the  walls  remainiiii^,  and  a 
few  dilapidated  gravestones.  All  the  (n"ij:;inal  iidiab- 
itants  of  the  island  arc  dead,  their  descendants  scat- 
tered, and  fasliionable  })leasuring  now  dominates  this 
reef  and  its  restless  waters. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  }dace  like  these  islands 
Avas  a  favorite  liaiuit  for  i)irates  in  the  colonial  davs. 
7\roinid  them  cruised  Captain  Kidd,  the  notorious 
IMackbcard,  and  Hawkins,  rhillij)s.  Low,  Ponad,  and 
other  famous  pirates,  and  in  fact  the  ghost  of  one  of 
Kidd's  men  is  said  to  still  haunt  A[)pledore.  I\Iany 
and  bold  were  the  gentry  who  in  those  days  hoisted 
tlie  "  Jolly  Kogcr  "  flag,  with  its  grinning  skull  and 
cross-bones,  and  cruised  in  this  picturesque  region 
for  glory  and  })lunder.  It  was  near  the  route  be- 
tween Boston  and  the  Provinces  and  to  Europe,  and 
hence  the  valuable  prey  that  allured  them.  Here 
sailed  Captain  Teach  of  ferocious  countenance,  pierc- 
ing black  eves  and  enormous  beard,  who  came  to  be 
fan)iliarlv  known  and  feared  as  ^'  Plackbeard."  He 
Avas  said  to  be  '"''  in  league  with  the  Devil  and  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,"  and  had  an  uncomfort- 
able habit  of  firing  loaded  pistols  in  the  dark,  Avith- 
out  caring  much  Avho  got  hit.  In  fact,  it  is  recorded 
ho  once  told  his  trusty  crcAV  he  had  to  kill  a  man  occa- 
sionally merely  to  prove  he  Avas   captain.     He  also 
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kept  a  diary,  m.aking  ch.iracteristic  entries,  such  as 
these  :  "  lliiin  all  out ;  our  company  somewhat  sober; 
rogues  a-  plotting  ;  confusion  among  us  ;  so  I  looked 
for  a  prize."  And  this  next  day  :  "  Took  a  prize 
with  a  great  deal  of  licpior  on  board ;  so  kept  the 
ship's  company  hot,  and  all  went  well  again."  Black- 
board is  cupposed  to  have  buried  treasures  on  these 
islands,  and  the  fishermen  tell  how  they  have  seen 
the  ghost  of  his  mistress,  gazing  intently  seaward,  on 
a  low,  projecting  point  of  White  Island,  a  tall  and 
shapely  ligure  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak.  Blackboard 
ruled  these  waters  until  Lieutenant  ]\raynard,  with 
two  armed  sloops,  Avent  after  him,  captured  his  ship, 
met  him  in  single  combat,  and  after  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  in  which  both  received  fearful  wounds,  finally 
pinned  the  pirate  to  the  deck  with  his  dagger,  closing 
his  interesting  career. 

Captain  Kidd,  who  sailed  in  these  parts,  was  not 
so  ferocious  as  ]51ackbeard.  It  is  said  that  at  first 
he  always  swore-in  his  crew  on  the  Bi  1 1,  but  after- 
wards finding  this  interfered  with  business,  he  buried 
his  Bible  in  the  sand.  Captain  Low  captured  a 
fishing-smack  off  these  islands,  but  disappointed  of 
booty,  had  the  crew  flogged,  and  then  gave  each 
inau  the  alternative  of  being  hanged  or  of  three 
times  vigorously  cursing  old  Cotton  IMather,  which 
latter,  it  is  recorded,  "  all  did  with  alacrity."  It  is 
probable  this  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  pirate 
because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Puritan  clergymen, 
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\\\\v\\  pirates  were  condcinuctl,  to  liavc  them  brouglit 
into  cliurch,  and  as  a  proper  preliminary  to  the 
hanging,  pre.iclj  long  and  j)owerful  sermons  to  them 
on  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  and  the  torments 
awaiting  in  the  next  world.  This  same  Captain  Low 
is  said  to  have  once  captured  a  A'irginia  vessel,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  her  captain  that  he  invited  him 
to  share  a  howl  of  punch.  The  Virginian,  however, 
denuirred,  having  scruples  about  drinking  with  a 
j)irate,  whereupon  Low  presented  a  cocked  pistol  to 
liis  ear  and  a  glass  of  punch  to  his  mouth,  pleasantly 
remarking :  "  Either  take  one  or  the  other."  The 
ca])tain  took  punch.  Another  rover  of  the  seas, 
J'liillips,  captured  the  Dolphin,  a  fishing-vessel,  and 
made  all  her  crew  turn  pirates.  John  Fillmore,  one 
(»f  them,  started  a  mutiny,  killed  Phillips,  and  took 
the  iJolphin  back  to  Boston.  Ilis  great-great-grand- 
son was  President  jMillard  Fillmore.  There  was  also 
at  one  time  a  famous  woman  i)irate  in  this  ?*egion — 
Anne  Bonney,  an  L'isli  girl  from  Cork,  who  fell  in 
love  with  Captain  Rockham,  a  pirate,  who  was  after- 
wards captured  and  hanged.  Before  tlic  capture  she 
foiiglit  bravely,  and,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  was  one 
(if  the  last  men  left  upon  the  deck."  There  was 
nnu'li  that  was  fascinating  in  the  desperate  careers 
of  the  lawless  buccaneers  who  swept  the  New  Eng- 
land coasts  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries.  They  were  for  years  masters  of  the  ocean, 
and  they  even  sent  detiance  to  the  King  himself: 
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"Go  tell  the  King  of  Engliind,  go  tell  him  thus  from  me, 
Though   he  reigns  king  o'er  all  the  land,  1  will  reign  king 
at  sea. ' ' 

All  around  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  when  the  sun  sinks 
and  twilight  conies — 

"  From  the  dim  headlands  many  a  lighthouse  gleams. 
The  street  lamps  of  the  ocean." 

Far  away  to  the  northeast  a  single  white  star  ap- 
pears eleven  miles  off,  on  the  solitary  rock  of  Boon 
Island,  out  in  mid-ocean,  v.'liere  not  a  pound  of  soil 
exists,  excepting  what  has  been  carried  there.  One 
of  the  worst  wrecks  of  modern  times  occurred  on  this 
rock  before  the  lighthouse  was  built.  The  "  Notting- 
ham," from  London,  was  driven  ashore,  the  crew  with 
difficulty  gaining  the  island  when  the  ship  broke  up. 
They  had  no  food ;  day  by  day  their  sufferings  from 
cold  and  hunger  increased  ;  the  mainland  was  in  full 
view  and  they  built  a  raft  of  pieces  of  wreck  to  try 
and  get  there,  but  it  was  swamped  ;  they  signalled 
passing  vessels,  but  could  not  attract  attention. 
Gradually  they  sank  into  hopelessness,  but  thought 
to  make  a  final  effort  by  constructing  another  rude 
raft,  on  which  two  of  them  tried  to  reach  the  shore. 
It  too  was  wrecked,  being  afterwards  found  on  the 
beach  with  a  dead  man  alongside.  Then  hope  en- 
tirely failed  them,  and  to  sustain  life  they  became 
cannibals,  living  on  the  body  of  the  ship's  carpenter, 
sparingly  doled  out  to  them  by  the  captain.     Eventu- 
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ally  tlic  survivors  Avcro  rescued,  the  wrecked  rpft 
being  their  preserver.  When  it  was  found,  the 
j)eo|)lc  on  shore  started  a  search  for  tlie  buiklers,  and 
tlioy  were  discovered  and  taken  off  the  island,  after 
twenty-four  days  of  starvation.  Then  the  lighthouse 
Avas  built  on  Boon  Island,  and  its  steady  white  star 
gleams  in  nightly  warning: 

"  Steadfast,  serene,  immovable,  the  same 

Year  after  year,  tliroiigh  all  the  silent  night, 
Burns  on  for  evermore  that  quenchless  Ihune, 
Shines  on  that  inextinguishable  light ! 

"A  new  Prometheus  chained  upon  the  rock, 
Still  grasping  in  bis  hand  the  fire  of  Jove, 
It  does  not  hear  the  cry  nor  heed  the  shock, 
IJut  hails  the  mariner  with  words  of  love. 

"  '  Sail  on  !'  it  says,  'sail  on,  ye  stately  ships'! 
And  with  your  floating  bridge  the  ocean  span  ; 
Be  mine  to  guard  this  light  from  all  eclipse  ; 
Be  yours  to  bring  man  nearer  unto  man  !'  " 

MOUNT   AflAMKNTICrS   TO   OLD   ORCHARD. 

Beyond  the  Piscataqua  Kivcr  is  the  famous  "  Pine- 
Trcc  State,"  noted  for  its  noble  forests  and  its  many 
splendid  havens.  This  is  Whittier's  "  hundred- 
liaibored  JMaine,"  and  such  are  the  sinuosities  of  its 
remarkable  coast,  that  while  its  Avhole  distance  from 
Kittery  Point  to  Quoddy  Head  is  two  hundred  and 
scvriity-cight  nubs,  the  actu.'d  length  of  the  shore- 
line stretches  to  twenty-five  hundred  miles,  and  if 
strai:;!itened  out  would    reach    .tcross    the   Atlantic. 
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The  f^roat  landmark  of  this  coast  beyond  Kittcry, 
standing  in  gloomy  isolation  down  by  the  shore,  is 
the  "  sailor's  mountain,"  Agamonticus,  rising  six 
hundred  and  seventy-three  feet,  a  sentinel  visible  far 
out  at  sea.  It  is  a  solitary  eminence,  lifted  high 
above  the  surrounding  country  and  having  three 
sunnnits  of  almost  equal  altitude,  the  sides  clothed 
with  dark  forests.  This  graceful  and  imposing 
mountain  gave  James  Russell  Lowell  an  attractive 
theme  in  his  Fidarcs  from  Ax)ph'ilore : 

"  He  glowers  there  to  the  north  of  us, 
Wrapt  ill  Ills  mantle  of  blue  haze, 
Unconvertlbly  savage,  and  scorns  to  take 
The  wliile  man's  baptism  on  his  ways. 
Him  first  on  shore  the  coaster  divines 
Throiigii  the  early  gray,  and  sees  him  shake 
The  morning  mist  from  his  scalplock  of  pines  ; 
Him  first  the  skipper  makes  out  in  the  west 
Ere  the  earliest  sunstreak  shoots  tremulous. 
Plashing  with  orange  the  palpitant  lines 
Of  mutable  billow,  crest  after  crest. 
And  murmurs  'Aganienticus  !' 
As  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  saint." 

Almost  under  the  sjiadow  of  the  mountain  is  the 
quiet  old  town  of  York,  the  "  ancient  city  of  Aga- 
menticus,"  founded  by  8ir  Ferdinando  Gorgues  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century  as  Gorgeana,  the  place 
of  first  settlement  in  IMaine.  Now  it  is  a  summer- 
r<'sort,  with  York  l^(\'ich  stretching  along  the  coast, 
having  Cape  Neddick  at  its  northern  end  thrust  out 
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into  the  sea,  uitli  the  curious  rocky  it<lot  of  tlio  Nub- 
ble, and  surmounting  lighthouse,  oft'  its  extremity. 
Four  miles  beyond,  there  projects  the  frowning  })rom- 
ontory  of  the  Bald  Head  Clift'  and  its  lofty  Pulpit 
]{nck,  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  rising  ninety 
feet,  with  the  breakers  beating  at  its  base.  Farther 
along,  the  coast  is  a  succession  of  uu'ignificint 
beaches  all  the  way  to  C'asco  Bay,  ar.d  the  broad 
road  they  furnish  is  the  chief  highway.  Wells  is  a 
popular  summer  resort,  and  beyond  it  the  charming 
little  Kennebunk  Kiver  comes  down  throngli  the  hills 
and  woods  and  over  falls,  past  Kennebunkport  to  the 
sea.  Then  the  broader  Saco  Kiver  is  reached,  its 
ample  current  drawn  from  the  White  Mountains, 
plunging  down  a  cataract  of  lifty-Hve  feet  around 
which  are  gathered  the  mills  of  the  twin  towns  of 
IJiddeford  and  Saco,  having  the  river  between  them, 
and  a  })opulation  of  over  twenty  thousand,  'iheir 
steeples  rise  above  the  trees,  and  one  of  these,  a 
French  Catholic  church  in  liiddeford,  has  little  tn!es 
growing  out  of  its  spire.  Sawmills  and  cotton-mills 
largely  use  the  ample  power  of  the  Saco  Falls.  The 
beach  fronting  Saco  gradually  dissolves  into  the  noted 
Old  Orchard  Beach,  stretching  nearly  ten  miles  to 
Scarborough  River,  the  finest  beach  in  New  England, 
over  three  hundred  feet  wide  and  named  from  an 
apple  orchard  that  once  stood  there,  of  which  the  last 
ancient  tree  died  before  the  Hevolution.     'I'liere  are 

nunientus  hotels  and  boarding-houses  scattered  along 
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this  broad  beach,  and  its  people  com[)lctcd  in  1808 
one  of  tlie  longest  ocean  piers  existin;^,  whicli  ex- 
tends nearly  two  thousand  feet  into  the  sea.  Scar- 
borough Beach  is  beyond,  and  around  the  broad  end 
of  Cape  Elizabeth  is  the  entrance  to  Casco  Bay, 
marked  by  the  "  Two  Lights "  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  cape,  these  powerful  white  beacons 
being  about  nine  hundred  feet  aj)art.  Almost  under 
tiieir  shadow,  in  18(32,  the  Allan  Line  steamer  "Bo- 
hemian "  was  wrecked  with  fearful  loss  of  life. 
Within  Casco  Bay  is  an  archipelago  of  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  islands,  stretching  eastward  for 
twenty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  j\Iany 
of  these  islands  are  favorite  summer  resorts,  and 
their  surrounding  waters  arc  always  haunts  for 
yachts,  the  bay  being  an  admirable  yachting  ground. 

PORTLAND. 

The  city  of  Portland,  with  over  forty  thousand 
people,  is  the  metropolis  of  Maine  and  the  winter 
port  of  Canada,  which  has  to  use  it  when  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  is  frozen.  It  is  built  upon  an  elevated 
and  hilly  peninsula  projecting  eastwardly  into  Casco 
Bay,  and  having  commanding  eminences  at  each  ex- 
tremity,— the  western  being  liramhall's  Hill  and  the 
eastern  Munjoy's  Iliil, — spacious  promenades  having 
been  made  around  both  for  outlooks.  The  city  being 
almost  surrounded  by  water,  and  the  bold  shores  of 
the  bay  enclosing  so  many  beautiful  tree-clad  islands, 
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there  are  ma^iiificent  views  in  every  direction.  The 
streets  arc  finely  sliaded,  mostly  with  ehns,  so  that  it 
is  often  eaUed  the  "  Forest  City."  This  was  tiic  In- 
dian land  of  ^lachigonne,  to  which  the  Englisli  first 
came  in  l(3'i2,  and  there  ^ct  remain  some  stately 
trees  of  that  time,  which  arc  amonjj^  the  charms  of 
the  pleasant  park  of  the  Decring  Oaks  at  the  West 
Knd,  from  which  State  Street  leads  into  the  best  resi- 
dential section,  bordered  by  donble  rows  of  elms, 
making  a  grand  overarching  bovver.  Here,  in  a 
circle  at  the  intersection  of  Congress  Street,  is  an 
impressive  bronze  statue  of  Longfellow,  who  was 
born  in  Portland  in  1807,  the  poet  sitting  medi- 
tatively in  his  chair.  Among  the  other  distinguished 
citizens  have  been  Connnodore  Edward  Treble,  Neal 
Dow,  N.  P.  Willis,  ^Irs.  Parton  (Fanny  Fern)  and 
Thomas  15.  Keed,  who  long  represented  Portland  in 
Congress.  The  city  has  an  air  of  comfort,  and  its 
broad-fronted,  vine-covered  homes  look  enticing. 
From  its  hills  the  outlook  is  superb,  particularly  that 
from  the  Eastern  Promenade  encircling  ]\[unjoy's 
iiill,  where  the  view  is  over  Casco  15ay  and  its  many 
arms  and  forest-fringed  rocky  islands.  On  the  east- 
ern side,  Falmouth  Foresido  stretches  out  to  the  dis- 
tant ocean,  while  the  western  shore  is  the  broad 
])eninsula  terminating  in  Cape  Elizabeth.  This  hill 
has  a  commanding  prospect  over  one  of  the  most  be- 
witching scenes  in  nature, — the  island-studded  Casco 
Bay,  having  the  famous  Cushing's  Island  at  the  outer 
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vcrgo  of  tlic  arcliipolago  protocting  most  of  the  har- 
bor from  the  ocean  waves.  Upon  other  islands  down 
tlie  bay  are  three  ohl  forts,  two  of  tliem  abandoned, 
Avhile  the  flag  Hoats  over  tlie  more  modern  works  of 
Fort  Preble.  Porthmd  was  oriy:inallv  caHed  Fal- 
month,  not  receiving  tlie  present  name  till  178().  In 
a  beautiful  sj)ot  on  ]Mun joy's  Hill  is  the  monument  to 
the  founder,  its  inscription  being  "  George  Cheeves, 
Founder  of  Portland,  1099."  Upon  this  hill  is  the 
old  cemetery  containing  Preble's  grave.  lie  com- 
manded the  American  squadron  in  the  Avar  against 
Tripoli  in  1803,  and  died  in  Portland  in  1807.  Also 
in  this  cemetery  rest  alongside  each  other  two  noted 
naval  officers  of  the  War  of  1812-14  with  England — 
Burrows  and  lily  the.  They  connnand(>d  rival  war- 
ships, the  American  "  Enterprise "  and  the  liritish 
"  Boxer,"  that  fought  on  Sunday,  Sej)tember  5,  1814, 
off  Pemaquid  Point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
bec, the  adjacent  shores  being  covered  with  spec- 
tators. The  "Enterprise"  captured  the  "Boxer" 
and  brought  her  a  prize  into  Portland  harbor.  Both 
connnanders  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  their  bodies 
were  brought  ashore,  each  wrapped  in  the  flag  lie  had 
so  bravely  served,  and  the  same  honors  were  paid 
both  in  the  double  funeral.  Longfellow  recalls  this 
as  one  of  the  memories  of  his  youth  : 

"  I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away, 

How  it  tliundered  o'er  the  tide  ! 

And  the  dead  captains,  as  tiiey  hiy 


•    ■■  ■     '■'■■^•3^.}'   'ill  _ 
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In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  tlie  tranquil  hay, 
Where  they  in  hattle  died." 

TIIK   ANDKOSCCKUSIN. 

^Faiiic  has  more  tlian  fifteen  liundrod  lakes,  scat- 
tered everywhere  through  its  extensive  forests. 
.Seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Portland  is  8ebago 
Lake,  one  of  the  most  attraetiv(^,  an  islet-dotted  ex- 
panse, fourteen  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  its  In- 
dian name  meaning  ''  the  stretch  of  water."  Into  it 
flows  the  rapid  and  devious  Songo  River,  discharging 
Long  Lake,  a  little  over  two  nnles  distant,  but  the 
boat  journey  on  the  river  to  that  lake  is  for  six 
miles  and  .around  twenty-seven  bends.  Thirty-eight 
miles  northwest  of  Portland  is  Poland  Springs,  the 
chief  iidand  watering-place  of  Maine,  with  ])ure  air, 
the  finest  waters  and  large  hotels.  To  the  northward 
the  Androscoggin  Kiver,  flowing  from  the  flanks  of 
tlie  White  INIountains,  sweeps  eastwardly  across  the 
State,  and  then  turns  southward  to  unite  its  current 
with  the  Kennebec  in  ]\[errv  Meetin":  Hav.  Not  far 
from  the  New  Hampshire  boundary  it  pours  down  the 
Kumford  Falls,  one  of  the  finest  of  cataracts,  the 
river  making  three  or  four  l(\i[)s  over  ragged,  granite 
ledges,  aggregating  one  himdred  and  sixty  feet  de- 
scent, the  final  fall  being  nearly  seventy  feet,  making 
a  great  roaring,  heard  for  a  long  distance.  Here  is  a 
town  of  textile  and  paper-mills,  with  three  thousand 
people.  Having  turned  to  the  southward,  the  river 
comes  to  the  Livcrmore  Falls,  another  manufacturing 
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village  on  the  Indian  domain  of  Rockomeka,  or  the 
''great  corn  land."  Here  were  born  the  famous 
brothers  Israel,  Elihu  li.  and  Cadwalader  C.  Wash- 
burne,  who  were  so  long  in  the  public  service,  repre- 
senting Maine,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  A  handsome 
Gothic  public  library  built  of  granite  has  been 
erected  as  their  memorial.  Farther  along  is  Leeds, 
the  birthplace  of  General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  and 
then  some  distance  below  the  river  plunges  down  the 
Lewiston  Falls  of  iiftj-two  feet  at  the  second  city  in 
Maine,  the  towns  of  Auburn  and  Lewiston  having 
twenty-iive  thousand  population,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  textiles,  there  being  large  num- 
bers of  French  Canadians  in  the  mills.  Bates  Col- 
lege, with  two  hundred  students,  is  one  of  the  chief 
buildings  of  Lewiston. 

Eastward  from  Casco  Bay  to  the  Androscoggin  is 
a  rough  wooded  country  becoming,  however,  rather 
more  level  as  the  river  is  approached.  The  Andros- 
coggin having  come  down  from  the  north,  sweeps 
around  to  the  northeast  to  enter  Merry  Meeting 
Bay,  and  at  the  bend,  about  thirty  miles  from  Port- 
land, is  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  tidewater,  with 
over  six  thousand  population,  largely  employed  in  its 
mills.  The  river  falls  forty-one  feet  here  in  three 
separate  cataracts,  giving  an  enormous  water-power. 
This  was  the  Indian  IVjepscot,  where  the  English 
built  Fort  (ileorgc  in  1715,  known  as  ''the  key  of 
Western  iMaine."     The  city  is  chiefly  noted  now  as 
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tlio  soat  of  Bowdoin  College,  tlie  chief  etlucational 
institution  of  Maine,  incorporated  in  1794, and  opened 
ill  1802  with  an  endowment  by  the  State.  It  has 
nearlv  four  hundred  students  and  attractive  build- 
iiigs,  the  most  consj)icuous  one  being  surmounted  by 
twin  spires,  which  arc;  seen  from  afar  in  approaching 
the  town,  rising  above  the  trees  w  ith  a  thick  growth 
of  pines  behind  them.  This  college  had  President 
Franklin  Fierce,  Hawthorne,  Lo'iglellow  and  Ciiief 
Justice  Fuller  among  its  graduates,  and  Longfellow 
was  its  professor  of  modern  languages  until  1835, 
when  he  was  called  to  Harvard.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  wrote  Uncle  Toni's  Cabin  in  Brunswick  in 
18.")  1-2,  when  her  husband  was  in  the  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege faculty.  Pierre  Baudouin,  a  Huguenot  refugee 
from  La  Kochelle,  came  to  Portland  in  1G87  ;  and  his 
grandson,  who  was  Governor  of  INFassachusetts  in 
1785-0,  had  his  name  given  the  college,  the  great- 
grandson,  James  Bowdoin  2nd,  the  noted  dii)lomatist, 
having  been  most  liberal  in  his  gifts  to  it.  lieyond 
Brunswick  the  Androscoggin  broadens  into  Merry 
^Meeting  Bay,  which  is  finally  absorbed  by  the  Ken- 
nebec. 

THE   KEXXKBEC. 

The  Kennebec  Biver,  the  Indian  "large  water 
place,"  is  one  of  the  greatest  streams  of  Maine,  hav- 
ing its  source  in  its  largest  lake,  Moosehefid,  sur- 
rounded bv  forests.  This  lake  is  at  an  elevation  of 
over  a  thousand  feet,  is  thirty-five  miles  h)ng,  and 
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lias  a  surface  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  square 
njilo.s.  The  shores  are  <^enerally  monotonous,  ex- 
cej»tiMjij  whcni  th(^  lon<^  p(Miinsula  of  Mount  Kineo  is 
projected  from  tlie  eastern  side  so  far  into  tlie  hike  as 
to  narrow  it  to  little  more  than  a  mile  width.  Mount 
Kineo  is  nine  hundred  feet  high,  rising  abruptly  on 
the  south  and  east,  but  sIoj)ing  gradually  to  the  water 
r)n  the  other  sides.  To  the  northeast,  Spencer  Moun- 
tain is  seen  rising  four  thousand  feet,  with  Katahdin, 
the  Indian  "  greatest  mountain,"  in  the  distance. 
This  magnificent  summit,  the  highest  in  Maine,  rises 
nearly  fifty-four  hundred  feet.  All  about  Moosehcad 
Lake  and  for  to  the  northward  over  tlie  Canadian 
border  is  a  vast  forest  wilderness,  full  of  lakes  and 
streams,  visited  chiefly  by  the  timber-cutters  and 
sportsmen,  and  one  of  the  favorite  hunting  and 
angling  regions  of  the  country.  From  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  lake  the  Kennebec  River 
flows  out  towards  the  sea,  and  in  a  winding  course 
of  a  hundred  miles  descends  a  thousand  feet  of 
rai)ids  and  cataracts,  until  it  reaches  the  tidal  level 
at  Augusta.  It  narrows  at  Solon  to  only  forty  feet 
as  it  goes  over  the  Carrituck  Falls  of  twenty  feet. 
Then  it  passes  Old  Point  and  comes  to  Norridge- 
wock,  where  several  ancient  elms  of  enormous  size 
border  the  street  along  the  river  bank.  This  is 
the  scene  of  Whittier's  poem  of  3Iogg  Mcgonc,  and 
along  here  lived  the  ancient  Norridgewocks.  At  Old 
Point  was  their  chief  town,  and  as  early   as   IGIO 
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Froncli  missionary  priosts  sent  out  from  QucLcc  set- 
tled among  tlicm,  tlic  famous  Jesuit,  Sebastian  Rale, 
coming  about  1(370  and  living  tliero  over  forty  years, 
being  not  only  the  spiritual  but  finally  tlic  political 
liead  of  the  tribe,  lie  was  a  man  of  high  culture, 
and  had  been  professor  of  Greek  at  th»  College  of 
Nisnies,  in  France.  The  tribe  belonged  to  the 
(Janabis  branch  of  the  Abenaquis  nation,  and  he  pre- 
])arcd  a  complete  dictionary  of  their  language  (now 
j»rcscrved  in  Harvard  University),  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "  a  powerful  and  flexible  language — the 
Greek  of  America." 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  wars  broke  out  be- 
tween these  Indians  under  the  French  flag  and  the 
Puritans  of  New  England.  It  is  said  that  Father 
Kale  had  a  superb  consecrated  banner  floating  before 
his  church,  emblazoned  with  the  cross,  and  a  bow 
and  sheaf  of  arrows.  This  was  often  borne  as  a 
crusading  flag  against  the  Puritan  border  villages. 
Norridgewock  Avas  destroyed  by  a  sudden  raid  in 
1705,  and  peace  following,  an  envoy  Avas  sent  to 
P)Oston  to  demand  an  indemnitv,  and  .also  that  Avork- 
num  be  sent  to  rebuild  the  church.  Both  were  prom- 
ised on  condition  that  they  would  accept  a  Puritan 
])astor,  but  this  was  declined.  The  Indians  rebuilt 
their  village,  and  it  was  again  destroyed  by  a  plun- 
dering raid  in  1722,  and  in  revenge  they  then  made 
a  fearful  ravaging  expedition  in  which  the  IMaine 
coast  towns  [)aid  dearly.     The  English  seacoast  col- 
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onists  consoqiKMitly  decided  that  for  protection  Nor- 
ridgewock  inusst  be  taken  and  the  tribe  driven  away, 
a  price  l>ein<^  set  upon  Rale's  head.  In  August, 
1724,  a  strong  p'li'ty  of  New  England  rangers 
inarched  secretly  and  swiftly,  and,  before  their  pres- 
ence was  known,  had  surrounded  the  village  and 
began  tiring  through  the  wigwams.  A  few  Indians 
escaped,  but  nearly  the  wdiole  tribe — men,  women 
and  children — were  massacred.  Charlevoix  writes 
of 'it  that  "the  noise  and  tumult  gave  I'ere  Kale  no- 
tice of  the  danger  his  converts  were  in,  and  he  fear- 
lessly showed  himself  to  the  enemy,  hoping  to  draw 
all  their  attention  to  himself,  and  to  secure  the  safety 
of  his  flock  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  He  was  not  dis- 
appointed. As  soon  as  he  appeared  the  English  set 
up  a  great  diout,  whicli  was  followed  by  a  shower  of 
shot,  wheii  lie  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he 
had  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  village.  Seven  chiefs, 
who  sheltered  his  body  with  their  own,  fell  around 
him."  His  mutilated  body  was  afterwards  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  and  buried  there.  The  place 
lay  desolate  for  a  half-century,  wdien  English  settlers 
came  in  1773,  and  in  1833  a  granite  memorial  obelisk 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church.  Thus 
Whittier  describes  the  tragedy  : 

*'  Fearfully  over  the  Jesuit's  face, 
Of  a  thousand  thoughts,  trace  after  trace, 
Like  swift  cloud  shadows,  each  other  chase. 
One  instant,  his  lingers  grasp  his  knife, 
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For  a  last  vain  struggle  for  cherished  life, — 

The  next,  he  hurls  the  hlade  away, 

And  kneels  at  his  altar's  foot  to  pray ; 

Over  his  beads  his  fingers  stray, 

And  he  kisses  the  cross,  and  calls  aloud 

On  tlie  Virgin  and  her  Son  ; 
For  terrible  thoughts  Iiis  memory  crowd 

Of  evils  seen  and  done, — 
Of  scalps  brought  home  by  his  savage  flock 
From  Casco  and  Sawga  and  Sagadahock 

In  the  Church's  service  won. 

'  Through  the  chapel's  narrow  doors, 

And  tlirough  each  window  in  the  walls, 
Round  the  priest  and  warrior  pours 

The  deadly  shower  of  English  balls. 

Low  on  his  cross  the  Jesuit  falls  : 
While  at  his  side  the  Norridgewock 
With  failing  breath  essays  to  mock 
And  menace  yet  the  hated  foe, — 
Shakes  his  scalp-trophies  to  and  fro 

Exultingly  before  their  eyes, — 
Till  cleft  and  torn  by  shot  and  blow, 

Defiant  still,  he  dies." 

The  Kennebec,  turning  grandly  to  the  eastward, 
five  miles  below  pours  over  the  falls  of  Skowhegan, 
descending  twenty-eight  feet  upon  rough  ledges, 
having  a  picturesque  island  ending  at  the  crest  of 
the  cataract,  with  the  stream  beyond  compressed 
within  the  high,  rocky  walls  of  a  canyon.  Here  are 
numerous  factories  and  a  population  of  six  thousand. 
Eighteen  miles  beyond,  the  river,  having  resumed 
its  southern  course,  tumbles  down  the  Taconic  Falls 
at  Watervillo,  a  town  of  seven  thousand  people  and 
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extensive  cotton-mills,  also  having  the  Colby  College 
of  the  liaptist  (.hureh  where  General  I5cnjamin  F. 
]>utler  was  a  student.  Farther  do-  w  the  Kennebec 
are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Halifax,  near  the  confluence 
with  Sebasticook  River,  draining  various  lakes  to  the 
northeastward.  This  was  one  of  the  chain  of  forts 
built  in  the  middle  eighteenth  century  to  defend  the 
Puritan  coast  towns  from  French  and  Indian  raids, 
and  large  Indian  settlements  formerly  occupied  the 
broad  intervales  in  the  neighborhood.  Twenty  miles 
below  Waterville  is  Augusta,  the  IMaine  capital,  situ- 
ate at  the  head  of  navigation,  the  city  being  beau- 
tifully located  upon  the  high  hills  and  their  slopes 
bordering  the  river.  Just  above  the  town  is  the 
great  Kennebec  dam,  built  at  an  expense  of  $300,- 
000  to  make  an  admirable  water-power,  and  rising 
iifteen  feet  above  high  water.  Here  are  over  ten 
thousand  |)eople,  among  whom  lived  for  many  years 
James  (il.  Blaine,  who  died  in  1803.  There  arc 
large  textile  factories  giving  employment  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  chief  building  is  the  State  House, 
of  white  granite,  fronted  by  a  Doric  colonnade, 
standing  upon  a  high  hill  and  surmounted  by  a 
graceful  dome.  Across  the  Kennebec  is  the  fine 
granite  Insane  Hos])ital  in  extensive  ornamental 
grounds,  while  down  by  the  bank  are  the  remains  of 
Fort  Western,  built  as  a  defensive  outpost  in  1754, 
being  then  surrounded  by  palisaded  outworks  gar- 
nished with  towers.     It  was  here  that  Benedict  Ar- 
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nold  gatlicrcd  his  expedition  against  Que])ec  in  1775, 
going  up  the  Kennebec,  crossing  tlio  border  wilder- 
ness and  enduring  the  greatest  hardsliips,  before  he 
appeared  like  an  a})parition  with  his  army  of  gaunt 
heroes  under  the  w.'iUs  of  that  fortress. 

Below  Augusta  is  the  quiet  town  of  Ilallowell,  and 
then  Gardiner,  and  beyond,  the  Kennebec  spreads 
out  in  the  broad  expanse  of  IMerry  IMeeting  Bay, 
where  it  receives  the  Androscoggin  coming  up  from 
the  southwest.  Along  here  are  seen  to  perfection 
the  two  great  crops  of  these  rivers — the  lumber  and 
the  ice.  The  largest  icehouses  in  existence  line 
the  banks,  and  the  prolific  ice-crop  of  these  pure 
waters,  thus  gathered  by  the  millions  of  tons,  is 
shipped  by  sea  from  Gardiner  and  Bath  throughout 
the  coast  and  over  to  Europe.  The  peo})le  seem  to 
saw  logs  all  summer  and  cut  ice  all  winter.  The 
river  next  passes  Bath,  formerly  a  great  ship-build- 
ing port,  and  still  doing  much  work  in  the  construc- 
tion of  steel  vessels,  though  the  population  has  rather 
decreased  of  late  years.  The  town,  with  its  front  of 
shipyards  and  kindred  industries,  fringes  the  western 
river-bank  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  on  either  hand 
the  rocky  shores  slope  steeply  down  to  the  water.  A 
clergyman  from  Salem  bought  this  domain  in  1660 
from  Damarine,  the  old  sachem  of  Sagadahoc,  whom 
the  whites  called  Robin  Hood,  but  the  place  did  not 
groAV  much  until  after  the  Revolution,  when  extensive 
shipbuilding  began.     It  is  about  thirteen  miles  from 
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the  sort,  the  Kennebec  entering  tlie  Athmtic  through 
JSlicepbcott  J>ay,  an  irregular  indentation  of  the  coast 
studded  with  many  attractive  ishmds.  At  Batli,  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  New  England,  has  been  prac- 
tically reali^jed  Longfellow's  invocation  : 

"  Uiiild  nie  straight,  O  worthy  master  ! 
Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel. 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster. 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  !" 

AXCIKNT   PEMAQUID. 

Eastward  from  the  Kennebec  the  long  peninsula 
of  Peinaquid  Point  stretches  to  the  sea,  between 
John's  Pay  and  Muscongus  Bay,  and  far  out  boyond 
it,  off  the  western  entrance  to  Penobscot  J5ay,  is 
Moidiegan,  the  most  famous  island  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  It  is  twelve  miles  off  the  Point,  and  the 
surface  rises  into  highlands.  IMonhegan  appears 
upon  the  earliest  charts  made  by  the  iirst  navigators, 
Champlain  naming  it  in  1G04  and  Weymouth  coming 
there  the  next  year  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of 
Pemaquid  before  he  ascended  the  great  river,  which 
he  said  was  called  Norumbcga,  and  about  which  there 
Avas  long  so  nuich  mystery  and  wonder  in  Europe. 
►Smith  was  there  in  1G14,  it  was  colonized  in  1618, 
in  1621  it  sent  succor  to  the  starving  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  and  in  1626  two  proprietors  bought  the 
island  for  £50.  It  had  a  stirring  colonial  history, 
and  on  account  of  its  location  its  grand  flashing  bea- 
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con-lijjjlit  is  a  huulinark  for  the  mariners  coasting 
.'iIoii<^  Maine  or  entering'  the  Ptuiobscot.  Yet  it  has 
hardy  a  Inuuh'ed  |)eo[)le  to-(hiy,  mostly  fishermen, 
dioii^h  its  isohition  lias  manifest  advantages,  for  it  is 
said  to  have  no  public  officials,  and  to  be  the  one 
)»!ace  where  there  are  no  taxes.  In  fair  sight  of  each 
other,  over  the  blue  sea,  are  the  highlands  of  Mon- 
liogan  and  the  rocks  and  coves  of  Pemaquid  Point, 
the  great  strongludd  of  early  British  colonial  power 
in  Maine.  Rival  French  and  English  grants  covered 
the  whole  of  Maine,  and  at  the  outstart  the  English 
tfK)k  possession  of  the  Kennebec,  and  the  French  of 
the  Penobscot.  The  colonists  were  in  almost  con- 
stant enmity,  as  also  were  the  Indians  upon  the  two 
rivers,  the  warfare  continuing  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  English  made 
JVmaquid  Point  their  fortified  outpost,  while  the 
French  established  old  Fort  Pentagoet,  afterwards 
Castine,  as  their  stronghold  on  the  Penobscot.  The 
earliest  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  was 
made  in  1G07  by  Chief  Justice  George  Popham,  who 
came  there  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  colonists  in 
two  ships,  named  the  "  3Iary  and  John "  and  the 
"  Gift  of  God."  They  founded  Fort  St.  George,  and 
built  the  first  vessel  on  the  Kennebec,  the  ''  Vir- 
ginia "  of  thirty  tons,  but  Popham  dying  the  next 
year,  they  became  discouraged  and  abandoned  the 
colony. 

Pemaquid  saw  constant  disturbances.     Weymouth, 
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whoM  lio  traded  thoro  in  lG()r>,  ki(liin[)|)('(l  hseveral 
Indians  and  (.'arricMl  thcni  liack  to  Kuj^land.  Tiio 
ti(!rco  Ab('na<iui.s  from  Penobscot  Hay  attat'i\t'd  tlio 
jdace  in  K)!.")  and  inassacrt;d  all  tiic  Wawcnock 
Indians  wiio  lived  there.  TIkmi  the  old  Sa;;anioro 
Sanioset  a}H)(\ari'd  upon  the  scene,  the  same  who  wel- 
comed the  l*il;^riins  to  JMynionth.  He  lived  near 
Penia(inid,  and  told  them  at  Plymouth  his  home  was 
distant  "  a  daye's  sayle  with  a  f^reat  wind,  and  five 
day(fs  by  land."  lb;  sold  Pennuiuid  to  the  first  Kn,i?- 
lish  colonists  in  l()li.")  by  deed,  his  si^n  manual  U})on 
it  being  a  bended  bow  with  an  arrow  fitted  to  the 
string,  ready  to  shoot.  They  saw  the  strategic  im- 
|tortance  of  the  place  and  built  a  small  fort  in  l(i30. 
Then  a  pirate  came  along,  captured  and  plundere(l 
the  settlement,  holding  it  until  an  armed  ship  from 
Massachusetts  recaptured  it  in  10*55,  the  pirate  being 
hanged.  Then  stronger  forts  were  built,  and  Fort 
Charles  was  constructed  in  1(374,  but  in  King  Phili[)'s 
War  the  French  and  Indians  attacked  it,  driving  out 
the  people,  who  escaped  by  boats  to  JMonhegan. 
Again,  in  1080,  the  Abenaquis  from  old  Pentagoet, 
under  their  chief  IMadocknwando,  captured  it  with 
great  slaughter,  destroying  the  works.  The  English 
in  1093  once  more  took  possession,  this  time  building 
a  stone  fort  regarded  as  impregnable  and  said  to  be 
the  finest  work  then  in  New  England.  French 
frigates  soon  attacked  it  and  were  repulsed,  and  its 
fame  was  great  throughout   the  colonies,     liut  the 
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Fi'cnrli  1111(1  tli(^  Al)cna()iils  wero  houinl  to  tlcfoat  its 
|>os.sosrtor.s,  and  in  KiOG  tin;  lonnc'r  with  a  Hect  and 
tin-  lattor  under  Harou  do  Castino  a^ain  attack(Ml, 
and  iaj)tnn'd  it  witii  a  horriblo  massaerc,  all  the 
Mirvivons  boin^  carried  into  captivity.  The  Kn;i^- 
lisli  did  not  rcoccupy  the  Point  for  sonn^  time,  but  in 
1724  they  repaired  the  ruineil  fort,  and  deciding  that 
a  j)lace  of  so  much  importance  must  be  held  at  all 
lia/ards,  in  17)U)  Fort  Frechirick,  the  groat  defensive 
work  of  Pemafpiid,  was  ])uilt,  and  a  town  grow 
around  it.  The  French  and  Indians  mad(!  unsuccess- 
ful attacks  in  1  745,  and  again  in  1747.  Thus  fiercely 
raged  the  battle  between  the  rival  possessors  of  the 
Penobscot  and  the  Kcnneljoc,  and  the  ruins  of  this 
last  and  greatest  work,  Fort  Frederick,  have  ))ocn 
the  place  whore  for  years  the  anti(puirians  have  boon 
delving  f(U'  relics,  much  as  they  do  in  Pompeii.  It 
was  an  extensive  exterior  fortress  with  an  interior 
citadel,  located  upon  a  slope  rising  from  a  rocky 
shore  and  controlling  the  approach  from  the  sea.  A 
high  rock  in  the  southeastern  angle,  forming  part  of 
the  magazine,  is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  tlic 
ruins.  A  martello  tower  stood  in  front  on  the  sea- 
beach,  but  is  now  pulverized  into  broken  fragments. 
A  graveyard,  several  paved  streets,  and  cellars  of 
buildings  have  been  disclosed.  The  final  destruction 
of  Fort  Frederick  Avas  by  the  Americans  in  the 
lo'Vdlution,  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  British  strong- 
hold, and  its  last  battle  was  in  1814,  when  a  force  in 
Vol.  II I. -80 
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boats  from  a  Britisli  frigate  attacketl  the  Point,  but 
were  repulsed  with  lieavy  loss.  Its  })resent  condition 
is  thus  described  in  the  mournful  ballad  of  Pcniaqiiid: 

"  The  restless  sea  resounds  along  the  shore, 

The  light  land  breeze  flows  outward  with  a  sigh, 
And  each  to  each  seems  chanting  evermore 
A  mournful  memory  of  the  days  gone  by. 

"  Here,  where  tliey  lived,  all  holy  thoughts  revive, 
Of  patient  striving,  and  of  faitli  held  fast ; 
Here,  where  they  died,  their  buried  records  live. 
Silent  they  speak  from  out  the  shadowy  past." 

THE    PENOBSCOT. 

The  peninsula  between  tiie  Kcimebec  and  the  Pe- 
nobscot River  is  traversed  by  a  railway  route  through 
the  forests  of  Lincoln  and  Knox  Counties,  named  after 
two  famous  Revolutionary  Generals.  It  crosses  the 
Shcepscott  and  St.  George  Rivers  and  skirts  the 
bead  of  Muscongus  Bay,  amid  a  goodly  crop  of  rocks, 
l)assing  Wiscasset,  Damariscotta  (near  the  lake  of  that 
name,  which  got  its  title  from  the  old  Indian  chief, 
Damarine),  Wahh^boro'  and  Thomaston  to  Rockland, 
upon  the  deeply  iiulented  Owl's  Head  Bay  looking 
out  upon  the  Penobscot.  This  peninsula  is  serrated 
by  more  of  the  numerous  bays  and  havens  of  whicii 
Whittier  sings : 

"  From  gray  sea-fog,  from  icy  drift, 
Krom  ju'ril  and  from  i)ain, 
The  hoiiieltouiul  (isher  greets  thy  lights, 
O  hundred  iiarbortd  Maine  !" 
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We  have  now  come  to  tlie  cliicf  river  of  Maine, 
the  Penobscot,  draining  the  larger  portion  of  its 
enormous  forests,  and  emptying  into  the  ocean 
through  a  vast  estuary,  wliich  is  the  greatest  of  the 
many  bays  upon  this  rugged  coast.  Tiiree  centu- 
ries ago  this  was  the  fabuh)us  river  of  Norumbega, 
cnch)sing  unknown  treasures  and  a  mysterious  city, 
as  weirdly  described  by  tlie  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, who  were  the  ilrst  visitors  to  the  prolific  fish- 
ing-grounds of  America.  At  that  time  Europe  knew 
of  no  river  that  was  its  equal,  and  no  bay  with  such 
broad  surface  and  enormous  tidal  flow.  Hence  many 
were  the  tales  about  wonderful  Norumbega.  The 
Penobscot  estuary,  with  its  connecting  waters,  em- 
braces an  archipelago  said  to  contain  five  hundred 
islands,  making  a  large  portion  of  the  Maine  coast, 
which  in  many  respects  is  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
country.  It  is  jagged  and  uneven,  seamed  with  deep 
inlets  and  guarded  by  craggy  headlands,  projecting 
iar  out  into  the  ocean,  while  between  are  myriads  of 
rocky  and  in  many  cases  romantic  islands.  This 
coast  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  granites,  syenites 
and  other  metamorphic  rocks  that  have  been  deeply 
scraped  and  grooved  ages  ago  by  the  huge  glacier 
which,  descending  from  Greenland  and  extending  far 
into  the  sea,  was  of  such  vast  thickness  and  ponder- 
on-^  weight  as  to  plough  out  these  innnensc  valleys 
and  ravines  in  the  granite  floor.  The  chief  of  these 
ridges  and  furrows  lie  almost  north  and  south,  so  that 
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the  Maine  shore-line  is  a  series  of  long,  rocky  penin- 
sulas separated  by  deep  and  elongated  bays,  having 
Avithin  and  beyond  them  myriads  of  long  islands  and 
sunken  ledges,  with  the  same  general  southern  trend 
as  the  mainland.  Large  rocks  and  boulders  are  also 
strewn  over  the  land  and  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  "where  they  have  been  left  by  the  receding  gla- 
cier. These  fragments  are  piled  in  enormous  quan- 
tities in  various  places,  many  of  the  well-known  tish- 
ing-banks,  such  as  George's  Shoals,  being  glacial 
deposits.  These  rocks  and  sunken  ledges  are  cov- 
ered with  marine  animals,  making  the  favorite  food 
of  many  of  the  most  important  food-fishes.  The  Pe- 
nobscot from  its  source  to  the  sea  flows  about  three 
hundred  miles.  The  wide  bay  and  wedge-shape  of 
the  lower  river,  by  gathering  so  large  a  flow  of  tidal 
waters,  which  are  suddenly  compressed  at  the  Nar- 
rows just  below  Bucksport,  make  a  rapidly -rushing 
tide,  and  an  ebb  and  flow  rising  seventeen  feet  at 
Bangor,  sixteen  miles  above.  When  Weymouth 
came  in  1005  he  set  up  a  cross  near  where  Belfast 
now  stands,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  and 
took  possession  for  England,  and  he  marvelled  greatly 
at  what  he  saw,  writing  home  that  "  many  Avho  had 
been  travellers  in  sundry  countries  and  in  most 
famous  rivers  affirmed  them  not  comi)arable  to  this — 
the  most  beautiful,  rich,  large,  secure  harboring  river 
that  the  world  afiordeth."  The  Indians  whom  he 
found  on  its  shores  were  the  Tarratines,  an  Abena- 
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quis  tribe,  wlio  inliabited  all  that  part  of  Maine.    The 

Jesuit  missionaries    early   came    among    them  from 

Canada,  and  they  were  firm  friends  of  the  French. 

Thoy  called  the  great  river  Pentagoet,  or  *'  the  stream 

Avliere  there  are  rapids,"  while  its  shores  were  the 

Penobscot,  meaning  "  where  the  land  is  covered  with 

rucks." 

PENTAGOET    AND   CASTINE. 

Pierre  dii  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  as  a  reward  for 
his  faithfulness,  was  given,  in  1G02,  by  the  French 
King  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  grant  of  all  America 
from  the  40th  to  the  40th  parallels  of  latitude.  Ho 
came  out  and  founded  a  colony  on  Passamaquoddy 
Pay,  and  finding  that  the  Indians  called  the  region 
Acadic,  or  the  "  land  of  plenty,"  he  named  his  do- 
main Acadia.  The  French  afterwards  extended  their 
('xj)lorations  westward  along  the  ]\[aine  coast,  claim- 
ing under  this  grant,  and  this  was  the  source  of  the 
many  subsequent  conflicts.  Coming  into  Penobscot 
Pay,  they  made  their  outpost  and  stronghold  upon 
the  peninsula  of  Pentagoet  on  its  eastern  shore, 
niarking  the  western  limit  of  Acadia.  Their  famous 
old  Fort  Pentagoet,  from  which  the  French  and  In- 
dian raiders  for  nu)re  than  a  century  swooped  down 
upon  the  English  border  settlements,  is  now  the  pleas- 
ant summer  resort  of  Castine.  Originally,  the  Eng- 
lish frojn  Plymouth  established  a  trading-post  there, 
I  (lit  the  French  captured  it,  and  then  in  the  French 
r<ligious    conflicts  it    was    alternately    held  by   the 
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Catholic  and  Huguenot  chieftains  sent  out  to  rule 
Acadia.  Homotimcs  pirates  took  it,  and  once  some 
bold  Dutchmen  came  up  from  New  York  and  were 
its  captors.  IJut  the  French  held  it  for  a  full  cen- 
tury, though  repeatedly  attacked,  until  just  before 
the  Revolution,  when  the  English  conquered  and 
held  it  throughout  that  war,  again  seizing  it  in  the 
War  of  1812.  This  noted  old  fort  was  captured  and 
scarred  in  wars  resulting  in  no  less  than  five  different 
national  occupations.  Tiie  present  name  is  derived 
from  Baron  Castine,  who  came  with  his  French  regi- 
ment to  Acadia,  and  gave  Pentagoet  its  great  ro- 
ujance.  He  was  Vincent,  ]5aron  de  St.  Castine,  lord 
of  Oleron  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  who  arrived  in 
1GU7,  and  inspired  by  a  chivalrous  desire  to  extend 
the  Catholic  religion  among  the  Indians,  went  into 
the  wilderness  to  live  among  the  fierce  Tarratincs. 
As  Longfellow  tells  it  in  the  Student's  Talc  at  The 
Wayside  Inn : 

"Baron  Castine  of  St.  Castine 
Has  left  his  chateau  in  the  Pyrenees 
And  sailed  across  the  Western  seas." 

Pentagoet  then  was  a  populous  town  ruled  by  the 
Sachem  Madockawando,  and  the  young  Baron,  tarry- 
ing there,  soon  found  friends  among  the  Indians, 
The  sachem  had  a  susceptible  daughter,  and  this 
dusky  belle,  captivated  by  the  courtly  graces  of  the 
handsome  Baron,  fell  in  love  : 
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*'  For  man  is  firo,  nnd  womfin  is  tow, 
And  tlie  Somebody  comes  and  begins  to  blow." 

The  usual  results  followed,  so  that  it  was  not  long 
before — 

"  Lo  !  tlie  young  Baron  of  St.  Castine, 
Swift  as  tbe  wind  is,  and  as  wild, 
Has  inarried  a  dusky  Tarratine, 
Has  married  Madocawando's  child  !" 

This  marriage  made  him  one  of  the  tribe,  and  he 
soon  became  their  leader.  The  restless  and  warlike 
Indians  almost  worshipped  the  chivalrous  young 
Frenchman  ;  he  was  their  apostle,  and  led  them  in 
repeated  raids  against  their  Englisli  and  Indian  foes. 
But  ultimately  tiring  of  this  roving  life  in  the  for- 
ests, he  returned  to  "  his  chateau  in  the  Pyrenees," 
taking  his  Indian  bride  along.  They  were  welcomed 
w  ith  surprise  and  admiration  : 

"Down  in  the  village  day  by  day 
The  people  gossip  in  their  way, 
And  stare  to  sec  the  Baroness  pass 
On  Sunday  morning  to  early  mass  ; 
And  when  she  kneeleth  down  to  pray, 
They  wonder,  and  whisper  together,  and  say, 
'Surely  this  is  no  heathen  lass  !' 
And  in  course  of  time  they  leurn  to  bless 
The  Baron  and  the  Baroness. 

"And  in  course  of  time  the  curate  learns 
A  secret  so  dreadful,  that  by  turns 
Ho  is  ice  and  tire,  he  freezes  and  bums. 
The  Baron  at  confession  hath  said, 
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That  tlinuf,']i  this  woman  lu'  liis  wife, 
He  hatli  wed  Iter  as  the  Indians  wed, 
He  liath  bought  lier  for  a  gun  and  a  knife  !" 

Tlion  tlioro  was  froublo,  but  it  seonis  to  liavo  bocn 
]  soon  cured  l)y  u  (Jliristian  wedding : 

"The  (dioir  is  singing  the  matin  song, 
The  doors  of  tiie  ehureh  are  opened  wide, 
I  The  people  erowd,  and  press  and  throng, 

j  To  see  the  bridegroom  and  tlie  bride. 

/  They  enter  and  pass  ah)ng  tlie  nave  ; 

:l  They  stand  upon  the  father's  grave  ; 

Tlie  bells  are  ringing  soft  and  slow  ; 
The  living  above  and  the  dead  below 
Give  their  blessing  on  one  and  twain  ; 
The  warm  wind  blows  from  the  hills  of  Spain, 
The  birds  are  building,  the  leaves  are  green. 
And  Baron  Castine  of  St.  Castine 
IJath  come  at  last  to  his  own  again," 

In  course  of  time  tlie  son  of  tlie  Baron  by  liis  Tarra- 
tinc  princess  became  cliief  of  the  tribe  and  ruled  it 
until  in  a  raid  in  1721  he  was  captured  by  the  English 
and  taken  to  Boston.  Wlien  brought  before  the  Coun- 
cil there  for  trial  he  wore  his  French  uniform,  and  was 
accused  of  attending  an  Abenaqui  council-lire.  He 
sturdily  replied,  '^  I  am  an  Abenaqui  by  my  mother; 
all  my  life  has  been  passed  among  the  nation  that  has 
made  me  chief  and  commander  over  it.  I  could  not 
be  absent  from  a  council  where  the  interests  of  my 
brethren  were  to  be  discussed.  The  dress  I  now  wear 
is  one  becoming  my  rank  and  birth  as  an  officer  of 
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tlio  ]\I().st  Cliristian  King  of  France,  my  master." 
Alter  being  lield  prisoner  several  months,  lie  was  re- 
leased, and  finally  also  returned  to  the  ancestral 
(•li.'itcaii  in  the  Pyrenees.  His  lineal  descendants  arc 
still  at  the  head  of  th<^  trilx',  which  has  dwindhid  to 
nhnost  nothing.  Pcntngoct  honoi'ing  tho  memory,  af- 
terwards became  (^-istine.  Keniains  of  the  old  fort 
jnid  batteries  .'ire  preserved,  and  a  miniature  earth- 
Avork  connnands  the  harbor.  Thv  Tarratines  and  all 
the  iMienacjui  tribes  were  firm  friends  of  th(^  Ameri- 
cans in  the  lievolution  |  there  are  renmants  of  tlu'in 
in  (.'anada,  but  the  best  preserved  is  the  Indian  set- 
tlement on  Indian  Island,  in  the  Penobscot  Kivcr, 
above  Bangor.  For  fealty  in  the  Revolution  they 
were  given  a  reservation,  where  a  few  hnndred  de- 
scendants now  live  in  a  village  around  their  church, 
luiving  a  town  hall  and  schools,  with  books  })rint('d  in 
their  own  Abenaqui  language,  and  ruled  by  their 
tribal  oflicials.  This  last  renmant  of  a  warlike  nation 
Avith  such  an  interesting  history  gets  a  mo(h:'st  subsist- 
ence by  catching  fish  and  lobsters,  and  rafting  logs 
on  their  y-reat  river  of  Norumbejra. 


ASCKNDIXG   TIIK    I'EXOHSCOT. 

The  Penobscot  drains  an  immense  territory  cov- 
ered with  pine,  spruce  and  hendock  forests.  Two 
hundred  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  will  l)e  floated 
doAvn  it  in  a  sincrle  season.  Its  bold  western  bav 
shore    rises   into  the   Camden   IMountains,  and  both 
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Hides  of  tlu!  Ikij  were  embraced  for  tliirty  iiiiles  in 
the  MiiHcoii^^iis  I'ntent,  fi  fi^niut  of  Kiiij^  CJeor^c^  I. 
wlii(!li  came  to  tlie  e(»loiiiMl  (Jovernor  Saiiuud  Waldo, 
of  Massaelmsetts,  and  afterwards,  l)y  <leseeiit  tlironj^ii 
his  wife,  to  (iien(U*al  Ilcnrv  Knox.  Thns  Kn(»x  bo- 
came  th(^  I'atroon  of  Penob.s(!ot  I»ay,  buildin}:^  .1 
[)alac(;  at  Tlionjaston,  wliere  lie  lived  in  baronial  state 
and  sjxMit  so  nincli  money  in  princely  hospitality  that 
lie  l)aid<ru])ted  himself  .'Uid  almost  mined  his  Kevo- 
Intionary  coin[)atriot,  (jroneral  Lincoln,  Avho  became 
involved  with  him.  On  this  west(!rn  shore,  liock- 
land,  with  nine  thousand  [)Oople,  is  a  town  of  sea- 
capt.'iins,  fishermen  and  lime-burners,  its  rocks  mak- 
iiii?  the  best  lime  of  the  district,  and  a  hundred  kilns 
illitminatiii}^  tln^  hills  at  iiii^lit.  Adjacent  are  I)ix 
Island,  and  to  the  southward  N'inalhaven  Isl.nnd,  j)ro- 
diiciiiiUf  fine  <^ranites  sliip|)ed  abroad  for  building.  To 
the  iiortiiward  is  Camden,  under  the  shadow  of 
Mount  ]\I(>gunticook,  its  two  peaks  risiii<^  fourteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  harbor.  Out  in  front  is  an 
archipelago  of  i)retty  islands,  the  chief  being  ^^  the 
insular  town  of  Islesboro,"  stretching  about  thirteen 
miles  along  the  centre  of  Penobscot  Bay,  its  ten  square; 
miles  of  irregular  contour  having  of  late  developed 
into  a  region  of  cottages  built  in  all  the  pleasant 
places  and  making  a  very  popular  resort.  To  the 
northeastward  the  massive  Blue  Ilill  stands  up  an 
isolated  guardian  behind  the  peninsula  of  Castinc, 
where  the  attractive  white  houses  are  spread  over 
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till!  l»r()ii(l  and  Hl(>i»infij  iH)int  cnclosiiif]^  its  dcop  har- 
bor, and  itH  c'Imrcli-spiro  risers  nliarply  among  tlio 
trees.      In  tlie  eastern  areliinclaijo  of   Penobscot  liav 

It)  ^ 

are  the  Fox  Island  group  of  about  one  huncb'ed  and 
Hfty  islands,  and  tin;  larger  islands  of  North  Haven 
and  Vinalliaven  are  to  tlie  soutliNvard,  b(!vond  which 
arc  the  shor<>s  of  (*a})(!  Rosier,  making  the  eastern 
border  of  the  bay,  ^vhile  through  a  vista  looms  up  tli(! 
distant  Isle  au  Ilant,  an  outer  guardian  uj>on  the 
ocean's  edge.  At  the  eastern  lutrizon  behind  the 
cape  rise  the  hazy,  bisected,  round-topped  peaks  of 
Mount  Desert,  thirty  miles  away. 

lielfast  is  another  maritime  town  of  Penobscot  Bay 
on  a  deeply-indented  harbor  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Camden  Hills,  the  place  where  Weymouth  in  1(305 
landed  and  set  u[)  the  cross.  It  was  settled  and 
named  by  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  in  1770,  and  it 
looks  out  pleasantly  across  the  broad  bay  upon  (Jastinc. 
Above  arc  Searsport  and  Fort  Point,  with  the  ruins 
of  the  colonial  Fort  Pownall,  and  then  the  river  is 
((uickly  contracted  into  the  Narrows,  where  the  swift 
tides  run  at  liucksport.  The  u})per  river  is  sinuous 
and  picturesque,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation,  sixty 
miles  from  th(>  sea,  is  liangor,  with  twenty  thousand 
people,  finely  located  on  conunanding  hills,  its  chief 
industry  being  the  sawing  and  shipment  of  lumber. 
The  sawmills  line  the  shores  and  the  log-booms  ex- 
tend for  miles  along  the  river.  The  chief  assembly 
room  of  the  city  is  the  Norumbega  Hall,  and  there  also 
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is  ;i  Tlieological  Seminary  of  liigli  standing.  It  is  said 
that  the  scttieiiient,  whicli  had  hinguisiicd  during  the 
Kevohition,  in  1791  ordered  Rev.  Hctii  Noble,  its 
representative  in  the  Legislature,  to  have  it  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  iStmbury,  but  he,  being  very 
fond  of  the  old  tune  of  ]>angor,  wrote  tiiat  name  in- 
advertently, and  it  thus  was  given  the  town.  Thir- 
teen miles  northward  is  ( )ldtown,  another  great 
gathering-place  for  logs  and  sawmills,  and  having 
the  Tarratine  Indian  settlement  on  the  island  in  mid- 
stream. The  Penobscot  River  receives  various  tribu- 
taries above,  which  drain  the  extensive  northern 
forests  of  ]Maine — the  Piscatarpiis  coming  from  the 
•westward,  the  ]\Iattawamkeag  from  the  northeast, 
and  the  Seboois.  The  main  stream  rises  near  the 
■western  Canada  border  of  ]\Iainc  and  flows  eastward 
into  Chesuncook  Lake,  whence  its  general  course  to 
the  sea  is  southeast  and  south.  The  river  thus  drains 
a  broad  basin,  en'^^•acing  myriads  of  lakes  in  the 
northern  Maine  I  •'  !?ts,  and  it  has  an  enormous 
water-power,  as  yet  only  partially  utilized. 

MOUNT    DKSKIM'    ISLAND. 

Beyond  the  archipelago,  eastward  from  the  Penob- 
scot estuary,  is  the  noted  island,  presenting  the  only 
land  along  the  Atlantic  coast  where  high  mountains 
arc  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea.  It  aj)pears  to-day 
just  at  it  did  to  Champlain  when  he  first  saw  it  in 
September,    1(304,    and,    being    impressed    with    its 
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crafj^gy,  desolate  suinmits,  iiamod  it  tlio  Isle  dcs  Monts 
deserts^  tlio  "Island  of  Desert  iMoiuitains."  lie  then 
wrote  of  it,  "  The  laud  is  very  liigli,  intersected  by 
passes,  appearin<^'  from  the  sea  like  seven  or  eight 
mountains  ranged  near  each  other  ;  the  summits  of 
the  greater  })art  of  these  are  bare  of  trees,  because 
they  are  nothing  but  rocks."  In  approaching  from 
the  southwestward  by  sea,  the  distant  gray  recum- 
bent elephant  that  has  been  lying  at  the  horizon 
gradually  resolves  its  two  rounded  sunnnits  into  dif- 
ferent peaks  ;  but  the  finer  aj)proacli  is  rather  from 
the  northward  by  the  railway  route,  which  is  the  one 
most  travelled.  The  rpiii'k  advance  of  the  train  un- 
folds the  separate  mountain  j)eaks,  and  the  whole 
range  is  well  disjjlayed,  there  being  apparently  eight 
eminences,  but  upon  coming  nearer,  others  seem  to 
detach  themselves.  (Jreen  ^Mountain  is  the  higliest, 
rising  over  fifteen  hundred  f<H^t,  near  the  eastern  side, 
while  Western  IMountain  terminates  the  range  on  the 
other  side,  and  at  the  eastern  verge  is  Newport 
jMountain,  having  the  fashionable  settlement  of  Bar 
Harbor  at  its  northern  base.  There  arc  several 
beautiful  lakes  iiigh  up  among  these  peaks,  the  chief 
being  Eagle  Lake,  lieech  and  Dog  Mountains  have 
peculiarities  of  outline,  and  a  wider  opening  between 
two  ponderous  peaks  shows  where  the  sea  has  driven- 
in  the  strange  and  deeply  carved  inlet  of  Somes' 
Sound,  six  miles  from  the  southern  side,  to  almost 
bisect  the  island.      Hung  closely  upon   the  coast  of 
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IMainc,  in  Frenchman  Bay,  this  noted  island,  the 
ancient  Indian  Penietic,  is  about  fifteen  miles  long, 
of  varying  width,  and  covers  a  hundred  square 
miles.  It  has  many  picturesque  features,  its  moun- 
tains, which  run  in  roughly  parallel  ridges  north  and 
south,  separated  by  narrow  trough-like  valleys,  dis- 
l)laying  thirteen  distinct  eminences,  the  eastern  sum- 
mits being  the  highest,  and  terminating  generally  at 
or  near  the  water's  edge  on  that  side  in  precipitous 
cliffs,  with  the  waves  dashing  against  their  bases. 
Upon  the  southeastern  coast,  fronting  the  ocean,  as  a 
fitting  termination  to  the  grand  scenery  of  these 
mountain-ranges,  the  border  of  the  Atlantic  is  a 
galaxy  of  stupendous  cliffs,  the  two  most  remarkable 
being  of  national  fame — Schooner  Head  and  Great 
Head — the  full  force  of  old  ocean  driving  against 
their  massive  rocky  buttresses.  Schooner  Head  has 
a  surface  of  white  rock  on  its  face,  which  when  seen 
from  the  sea  is  fancied  to  resemble  the  sails  of  a  small 
vessel,  apparently  moving  in  front  of  the  giant  clif}'. 
Great  Head,  two  miles  southward,  is  an  abrupt  pro- 
jecting mass  of  rock,  the  grim  and  bold  escarpment 
having  deep  gashes  across  the  base,  evidently  worn 
by  the  waves.  It  is  the  highest  headland  on  the 
island.  Castle  Head  is  a  perpendicular  columned 
mass,  appearing  like  a  colossal,  castellated  doorway, 
flanked  by  stpiarc  towers. 

For   more   than  a  century   after   Champlain  first 
looked  upon  this  island,  the  French  made  ineffectual 
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attempts  at  scttlemont,  but  it  was  not  until  1761  that 
any  one  succeeded  in  establisliinj^  a  })crniancnt  home. 
Tlien  old  Abraham  Somes,  a  hardy  mariner  from 
Cape  Ann,  came  along,  and  entering  the  Sound  that 
bears  his  name,  settled  on  the  shore,  and  his  descend- 
ant is  said  to  still  keep  the  inn  at  Somesville  on  the 
very  spot  of  his  earliest  colonization.  After  the  little 
colony  was  planted,  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry 
and  the  gathering  of  blueberries  kept  the  people 
alive,  these  being  almost  the  only  food-products  raised 
in  the  moderate  allowance  of  soil  allotted  the  island. 
The  population  grew  but  slowly,  though  artists  and 
sunnner  saunterers  came  this  way,  and  about  1800  it 
began  to  attract  the  pleasure-seekers.  When  the 
is^land,  in  its  early  government,  was  divided  into 
towns,  the  eastern  portion  was  called,  with  a  little 
irony,  Eden.  Bar  Harbor,  an  indentation  of  French- 
man Bay,  having  a  bar  uncovered  at  low  tide,  which 
named  it,  being  easy  of  access,  the  village  of  East 
Eden  on  its  shores  became  the  fashionable  resort.  It 
has  a  charming  outlook  over  the  bay,  with  its  fleets 
of  gaily-bannered  yachts  and  canoes  and  the  enclos- 
ing Porcupine  Islands,  but  there  is  not  much  natural 
attractiveness.  It  is  a  town  of  sunnner  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  built  upon  what  was  a  treeless  plain, 
the  outskirts  being  a  gfilaxy  of  cottages,  many  of 
great  pretensions.  Here  will  congregate  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  visitors  in  the  season,  and  liar 
Harbor  has  become  one  ot  the  m(»st   fashionable   ro- 
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sorts  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Its  bane,  Ijowever,  is 
the  fog,  a  freciuent  sojourner  in  tlic  smnnier,  though 
even  logs,  in  their  way,  have  charms.  There  are 
days  that  it  lies  in  banks  upon  the  sea,  with  only  oc- 
casional incursions  upon  the  shore,  wlien  under  a 
shining  sun  tlie  mist  creeps  over  the  water  and  linally 
blots  out  the  landscape.  But  light  breezes  and  warm 
sunshine  then  soon  disperse  it  and  the  view  reaj)- 
})cars.  Tiie  fog-rifts  are  wonderful  picture-makers. 
Sometiuics  the  mist  obscures  the  sea  and  lower  shores 
of  the  attendant  ishuids,  leaving  a  narrow  fringe  of 
tree-tops  resting  against  the  horizon,  as  if  sus})ended 
in  mid-air.  Often  a  yacht  sails  tlirough  the  fog, 
looking  like  a  colossal  ghost,  Avhen  suddenly  its  sails 
Hash  out  in  the  sunlight  like  huge  wings.  Thus  the 
mist  paints  dissolving  views,  so  that  the  fogs  of 
IMount  Desert  become  an  attraction,  and  occasionally 
through  them  appears  the  famed  mirage  which  Whit- 
tier  describes : 

"Sometimes  in  calms  of  closing  day 
Tiiey  watched  the  spectral  mirage  play  ; 
Saw  low,  far  islands  looming  tall  and  high, 
And  ships,  with  upturned  keels,  sail  like  a  sea  the  sky." 

Somes  Sound  has  off  its  entrance  on  the  southern 
side  of  Mount  Desert,  the  group  of  Cranberry 
Islands  with  a  lighthouse  on  Baker's  Island,  the 
outermost  of  the  cluster.  These  make  a  picturesque 
outlook  for  the  sunnner  settlements  which  have  grown 
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uround  tlic  spacious  iiidontations  of  North  East  Har- 
bor and  Soutli  West  Harbor,  on  citlior  side  of  tlic  cu- 
traiK'C  to  tlic  Sound.  To  tlie  eastward  is  another  in- 
dentation in  the  southern  coast,  Seal  Harbor,  also  a 
])0])ular  resort,  having  one  of  the  finest  beaches  on 
the  island.  Tin;  five  high  rocky  Porcupine  Islands 
]>artially  enclosing  liar  Harbor  get  their  names  from 
their  bristling  crestrs  of  pines  and  spruces,  one  of 
tlieni,  the  Bald  Porcupine,  having  some  stupendous 
clilfs.  The  visits  to  the  cliffs  along  the  shores  and 
the  ascent  of  the  mountains  are  the  chief  excursions 
from  Bar  Harbor.  Four  miles  southward  is  the  sum- 
mit of  Green  IMountain,  its  sides  being  rugged,  and 
tlu!  charming  Eagle  Lake  to  the  westward  nestling 
among  the  mountain  peaks.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  fine,  over  the  deeply-cut  Somes  Sound,  penetrat- 
ing nhnost  through  the  island,  and  the  grand  expanse 
of  ]\Iaine  coast,  seen,  with  its  many  bays  and  islands, 
stretching  from  the  Penobscot  northeast  to  Quoddy 
Head.  All  around  to  the  southward  and  eastward 
spreads  the  open  ocean  bounded  by  the  horizon,  and 
like  a  speck,  to  the  south-southeast,  twenty  miles 
away,  is  the  lighthouse  upon  the  ])leak  crag  known  as 
]\lount  Desert  Rock,  far  out  at  sea,  the  most  remote 
beacon,  in  its  distant  isolation,  upon  the  New  England 
coast. 

KNTKKINd    TIIK    MAKITIMK    PROVINCES. 

The  ]\Iaine  coast  beyond  Mount  Desert  has  more 

deep  harbors  and  long  peninsulas.    Here  are  English- 
\oh.  III.— 81 
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man's  l^ny,  Mucliia.s  Uay,  Cutler  Harbor  and  others, 
and  liiially  I*assaiiia([no(l(ly  Jiay,  opening  into  the 
liav  ot  Fnndv.  (J rand  ]\Ianan  Island  lies  off'  this 
Bay,  the  first  land  of  the  liritish  ^Maritime  Trovinees, 
twentv-tvvo  miles  lon<^  and  distant  about  nine  miles 
from  the  eoast  of  Elaine,  the  frowning  yet  attractive 
j»rcei})ices  of  its  western  verge  rising  four  hundred 
feet.  Over  opposite  in  j\Iaine,  as  the  strait  between 
the  two  narrows,  are  dark,  storm- worn  crags,  which 
cud  with  a  promontory  bearing  a  conspicuously  red 
and  Avhite-stripcd  lighthouse  tower.  This  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  coast  of  jNIaine  and  of  the  United 
States  at  (^uoddy  Head,  and  the  entrance  to  St. 
(Jroix  Kiver  to  the  northward,  tlie  boundary  between 
New  England  aiul  tiie  Canadian  Province  of  New 
Jirunswick.  C^uoddy  Head  is  a  long  })cninsula,  Avith 
Campobello  Island  directly  in  front.  Just  beyond  is 
another  peninsula,  bearing  a  village  of  white  cottages, 
rising  on  the  slopes  of  a  high  rounded  hill  having  a 
church  with  a  tall  spire  perched  upon  its  })innacle. 
This  is  Lubcc,  the  easternmost  town  of  the  United 
States.  Out  in  front  upon  Campobello  lived  for 
many  years  the  eccentric  old  sailor,  ^^'^illiam  Fitzwil- 
liam  Owen,  a  retired  British  Admiral,  who  built  there 
on  the  rocks  a  regulation  "  quarter-deck  "  of  a  man- 
of-war,  whereon  he  solenndy  promenaded  in  full 
uniform  and  issued  orders  to  a  mythical  crew. 
Finally  he  died,  and  as  he  had  desired,  was  burieil 
by  candh'light  in  the  churchyard  of  the  little  cha})el 
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lie  hail  built  on  the  island.  Canipobello  is  now  a 
sunnucr  resort,  with  ninncrons  hotels  and  cotta;^es. 
All  these  waters  are  tilled  with  wicker-work  fish- 
weirs,  wherein  are  eanj^ht  the  herrin*^  suj)j)lyii)f:j  the 
Eastport  sardine-packing  establishments.  This  is 
another  town  of  white  houses  on  an  island  adjoining 
the  mainland,  having  a  little  fort  and  a  })rominent 
display  of  the  sardine-factories  in  front,  with  a  back- 
ground of  fu'-clad  hills  in  ]Maine. 

St.  Croix  Iviver  falling  into  Passamarpioddy  Bay 
is,  for  its  whole  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-tivo 
miles,  the  national  boundary.  Upon  Neutral  Island 
near  its  mouth  was  made  the  first  unfortunate  setth;- 
ment  of  Acadie  by  the  8ieur  De  Monts  in  1004.  JIo 
named  both  the  island  and  river  St.  Croix  because, 
just  above,  various  bends  of  the  river  and  its  branches 
form  a  cross.  The  St.  Croix  discharges  the  noted 
Schoodic  Lakes  far  up  in  the  forest  on  the  boundary, 
which  have  become  a  favorite  resort  of  sportsmen 
and  anglers.  It  brings  down  many  logs,  and  the 
sawmills  have  made  the  prosperity  of  the  twin  towns 
of  Calais  and  St.  Stephen  on  its  banks,  which  repre- 
sent the  two  nations,  and  being  xcvy  friendly,  are 
c(jnnected  by  a  bridge.  Ui)on  a  peninsula  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  St.  Andrews,  in  New  Bruns- 
Avick,  which  like  most  other  places  in  this  pleasant 
region  is  developing  into  a  sunnner  resort.  When 
De  Monts  came  and  landed,  he  named  the  country 
Acadie  because  that  was  what   the  Indians  called  it. 
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The  Indians,  however,  in  pronouncing^  it  made  tlie 
sound  like  "  a-fjuoddy,"  and  from  tliis  is  derived  Pas- 
sama(j[Uod(ly,  tlie  name  of  tiie  bay  into  wliieli  the  St. 
(-roix  Hows,  the  wunl  VcHUio-avadk  meaning  the 
"  [(oHock  phiee  of  [)lenty,"  as  these  fisli  m  '*e  prolilic 
tiiere.  It  is  at  North  Perry  in  ^[aine,  a  viHagc  on 
the  western  verge  of  tlie  bay  and  bcitween  Kastport 
and  Cahiis,  that  the  (iovernment  lias  erected  the 
obelisk  marking  the  forty-tifth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, midway  between  the  e(piator  and  the  })ole. 

The  Canadian  Province  of  New  Brunswick  into 
which  Ave  have  now  come  in  the  journey  ^'  Down 
East"  is  described  as  ^' a  region  of  ships,  of  pine 
trees,  salmon,  deals,  hendock  bark  and  most  excellent 
red  granite."  The  iirst  impression  upon  entering  it 
is  made  by  the  highways,  where  the  change  from  the 
United  States  to  the  British  methods  is  shown  in  the 
reversal  of  the  usual  "  rule  of  the  road,"  from  right 
to  left.  The  vehicles  all  "  keep  to  the  left,"  and 
hence  the  appropriate  proverb  : 

"  The  rule  of  the  road  is  a  jiarodox  quite, 
In  driving  your  carriage  along, 
If  30U  keep  to  the  left  you  are  sure  to  go  right. 
If  you  keep  to  the  right  you  go  wrong." 

We  have  also  got  into  the  region  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
the  Portuguese  Bano  Fondo,  or  "  deep  bay,"  with  its 
high  tides.  This  huge  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  is  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  long,  thrust  up  between 
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Now  linuiswick   and   Nova  Scotia,   Htrotcliin<^   IVfun 
tliiity  to  fifty  luilcs  \\u\v  botwooii  tlieni.     Its  eastern 
extremity    branelies    into    two    arms,  tlie   northern, 
(.'liifjfneeto    Bay,    almut    tliirty   miles    lon^ji;,    and  tlie 
soutliern,  !Minas    Channel,  opening'    into   the   ]\Iinas 
IJasin.     IJesides  tin;  St.  C^roix,  this  Imv  also  receives 
St.  John  lliver,  the  greatest  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces.    I'he  l)ay   is  remarkable  for  its  tides,  which 
are  j)robably  the  iiii;-hest  in  world,  owing  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  tidal  wave  by  the  a})proacli  of  the 
siiores  and  the  gradual  shoaling  of  the  bottom.     The 
very  moderate  tides  of  the  JMassachusetts  coast  in- 
crease  to  about  nine  feet  rise  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec.      The  configuration  of  the  jNIaine  coast  to 
tlie    northeast   further    increases    this    to   fifteen   or 
twenty  feet  rise  at  Eastport.     Beyond  this  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  is   a  complete  cul-de-sac,  and  the  farther 
tlie  tide  gets  in  the  higher  it  rises.     In  St.  John  har- 
bor it  becomes  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  feet,  and 
fju'ther  up  it  is  greater,  in  INIinas  Basin  the  rise  reach- 
ing forty  feet,  and  in  Chignecto  Bay,  near  the  upper 
extremity,  sixty  feet.     These  tremendous  tides  cause 
peculiar  phenomena ;  they  make  the  rivers  seem  to 
actually  run  up-hill  at  times,  while  the  tidal  "  bore" 
or  wall  of  water,  which  is  the  advance  of  the  flood, 
moves  up  the  streams  and  across  the  extensive  mud- 
flats with  the  speed  of  a  railway  train,  often  catching 
the  unsuspecting  who  may  be  wandering  over  them. 
The   elaborate  wharves  made   for  boat-landings  are 
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built  up  like  three-story  houses,  with  different  floor- 
levels,  so  as  to  en.'ible  the  vessels  to  got  alongside  ut 
all  stages  of  the  tide. 

TIIK    CITY    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

Upon  8t.  John's  Day,  June  24,  1004,  l)e  Monts 
piloted  by  Chani}»lain,  eoasting  along  the  monotonous 
forest-clad  shores  of  New  linuiswick,  sailed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  l?iver  St.  John,  and  named  it  in  mem- 
ory of  the  day  of  its  discovery.  Off  the  entrance  is 
Partridge  Isuijd,  now  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse  and 
what  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  fog-siren  in  the 
world,  whose  hoarse  blasts  can  be  heard  thirty  miles 
away,  a  necessity  in  this  region,  where  fogs  prevail 
so  generally.  From  the  Negro  Head,  a  high  hill  on 
the  western  shore,  a  breakwater  extends  across  the 
harbor  entrance,  and  within  is  the  city  covering  the 
liills  running  down  to  the  water  as  the  inner  harbor 
curves  toward  the  westward.  Timber  being  the 
great  export,  lumber-piles  and  timber-ships  fill  the 
wharves,  sawdust  floats  on  the  Avater,  and  vessels 
arc  anchored  out  in  the  stream  loading  deals  from 
lighters. 

De  jMonts  found  some  ^licmac  Indians  at  St.  John, 
but  ho  did  not  remain  there,  and  it  was  not  until 
1()IJ4  when  Claude  de  St.  Estiennc,  Sieur  do  la  Tour, 
a  Huguenot  who  had  been  granted  Acadie  by  King 
(yharles  I.  of  England,  came  out  with  his  son  and 
built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John  Iviver,  the  son 
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riiarl(\s  (Ic  la  Tour  for  sonic  years  afterwards  lioldinc: 
it  and  enjoying  a  lucrative  trade.  The  French  King, 
liowcver,  had  made  a  rival  grant  of  Acadic,  which 
had  come  into  ])o.sses.sion  of  (.^iiarles  de  Menon,  Siciir 
d'AuInay  Charnisay,  who  niadi;  a  settlement  at  An- 
n.'»[)olis  Koyal  over  in  Nova  Seotin,  where  De  IMonts 
took  the  rcmnput  of  his  unfortunate  colony  from  St. 
(^roix  liivcr.  D'AuInay  (mvied  I^a  Tour  his  pros- 
j)ority,  j)rovoked  a  quarrel,  accused  him  of  treason, 
and  iinally  came  over  and  blockad(>d  the  mouth  of 
tlie  8t.  John  with  six  shi])s.  La  Tour,  anticipating 
this  attack,  had  implored  aid  from  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  and  they  sent  out  the  ship  ^Hlement "  with 
one  hundred  and  forty  men,  which  remained  in  the 
oiling.  One  cloudy  night  La  Tour  and  his  wifi; 
sli|)j)ed  out  of  the  harbor  on  the  ebb  tide  in  a  boat 
and  got  aboard  the  shi[),  which  carried  them  to  1V)S- 
ton,  where  additional  help  was  sought.  Old  Cotton 
Mather  records  that  the  Puritans  hearkened  unto  him 
and  searched  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  there  was  Di- 
vine sanction  for  interference  in  a  French  cpiarrel. 
They  found  sundry  texts  that  were  interpreted  as 
possibly  forbidding  such  action,  but  they  nevertheless 
concluded  "it  was  as  lawful  for  them  to  give  La 
Tour  succor  as  it  was  for  Joshua  to  aid  the  (jlideon- 
itcs  against  the  rest  of  the  Canaanites,  or  for  Je- 
lioslia[)hat  to  aid  Jcdjoram  against  j\Ioab."  So  they 
(jiiickly  started  five  Massachusetts  ships  that  way, 
with  which  La  Tour  "aised  the  blockade  and  drove 
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D'Aulnay  across  the  Bay  of  Funcly  back  to  liis  own 
post  of  Annapolis  Koyal.  D'Aulnay  did  not  rest 
content  under  defeat,  however,  but  two  years  later 
again  attacked  the  fort.  Two  spies,  who  had  gained 
entrance  in  the  disguise  of  monks,  informed  him  La 
Tour  Avas  absent,  the  fort  being  under  connnand  of 
liis  wife.  Expecting  easy  victory,  jje  ordered  an 
assault,  but  was  met  by  ]\[adamc  La  Tour  at  the  head 
of  the  littl(!  garii,-..»n  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
lie  awaited  another  opportunity,  and  in  1(347  when 
La  Tour  was  away  on  a  trading  expedition,  leaving 
but  a  small  force,  he  again  attacked.  During  three 
days  his  assaults  were  repulsed,  but  a  treacherous 
sentry  admitted  the  enemy  within  the  fort.  Even 
then  the  brave  woman  fought  with  such  intrepidity 
that  she  Avas  given  her  own  terms  of  capitulation. 
No  sooner  had  she  surrendered,  however,  than 
D'Aulnay  violated  his  agreement  and  hanged  the 
garrison,  compelling  IMadame  La  Tour  to  witness  it 
with  a  halter  around  her  neck.  This  so  preyed  upon 
her  mind  that  a  few  days  afterwards  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  Whittier  has  woven  this  story  into 
his  romantic  poem  St.  John,  describing  La  Tour  re- 
turning to  the  fort  and  expecting  his  wife's  greeting, 
but  instead  he  found  its  walls  shattered  and  the  build- 
ings burnt.  A  priest  ai)pearing.  La  Tour  seizes  hiivi, 
demanding  an  explanation,  and  thus  spoke  the  priest ; 

"  *  No  wolf,  Lord  of  Estiennc,  has  ravaged  thy  hall, 
Dili  thy  red-handt'd  rival,  with  iire,  steel  and  ball! 
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On  an  crmnd  of  mercy,  I  hitlicrwanl  came, 

While  the  walls  of  thy  castle  yet  spouted  with  flame. 

"  '  Pentagoet's  dark  vCvSscls  were  moored  in  the  hay, 
ririm  sea-lions  roaring  aloud  for  their  prey.' 
'  But  what  of  my  lady?'  cried  Charles  of  Estienne  : 
'On  the  shot-crumhled  turret,  thy  lady  was  seen  : 

"  '  Ilalf-veiled    in    the    smoke-cloud,    her    hand    gmsped    thy 
pennon, 
While  lier  dark  tres.scs  swayed  in  the  hot  breath  of  cannon  ! 
But  woe  to  the  heretic,  evermore  woe  ! 
When  the  son  of  the  Church  and  the  Cross  is  his  foe  ! 

"  '  In  tiie  track  of  the  shell,  in  tlie  i)ath  of  the  hall, 
Pentagoet  swept  over  the  breach  of  the  wall  ! 
Steel  to  steel,  gun  to  gun,  one  moment— and  then 
Alone  stood  the  victor,  alone  with  his  men  ! 


') 


.--* 


"  '  Of  its  sturdy  defenders,  thy  lady  alone 
Saw  the  cross-blazoned  banner  float  over  St.  John.' 
'  Let  the  dastard  look  to  it,'  cried  fiery  Estiennc>, 
'  Were  D'Aulnay  King  Louis,  I'd  free  her  again.' 

"  '  Alas  for  thy  lady  !     No  service  from  thee 
Is  needed  by  her  whom  the  Lord  hath  set  free  : 
Nine  days  in  stern  silence  her  thraldom  she  bore, 
r>ut  the  tenth  morning  came,  and  Death  opened  her  door  !'  " 

La  Tour  returned,  l)ut  liardly  in  tlio  manner  justi- 
fyinj^  tlic  revenge  indicated  in  tlic  poem.  D'Aulnay 
died  sliortly  afterwards,  Avliereupon  La  Tour  recap- 
tured liis  fort  and  domain  iu  1053,  l)ut  not  at  tlio 
head  of  an  army,  diplomatically  accomplishing  his 
victory  by  marrying  D'Aulnay's  widow.  This  post 
was  known  as  Fort  La  Tour  until  the  Britisli  con- 
quest iu  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  changed 
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to  Fort  Frederick.  It  then  bceanic  .1  fishing  station, 
and  was  plundered  in  tlio  llevolution.  Afterwards, 
in  1783,  about  ten  tliousand  exiled  tories  from  the 
United  States  were  landed  there,  this  being  the 
"  Landing  of  the  Loyalists  "  eonnnemoratcd  on  May 
18th  as  the  founding  of  St.  John,  the  charter  dating 
from  that  day  in  1785.  Ik'uedict  Arnold  was  one  of 
these  refugees,  he  living  in  St.  John  fur  several  years 
from  178(3.  A  Monument  in  King  Square  commem- 
orates the  landing  of  the  lovalists  and  the  i::rant  of 
the  charter.  P)eing  built  largely  of  wood,  the  city 
sufiered  from  many  disastrous  fires,  the  worst  being 
in  June,  1877,  when  one-third  of  the  place  Avas 
burnt,  involving  a  loss  of  over  sixteen  hundred 
buildings  and  nearly  $30,000,000.  St.  John  rose 
from  the  ruins  with  great  vitality,  the  new  construc- 
tion being  largely  of  brick  and  ston(^  The  pojtula- 
tion  now  exceeds  forty  thousand. 

Tiir:  uivvAi  ST.  joiin. 

The  great  curiosity  of  St.  John  is  the  ''  reversible 
cataract"  in  the  river,  caused  in  the  gorge  just  west 
of  the  city  by  the  enormous  tides  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  The  great  river  above  the  city  is  a  wide 
estuary,  but  before  entering  the  harbor  it  is  com- 
j)ressed  into  a  short,  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  barely 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  vardswide  in  some  places,  and 
obstructed  by  several  rocky  islets.  As  this  is  the 
best  crossing-place,  two  bridges  are  thrown  side  by 
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sido  over  tlic  eliasm,  ono  for  a  railway  and  tl\o  other 
for  a  street,  resting  upon  the  limestone  clitfs  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  tlie  Avater.  As  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  tlic  rushing  river  currents  make  the  reversible 
cataract,  almost  luider  the  bridges,  with  the  Avater 
pouring  down  both  ways  at  different  tidal  stages. 
Through  this  contracted  pass  the  entire  crrrcnt  of 
the  vast  St.  John  valley  flnds  its  outlet  to  the  sea. 
AVhen  the  ebb  tide  quickly  empties  the  harbor  below, 
the  accunndated  river  waters  cannot  get  into  the 
gorge  fast  enough  to  reduce  as  rapidly  the  level  of 
the  broad  basin  above,  and  they  consequently  rush 
down,  a  cataract,  swelling  sometimes  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  at  the  upper  entrance  to  the  gorge,  and  make 
whirling,  seething  rapids  below.  A\'^hen  the  tide  turns, 
this  outflow  is  gradually  checked  by  the  rise  in  the 
harbor,  but  soon  the  tremendous  incoming  flood  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  overpowers  the  river  current,  Alls 
up  the  gorge,  and  rapidly  rising  in  the  gorge  rushes 
inward  to  the  broad  basin,  thus  making  the  cataract 
fall  the  other  -wav.  Twice  everv  day  this  ever- 
changing  contest  is  fought,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
obstruction  made  by  this  narrow,  rocky  gateway, 
these  enormous  tides  would  rush  along  in  full  force 
and  overflow  a  large  surface  of  the  very  low-lying 
interior  of  Kew  lirunswick.  The  river  makes  a  sharp 
bend  just  at  the  outlet  of  the  gorge,  turning  from 
south  to  northeast  around  a  rocky  cape  protruding 
far   into    the    stream  5    then  it  broadens  out  into  a 
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rounded  bay,  and  a  sliort  distance  beyond  bliarply 
bends  Jigain  into  the  liarljor  of  St.  .Jolni.  Vessels  are 
taken  tliroiigli  tlic  gorge  at  proper  tidal  stages, 
guided  by  tugs  and  floating  at  high  sjteed  with  tliC 
rushing  current.  Tiiis  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble exhibitions  made  of  tlie  curious  influence  of  these 
enormous  ]iay  of  Fundy  tides. 

Tiie  River  St.  John,  flowing  out  of  tlio  vast  forests 
of  ]\Iaine,  stretches  f)ur  hundred  and  flfty  miles  from 
its  sources  to  the  sea.  Tlie  IMicmac  Indians  of  its 
upper  readies  called  it  Ouangondie,  while  the  Etc- 
cbemins  of  the  lower  waters  and  the  St.  Croix  valley 
named  it  Looshtook,  or  the  "  Long  River."  Its 
sources  interlock  in  the  ]\Iaino  forests,  at  two  thou- 
sand feet  elevation,  with  those  of  the  Penobscot  flow- 
ing south  and  the  Chaiuliere  flowing  north  to  the  St. 
Ijawrence,  near  (Quebec.  At  flrst  the  St.  John  flows 
northwest,  then  east  and  southeast  to  its  Grand  Falls, 
then  by  a  winding  southern  course  to  the  Ray  of 
Fundy.  For  a  long  distance  its  upper  waters  are  the 
national  boundary  between  INIaino  and  Canada.  It 
receives  several  larii^e  tributaries  and  drains  a  vallev 
embracing  seventeen  millions  of  acres.  The  im- 
mense forest  wilderness  of  ]\Iaine,  wherein  are  the 
sources  of  these  streams,  is  seven  times  the  size  of 
the  famous  "  Rlack  Forest "  of  Germany.  Upon 
the  upper  St.  John  waters  arc  various  villages  of 
French  Acadians,  the  descendants  of  those  who  were 
driven  out  of  Nt)va  Scotia  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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It  receives  tlio  Allogasli,  St.  Francis,  ^ladawaska, 
(jfrand  ami  St.  Leonard's  Rivers,  and  thus  conies  to 
its  cataract  with  augmented  waters — the  Grand  Falls. 
Above,  the  stream  exi)ands  into  a  broad  basin,  flow- 
ing from  which  its  enormous  current  is  compressed 
into  a  narrow  rock-bound  canyon,  and  after  running 
down  a  moderate  incline;  suddt'nly  plunges  over  the 
front  and  sides  of  an  abvss.  This  is  about  sixty  feet 
deep  and  formed  of  slate,  rhe  water  falling  into  the 
cauldron  below,  and  also  over  the  outer  ledges  in 
minor  cascades.  Then,  with  lightning  rapidity  the 
foaming  current  dashes  through  another  canyon  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  width  for  three-fourths  of 
a  mih^,  the  walls,  of  dark,  rugged  rock,  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Within  this  terrific 
chasm  there  is  a  descent  of  sixty  feet  more,  in 
which  the  waters  do  not  rush  along  as  in  the  rapids 
Ix'low  Niagara,  but  are  actually  belched  and  vol- 
leyed forth,  as  if  shot  out  of  ten  thousand  great  guns, 
with  enormous  boiling  masses  hurled  into  the  air 
and  huge  waves  leaping  high  against  the  enclosing 
cliffs.  This  migovernable  fury  continues  throughout 
most  of  the  passage,  the  stream  at  times  heaping 
itself  all  on  one  side,  and  giving  brief  glimpses  of 
tlie  rocky  bed  of  the  chasm.  Finally  an  immense 
frothy  cataract  flows  over  into  a  lower  basin,  said 
to  be  unfathonuible,  where  the  stream  becomes 
tranrjuil  and  then  goes  along  peacefully  between 
its  farther  banks.     IMajestic  scenery  surrounds  these 
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Grand  Falls,  there  beiii^  high  inount{un.s  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Like  all  great  cataracts,  tliis  one  has  its  romance 
and  tragedy.  Alongside  the  Hnal  unfathomable  basin 
rises  a  towering  pr(!ci|)icc  two  hundred  feet  high,  its 
j)crpendicuhir  wall  as  smooth  as  glass.  Down  it  the 
ancient  Micmacs  hurled  their  captives  taken  in  war. 
The  implacable  foes  of  these  Micmacs,  as  of  all  the 
tribes  allied  to  the  French,  were  the  New  York  Iro- 
quois, and  particularly  the  ^lohawks.  Once  a  party 
of  Mohawks  })enctratcd  all  the  way  to  this  remote  re- 
gion, surprising  and  capturing  a  ^[icmac  village  with 
a  fearful  massacre.  One  young  squaw,  who  prom- 
ised obedience,  they  spared,  because  they  wanted  her 
to  guide  them  down  the  river.  She  was  [)ut  in  the 
foremost  canoe,  and  the  fatigued  jVIohawks  lashed 
their  canoes  together  to  Heat  with  the  current  in  the 
night,  and  tiien  went  to  sleep.  The  girl  was  to  guide 
them  to  a  safe  landing  above  the  cataract,  so  they 
could  land  and  next  day  go  around  the  portage.  She 
steered  them  into  the  mid-stream  current  instead,  and 
dropping  quietly  overboard  swam  ashore.  They 
floated  to  the  brink  of  the  cataract,  and  when  its 
thunders  awoke  them,  too  late  ft)r  safety,  the  whole 
party  were  swept  over  and  perished.  This  was  the 
last  Mohawk  invasion  c?  the  region.  Twenty  miles 
below,  the  Tobique  River  comes  into  the  St.  John, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  most  picturesque  stream  in 
New  Brunswick,  being  noted   for  its  lumber  camps 
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and  good  an^liii/^.  Hero  is  Aii(1()V(M',  a  little  village 
stipiilyiiij;"  tlur  liunl)eniie:i,  and  also  Floiviiccville  and 
AN'oodstoek.  with  busy  sawmills.  For  miles  the  river 
shores  are  lofty  and  hold,  atlording-  eharniin;^  scenery. 
'J'lu!  .Meduxnekeag  Hows  in  from  the  IMaine  forests, 
hiin^in}^  down  many  lo<;s,  and  below  the  i\Iednntie 
Jiapids  are  passed.  Then  the  Pokiok,  its  Indian 
name  meaning  the  "dreadful  })lace,"  Hows  to  the  St. 
Jolni  through  a  sombre  and  magniKeent  gorge  four 
hundred  yards  long,  viM'y  deep  .and  only  twenty-five 
feet  wide.  The  little  river,  after  j)lunging  down  a 
cataract   of  forty    feet,    rushes    over  the    successive 

4.'  ' 

ledges  of  this  remarkable  pass  until  it  reaches  the 
St.  .lohii.  For  a  long  distance  the  great  river  passes 
villages  originally  settled  by  disbanded  Jlritish  troops 
after  the  Revolution  and  now  peopled  by  their  de- 
scendants, and  then  it  winds  through  the  pastoral 
district  of  Aukpaque,  which  ^vas  held  by  Americans 
within  New  lirunswick  for  two  years  aft(;r  the  Revo- 
lution began,  they  finally  retreating  in  1777  over  the 
border  into  the  wilderness  of  Maine,  and  reaching 
the  coast  at  ]\[achias.  Seven  miles  below  is  Fred- 
crickton,  the  New  lirunswick  capital,  a  small  city, 
quiet  and  restful,  with  broad  streets  lined  by  old 
shade  trees,  and  covering  a  good  deal  of  level  land 
adjoining  the  river.  It  has  a  fine  Parliament  House, 
a  snuill  but  attractive  Cathedral,  with  a  spire  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  on  the  hills  back 
of  the  town   is  the    University  of  New  Brunswick. 
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The  Nashwaak  Iviver  flows  in  opposite  among  saw- 
mills and  cotton-mills,  and  there  was  the  old  French 
Fort  Nashwaak  where  the  Chevalier  dc  Villebon, 
who  was  sent  in  1090  to  govern  Acadie,  fixed  iiis 
ca})ital  (removing  it  from  Annapolis  Royal),  and  used 
to  fit  out  expeditions  against  the  Puritans  in  New 
England,  they  attacking  him  once  in  retaliation,  but 
being  beaten  off.  Tiie  St.  John  passes  through  a 
pleasant  intervale  below,  the  garden-spot  of  the 
Province,  where  at  Maugerville  was  the  earliest 
English  settlement  on  the  river,  colonized  from  New 
England  in  1703,  after  the  French  surrender  of 
Canada.  Then  the  St.  John  receives  Jemseg  lliver, 
the  outlet  of  Grand  Lake,  where  a  French  fort  was 
built  as  early  as  1040  and  was  fought  about  for 
more  than  a  century.  This  is  a  deep,  slow-winding 
stream  in  a  region  of  perfect  repose,  having  opposite 
its  outlet  Gagetown,  a  pretty  place  with  a  few  hun- 
dred i)eo})le,  and  said  to  be  the  most  slumbrous  vil- 
lage of  all  this  sleepy  region  : 

"  Oh,  so  drowsy  !  in  a  daze, 
Sleeping  mid  tlic  golden  liaze  ; 
^Vitll  its  one  white  row  of  street 
Cari)eted  so  green  and  sweet, 
And  the  loinigers  smoking,  still. 
Over  gate  and  window  sill  ; 
Ni)tiiii)g  coming,  nothing  going, 
Locusts  grating,  (ine  eoi'k  crowing. 
Few  tilings  moving  nj)  or  down  ; 
All  things  drowsv — iJrowsvtown  I" 
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Tlic  St.  Jolui  below  is  imich  like  Ji  broad  ami  placid 
lake  flowing-  through  a  pastoral  country,  having  long 
tributary  lakes  and  bays,  including  the  extensive  and 
attractive  Keiniebecasis,  which  is  the  favorite  rural 
resort  of  the  St.  John  people  and  the  scene  of  their 
aquatic  sports.  The  river  farther  down  broadens 
into  Grand  Bay,  and  then  })assing  the  narrow  gorge 
of  the  '•  reversible  cataract,"  makes  tiic  expansive 
harbor  of  8t.  John,  and  is  ultimately  swallowed  up 
by  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 


ANNATOLIS    AND    iMIXAS    BASINS. 

From  St.  John  Kiver  across  the  ]>ay  of  Fundy  to 
Digby  Gut  in  Nova  Scotia  is  forty-live  miles.  For 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  the  North  JMountain 
Kidge,  elevated  six  hundred  feet,  stretches  ahmg  the 
hay  upon  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  sharply  notched 
down  at  Digby  Gut,  the  entrance  to  Anna})olis  liasin. 
This  strait,  barely  a  half-mile  wide,  is  cut  two  miles 
tlirough  the  mountain  ridge,  having  a  tidal  current 
ot'  six  miles  an  hour,  and  Avithin  is  a  magnificent 
salt-water  lake,  surrounded  by  forests  sloping  up  the 
hillsides,  and  one  of  the  pleasantcst  sheets  of  water 
in  the  world.  It  is  no  wonder  that  De  jNIonts,  when 
his  colonists  abandoned  the  dreary  island  in  St.  Croix 
liivor,  sought  refuge  here,  and  that  his  companion, 
Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  obtained  a  grant  for  the  re- 
ginn.  Jt  is  one  of  tiie  most  attractive  parts  of 
Atadia,  and  as  the  o'.d  song  has  it : 
Vol..  III.— 82 
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"This  is  Acadia— tliis  the  land 

That  weary  sdiiIs  have  sighed  for  ; 
This  is  Acadia — this  the  hind 
Heroic  hearts  liave  died  for," 

Digby  is  within  the  Gut,  fronted  by  n,  long  anfl 
tall  wooden  wliurf  that  has  to  deal  with  fifty  feet  of 
tide,  its  end  being  an  enormous  square  timber  erib, 
built  uj)  like  a  four-story  house.  The  town  is  noted 
for  luscious  cherries  and  for  "  Diirbv  (chickens,"  the 
most  })riz('(l  brand  of  herrings  cured  by  the  "  131ue- 
noses,"  and  it  has  also  developed  into  quite  an  at- 
tractive watering-})lace.  To  the  southwestward  a 
railway  runs  to  Yarmouth,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Nova  Scotia,  a  small  but  very  busy  port,  having 
steamer  lines  in  various  directions.  To  the  north- 
eastward Annapolis  Basin  stretches  sixteen  miles 
between  the  enclosing  hills,  gradually  narrowing  to- 
wards the  extremity.  Here,  on  the  lowlands  adjoin- 
ing Annapolis  Kiver,  is  the  quaint  little  town  of  An- 
napolis Royal  and  the  extensive  ramparts  of  the 
ancient  fort  that  guarded  it,  covering  some  thirty 
acres.  This  was  the  original  French  capital  of  Aca- 
dia, and  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  by  Euro- 
peans in  America  north  of  St.  Augustine,  De  jMouts 
founding  the  cf.  ny  in  1()05.  He  named  it  Port 
Koyal,  but  tin;  English  Puritans  a  century  later 
changed  this,  in  honor  of  their  ''good  Queen  Anne," 
to  Anna[)<>lis  iJoyal.  Almost  froni  the;  first  settle- 
ment to  the  final  ca[)ture  by  the  Puritan  expedition 
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from  Boston  in  1710,  its  history  was  a  talc  of  battles, 
sieges  and  captures  by  many  chieftains  of  the  rival 
nations.  As  tlie  jMarqnis  of  Lome  in  liis  Canadian 
bock  descri})es  it :  ^'  This  is  the  story  -wliich  is  rc- 
jK-ated  -with  varyliif^  incidents  tlirou^li  all  the  long- 
drawn  coasts  of  the  old  Acadia.  V^o  see,  iirst,  the 
forest  village  of  the  Kcd  Indians,  with  its  stockades 
and  })atches  of  maize  around  it  ;  then  tlie  landing 
from  the  sld})s,  under  the  wliite  flag  sown  with  golden 
lilifs,  f)f  armored  ar(iuebussiers  and  spearsmcn ;  the 
skirmishing  and  the  successful  French  settlement; 
to  l>e  foUowed  by  the  coming  of  other  ships,  witli  the 
red  cross  floating  over  tlie  liigh-built  sterns,  and  tlien 
llie  iinal  conflict  and  the  victory  of  the  British  arms." 
Now  everything  is  peaceftd,  and  the  people  raise  im- 
mense  croj)s  of  the  most  attractive  apples  for  ship- 
ment to  Europe. 

East  of  Annapolis  is  the  "  Garden  of  Nova  8cotia." 
The  long  ridge  of  the  North  IMountain  on  the  coast 
screens  it  from  the  cold  winds  and  fogs,  while  the 
parallel  ridge  of  the  JSouth  jMonntain  stretches  for 
eighty  miles,  and  between  these  noble  ranges,  Avhich 
are  described  as  '^  most  gracefully  moulded,''  is  «'i 
hro.id  and  rich  intervale  extending  to  the  Basin  of 
Minas  and  the  land  of  Evangeline,  which  Longfellow 
lias  made  so  sadly  poetical.  Good  crops  of  hay  grow 
<»u  the  fertile  red  soils,  which  the  farmers  gather  with 
their  sl(»wly-j)l(jdding  ox-teams  ;  and  of  this  region 
the  poet  sang  mournfully  : 
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"This  is  the  forest  primeviil.     The  nuirmuring  pines  and  the 

hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twi- 
light, 
Stand  like  Druids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic, 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  tliat  rest  on  their  bosoms, 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate,  answers   the  wail  of  the 
forest. ' ' 

To-day,  however.  "  the  murmnrhig  pines  and  the 
lienilocks  "  are  not  tlicrc,  excepting  in  stunted  growth 
in  occasional  thickets,  the  hind  being  meadow  and 
grain  fields,  with  many  orchards.  Upon  a  low-lying 
peninsula,  washed  by  the  placid  waters  of  the  Basin 
of  IMinas,  is  the  ''  Great  IMeadow,"  the  Grand  Pre  of 
the  unfortunate  Acadians,  where  in  that  early  time 
they  had  reclaimed  from  the  enormous  tides  some 
three  s([uare  miles  of  land,  Avliile  south  of  the 
meadow,  on  somewhat  higher  ground,  was  their 
little  village.  Beyond  it  the  dark  North  Mountain 
ridge  stretches  to  the  promontory  of  Cape  IMomidon, 
dropping  oft'  abruptly  six  hundred  feet  into  the  Basin 
of  Minas.  The  contented  French  lived  secluded 
lives  here,  avoiding  much  of  the  ravages  of  the  wars 
raging  elsewhere  around  the  ]5ay  of  Fundy,  and 
when  France  ceded  Nova  Scotia  to  England  in  1713 
they  numbered  about  two  thousand.  They  took  the 
oaths  of  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  but  in  the  sub- 
sequent French  and  Indian  wars  there  was  much  dis- 
aft'ection,  and  it  was  determined  in   1755  to  remove 
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all  tlic  French  who  lived  around  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
numbering  some  eight  thousand,  so  that  a  loyal  Brit- 
ish population  might  replace  them.  In  September 
tiic  embarkation  began  from  Grand  Pre,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  young  men  being  ordered  aboard  ship. 
They  slowly  marched  from  the  church  to  the  shore 
between  ranks  of  the  women  and  children,  who,  kneel- 
ing, prayed  for  blessings  up.>  ?  them,  they  also  pray- 
ing and  weeping  and  singing  hynms.  The  old  men 
were  sent  next,  but  the  wives  and  children  were  kept 
till  other  shi})s  arrived.  These  wretched  people  were 
horded  together  near  the  sea,  without  proper  food, 
raiment  or  shelter  for  weeks,  until  the  transports 
came,  and  it  was  December  before  the  last  of  them 
had  embarked.  In  one  locality  a  hundred  men  fled 
to  the  woods,  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  hunt  them, 
often  shooting  them  down.  ]\Iany  in  various  places 
managed  to  escape,  sonie  getting  to  St.  John  Kiver, 
Avhile  not  a  few  went  to  Quebec,  and  others  found 
refuge  in  Indian  wigwams  in  the  forests.  There  were 
seven  thousand,  however,  carried  on  shipboard  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  various  British  colonies 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  being  landed  with- 
out resources  and  having  generally  to  subsist  on 
charity.  To  prevent  their  returning,  all  the  French 
villages  around  the  Bay  of  Fundy  were  laid  waste 
and  their  homes  ruined.  In  the  Minas  district  two 
hundred  and  fifty  houses  and  a  larger  number  of 
barns  were  buri>t.     Ednnuid  Burke   in  the   British 
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]*;irliain(Mit  cried  out  against  tlii.s  treatment,  saying: 
"  Wii  (11(1,  in  my  opinion,  most  inliumanly,  and  upon 
pretences  that,  in  tlie  eye  of  an  honest  man,  arc  not 
worth  a  farthing,  root  out  this  poor,  innocent,  de- 
serving })eoph.»,  whom  our  utter  inability  to  govern  or 
to  reconcile  gave  us  no  sort  of  right  to  extirpate." 
'Fhc  sad  story  of  (irand  Pre  and  of  Evangeline  was 
historic  before  Longfellow's  day,  but  he  made  it  im- 
mortal. 

MINAS    TO    HALIFAX. 

The  l)asin  of  j\Iinas,  in  the  jMicmac  Indian  tradition, 
Avas  the  beaver-pond  and  favorite  abiding-place  of 
their  divinity,  Glooscap.  On  the  great  promontory  of 
Cape  Blonudon,  Avhich  stretches  northward  to  enclose 
the  Ijasin  on  its  Avestern  side,  he  had  his  home.  The 
ridge  of  the  ca})c  turns  sharply  to  the  westward  and 
ends  in  Cape  Split,  alongside  the  INIinas  Channel. 
This  formation  has  been  compared  to  the  curved 
handle  of  a  huge  walking-stick,  the  long  North 
]\Iountain  stretching  far  away  being  the  stick.  The 
Micmacs  tell  us  that  this  ridge,  now  bent  around  to 
the  westward,  was  Glooscap's  beaver-dam,  which  he 
beneticently  swung  open,  so  that  the  surplus  waters 
might  run  out  and  not  overflow  the  meadows  around 
the  Basin  of  Minas.  In  swinging  it  around,  how- 
ever, tlie  terminal  cliff  of  Cajie  Split  was  broken  off, 
and  now  rises  in  a  jjromontory  four  hundred  feet 
high  just  beyond  the  main  ridge.  Glooscap,  we  are 
told,  began   n  conflict  in  the  Basin  with  the  Great 
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]»oavcr,  and  tlirow  at  liim  tlic  five  vast  rocks  now 
known  as  the  Five  Islands  on  tlie  northern  shore  to 
the  eastward  of  Parrsboro'.  Tlie  J^eaver  was  chased 
out  of  the  Jja.sin,  westward  tliroii<:^h  the  Minas  Channel, 
and  as  <••,  ])arting  salute  (Jlooscap  threw  his  kettle  at 
him,  Avhich  overturniui!;,  hecanic  Spencer's  Island,  on 
\]\v.  northern  shore  beyond  Cape  Split.  The  enor- 
mous tides  run  throuj;-h  th(^  Minas  (channel  at  ei<j;"ht 
miles  an  hour,  and  they  hel[»ed  to  drive  the  (Jreat 
Heaver  over  to  St.  John,  where;  Glooscap  finally  con- 
quered and  killed  him. 

The  foruuition  around  the  head  of  the  l^»ay  of 
Fundy  is  largely  of  rich  and  fertile  rc<l  lowlands, 
marsh  and  meadow,  much  of  it  beiuf;^  reclaimed  by 
dyking.  The  same  formation  is  carried  over  the 
Cliij2,necto  isthmus,  east  of  the  bay,  where  the  Xo\a 
Scotia  Peninsula  is  joined  to  the  mainland.  'J'liis  is 
onlv  seventeen  miles  wide,  and  across  it  has  been 
projected  the  '^  Chignecto  Shij)  Railway, "  desi,i;'ned 
to  shorten  by  about  five  hundred  miles  the  })assa<;e  of 
vessels  around  the  Nova  Scotia  Peninsula  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  a  svstem  of  railwav  tracks  on 
which  the  desij^n  was  to  carry  ships  over  the  isthmus. 
Vessels  of  two  thousand  tons  were  to  be  lifted  out  of 
the  water,  placed  in  a  huge  cradle,  and  drawn  across 
by  locomotives.  The  project,  estimated  as  costin<^ 
if."), 000,000,  was  stopped  in  partial  comi)letion  for 
want  of  funds.  On  the  meadow  land  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Basin  of  ]\Iinas  is  Windsor  on  the  Avon, 
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a  small  s]ii[)|)iii{ij  town,  in  whicli  tlio  most  famous 
l)tiil(liii^  near  tlio  river  is  a  broad  and  oddly-con- 
stnictcd  one-story  house,  called  the  Clifton  ]\ransion, 
wliicli  was  the  home  of  the  author  of  Sa))i  Slick — 
Judi^e  Thomas  C.  IIalil)urton,  a  native  of  Windsor, 
who  died  in  ISVhy.  Beyond  is  Ardoise  IMountain, 
rising  seven  hundred  feet  and  having  on  its  northern 
verge  the  great  Aylesford  sand-plain  Avhereof  Sant 
Slick  says :  "  Plain  folks  call  it,  in  a  gin'ral  way,  the 
Devil's  Goose  Pasture.  It  is  thirteen  miles  long  and 
seven  miles  wide  ;  it  ain't  just  drifting  sands,  but  it's 
all  but  that,  it's  so  barren.  It's  uneven  or  wavy,  like 
the  swell  of  the  sea  in  a  calm,  and  it's  covered  witli 
short,  thin,  dry,  coarse  grass,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a  half-starved  birch  and  a  stunted,  mis- 
shapen sj)rucc.  It  is  just  about  as  silent  and  lone- 
some and  desolate  a  jilacc  as  you  would  wish  to  see. 
All  that  country  thereabout,  as  I  have  heard  tell 
when  I  was  a  boy,  was  once  owned  by  the  Lord,  the 
king  and  the  devil.  The  glebe-lands  belonged  to  the 
first,  the  nngranted  wilderness-lands  to  the  second, 
and  the  sand-plain  fell  to  the  share  of  the  last — and 
})eople  do  say  the  old  gentleman  was  rather  done  in 
the  division,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there — and 
so  it  is  called  to  this  day  the  Devil's  Goose  Pasture." 
Over  this  sand-})lain  and  the  rocky,  desolate  ridge 
beyond,  rujis  the  great  railway  train  of  the  Provinces, 
on  the  route  between  St.  John  and  Halifax — dignified 
by  the  title  of  the  "  Flying  Bluenose."     It  crosses 
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tli(;  blcnk  flanks  of  Ardoisc;  ]\r()iintain  ami  INFount 
Uiiiacko,  with  its  gold  minos,  througli  a  region  uhidi 
tlic  local  chronicler  describes  as  having  "  adniirahlc 
facilities  for  the  j)asturag<;  of  goats  and  the  procuring 
of  ballast  for  breakwaters ;"  and  then  conies  to  the 
])l('asant  shores  of  I'x'dford  Basin,  running  several 
miles  along  its  beautifid  western  bank  down  to  Hali- 
fax harbor. 

TTIE    GREAT    RRITISII-AMEIMCAN   FORTRESS. 

The  city  of  Halifax  is  the  stronghold  of  British 
power  in  North  America,  and  is  said  to  be,  Avith  the 
exception  of  Gibraltar,  the  best  fortified  outpost  of 
the  British  em})ire.  It  is  a  fortress  and  naval  station 
of  magnificent  development  upon  an  unrivalled  har- 
bor. This  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  thrust  for  sixteen 
miles  up  into  the  land,  and  the  Indians  called  it  Chc- 
bucto,  meaning  the  "  chief  haven."  A  thousand 
ships  can  be  accommodated  on  its  spacious  anchor- 
ages. Its  Northwest  Arm,  a  narrow  waterway  open- 
ing on  the  western  shore  just  inside  the  entrance, 
makes  a  long  peninsula  Avith  water  on  either  side, 
Mliich  in  the  centre  rises  into  Citadel  Hill,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet  high.  Upon  its  eastern  slopes, 
running  down  to  the  harbor  and  spreading  two  or 
three  miles  along  it,  is  the  narrow  and  elongated 
town,  having  the  Queen's  Dockyard  at  the  northern 
end.  Covering  the  broad  hilltop  is  the  spacious 
granite  Citadel  of  Fort  George,  its  green  slopes,  cov- 
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crf'd  with  luxuriant  {j^rass,  bciiij^  now  dovotod  to  tlio 
]ioac(!f'ul  u.sofiilness  of  a  eu\v-[)asturo.  Aloii^'  tho 
harbor  and  across  in  tho  suburb  of  Dartnioutii  arc 
the  streets  and  bnildin^^s  of  the  town,  eontaininuj 
forty  thousand  jk'ojiIc.  To  the  southward  is  tliO  mod- 
ern ^•reen-covcred  I''ort  ('Iiarlott(!  on  St.  (}(;or;^e's 
Island,  eonnnandinijj  tlie  entrance  and  lookinf;^  not 
unlik(>  a  su,i;aj'-loaf  hat,  and  both  shores  are  lined 
■with  powerful  batteries  and  forts  that  make  the  posi- 
tion impre^^nable.  The  ( *itadel  was  bej^un  by  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  (^)ueen  X'ictoria's  father,  when  ho 
commanded  the  Ih'itish  forces  in  Canada  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  ei<^"hteenth  century,  and  it  has  since  been 
enlarged  and  strengthened.  At  the  entrance  gate, 
grim  memorials  of  the  past,  are  mounted  two  old 
mortars,  ca})tured  at  the  downfall  of  Louisbourg,  on 
Cape  I'reton,  in  1758. 

Halifax  did  not  have  an  early  settlement,  though 
in  the  Colonial  times  the  French  came  into  Chebucto 
to  refit  their  ships.  The  ]\[assachnsetts  Puritans, 
•who  had  long  been  fighting  the  French  and  Indians, 
first  recognized  its  importance,  and  in  1748  they  sent 
a  petition  to  Parliament  urging  the  establishment  of 
a  post  there,  and  $200,000  was  voted  for  a  colon- 
izing expedition,  of  which  tho  English  "  Lords  of 
Trade,"  George  Montagu,  P^arl  of  Halifax,  being  the 
chief,  took  charge,  hoping  for  commercial  as  well  as 
military  advantage.  Lord  Edward  Cornwallis  com- 
manded the  expedition,  which   brought   twenty-five 
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limi(lr(Hl  colonist."-',  Inrj^cly  (lishaiidcd  soklicrs,  into 
CliL'bucto,  landing'  June  21,  174i),  and  founding  Hal- 
ifax, named  in  iionor  of  the  ('iiief  Lord  of  Trade. 
They  were  soon  attaekcd  liV  the  French  and  Indians, 
the  suburbs  being  burnt,  and  they  were  harassed  in 
many  ways,  leading  to  the  erection  of  stockades  and 
forts  for  defense  ;  but  they  held  the  ))lace,  and  it  was 
tlu;  control  of  this  fine  harbor  which  finally  enabled 
the  British  to  secure  (Canada.  The  fleets  and  armies 
were  concentrated  here  that  took  and  destroyed  the 
famous  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  which,  with  Quebec, 
held  the  Dominion  for  the  French,  and  hero  was  also 
organized  the  subsequent  expedition  under  Wolfe 
that  ca[)tured  Quebec  and  ended  a  century  and  a 
half  of  warfare  by  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England. 
In  the  American  Reyolution,  Halifax  was  a  chief 
base  of  the  British  operations,  and  when  that  war 
ended,  large  numbers  of  American  loyalists  exiled 
thcmsclyes  to  Halifax.  There  is  now  maintained  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  men  and  a  strong  fleet  at 
Halifax,  and  the  sailor  and  the  soldier  are  pictur- 
esque features  of  the  streets.  The  city  has  pleasant 
]iarks  and  suburbs,  but  eyery thing  is  subordinated  to 
the  grim  necessities  of  the  fortress,  although  in  all 
its  noted  career  Halifax  has  never  been  the  scene  of 
actual  warfare. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  is  indented  by 
numerous  bays  that  are  good  harbors,  most  of  them 
having  small  towns  and  fishery  stations.     The  west- 
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orn  portal  of  Halifax  harbor  is  Clicbucto  Head  and 
(.^ipc  Saiubro,  with  daii;^croiis  shoals  beyond.  There 
liavc  been  many  serious  wrceks  in  steering  for  this 
cntranee  during  ^'>n^>  <>•>«  <'f  the  most  awful  being 
the  loss  of  the  steamship  "Atlantic"  in  1873,  when 
five  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  were  drowned. 
Westward  from  Sambro  are  the  broad  St.  ]\[argaret's 
and  Mahone  J>ays,  and  beyond,  Lunenburg  on  its 
spacious  harbor,  a  shipping  and  fishery  town  of  four 
thousand  })eople.  To  the  westward  are  Dridgewater, 
Liverpool  and  Shelburne,  with  Cape  Sable  Island  at 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  having 
behind  it  liarrington  within  a  deep  harbor.  Off 
shore  is  Seal  Lsland,  with  its  great  white  guiding 
light,  this  being  called,  from  its  position,  the  "  Elbow 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,"  and  then  around  the  "  Elbow  " 
is  reached  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Tusket  River 
and  the  beautiful  archipelago  of  the  Tusket  Islands. 
The  Tusk(!t  is  one  of  the  noted  angling  and  sporting 
districts  of  the  Province,  this  river  draining  a  large 
part  of  the  lake  region  of  southwestern  Nova  Scotia, 
and  having  a  succession  of  lakes  connected  by  rapids 
and  carrying  a  large  amount  of  water  down  to  the 
sea.  There  are  eighty  of  these  lakes  of  varying 
sizes.  The  salmon  in  the  spring  run  up  numerously, 
and  the  trout  seek  the  cool  recesses  of  the  forests, 
while  the  rapids,  the  many  islands  and  the  charming 
woodlands  are  all  attractive.  In  the  archipelago  of 
the    estuary   are   some  three    hundred   islands,  the 
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group  extending  out  into  the  sea  .and  having  the 
jiowcrful  tidal  currents  flowing  tlirougii  tlieir  tortuous 
passages  with  the  greatest  velocity.  These  islands 
vary  ironi  small  and  barren  rocks  up  to  larger  ones 
rising  grandly  from  the  water  and  thickly  covered 
with  trees,  the  channels  between  being  narrow  and 
deep.  Among  these  islands  are  some  of  the  best 
lobster  fisheries  in  America. 

Eastward  from  Halifax  arc  more  deep  bays  and 
good  harbors,  but  the  shores  are  only  s})arsely  pco- 
])led,  being  mostly  a  wilderness  yet  to  be  permanently 
occu})ied,  though  the  venturesome  fishermen  have 
tlieir  huts  dropped  about  in  pleasant  nooks.  Here 
arc  ^Ius([ni(loboit  and  Ship  harbors,  with  Sherbrookc 
village  in  Isaac's  harbor,  lieyond,  the  long  project- 
ing peninsula  of  Guysborough  terminates  in  the 
famous  Cape  Canso,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia.  This  peninsula  was  named  in  honor  of  Sir 
(jiuy  Carleton,  and  has  the  deep  indentation  of  Chc- 
dabucto  Bay  on  its  northern  side.  Here  is  a  village 
of  a  few  hundred  sailors  and  fishermen,  where  the 
l"'rench  had  a  fort  in  the  seventeenth  century,  until 
tlie  Puritans  under  Sir  William  Phips  came  from 
l)oston  in  1G90,  drove  them  out  and  burnt  it.  OflF 
this  coast  and  ninety  miles  out  at  sea  to  the  south- 
ward is  the  dreaded  Sable  Island,  a  long  and  narrow 
sandspit  without  trees,  producing  nothing  but  salt 
grass  and  cranberries.  A  lighthouse  stands  at  either 
end,  and  there  are  three  flagstaffs  for  signals  at  in- 
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tcrvals  between  tlieiii,  with  also  a  life-saving  station, 
and  tl»e  bleacliing  bones  of  many  a  wreck  imbedded 
in  tlie  sands.  It  luis  few  visitt)rs,  cxce})ting  those 
wlio  are  east  away,  and  everyone  avoids  it.  Yet, 
strangely  enougli,  the  lirst  American  explorers  were 
infatnated  with  the  idea  of  planting  a  colony  on  this 
l)h'ak  and  barren  sandbar,  ai.d  its  history  has  mainly 
been  a  record  of  wrecks.  Cabot  ori;;inallv  saw  this 
island,  and  in  1508  the  first  futile  attempt  was  made 
to  settle  it,  the  colony  bcung  soon  abandoned,  though 
some  live-stock  were  left  there.  8ir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert in  158e3  lost  h.'s  ship  "Delight"  here,  with  a 
liundred  men,  and  g>nng  home  on  her  consort,  he  lost 
his  own  life  on  the  Azores.  It  was  on  this  fatefid 
voyage  that  Sir  Humphrey,  on  his  storni-tossed  ves- 
sel "  Squirrel,"  sweeping  past  the  other,  shouted  to 
her  crew :  "  Courage,  my  lads,  we  are  as  near 
Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land."  In  1598  a  colony  of 
forty  French  convicts  was  j)laced  on  the  island  and 
forgotten  for  seven  years,  when  they  were  hunted 
up  and  twelve  survivors  found,  whom  the  King  par- 
doned, and  they  were  then  carried  back  to  France 
dressed  in  seal-skins  and  described  as  "  gaunt, 
S(iualid  and  long-bearded."  This  seems  to  have 
ended  the  attem))ts  to  colonize  Sable  Island.  The 
Spaniards  sent  out  an  expedition  to  settle  Cape  Bre- 
con, but  the  Heet  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  this  island. 
Tiie  great  French  Armada,  sailing  to  j)unisii  the 
Puritans  for  ca[»turing  Louisbourg,  suffered  severely 
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oil  Its  slioals.  TIic  Frcncli  afterwards  lost  there  tlio 
iVi^ate  "  L'AfVk'ainc,"  and  later  the  steamer  ''  Geor- 
gia "  was  wreeked.  It  is  a  long",  narrow  island,  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  bow,  s[)reading  twenty-six  miles  in- 
ehidinji;  the  terminating  bars,  and  nowhere  over  a 
mile  wide.  A  Ion;:;,  shallow  lake  extends  for  thirteen 
miles  in  the  eentre.  There  is  the  Freneh  (lardcn, 
the  traditionary  spot  where  the  eonviets  s;;ffer(Hl 
(lurin<^'  their  exile,  and  a  .<;'raveyard  where  the  ship- 
Avreeked  are  bnried.  A\'^il(l  ponies  <j;allop  about,  the 
descendants  of  those  left  by  tin;  first  settlers,  seals 
bask  on  the  sands,  and  ducks  swim  the  lake.  Such 
to-day  is  Sable  Island. 

riilNCE    EDWAKD    ISLAND. 

From  Halifax  a  railroad  leads  northward  across 
Nova  Scotia  to  Pictou.  It  passes  through  the  gohl- 
digging  regions  of  Waycrley,  Oldham  and  Renfrew, 
then  oyer  the  rich  red  soils  of  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundv  and  down  the  Siuibenacadie  River,  mean- 
ing  the  "  )»lace  of  wild  potatoes,"  and  reaches  Truro, 
an  active  manufacturing  town  of  over  rive  thousand 
j)eo}»le  near  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay.  Beyond, 
through  forests  and  hills,  it  crosses  the  peninsula  to 
the  Pictou  coal-Helds  and  comes  out  on  Northumber- 
land Strait  at  Pictou  harbor.  The  coal  is  sent  here 
for  shipment,  the  name  having  come  from  the  Indian 
\v(ii-d  Vi(t<)<ih\  nu'aning  "  bubbling  or  gas  i'xploding," 
ill  alhisi(jn  to  the  boiling  of  the  waters  near  the  coal- 
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beds.  Over  across  the  Strait  is  Prince  Edward 
Island,  its  red  bluft'  shores  along  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  snrmounted  hy  a  fringe  of  green  foliage. 
The  Miciuacs  recognized  its  peculiarity,  calling  it 
Epayquit,  or  "  Anchored  on  the  Wave."  It  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  long  and  rather  narrow, 
having  deep  bays,  sometimes  almost  bisecting  the 
island.  The  surface  is  low  and  undulating,  with  fer- 
tile soils  mostly  derived  from  the  old  red  sandstone. 
The  French  first  called  it  the  Isle  de  St.  Jean,  but 
after  the  cession  to  England  an  effort  was  made  to 
call  it  New  Ireland,  as  Nova  Scotia  was  New  Scot- 
land, and  Hnally  in  1800  it  was  given  the  present 
name  in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria's  father.  It  raises 
horses,  oats,  eggs  and  potatoes,  and  relatively  to  size 
is  the  best  p()])ulated  of  all  the  IMaritime  Provinces. 
Charlottetown,  inside  of  Hillsborough  J5ay, — called 
popularly  "  Ch-town,"  for  short, — is  the  capital,  a 
quiet  place  with  about  eleven  thousand  population, 
the  Parliament  House  being  its  best  building.  A 
narrow-gauge  railw.ay  is  constructed  through  the 
island,  near  its  western  terminal  being  Sunnnerside, 
on  Bcdeque  Bay,  where  there  is  a  little  trade  and 
three  thousand  people,  probably  its  most  active  port. 

THE   A KM   OF   GOLD. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  Canso 
Strait,  separating  it  from  Cape  lircton  Island.  At 
Canso,  its  southern  entrance,  various  Atlantic  cables 
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are  landed,  -vvliile   otliers  ^o   off  soutliward  to  New 
York.      This  strait  is  a  pieturescjue  waterway,  fifteen 
miles  lun<^  and  about  a  mile  wide,  a  highway  of  com- 
merce for  the  shippiH<^  diisirous  of  avoidinj^  the  long 
passage  around  Cape  13reton,  and  it  is  called  \>y  its 
admirers  "  The  Golden    Gate  of  the    St.    Lawrence 
(iulf."     The  geologists  describe  it  as  a  narrow  trans- 
verse valley  excavated  by  the  powerful  currents  of 
the  drift  period.     As  it  leadj  directly  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  into  the  Gulf,  more  vessels  arc  said  to 
pass  it  than  any  other  strait  excepting  Gibraltar.     It 
has  several  villages   upon   the   shores,  mainly  with 
Scottish   iidiabitants,  the  chief  being  Port  llawkes- 
bury,  Port  ^lulgrave  and  Port  Hastings,  the  latter  a 
point  for  gypsum   export.     Ca})e    I>reton   Island  is 
ab(Hit  one  hundred  miles  long  and  eighty  miles  wide, 
its  greatest  natural  feature   being  the   famous  "Arm 
<»f  Gold,"   thus  named   in   admiration   by    the  early 
French  explorers.     Nearly   one-half  the   surface  of 
the  island  is  occupied  by  the  lakes  and  swamps  of 
tliis  "  Bras  d'Or,"  an  extensive  and  almost  tideless 
inland  sea  of  salt  water,  ramifying  with  deep  bays 
and  long  arms  through  the  centre,  having  two  large 
openings  into  the  sea  at  its  northeastern  end,  and 
almost  connnunicating  with  the  Atlantic  on  its  south- 
western   corner.     This    "Arm    of   Gold"    has    fine 
scenery,  and  presents  within   the  rocky  confines  of 
tin;  island   a  large  lake,  the  (ireat  Pras  (r( >r,  where 

the  mariner  gets  almost  out  of  sight  of  land.      To  the 
Vui.   HI.  -S3 
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soutlnvard  of  Cai)C  l^rcton  Island  is  Aricliat,  or  tlic 
Isle  ]\Ia(laine,  luivini^  the  Lennox  Passa^^e  between, 
this  Isle  being  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  French  Aca- 
dian lishcrnien.  ()i'i<i'inallv  this  rej'ion  was  colon- 
ized  by  the  Count  de  Fronsac,  Sieur  Denys,  the 
first  French  Governor  of  (Jape  lireton,  in  whose 
honor  they  always  called  the  Canso  Strait  the  Pas- 
sage Fronsac,  though  since  then  its  present  title  was 
adopted,  being  derived  from  the  ]Micniac  name  of 
Camsoke,  meaning  "  facing  the  frowning  cliffs." 
Each  little  French  settlement  here,  as  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  has  the  white  cottages  clustering  around 
the  church  with  the  tall  spire,  and  the  cure's  house 
not  far  away,  usually  the  most  elaborate  in  the  set- 
tlement. From  the  Lennox  I\issage  a  short  canal 
has  been  cut  through  the  rocks  into  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  liras  d'Or,  thus  actually  dividing- 
Cape  Breton  into  two  islands. 

The  village  of  "  8t.  Peter  at  the  Gate  "  is  passed, 
and  the  lake  entered  at  St.  Peter's  Inlet,  a  beautiful 
waterway  tilled  with  islands  making  narrow  winding 
channels.  Several  of  these  islands  are  a  Govern- 
ment reservation  for  a  renuiant  of  the  jMicmacs,  and 
they  have  a  small  white  church  upon  Chapel  Island, 
where  they  gather  from  all  parts  of  Cape  Breton  for 
their  annual  festival  on  St.  Anne's  Day.  Beyond, 
the  Great  liras  d'Or  broadens,  an  inland  sea,  the  oj*- 
posite  shore  almost  out  of  vision,  for  the  lake  is 
eighteen  miles  across  and  fully  iifty  miles  long.      The 
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banks  conio  togetlicr  at  the  Grand  Narrows,  making 
the  contracted  Strait  of  Barra,  and  then  they  ex})and 
again  into  another  hike,  neitlier  so  lung  nor  so  wide, 
the  Little  Bras  d'Or  to  tiio  northeastward,  but  still 
nearly  fifty  miles  long,  including  its  northeastern 
prolongation  of  St.  Andrew  Channel.  'J'iiis  in  turn 
opens  by  a  wider  strait  into  yet  another  lake  to  the 
northward,  npon  the  farther  shore  of  which  is  Bad- 
deck.  To  the  westw-.rd  this  lake  sj)rcads  into  St. 
I'atrick's  Channel,  and  to  the  northeastward  there 
are  thrust  out  in  parallel  lines  the  two  "  Arms  of 
Gold "  connecting  with  the  sea.  An  island  over 
tliirtv  miles  lon<>;  a)ul  varviny;  in  width  separates  these 
two  curious  arms.  These  strangely-fashioned  lakes 
])resent  varied  scenery  ;  the  shores  in  some  })laces 
are  low  meadows,  in  others  gently-swelling  hills,  and 
elsewhere  they  rise  into  forest-clad  mountains.  In 
the  pellucid  waters  swim  jelly-tish  of  exrpiisite  tints. 
The  atmosphere  blends  the  outlines  and  colors  so 
well  that  it  smoothes  the  roughness  of  the  wilder  re- 
gions, and  casts  a  softness  over  the  scene  ^vhieh 
adds  to  its  charms.  Beyond  the  bordering  moun- 
tains, to  the  northward,  is  a  dreary  and  almost  unin- 
habited table-land  stretching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  the  long  projection  of  remote  Cape  North 
stands  in  silent  grandeur  within  seventy-live  miles 
of  Newfoundland. 

Upon  the  verge  of  the  northern  Bras  d'Or  Lake, 
in  a  charming  situation,  is  the  little  town  of  Baddeck, 
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its  lioiiscs  scattered  over  the  sloping  Inllsidcs  and 
tlic  church  sj)ires  rising  among  the  trees.  A  pretty 
island  stands  out  in  front  as  a  protective  breakwater, 
for  storms  often  sweep  wildly  across  the  broad  waters. 
This  is  the  chief  settlement  of  the  lake  district,  the 
Highland  ^Scottish  inhabitants  having  twisted  its 
})resent  name  out  of  tlu;  original  French  title  of 
Bcdi(|ue,  there  being  a  population  of  about  one  thou- 
sand. At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ca])c  Breton 
Island,  on  an  inlet  from  the  Atlantic,  and  near  the 
terminating  arms  of  the  Bras  d'(.)r,  is  the  coal-ship- 
ping port  of  Sydney,  with  a  })opulation  of  twenty- 
five  hundred,  though  excepting  coal-piers  and  col- 
liers there  is  not  much  there  to  sec.  This  is  the  port 
for  the  Sydney  coal-iields,  covering  nearly  throe 
hundred  square  miles  of  the  island,  and  the  mine- 
galleries  being  prolonged  in  various  places  under  the 
ocean.  These  were  the  iirst  coal  dej)Osits  worked 
in  America,  the  French  having  got  coal  out  of  them 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  arc  now  all  con- 
trolled by  the  wealthy  Dominion  Coal  Company  of 
Boston.  Sydney,  C.  B.,  is  a  seaport  known  from  its 
coaling  facilities  throughout  the  world,  and  while  pro- 
saic enough  now,  it  saw  stirring  scenes  in  the  Colo- 
nial times.  The  early  name  for  its  admirable  harbor 
was  Spanish  Bay,  because  Spanish  fishermen  gath- 
ered there.  It  wat?  a  favorite  anchorage  for  both 
French  and  English  fleets  in  their  preparations,  as 
the  tide  of  battle  turned,  for  attacking  New  England 
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or  Acadia  in  the  long  strii<j;<;-lo  for  supremacy.  In 
100()  the  French  assenihh-d  in  Spanish  Way  for  a 
foray  upon  Penia([ui(l.  In  1711  Admiral  llovendcu 
A^'alker,  returnin;^"  from  his  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Quebec,  his  ships  having  been  disi)ersed  by 
a  storm,  collected  in  this  capacious  roadstead  the 
most  formidable  fleet  it  had  seen,  forty-two  vessels. 
'^I'he  doughty  ]>ritish  Admiral  felt  so  good  about  it 
tliat  he  set  up  on  shore  a  large  signboard  made  by 
his  carpenters,  whereon  was  inscribed  a  pompous 
proclamation  claiming  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try in  honor  of  his  sovereign  Queen  Anne.  The 
French  soon  came  along,  however,  and  smashed  his 
signboard,  built  their  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  and 
there  was  a  half-century  of  Avarfare  b<?fore  the  proc- 
lamation was  made  good  and  England  had  undisputed 
possession.  The  settlement  on  Spanish  ]5ay  was  not 
named  after  Lord  Sydney  and  made  the  Cape  Breton 
capital  until  1784,  when  exiled  loyalists  came  from 
the  United  States  to  inhabit  it. 

THE   fJK'KAT    ACADIAN    FOliTUKSS. 

Upon  the  scacoast,  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of 
Sydney,  is  a  low  headland  with  a  dark  rocky  island 
in  the  offing.  This  headland  is  Ca})e  Breton,  origi- 
nally named  for  the  Breton  French  fishermen  who 
frofpiented  it,  and  it  in  turn  named  Cape  Breton 
Island.  Just  west  of  Cape  Breton  is  an  admirable 
harbor  which,  being  frecpiented  in  the  early  days  by 
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English  fislieniion,  tlio  FrcMich  named  the  Havre  (tux 
AiighiiSjOY  the  "  Kng-lish  Port."  Upon  Point  Uoclic- 
foi't,  on  its  western  side,  stood  tlie  fanions  Frencli 
fortress  and  town  of  Louishourg,  whieli  was  called 
^' the  Diudvirk  of  America."  While  j^rass-fj^rown 
ruins  and  some  of  the  ramparts  are  still  traceable, 
and  visitors  find  relics,  yet  little  is  hd't  of  this  great 
fortress,  once  regarded  as  the  "  Key  to  x>"e\v  France," 
or  of  the  populous  French  town  on  the  harbor  which 
in  the  eighteenth  century  had  a  trade  of  the  first 
importance.  It  was  twice  captured,  after  remarka- 
ble sieges  and  battles  of  world-wide  renown,  causing 
tlie  most  profound  sensations  at  the  time,  and  now 
absolutely  nothing  is  left  of  the  original  place  but  an 
old  graveyard  on  the  point,  where  French  and  Eng- 
lish dust  commingle  in  peace  under  a  mantle  of  dark 
greensward.  There  is  at  present  a  settlement  of 
about  a  thousand  people  around  the  harbor,  mainly 
engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
171.3  transferred  Newfoundland  and  Acadia  from 
France  to  England,  but  the  French  held  Cape  Bre- 
ton Island,  and  many  of  their  refugees  came  hither. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  French  King,  Louis 
XIV.,  stirred  by  Admiral  Walker's  proclamation  and 
anxious  about  Canada,  determined  to  fortify  the 
"English  Port"  and  make  a  commercial  depot  there, 
and  in  1714  the  jdan  was  laid  out,  the  name  being 
changed  to  Lou.isbourg.  In  1720  work  began  on  a 
prodigious  scale,  the  intention  being  to  make  it  the 
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loadin.fi^  fortress  in  Aiiioricn,  Jiiul  for  more  tlian 
tnonty  }'cnr.s  France!  devoted  its  ener<j;y  and  re- 
sources to  the  completion  of  the  stnp(?n(h»us  fortifi- 
cations, attractin<ij  inhabitants  to  tht^  phice  by  boun- 
ties, and  creatini^  a  brisk  trade  by  sea  which  soon 
(h'ew  inhabitants  for  a  hir^(>  town.  When  completed, 
this  town  stood  upon  the  neck  <»f  land  on  the  soutli- 
Avest  side  of  the  harbor  enclosed  by  stent;  walls  hav- 
ing' a  circuit  of  nearly  tlire(!  miles.  These  walls 
were  thirty-six  fe(>t  hii^h  and  forty  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  Avith  a  ditch  outside  eighty  feet  wide.  The 
fortress  Avas  constructed  in  tin;  first  system  of  the 
noted  French  enjjjineer,  Vauban,  and  re([uired  a 
larij;e  ijarrison.  A  battery  of  thirtA'  iruns  Avas  located 
on  (foat  Island,  at  the  harbor  entrance,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  th(!  harbor  opposite  the  entrance  Avas  an- 
other, the  l^oyal  liattery,  also  of  thirty  ^'uns.  The 
land  and  harbor  sides  of  the  town  AA'ere  (h'fended  by 
ramparts  and  bastions  on  Avhich  eighty  i>;uns  AA'ere 
mounted,  the  land  sid(!  also  haA'inji,'  a  deep  moat  and 
projectini^  bastions,  the  West  Gate  on  that  side  being 
overlooked  by  a  battery  of  sixteen  guns.  There 
Avas  a  jionderous  Citadel,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  th(!  stately  stone  church  of  St.  John  d(;  Dieu, 
Avith  attendant  nunnery  and  hospitals.  The  streets 
crossed  at  right  angles,  and  live  gates  in  the  Avails  on 
tlie  harbor  side  connnunicated  with  the  Avharves. 
Such  Avas  the  greatest  stronghold  in  North  America 
in  1745,  the  fiimous  Louisbourg  fortress. 
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Tlio  j)0()|)l(>  of  New  Eii;^laiul,  wliosc  coninicree  Avas 
Ix'ing  prcyod  upon  by  privat(!ors  which  found  rcfiif^o 
in  its  harl)or,  and  Avhoso  frontiers  Avoro  liarasscMl 
by  forays  thoncc  directed,  we  arc  tohl  l)y  the  his- 
torian, "  looked  witii  awe  upon  the  .sonil>rc  walls  of 
Jjonisbouri^,  wlios(;  towers  ros(>  likc^  giants  above  the 
northern  seas."  lint  the  Pin'itans  were  not  Avont  to 
li(;  still  under  such  inflictions,  nor  to  continc  their 
efforts  to  j)rayers  alone.  ]\Iassachusetts  })lanncd  an 
attack,  and  the  command  of  the  expiidition  was  given 
AVilliam  Pepjierell  of  Kitterv,  a  merchant  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war.  Then  followed  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  events  in  history.  A  fleet  of  about  a 
hundred  vessels  carried  a  force  of  forty-one  hundred 
imdisciplined  militia  upon  a  Puritan  crusade,  which 
was  started  with  religious  services,  the  elorpu^nt 
preacher,  George  AVhitefield,  imj)loring  a  l)lessing 
and  giving  them  the  motto.  Nil  ((cspcnuKhnii,  C/irisfo 
(luce.  They  rendezvoused  at  Canso,  meeting  there 
Connnodore  AVarren  and  the  liritish  West  Indian 
fleet  by  arrangement,  and  landing  at  Gabarus  Bay, 
west  of  Louisbourg,  A})ril  30,  1745.  They  did 
not  know  nnich  about  war,  but  they  set  fire  to  some 
stor(diouses,  and  the  black  amoke  drove  d<^wn  in 
such  volumes  upon  the  Roval  Batterv  at  the  bottom 
of  the  harbor  that  its  scared  French  defenders 
spiked  the  guns  and  fled  in  the  night.  The  Puritans 
took  possession,  beat  off  the  French  who  attacked 
them,  got  smiths  at  work,  who  drilled  out  the  spikes. 
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and  soon  from  tliis,  tlic  koy  to  tlio  position,  tlioy 
liiniod  the  <^iins  ujtou  tli(^  town.  Then  b('f]^an  Ji 
n'iifnlar  sicj^o,  tlion,i;li  most  nnscicMititic  in  manner. 
Tiicy  captured  a  Frcueli  sliip  witli  stores  and  rein- 
forcements, and  1)V  .Inne  liad  Itreaeiied  tlie  walls 
twenty-four  feet  at  the  Kin^-'s  I'astion,  dismounted 
all  the  neighborinjij  f^uns,  made  the  (ioat  Island  ]3at- 
tery  initenable,  and  ruined  the  town  by  showers  of 
bombs  and  red-liot  balls.  V\Hn\  June  15tli  tlic 
Ilritish  fleet  of  ten  shii)s  Avas  drawn  up  off  the  liar- 
bor  entrance  for  an  attack,  and  the  land  forces  were 
arrayed  to  assault  the  West  (Jate,  when  the  French 
conunander,  knowinj^-  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
decided  to  surrender,  and  on  .Fune  17th,  the  forty- 
ninth  day  of  the  siege,  lie  capitulated. 

Tiius  the  grand  fortress  fell,  as  the  Puritan  lusto- 
rian  describes  it,  upon,  the  attack  of  "  four  thousand 
undisciplined  militia  or  volunteers,  officered  by  men 
who  had,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  never  seen  a 
sliot  fired  in  anger  in  all  their  lives,  encamped  in  an 
o}»en  country  and  sadly  deficient  in  suitable  artil- 
lery." He  continues:  "As  the  troops,  entering  the 
fortress,  beheld  the  strength  of  the  place,  their  hearts 
for  the  first  time  sank  within  them.  '  God  has  gone 
<iut  of  his  way,'  said  the} ,  '  in  a  renuirkable  and 
most  miraculous  mainner,  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the 
French  to  give  up  and  deliver  this  strong  city  into 
oiu-  hands.'  "  The  capture  was  the  marvel  of  the 
time,  and  caused  the  greatest  rejoicings  throughout 
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tlio  British  Empire  ;  while  Pcpperell,  who  Avas  made 
a  Baronet,  attributed  liis  success,  not  to  the  guns  nor 
the  ships,  but  to  the  constant  prayers  of  New  Eng- 
hind,  daily  arising  from  every  village  in  behalf  of  the 
absent  army.  This  victory  at  Louisbourg  gave  them 
an  experience  ti>  vhich  is  attributed  tlie  American 
success  at  IJiniker  Hill  thirty  years  afterwards. 
Colonel  Gridley,  who  planned  Peppercll's  batteries, 
is  said  to  liave  laid  out  the  hastily  constructed  en- 
trenchments on  Hunker  tlill,  andthe  same  old  drums 
that  beat  in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  were  at  Bunker 
Hill,  the  spirit  which  this  great  victory  imparted  to 
the  Yankee  soldiers  having  never  deteriorated. 

The  French  were  terribly  ch.agrined  at  the  loss  of 
their  great  fortress,  and  in  174G  they  sent  out  the 
"French  vVrmada"  of  seventy  ships  under  the  Due 
d'Anville,  instructed  to  "  occupy  Louisbourg,  reduce 
Nova  Scotia,  destroy  lioston,  and  ravage  the  coast 
of  New  England."  15ut  storms  wrecked  .an'  iis- 
perscd  the  fleet,  and  the  vexed  and  disappoi  :ed 
connnand(!r  died  of  apoplexy,  his  Vice-Admiral  kill- 
ing himself.  Then  a  second  expedition  of  forty-four 
ships  was  sent  under  La  Jtmquicrc  to  ret/ike  Louis- 
bourg, but  the  English  squadrons  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed this  Hect  off  Cape  Finisterrc,  Admirals  War- 
ren and  Anson  gaining  one  of  the  greatest  British 
naval  victories  of  the  eigliteenth  century.  The  fort- 
ress Avhich  thus  could  not  l)e  retaken  by  arms  was, 
however,  to   the  general  astonislnnent,  surrendered 
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back  to  France  by  diplomacy.  Tlio  peace  of  Aix 
la  Cliapelle  in  1748  ended  the  -war  by  restoring 
Lonisbourg  and  Cape  lireton  If?land  to  France,  and 
the  historian  bliintlv  records  that  "  after  four  years 
of  warfare  in  all  parts  of  the  Avorld,  after  all  the 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  the  war  ended  just 
where  it  began."  France  then  rebuilt,  improved  and 
strengthened  the  idolized  fortress,  sending  it  a  pow- 
erful garrison. 

War  was  renewed  in  1755, — the  terrible  French 
and  Indian  War.  Halifax  was  then  the  base  of 
Ib'itish-Amorican  operations,  and  fleets  soon  block- 
aded Lotiisbourg.  The  French  had  twelve  warships 
in  the  harbor  and  ten  thousand  men  in  the  garrison, 
but  the  British,  bewailing  the  shortsightedness  that 
gave  it  up  by  treaty,  were  boimd  to  retake  it  at  all 
hazards.  They  sent  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  warships  and  transports  from  Spithead,  the  most 
powerful  England  had  down  to  that  time  assembled, 
carrying  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men,  with 
Admiral  Boscawen  connnanding  the  navy  and  Gen- 
eral Amherst  the  army,  the  immortal  Wolfe  being 
one  of  the  brigadiers.  l?endezvousing  at  Halifax, 
this  great  force  sailed  against  Louisbourg  INFay  28, 
1758,  the  troops  landing  at  Gabarus  Bay,  and  begin- 
ning the  attack  June  8th,  with  Wolfe  leading.  The 
French  commander  sank  five  of  his  warshij)s  to 
blockade  the  harbor  entrance.  Wolfe  closely  fol- 
lowed Pepperell's  method,  got  batteries  in  position  to 
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bombard  tlic  city,  and  silenced  the  Goat  Island  Bat- 
tery by  his  tremendous  cannonade.  In  time  he  had 
destroyed  the  West  Gate,  the  Citadel  and  barracks, 
and  burnt  three  of  the  French  ships  by  his  red-hot 
balls.  Two  more  ships  ran  out  of  the  harbor  in  a 
fog  to  escape,  and  one  was  captured.  Two  Frencii 
frigates  alone  renniincd,  and  a  daring  attack  in  boats 
was  made  on  these,  and  both  were  destroyed. 
Breaches  were  rent  in  the  walls,  so  that  the  place 
became  untenable,  and  tinally,  after  forty-eight  days 
of  terriHc  siege,  Louisbourg,  on  July  2Gth,  again  sur- 
rendered to  the  British.  Then  more  rejoicings  came 
throughout  the  Emj)ire,  Wolfe  Avas  made  a  IMajor 
General,  and  the  gain  to  ocean  commerce  by  the 
downfall  of  the  fortress,  which  had  been  a  refuge  for 
privateers,  was  seen  in  an  innnediate  decline  in  ma- 
rine insurance  rates  from  thirty  to  twelve  per  cent. 
Tho  next  year  the  great  British  fleet  and  army  sailed 
away  from  Louisbourg  under  Wolfe  for  the  capture 
of  Quebec  and  the  final  conquest  of  Canada.  Then 
went  forth  the  edict  of  the  conqueror  that  the  famous 
French  fortress  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  It  was 
found  as  a  seaport  to  be  inferior  to  Halifax,  where 
the  admirable  harbor  is  never  closed  by  ice,  and 
where  the  forts  could  make  the  place  impregnable. 
The  Louisbourg  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
people  scattered,  many  going  to  Sydney.  All  the 
guns,  stores  and  everything  valuable  went  to  Hali- 
fax.    In  17G0  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  worked 
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six  months,  dcniolishing  tlic  fortifications  and  build- 
ings, overtlirowing  tlie  walls  and  glacis  into  the 
ditches,  leaving  nothing  standing  but  a  few  small 
half-ruined  j)rivate  houses,  and  thus  the  proud  Aca- 
dian fortress  was  hiunbled  into  hea})s  of  rubbish. 
The  merciful  hand  of  time,  left  to  complete  the 
ruin,  has  during  the  centuries  liealed  most  of  the 
ghastly  wounds  with  its  generous  mantle  of  green- 
sward, and  the  neighboring  ocean  sounds  along  the 
low  shores  the  eternal  requiem  of  proud  Louisbourg. 

THE    MAGDALEN    ISLANDS. 

We  liave  come  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  quest  of  "  Down  East,"  and  find  it  elusive 
and  still  beyond  us.  There  is  yet  the  remote  island 
(if  Newfoundland,  and  we  are  pointed  thither  as  still 
"  Down  East."  To  the  northward,  lying  in  the 
(lulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  the  group  of  IMagdalen 
Islands,  where  a  steamer  calls  once  a  week,  sailing 
from  Pictou,  these  probably  being  about  as  far  away 
as  one  would  wish  to  go  in  his  search.  There  are 
tliirteen  in  the  group,  sixty  miles  off  the  extremity 
<if  Ca})e  Breton  Ishind,  the  bleak  (^^ape  North.  Aca- 
dian fishermen  live  there,  the  })opulation  being  about 
three  thousand,  and  New  England  fishery  fieets  visit 
them  for  cod,  mackerel  and  seals,  with  lobsters  and 
sea-trout  also  abundant,  so  that  these  islands  have 
come  to  be  called  in  the  Provinces  the  ''  Kingdom  of 
Fish."     Amherst  Island  is  the  chief,  having  the  vil- 
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laf^e  and  Custom  House,  the  surface  of  this  and 
other  ishnids  rising  in  high  hills  seen  from  afar. 
Coflin  Island  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  named  after 
Admiral  JSir  Isaac  Coffin,  the  original  owner.  Coffin 
was  a  native  of  IJoston,  and  in  colonial  times  a  dis- 
tinguished British  naval  officer.  When  he  v.as  a 
Captain  he  took  Uovernor  General  Lord  Dorchester 
to  Canada  in  his  frigate,  and  designing  to  enter  the 
►St.  Lawrence,  a  furious  storm  arose.  With  skill  he 
saved  his  vessel  by  managing  to  get  under  the  lee 
of  these  islaiids,  which  broke  the  force  of  the  gale, 
and  Lord  Dorchester  in  gratitude  procured  the  grant 
of  the  group  for  Coflin.  There  are  also  the  Bird 
Isles,  two  bare  rocks  of  sandstone,  the  principal  one 
called  the  Gannct  Rock.  These  are  haunted  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  sea-birds,  whose  eggs  the  islanders 
gather.  The  surf  dashes  violently  against  the  gaunt 
rocks  on  all  sides,  and  they  have  been  visited  by  the 
greatest  naturalists  of  the  world,  who  found  them  a 
most  interesting  study.  A  lighthouse  is  erected  on 
one  of  them.  Charlevoix,  in  1720,  recorded  his 
visit  here,  and  his  wonder  how  "  in  such  a  multitude 
of  nests  every  bird  innnediately  finds  her  own."  It 
is  also  recorded  of  this  remote  region  that  it,  too,  is 
a  colonizer,  the  people  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  hav- 
ing established  three  small  but  prosperous  colonies 
over  on  the  Labrador  shore.  Outlying  the  group  to 
the  westward,  eight  miles  from  Amherst,  is  the  deso- 
late rock,  resembling  a  corpse  prepared  for  burial, 
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known  as  Dcadman's  Isle.  Tom  ^Nloorc  sailed  past 
tliis  gruesome  place  in  1804,  and  wrote  the  poem 
making  it  lanious  :    • 

**  There  Heth  a  wreck  on  the  disinul  shore 
Of  cold  and  pitiless  Labrador, 
Where,  under  the  moon,  upon  mounts  of  frost, 
Full  many  a  mariner's  bones  are  tossed. 

''  Yon  shadowy  hark  hath  been  to  that  wreck, 
And  the  dim  blue  lire  that  li>;hts  her  deck 
Doth  play  on  as  pale  and  livid  a  crew 
As  ever  yet  drank  the  churchyard  dew. 

'*  To  Deadman's  Isle  in  the  eye  of  the  blast, 
To  Deadman's  Isle  she  speeds  her  fast ; 
By  skeleton  shapes  her  sails  are  furled, 
And  the  hand  that  steers  is  nut  of  this  world." 
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XIX. 

FROM  THE  OHIO  TO  THE  (JULF. 

The  Ohio  River — Economy — The  Harmonists — Columhiana — 
Wheeling — Moundsville — Marietta — Parkersburg  —  IJlenner- 
hassett's  Island — Point  Pleasant — Maysville — Blue  Grass — 
Lexington  — Cincinnati  —  Covington  —  Newport  —  Dayton — 
North  Bend  —  Carrolton  —  Frankfort  —  Kentucky  River — 
Daniel  Boone — Louisville — Jeffersonville — Bowling  Green — 
Mammoth  Cave — Nashville — Battle  of  Nashville — Evansville 
— Cairo — Cumberland  River — Tennessee  River — Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson — Battle  of  Shiloh — Cumberland  Mountains — 
Cumberland  Gap — Mount  Mitchell — Chattanooga — Mission- 
ary Ridge — Lookout  Mountain — Chickamauga  Park — The 
Chickaniauga  Battles  —  Rosecrans  against  Bragg  —  Battle 
Above  the  Clouds — Grant  Defeats  Bragg — Knoxville — Parson 
Brownlow — Greenville — Andrew  Johnson — Roan  Mountain — 
Land  of  the  Sky — Swannanoa  River — Buncombe— Asheville — 
Biltmore — Hickory-Nut  Gap  —  French  Broad  River — Hot 
Springs  — Spartansburg — Cowpens — King's  Mountain — Char- 
lotte —Mecklenburg— Salisbury  Prison— Guilford  Court  House 
— Chapel  Hill— Durham — Raleigh — Columbia— Aiken — Au- 
gusta— Chattahoochee  River — Atlanta — Its  Siege  and  Capture 
—Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea — Rome — Anniston — Talladega 
— Birmingham — Tuscaloosa — Macon— Andersonville  Prison 
—  Columbus  —West  Point  —  Tuskegee  —  Alabama  River — 
Montgomery — Cotton  Plantations — Selma — Meridian — Jack- 
eon — Tombigbee  River — Mobile  and  Its  Bay — Admiral  Farra- 
gut — Capture  of  Mobile  Forts— The  Pine  and  the  Orange. 

THE    OHIO    KIVEK. 

The  Ohio — the  Indian  "  stream  white  with  froth," 

the  French  La  Belle  Ttiviere — is  tlie  greatest  river 
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draining;  tin;  Avcstcni  slopos  of  tlu;  Allcj^lioiiics.  Its 
basin  cnibracM's  over  two  iniiKlred  tlioiisaii<l  s«|iiaro 
mill's,  and  it  flows  ibr  a  tlionsand  miles  from  Pitts- 
bur'^  to  the  ^Iississi|»|)i  at  Cain).  In  tlio  upixT 
roacbcs  tlio  Oliio  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  wide, 
broadeninj^  below  to  twenty-four  liun<b"ed  i'eet,  its 
doj)th  varyinj^  lifty  to  sixty  f<'('t  in  the  stages  be- 
tween low  and  Idgli  water,  and  it  {^oes  alon<j^  with 
smooth  and  jilaeid  enrrent  at  one  to  throe  miles  an 
hour,  having  no  fall  exeepting  a  rocky  rapid  of 
twenty-six  feet  descent  in  two  miles  at  Louisville. 
From  I'ittsbnrg  it  flows  northwest  about  twenty-six 
miles  at  the  bottoiu  of  a  deep  canyon  it  has  carved 
down  in  the  table  land,  so  that  steep  and  lofty  hills 
enclose  it.  Then  the  river  turns  west  and  finally 
south  around  the  long  and  narrow  "  Panhandh^  "  pro- 
truding northward  from  the  State  of  West  ^'irginia. 
It  passes  through  a  thriving  agricultural  region,  with 
many  prosperous  cities  on  its  banks,  almost  every- 
one having  a  great  railway  bridge  carrying  over  the 
many  lines  seeking  the  west  and  south.  In  its  whole 
course  it  descends  some  four  hundred  feet  ;  its 
scenery  is  largely  pastoral  and  gentle,  without  the 
grandeur  given  by  bold  cliffs,  althougii  much  of  the 
shores  are  beautiful,  and  its  banks  in  various  places 
disclose  elevated  terraces,  indicating  that  it  formerly 
Hewed  at  much  higher  levels,  whilst  its  winding  route 
gives  a  constant  succession  of  curves  that  add  to  the 
attractiveness. 
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ICi^litoon  milrs  fnun  Pittslmr<;  is  tlic  town  of 
KconoiMv,  wliurc  are  the  Hin;  lanns  and  oil-w<'ll.s  of 
tlio  (juaint  conununity  of  "  Harmonists."  Gcor}^ 
Kajtj),  of  Wurtunibor;^,  iKilioviii}^  he  was  divinoly 
calloil  to  restore  the  Cliristian  reli;:ion  to  its  ori^jrinal 
jturity,  established  a  eohjny  there  on  the  model  of 
the  ])rimitive  chnreh,  with  ^oods  held  in  connnon, 
which  in  1803  ho  transplanted  to  Pennsylvania,  set- 
{\'n\}i;  in  lintler  Connty.  A  few  years  latin*  they  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  bnt  soon  eame  back,  and  fonnded 
their  settlement  of  Keonomy  in  lieaver  County  in 
ltSl24.  Originally  they  numbered  six  hinidred,  and 
j^rew  very  rieh,  but  b(;ing  celibates,  their  community 
dwindled  until  there  were  only  eighte(Mi,  who  owned  a 
tract  of  twenty-five  hundred  acres  with  valuable 
l)iiildings  and  much  jiersonal  jjroperty,  so  that  if 
divided  it  was  estimated  each  would  have  more  thnn 
$100,000.  The  baby  "  Harmonist  "  then  was  over 
sixty  years  old,  and  to  perpetuate  the  community.  In 
1888  they  began  accepting  proselytes,  who  assunu;d 
all  the  obligations  with  vows  of  celibacy,  and  thus 
the  number  was  increased  to  tifty.  Economy  is  a 
sleepy  village,  its  vine-covered  houses  built  with 
gables  towards  the  street  and  without  front  doors,  all 
being  entered  from  side-yards.  They  now  labor  but 
little  themselves,  their  factories  arc  silent,  and  tlieir 
noted  brand  of  Pennsylvania  "  Economy  whiskey  " 
is  no  longer  distilled.  Their  church-bell  rings  them 
up  at  live  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  breakfast  at 
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six,  .'intl  at  seven  the  bell  again  rings  for  the  farm- 
hands to  go  to  work.  At  nine  the  bell  sunnnons 
them  to  lunch,  at  twelve  to  dinner,  at  three  to  lunch 
again,  at  six  to  supper,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening  it 
finally  warns  the  village  to  go  to  bed.  They  have  a 
noted  wine-cellar,  and  none  drink  water,  but  they 
give  all  the  hands  wine  and  cider,  and  present  cake 
and  wine  to  every  visitor.  At  the  church  service, 
the  men  sit  on  one  side  a.vl  the  women  on  the  other, 
and  when  a  "  Harmonist"  dies  he  is  wrapped  in  a 
winding-slieet  and  buried  in  the  "  white  graveyard," 
no  tonil)stone  marking  the  grave.  They  have  re- 
cently suffered  from  litigation,  others  trying  to  get  a 
share  of  their  wealth,  but  they  live  quietly,  awaiting 
the  final  sunnnons,  firm  in  their  faith,  and  thoroughly 
believing  its  cardinal  principle  that  their  last  survivor 
will  see  the  end  of  the  world. 


GOING    DOWN    THE    OHIO. 

Having  crossed  the  Pennsylvania  western  bound- 
ary, the  Ohio  Kiver  separates  West  Virginia  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  passing  a  region  which  seems 
mournful  from  the  many  abandoned  oil-derricks  dis- 
played near  the  banks  for  a  long  distance.  The 
Ohio  shore  is  Columbiana  Countv,  a  name  fancifuUv 
compounded  by  an  early  State  Legislature  from 
"  Columbus  "  and  ^^  Anna ;"  and  it  is  recorded  that 
when  the  subject  was  pending  one  member  proposed 
to  add  "  Maria,"  so  that  the  euphonious  whole  would 
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be  "  Colunibianamaria."  His  effort  failed,  however. 
At  the  various  towns,  the  raih'oads  come  out  from  the 
mountain  regions  of  West  Virginia,  bringing  tlie  bi- 
tuminous coal  for  shi}»ment.  Ninety-four  miles  below 
Pittsburg  is  AVheeling,  the  metro})olis  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  busy  manufacturing  city  of  forty  thousand 
])eople.  Farther  down,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hats  ad- 
joining the  river,  at  Moundsville,  is  the  great  Indian 
Mound,  a  relic  of  the  j)rehistoric  inhabitants  of  this 
region  standing  up  eighty  feet  high  and  being  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  In  this  mound  were  found  two  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  three  skeletons.  At  lienwood, 
near  by,  one  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road crosses  the  river  to  liellaire  in  Ohio.  The 
]\Iuskingum  River,  coining  out  of  the  lieart  of  the 
State,  Hows  in  at  Marietta,  a  stream  thus  named  by 
the  Delaware  Indians  when  they  iirst  came  to  this 
region,  from  the  abundance  of  elk  and  deer  who 
could  be  approached  near  enough  to  sec  their  eyes, 
]\ruskingum  meaning  '^  elk's  eyes."  Marietta  is  the 
oldest  town  in  Ohio,  settled  in  1788  by  a  colony  sent 
out  by  the  "  Ohio  Company  "  of  New  England,  which 
had  been  granted  many  square  miles  of  land  along 
the  river.  This  colony  of  forty-seven  Yankee  pio- 
neers marched  over  the  Alleghenies,  floated  down 
the  Ohio  on  a  flatboat  which  they  called  the  "  May- 
flower," and  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum, 
their  first  act  was  writing  a  set  of  laws  and  nailing 
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tliem  to  a  tree,  and  in  this  code  naming  their  scttlo- 
ment  in  honor  of  ]\[ari(3  Antoinette,  the  Queen  of 
France.  A  company  of  troops  in  a  little  stockade 
fort  protected  thom  from  the  Indians.  Here  they 
found  a  curious  mass  of  ancient  fortiHcations,  relics 
of  the  ])rehistoric  mound-buildors — a  square  en- 
closed by  a  wall  of  earth  ten  feet  high,  having  twelve 
entrances,  a  covered  way,  bulwarks  to  defend  the 
gateways,  and  other  elaborate  works,  including  a 
moat  fifteen  feet  wide  defended  by  a  parapet.  Thir- 
teen miles  below,  the  Little  Kanawha  River  flows  in 
at  Parkersburg,  and  here  the  other  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  crosses  on  a  massive 
bridge,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  over  the  river  and 
lowlands.  This  is  the  entrepot  of  a  great  petroleum 
district  which  gives  the  town  a  large  trade,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  still  striking  in  the  Ritchie  County  oil- 
lield  thousand-barrel  wells.  In  the  river  two  miles 
below  is  the  noted  IJlennerhassett's  Island,  where 
that  gentleman,  an  Irishman  of  distinction,  built  him- 
self a  splendid  mansion  and  made  a  fine  estate  in 
1798.  When  Aaron  ]5urr  afterwards  concocted  his 
notorious  conspiracy,  he  induced  Blennerhassett  to 
invest  his  fortune  in  the  scheme.  Whilst  not  con- 
victed of  treason.  Burr's  dupe  was  irretrievably 
ruined  and  his  house  and  estate  fell  into  decay. 

The  Great  Kanawha  flows  in,  the  chief  river  of 
West  Virginia,  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  Indian  "  rapid 
river,"  and  it  is  now  the  outlet  of  one  of  the  leading 
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coal-fields,  the  New  Kivcr  district,  in  its  upper  waters, 
the  navigation  being  maintained  by  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  locks  and  movable  dan)s.     At  the  mouth  was 
fought  the   severest  battle  with   the  Indians  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  the   tribes    from  beyond  the  river  at- 
tacking the  troops,  but  being  beaten  off  after  great 
bloodshed.      Huntington  is  beyond,  where  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Ivaihvay  conies  out  to  the  Ohio,  after 
having  passed  Charleston,  the  West   Virginia  State 
capital,  fifty  miles  up  the  Kanawha.     The  Big  Sandy 
IJiver  enters  below,  the  boundary  of  Kentucky,  and 
beyond  is  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  on  the  (Jhio  bank, 
where  the  terminus  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal 
gave   the    start  to    the  city  t)f   Tortsmouth,  having 
twenty  thousand  people.     jMaysville,  to  the  westward 
on  the  Kentucky  shore,  is  a  leading  homp-niarket, 
and  one  of  the  towns  su})plying  tiie  famous  "  l]lue 
Grass  Kegion."     The  river  banks  here  are  very  at- 
tractive and  arc  backed  by  ranges  of  hills.     Stretch- 
ing southward  from  the  shores  are  extensive  green 
])arks,  with   few   fences   and  only  occasional   green 
fields,   displaying    majestic    trees,   one    of  the    best 
grazing  districts  in  America,  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
iiabitants  being  in  their  flocks.     Some  distance  back 
from  the  river  the  blue  grass  begins,  so  named  from 
its  blue  tinge  when  in  blossom,  the  district  occupying 
ten  thousand  square  miles  in  five  Kentucky  counties, 
the  soil  being  very  rich  and  the  extensive  pastures 
lined   by    hemp    and    tobacco    fields.     Stock   farms 
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abound,  and  Lexington  is  tlio  nictroj)olis  of  tlic  dis- 
trict, a  thriving  town  of  twenty-five  tlionsand  people, 
about  eighty  miles  soutli  of  the  Oliio,  an  important 
horse  and  cattle  market,  and  also  famous  for  its  dis- 
tilleries of  the  native  Bourbon  whiskies.  Here  is 
the  noted  race-track  of  the  "  Kentucky  Horse- 
Breeders'  Association,"  and  in  this  district  are  raised 
the  greatest  racing  horses  of  America.  Probably 
the  leading  stock  farm  is  at  Ashland,  a  short  distance 
out  of  town,  where  Henry  Clay  long  had  his  home. 
Lexington  received  its  name  from  having  been 
founded  in  1775  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  It  has  a  fine  monument  to  Henry  Clav^ 
who  died  in  1852,  and  it  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  with  eight  hundred  students. 

THE    CITY    OF   CINCINNATI. 

Sixty  miles  below  Maysville  the  Licking  Kiver 
flows  out  of  Kentucky,  and  on  the  opposite  Ohio 
shore,  built  upon  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of 
hills  rising  tier  upon  tier,  and  surrounded  by  villa- 
crowned  heights  elevated  five  hundred  feet  as  a 
background,  is  Ohio's  metropolis,  Cincinnati,  the 
Queen  City.  It  spreads  fourteen  miles  along  the 
river,  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centres  of  the  West,  and  is  fronted  by 
Covington  and  Ne^.•port  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  the 
Licking  River  dividing  them.  John  Cleves  Symmes, 
a  prominent  American  in    the   eighteenth    century. 
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bought  from  the  Government  after  the  Revolution  a, 
large  tract  of  land  in  Ohio  between  tl(e  Great  and 
Little  Miami  Rivers,  known  as  "  Symmcs'  Purchase." 
His  nephew  and  namesake  was  the  noted  author  of 
the  "  Theory  of  Concentric  ^Spheres,"  which  was 
called  in  derision  "  Symmes's  Hole,"  and  he  aftei- 
wards  died  on  this  tract,  being  buried  there  with  a 
monument  surmounted,  according  to  his  pet  theory, 
by  a  globe  open  at  the  poles.  The  people  interested 
in  the  land  purchase  decided  to  establish  a  settlement 
oj)positc  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  and  they  gave  it 
the  pedantic  name  of  Losantiville,  a  word  ingeniously 
contrived  to  describe  its  position  by  using  the  "L" 
signifying  Licking  River,  '^  os  "  the  mouth,  "anti" 
op[)ositc,  and  "  villo "  a  city.  (General  8t.  Clair, 
however,  came  along  afterwards  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary post  in  his  campaign  against  the  Lidians,  and 
being  prominently  identitied  with  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  he  gave  the  place  that  name.  It  was  for 
many  years  a  small  collection  of  log  cabins,  and  had 
only  slow  growth  until  steamboating  began  on  the 
Ohio,  when  it  rapidly  expanded,  receiving  an  ad- 
ditional impetus  from  the  opening  of  the  IMiami 
Canal  connecting  with  Lake  Eric  in  1830  and  from 
tlie  great  development  of  the  western  railway  sys- 
tems after  1840.  Its  earlier  inhabitants  came  largely 
from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Kentucky,  but  subse- 
(jiu'iitly  there  was  a  great  German  influx,  so  that  a 
considerable   district   north   of   the  Miami   Canal  is 
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their  si)cc'ial  lionio,  and  is  familiarly  known  as  "  Over 
the  Ivhine."  The  Civil  War  gave  the  city  a  .serious 
set-back  by  destroying  its  extensive  Southern  trade, 
but  it  has  since  greatly  grown,  and  now  has  a  i)opu- 
lation  of  four  hundred  thousand.  The  innnediatc 
advantage  of  location  comes  from  having  aro»md  it  a 
district  of  a  hundred  miles  radius  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  America. 

The  Fountain  Square  at  Fifth  Street  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  business  centre  of  Cincinnati,  this 
being  an  expansion  of  the  street,  having  upon  a 
spacious  esplanade  the  grand  bronze  Tyler-Davidson 
Fountain,  the  gift  (<f  a  ])rominent  townsman,  -which 
was  cast  at  the  lioval  lironze  Foundry  in  IMunicli 
and  is  one  of  the  noblest  fountains  existing.  To  the 
northward  is  the  granite  United  States  (jrovcrnmcnt 
Building  which  cost  $5,000,000,  while  farther  in- 
land is  the  red  Komancsque  City  Hall,  with  a  lofty 
tower,  erected  at  an  expense  of  $1,000,000.  The 
high  hills  enclosing  Cincinnati  give  grand  outlooks, 
and  upon  them  are  the  finest  j)arts  ol  the  city.  They 
are  reached  by  inclined-plane  railnays  from  the 
lower  grounds,  as  well  as  by  winding  roadways. 
Upon  these  hills  to  the  eastward  is  Eden  Park,  a 
fine  pleasure-ground  of  over  two  hundred  acres  con- 
taining the  water  reservoirs  and  an  elaborate  Art 
]\[uscum,  of  handsome  architecture,  surmounted  by  a 
red-tiled  roof.  The  famous  Kookwood  Pottery  is 
also  on  these   eastern   hills.     To   the   northward  is 
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!>rount  Auljiini,  and  Ix'yoiid,  tlio  Clifton  Heights  with 
the  Durnct  Woods  Park,  a  iino  natural  forest.  These 
liigh  encircling  hills,  diversified  hy  ravines,  give  to 
suburban  Cincinnati  a  singularly  j)icturesquc  and 
beautiful  environment,  being  covered  by  attractive 
and  costly  villas  surrounded  by  lawns  and  gardens, 
inaking  tlirougliout  a  most  delicious  j)ark.  The 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  about  five  miles  to  the 
northwest,  covers  a  square  mile,  and  is  an  appropri- 
ate home  of  the  dead,  having  elaborate  monuments, 
of  which  the  finest  is  the  Dexter  INFausoleum,  a 
( lothic  chapel  of  grand  proportions  and  splendid  dec- 
oration. Five  great  bridges  span  the  Ohio  in  front 
of  Cincinnati,  crossing  over  to  the  Kentucky  shore 
at  Covington  and  Newport,  where  there  are  seventy 
thousand  people,  the  United  States  military  post  of 
Fort  Thomas  being  upon  the  hills  behind  Newport. 
Up  the  Great  ]\[iami,  sixty  miles  to  the  northward,  and 
at  its  confluence  with  Mad  Kiver,  is  Dayton,  a  busy 
manufacturing  and  railway  centre,  having  seventy 
thousand  people.  It  is  the  location  of  the  Central  Na- 
tional Soldiers' Home,  where  there  are  several  thousand 
old  soldiers,  the  spacious  buildings,  in  an  attractive  park 
of  seven  hundred  acres,  standing  prominently  on  the 
hills  sloping  up  from  the  IMiami  River  to  the  westward 
of  the  city. 

CINCINNATI    TO    LOUISVILLE. 

North  Bend  on  the  Ohio  River,  fifteen  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  was  the  home  of  General  William  Henry 
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Harrison,  and  upon  a  connnandinj^  Iiill  is  his  tonil),  a 
niodost  .structure  of  brick.  Tliu  family  mansion 
built  in  1814,  to  which  he  brought  his  bride,  is  .still 
j)reserved,  and  in  it  were  born  his  son  John  Scott 
Harrison  and  his  j.^rand.son.  President  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. To  tli(!  westward  the  Great  ISIiami  River 
Hows  in  at  tin;  boun(hiry  betw(!en  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Some  distance  farther  down,  at  Carrolton,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky  Kivcr,  which  named  the 
"  Blue  Grass  State,"  a  beautiful  stream,  having  upon 
its  banks,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Ohio,  the  Ken- 
tucky capital,  Frankfort.  The  name  of  this  river 
comes  from  the  Iroquois  word  KoifriLr,  meaning 
*•  among  the  meadows,"  in  allusion  to  a  large  and 
almost  treeless  tract  in  the  southern  })art  of  the  State 
from  which  the  river  flows,  called  by  the  pioneers 
'^  the  Barrens."  To  this  region  first  came  the  famous 
hunter  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been  born  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  17.J5,  but  went  in  early 
life  to  North  Carolina.  In  1709,  being  of  a  roving 
disposition,  he  crossed  the  mountains  with  five  com- 
panions and  penetrated  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  the 
first  white  men  who  trod  them.  He  was  captured 
by  the  Indians,  but  escaped,  returning  to  North  Caro- 
lina after  wandering  and  hunting  through  Kentucky 
over  a  year.  He  finally  moved  with  some  others, 
all  taking  their  families,  into  Kentucky  in  1773,  set- 
tling on  the  upper  Kentucky  River,  and  building  a 
defensive  fort  there  at  Boonesborough  in  1775.    The 
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Iiuli.'ind  ropt'attuUy  attack('<l  tlio  placo  and  were  ro- 
jmlriod,  but  linally,  in  1778,  they  captured  Jioonc, 
takin<5  Iiini  nctrtliward  to  Detroit.  Aj^aia  lie  escaped, 
returning  later  in  the  year,  having  anotlier  combat 
>\itii  tiie  Indians  at  hi.s  fort  and  defeating  tiieni.  For 
tjeventeen  years  afterwards  he  hunted  in  Kentucky, 
and  his  nanic  and  exph)its  became  a  houseliold  word; 
l)ut  there  was  a  hirge  migration  into  tlie  region  from 
Virginia  and  elsewhere,  and  tlie  increased  po})ulatioii 
was  crowding  the  old  liunter  too  nnich,  so  he  went 
west  in  1795  to  Missouri,  settling  beyond  8t.  Louis. 
lie  had  received  large  laiul  grants  in  botli  States, 
and  had  various  legal  conflicts,  losing  much  of  his 
])roj)erty,  but  he  lived  in  IMissouri  the  remainder  of 
ills  life,  dying  there  on  his  farm  in  1820  at  the  ago 
of  eighty-five.  IJeing  the  founder  of  Kentucky, 
that  State  in  1845,  as  the  result  of  a  })opular  move- 
ment, brought  back  the  remains  of  the  old  hunter, 
and  they  were  interred  near  Frankfort,  alongside 
the  river  he  loved  so  well. 

The  Ohio  River  Hows  westward  past  Madison,  a 
thriving  manufacturing  town  on  the  Indiana  bank, 
and  then  sweeps  around  a  grand  curve  to  the  south 
in  its  approach  to  the  Kentucky  metropolis,  Louis- 
ville. The  view  of  Louisville  and  Jeft'ersonville, 
opposite  in  Indiana,  is  very  fine,  as  the  visitor  comes 
tt)wards  them  down  the  river.  The  Ohio  is  a  milo 
wide,  and  the  Kentucky  hills  which  lined  it  above, 
licro  recede  from  the  bank,  and  do  not  come  out  to 
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it  again  for  twenty  miles,  leaving  an  almost  level 
plain  several  miles  in  width,  and  elevated  some  dis- 
tanee  above  the  water,  upon  Avhich  Louisville  is 
built,  S])rea'ling  along  the  shore  for  eight  miles  in  a 
graeeful  crescent.  The  rapids  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  city  cover  the  whole  "width  of  the  river,  and  go 
down  twenty-six  feet  in  two  miles,  making  a  series 
of  foaming  cascades  in  ordinary  stages  of  water, 
but  being  almost  entirely  obliterated  in  times  of 
freshet,  when  the  steandjoats  can  pass  down  them. 
A  long  canal  cut  through  the  rocks  provides  safe 
navigation  around  them.  An  expedition  of  thirteen 
families  of  Virginia,  under  Colonel  George  liogers 
Clarke,  floated  down  the  Ohio  on  flatboats  in  1778, 
and  halting  at  the  falls,  settled  there,  at  first  on  an 
island,  but  afterwards  on  the  southern  shore.  This 
began  the  town  which  in  1780  was  named  bv  the 
Virginia  Legislature  in  honor  of  the  French  King 
Louis  XVI.,  who  was  then  actively  aiding  the  Amer- 
ican Kevolution.  The  Ohio  Kiver  steamboating 
began  the  city's  rapid  growth,  which  was  further 
swelled  by  the  later  development  of  railway  traffic, 
and  it  now  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pop- 
ulation. There  is  a  large  southern  trade  in  pro- 
visions and  supplies,  and  it  is  probably  the  greatest 
leaf-tobacco  market  in  the  world,  being  also  the  dis- 
tributing depot  for  the  Kentucky  whiskies.  There 
are,  besides,  other  prominent  branches  of  manufac- 
ture.    Its  foliage-lined  and  lawn-bordered  streets  in 
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tlio  residential  section  arc  verv  attractive  and  a 
notable  feature.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
Court  House  and  the  Citv  Hall,  the  former  adorned 
by  a  statue  of  the  Kentucky  statesman  HfMiry  Clay. 
Its  great  disaster  was  a  iVightful  tornado,  Avhich 
swept  a  path  of  desolation  through  the  heart  of  the 
city  in  j\Iarch,  1900,  killing  seventy-six  persons 
and  destroying  })ro})erty  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 
Its  most  famous  citizen  was  George  D.  Prentice, 
poet,  editor  and  politician,  whose  monument,  a  Gre- 
cian canopy  of  marble,  is  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery, 
})rettily  laid  out  on  the  hills  to  the  eastward.  The 
city  has  an  environment  of  })leasant  parks,  and 
three  line  bridges  span  the  (Jhio  in  front,  crossing 
to  the  suburban  towns  of  Jefferson ville  and  New 
Albany  over  on  the  Indiana  shore.  Five  miles  east 
of  I^ouisville  lived  General  Zachary  Taylor,  old 
"  Hough  and  Keady,"  who  commanded  the  army 
of  the  United  States  in  the  conrpiest  of  IMexico, 
and  died  Avhile  rrcsidcnt  in  1850.  He  is  buried 
near  his  old  home. 

LOUISVILLE   TO    NASHVILLE. 

Southward  from  Louisville  runs  the  railroad  to 
Nashville,  and  proceeding  along  it.  Green  Iviver  is 
reached,  which^  lowing  northwest,  falls  into  the  Ohio 
near  Evansville.  At  the  Green  River  crossing  were 
fought  the  initial  skirmishes  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
various  conllicts  between  the  western  armies  of 
Vol..  111.-85 
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Gciiorals  l^ticU  and  Bra;j;g  in  18()2.  Farther  south- 
westward  is  l^owliii}^  Green,  now  a  quiet  agricultural 
town,  but  then  a  location  at  the  crossing  of  Liarren 
River  of  great  strategic  importance,  it  liaving  been 
occupied  and  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates 
in  ISGl,  to  defend  the  approach  to  Nasliville.  But 
after  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  in 
February,  18()2,  the  Confederates  being  outflanked 
abandoned  the  town,  retiring  southward.  Between 
these  places,  and  adjoining  Green  River,  about  ninety 
miles  south  of  Louisville,  is  the  famous  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky.  This  is  the  largest  known  cav- 
ern in  the  world,  extending  for  a  distance  of  nine  or 
ten  miles,  the  various  avenues  that  have  been  ex- 
plored having  a  total  length  approximating  two  hun- 
dred miles.  The  carljoniferous  limestones  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  the  cave  is  located,  occu])y  an  area 
of  eight  thousand  sipuire  miles,  and  the  geologists 
estimate  that  there  are  })robably  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  open  caverns  beneath  this  surface.  There 
is  a  hotel  near  the  cave  entrance,  and  it  has  several 
thousand  visitors  annually.  Its  mouth  is  reached  by 
passing  down  a  rocky  ravine  through  the  forest,  and 
is  a  sort  of  funnel-shaped  opening  about  a  hundred 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  with  steep  Avails  fifty  feet 
high.  A  hunter  accidentally  discovered  the  cave  in 
1809,  and  for  years  afterwards  it  was  entered  chiefly 
to  obtain  nitre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
especially  during  the  War  of  1812,  the  nitre  being 
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found  in  deposits  on  the  cave  floor,  mainly  near 
the  entrance,  and  owing  its  origin  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  animal  remains,  mostly  of  bats,  in  wiiich 
tlie  cave  abounds.  It  subsequently  became  a  resort 
for  sight-seers,  and  yields  its  owners  a  good  revenue. 
Upon  entering  the  cave,  the  ilrst  impression  is 
made  by  a  chaos  of  limestone  formations,  moist  with 
water  oozing  from  above,  and  then  is  immediately 
felt  what  is  known  as  ''  the  breath  "  of  the  cave.  It 
has  pure  air  and  an  even  temperature  of  52°  to  50°, 
and  this  is  maintained  all  the  year  round.  In  sum- 
mer the  relatively  cooler  air  flows  out  of  the  en- 
trance, while  in  winter  the  colder  air  outside  is 
drawn  in,  and  this  makes  the  movement  of  "  the 
breath,"  at  once  apparent  from  the  difterence  of  tem- 
perature and  currents  of  wind  when  })assing  the  en- 
trance. For  nearly  a  half-mile  within  are  seen  the 
remains  of  the  Government  nitre-works,  the  vats 
being  undecayed,  while  ruts  of  cart-wheels  are  trace- 
able on  the  floor.  The  Rotunda  is  then  entered,  a 
hall  scventy-flve  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  across,  beginning  the  main  cave,  and  out  of 
which  avenues  lead  in  various  directions.  The  vast 
interior  beyond  contains  a  succession  of  wonderful 
avenues,  chambers,  domes,  abysses,  grottoes,  lakes, 
rivers,  cataracts,  stalactites,  etc.,  remarkable  for  size 
and  extraordinary  appearance,  though  they  are  nei- 
ther as  brilliant  nor  as  beautiful  as  similar  things 
seen  in  some  other  caves.     But  their  gigantic  scale 
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is  clscwlicrc  unsurpassed.  There  are  eyeless  fish 
and  crawfish,  and  a  proliric  popuhition  of  bats.  In 
the  subterranean  explorations  there  are  tvv^o  routes 
usually  followed,  a  short  one  of  eight  miles  and  an- 
other of  twenty  miles.  Various  appropriate  names 
are  given  the  different  parts  of  the  cave,  and  curious 
and  interesting  legends  are  told  about  them,  one  of 
the  tales  being  of  the  "  Bridal  Chamber,"  which 
got  its  name  because  an  ingenious  maiden  Avho 
had  promised  at  the  deathbed  of  her  mother  she 
would  not  marry  any  man  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth, 
came  down  here  and  was  wedded.  I^ayard  Taylor 
wrote  of  this  IMammoth  Cave,  *'  No  description  can 
do  justice  to  its  sublimity,  or  present  a  fair  picture 
of  its  manifold  wonders  ;  it  is  the  greatest  natural 
curiosity  I  have  ever  visited,  Niagara  not  ex- 
cepted." 

Seventy  miles  south  of  Bowling  Green,  at  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  occupying  the  hills  adjoining 
both  banks,  is  Nashville,  the  capital  and  largest  city 
of  Tennessee,  having  eighty  thousand  population. 
It  is  in  an  admirable  situation,  and  is  known  as  the 
"  Rock  City,"  its  most  prominent  building,  the  State 
Capitol,  standing  upon  an  abrupt  yet  symmetrical 
hill,  rising  like  an  Indian  mound  and  overlooking  the 
entire  city,  its  high  tower  seen  from  afar.  In  the 
grounds  are  the  tomb  of  President  James  K.  Polk, 
who  died  in  1849  and  whose  home  was  in  Nashville, 
and  a  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  General  An- 
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drew  Jackson,  the  most  famous  Tennessccan,  Avhoso 
residence,  the  Hermitage,  was  eleven  miles  to  the 
eastward.  Nashville  has  considerable  manufactures, 
but  is  chiefly  known  as  the  leading  educational  city 
of  the  South.  The  most  i)rominent  institution  is  the 
Vanderbilt  University,  attended  by  eight  hundred 
students  and  endowed  by  Commodore  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  with  $1,000,000,  his  colossal  statue,  un- 
veiled in  1897,  standing  on  the  campus.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  originally  begun  by  charter  of 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  as  an  Academy  in 
1785,  has  four  hundred  students  in  its  Normal  De- 
partment, which  trains  teachers  for  Southern  schools, 
and  as  many  more  in  its  Medical  Department.  There 
are  also  the  Fisk  University,  Roger  Williams  Uni- 
versity, and  Central  Tennessee  College,  all  endow- 
ments for  colored  students  and  having  about  thirteen 
hundred  in  attendance.  The  city  has  various  other 
educational  institutions  and  public  buildings,  and  in 
the  southwestern  suburbs  is  the  famous  Belle  JMeado 
stock-farm,  where  was  bred  Iroquois,  the  only  Amer- 
ican horse  that  was  a  winner  of  the  English  Derby. 
Nashville  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  and  four 
miles  to  the  northward  is  a  National  Cemetery  Avitli 
over  sixteen  thousand  soldiers'  graves.  The  great 
battle  of  Nashville  was  fought  just  south  of  the  city 
December  15  and  IG,  1864.  In  November  of  that 
year  General  Sherman  had  captiu'ed  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, to  the  southeast,  and  the  Confederate  (icneral 
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Ilootl,  who  had  lost  it,  iiinrchcd  in  Sherman's  rear 
northward  and  began  an  invasion  of  Tennessee,  ad- 
vancing upon  Naslivillc  and  forcing  General  George 
II.  Thomas  to  fall  back  Avitliin  its  fortifications  south 
of  the  Cumberland.  For  two  weeks  little  was  done, 
the  weather  preventing,  but  Thomas  suddenly  at- 
tacked, and  in  the  two  days'  battle  worsted  Hood  and 
put  his  army  to  flight,  pursuing  them  over  the  boun- 
dary into  Alabama,  where  the  remnants  escaped 
across  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  a  demoralized  rabble. 
Hood's  army  being  thus  destroyed,  Sherman,  who 
had  been  waiting  at  Atlanta,  began  his  famous  march 
to  the  sea. 

The  Ohio  Ilivcr  below  Louisville  passes  Evans- 
ville,  the  chief  town  of  southwestern  Indiana,  having 
sixty  thousand  people  and  a  largo  trade.  A  short 
distance  beyond,  the  AVabash  River  flows  in,  the 
boundary  between  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Shawneetown 
in  southern  Illinois  and  Paducah  in  Kentucky  are 
passed,  and  the  Ohio  River  finally  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  the  southern 
extremity  of  Illinois,  the  town  being  built  upon  a 
long,  low  peninsula  protruding  between  the  two  great 
rivers,  around  which  extensive  levees  have  been 
constructed  to  prevent  inundation.  The  place  has 
about  twelve  thousand  people  and  considerable  manu- 
facturing industry.  All  about  is  an  extensive  prairie 
land,  which  in  times  of  great  spring  freshets  is  gener- 
ally overflowed. 
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CUMBERLAND    AND    TENNKSSKK    IMVERS. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Avaters  brouglit  down  by 
the  Ohio  conic  from  its  two  great  affluents  flowing  in 
ahnost  alongside  each  other  on  the  southern  bank, 
just  above  Paducah,  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
Kivers.  The  Ciunberland  has  its  sources  in  the 
Cuml)erland  ]\Iountains,  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Kentucky,  and  flows  for  six  hundred  and  flfty  miles, 
the  whole  length  of  that  State,  making  a  wide, 
sweeping  circuit  down  into  Tennessee,  where  it 
passes  Nashville,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion, two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  For  twenty 
miles  .above  their  mouths,  in  their  lower  courses, 
these  two  great  rivers  are  rarely  more  than  three 
miles  a})art.  The  Tennessee  is  twelve  hundred 
miles  long  from  its  head  stream,  the  Holston  Iiivor, 
rising  in  the  momitains  east  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. It  comes  through  East  Tennessee,  makes  a 
great  bend  down  into  Alabama,  and  then  coming  up 
northward  flows  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to 
the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  ]\Iussel  Shoals  at  Florence,  Alabama, 
where  canals  and  locks  have  improved  the  navigation 
for  twenty  miles  past  th(i  shoals,  and  it  can  also  be 
navigated  for  eight  htnidred  miles  above,  excepting 
at  very  low  stages  of  water.  Its  name  signifles 
"the  river  of  the  (jlreat  I»end,''and  it  was  also  called 
in  earlv  times  the  "  river  of  the  Cherokees." 
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It  was  hy  tlic  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  near  the 
mouth  of  tlic  Ciuubcrlnnd  River,  tliat  General  Grant 
j^^aiued  lii.s  earlj  fame  in  the  Civil  AVar.  Tiie  Con- 
fcthnvitos  erected  strong  defensive  works  on  tlic  two 
rivers  in  order  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  AVestcrn 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  places  selected  were 
about  forty  miles  south  of  the  Ohio — Fort  Henry  be- 
ing built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
IJiver  and  Fort  Donclson  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Cumberland,  twelve  miles  apart,  and  connected 
by  a  direct  road.  A  combined  land  and  naval  at- 
tack was  made  on  these  forts  in  February,  18G2, 
under  connnand  of  General  Grant  and  Connnodoro 
Foote.  Fort  Henry  Avas  easily  captured  by  Footc's 
gunboats  on  February  Oth  after  an  hour's  action, 
most  of  the  garrison  retreating  across  the  neck  of 
land  to  Fort  Donclson.  Grant  then  invested  Fort 
Donelson,  being  reinforced  until  he  had  twenty-seven 
thousand  men,  and  he  attacked  so  vigorously  that 
after  a  severe  battle  on  the  15th  he  effected  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  Confederate  lines  and  severely  crippled 
them.  Part  of  the  garrison  escaped  southward  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  in  the  morning  General  Ikickner, 
conmianding,  asked  for  an  armistice  and  commis- 
sioners to  arrange  a  capitulation.  To  this  Grant 
made  his  noted  reply,  *'  No  terms  except  uncon- 
ditional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted ;  I 
propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 
Having  no  alternative,  Buckner  surrendered.     The 
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Union  .army  captured  fourtecMi  tliousand  prisoners,  a 
vast  anioiiiit  of  small  arms  and  stores,  and  sixty-five 
cannon.  Almost  immediatelv  afterwards  the  Con- 
federates  ])ractically  abandoned  Western  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  Grant  moved  his  army  up  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  by  the  middle  of  IMarch  it  was 
encamped  to  the  westward  and  along  the  banks,  near 
the  southern  Tennessee  border,  the  lines  extending 
several  miles  from  Shiloh  Church  to  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing. The  Confederates  luider  A.  S.  Johnston  and 
]ieauregard  were  at  Corinth,  ]\Iississi])pi,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  southwest.  The  Union  plan  was 
that  General  Buell,  who  was  coming  southwestward 
from  Nashville,  should  join  Grant,  and  then  an  ad- 
vance southward  be  made.  The  Confederates,  hav- 
ing learned  of  the  plan,  early  in  A}»ril  decided  to  at- 
tack Grant  before  liuell  could  join  him,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  ()th  the  onslaught  began,  the  Union 
army  being  surprised.  This  was  the  great  battle  of 
Shiloh,  in  which  the  Union  forces  were  pushed  back 
with  heavy  loss  on  the  first  day.  Buell  arrived, 
however,  crossing  the  Tennessee  that  night  and 
joining,  so  that  next  day,  after  a  stubborn  battle, 
Grant  recovered  his  position,  and  the  Confederates 
retreated  to  Corinth.  In  this  battle  the  losses  were 
about  twenty-five  thousand  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing, including  three  thousand  Union  prisoners  taken. 
The  Cumberland  Mountains,  dividing  Virginia 
from  Kentucky,  and  extending  farther  southwest  to 
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separate  East  from  Mitldlc  Tennessee,  are  the  main 
watershed  between  the  upper  waters  and  sources  of 
the  two  great  rivers.  This  range  is  an  elevated  pla- 
teau rising  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  neigli- 
boring  country  and  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  fiat  top  being  in  some  parts  fifty  miles  across. 
On  both  sides  the  cliffs  are  })rccipitous,  being  much 
notched  on  the  western  di^divities.  Pioneer  hunters 
coming  out  of  Virginia  discovered  these  mountains 
and  the  river  in  1748,  giving  them  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Cinnberland,  the  hero  (»f  Culloden,  then  the 
prominent  military  leader  of  England.  These  ex- 
plorers came  through  the  remarkable  notch  cut  part 
way  down  in  the  range  on  the  Kentucky-Tennessee 
boundary,  just  at  the  western  extremity  of  Virginia, 
— the  Cumberland  Gap.  This  chift,  five  hundred 
feet  deep,  is  in  some  places  only  wide  enough  for  a 
road,  and  extends  for  six  miles  through  the  ridge. 
It  was  for  over  a  century  the  highway  from  south- 
western Virginia  into  East  Tennessee  and  south- 
eastern Kentucky,  being  previously  the  trail  fol- 
lowed by  the  Clierokees  and  other  Indians  in  their 
movements  east  and  west  of  the  mountains.  Through 
it  came  Daniel  Boone  and  his  companions  from 
North  Carolina  into  Kentucky,  and  the  pass  naturally 
became  a  great  battleground  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  now  utilized  as  the  route  for  a  branch  of  the 
Southern  Railway  from  East  Tennessee  into  Ken- 
tucky, traversing  the  Gap  at  about  sixteen  hundred 
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fcot  elevation.  In  one  place  this  roiid  passes  through 
a  tunnel  of  over  a  half-mile,  beginning  in  Tennessee, 
going  under  the  corner  of  Virginia,  «and  coming  out 
in  Kentucky.  Iron  is  in  abundance  all  about  the 
Gap.  During  the  war  it  was  fortified  by  the  Con- 
federates, but  in  June,  18()2,  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  and  the  Union  troops  took  possession^ 
being  in  turn  forced  out  the  following  September. 
In  September,  1803,  the  Union  armies  besieged  and 
captured  it,  holding  the  Gap  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  great  curiosity  of  Cumberland  Gap  was  the  Pin- 
nacle Rock,  overhanging  the  narrow  pass  in  a  com- 
manding position.  This  huge  rock,  weighing  hun- 
dreds of  tons,  fell  on  Christmas  night,  1899, 
awakening  the  village  at  the  Gap  as  if  by  an  earth- 
quake, though  no  one  was  injured. 

CHATTANOOGA    AND    ITS   lUTrLES. 

The  great  Allegheny  ranges,  stretching  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  attain  their  highest  altitude  in 
western  North  Carolina.  They  come  down  south- 
westward  out  of  Virginia  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
other  ranges,  forming  a  high  plateau,  having  the 
IMue  Ridge  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  the  western, 
forming  the  boundary  between  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  the  chain  known  in  various  parts  as  the 
Stony,  Iron,  Great  Smoky  and  Unaka  Mountains, 
while  beyond,  to  the  northwest,  the  Cumberland 
]\Iountains  extend  in  a  parallel  range  through  East 
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Tennessee.  Tliere  arc  iilso  various  cross-chains, 
among  tlicin  tlie  Hlack  Mountains.  In  thes(!  ranges 
are  eighty-two  peaks  that  rise  above  live  tiiousand 
feet  and    forty-tiiree    exceeding  six   thousand    feet. 


'V 


riie  highest  mountains  of  the  IJhie  Kidgc  in  North 
Carolina  arc  the  Grandfather  and  the  Pinnacle,  rising 
nearly  six  thousand  feet.  In  the  Great  Smoky 
]\Iountains,  Clingman's  Dome  is  sixty-six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  high  and  Mount  Guyot  sixty-six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet.  The  highest  peak  of  all 
is  in  the  Black  INIountains,  and  it  is  the  highest  east 
of  the  Rockies,  Mount  iMitchell  rising  sixty-six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  feet.  Between  and  among 
these  ranges  are  the  sources  of  Tennessee  Kivcr,  in 
the  Clinch  River,  the  Ilolston  and  its  North  Fork, 
and  the  French  Broad,  their  head  streams  coming 
westward  out  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  through 
the  mountain  passes.  The  extensive  mountain 
region  they  drain  in  North  Carolina  and  East  Ten- 
nessee is  a  most  attractive  district,  noted  as  a  lioalth 
resort,  and  famous  for  the  sturdy  independence  of  its 
people,  while  ah)ng  the  Tennessee  and  upon  the 
mountains  near  it  were  fought  some  of  the  greatest 
battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

Upon  the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, and  near  the  junction-point  of  the  three 
•States,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  is  Chatta- 
nooga, the  Indian  "  crow's  nest,"  now  a  busy  manu- 
facturing city  and  a  great  railroad  centre,  served  by 
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no  loss  tli.'in  nine  difforont  roads  divorji^inf^  in  nil  di- 
rections, tlio  iron,  coal  and  timber  of  tli(!  nei<;hl>or- 
iii;^  country  liaviii};  f^iven  it  an  impetus  that  lias 
brought  a  popidation  of  lif'ty  thousand.  This  city 
has  had  all  its  dcveloj)mont  since  the  (Mvil  War,  and 
is  the  seat  of  Grant  University  of  the  I\Iethodist 
(Miurch,  attended  by  six  hundred  students.  It  bor- 
ders the  river  windiiijj;  alouji^  the  base  of  the  IMis- 
siouary  Hid<j;e  and  the  famous  I^ookout  INIountain. 
I'he  battlcHelds  upon  them  have  been  i)laced  in  con- 
trol of  a  Government  Connnission,  Avho  have  laid 
out  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  IMilitary  Park, 
restoring  all  the  roads  used  by  troops  during  the  bat- 
tles, and  marking  the  points  of  interest  and  the  loca- 
tions of  regiments  and  batteries  by  tablets  and  monu- 
ments. There  arc  sixty  miles  of  driveways  on  the 
Held,  which  embraces  over  five  thousand  acres  of 
woodland  cleared  of  underbrush  and  fifteen  hundred 
acres  of  open  ground.  Here  have  been  identified 
and  accurately  laid  down  the  brigade  lines  of  battle 
of  seven  distinct  and  successive  engagements  in  the 
series  of  terrific  contests  that  were  fought,  all  of 
them  being  plainly  marked.  The  fighting  positions 
of  batteries  for  both  sides  luivc  been  indicated  by  the 
location  of  guns  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  used 
in  the  engagement.  There  are  thus  marked  thirty- 
five  battery  positions  on  one  side  and  thirty-three  on 
the  other,  mounting  over  two  hundred  guns.  The 
restoration  to  the  conditions  existing  at  the  times  of 
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tlie  battles  is  almost  complete,  both  the  Northern  and 
ISouthern  States  that  had  troops  engaged,  actively 
aiding  the  historical  labor.  Lookout  Mountain  rises 
to  the  south  of  the  city,  its  summit  being  over 
twenty-one  hundred  feet  high,  and  it  commands  a 
superb  view,  extending  over  seven  States.  Inclined- 
j)lane  railways  a.-jccnd  it,  and  there  is  a  hotel  at  the 
top,  and  also  another  railway  along  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  Upon  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which  is 
almost  a  plateau,  the  boundaries  of  the  three  States 
come  together,  and  it  overlooks  to  the  northward  the 
plain  of  Chattanooga  and  the  windings  of  Tennessee 
River,  traced  far  to  the  southwest  along  the  base  of 
the  ridge  into  Alabama.  The  favorite  post  for  the 
magnificent  view  from  the  mountain  top  is  Point 
Kock,  a  jutting  promontory  of  massive  stone  reared 
on  high,  and  overhanging  like  a  balcony  the  deep 
valley.  Far  beneath,  the  riv  ^r  in  its  grand  and 
graceful  sweeping  curves  forr  ■  "le  famous  Moccasin 
Bend,  which  almost  enfolds  the  city  of  Chattanooga, 
and  then  spreads  beyond,  fringed  with  forest  and 
lield,  a  waving  silvery  gleaming  thread,  until  lost  to 
view. 

Beyond  Missionary  Ridge  is  the  battlefield  of 
Chickamauga,  the  "  river  of  death,"  a  stream  flow- 
ing up  from  Georgia  into  the  Tennessee,  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  Chattanooga.  General  Rosc- 
crans  commanded  the  Union  forces  holding  Chatta- 
nooga in  18G3  and  General  Bragg  the  opposing  Con- 
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federates.  The  conflict  began  September  19th  by 
tlie  Confederates  attempting  to  turn  llo-secrans'  left 
wing  and  get  possession  of  the  roads  leading  into 
Chattanooga,  and  it  continued  fiercely  for  two  days, 
when  the  Union  forces  withdrew,  and  the  result  w-as 
a  nominal  victory  for  the  Confederates  on  the  field, 
although  Chattanooga  and  East  Tennessee,  the  prize 
for  which  the  battle  was  fought,  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Union  forces.  This  was  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  war,  thirty-four  thousand 
being  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  engaged.  Immediately 
after  the  battle,  Rosecrans  withdrew  behind  the  forti- 
fications of  Chattanooga,  while  liragg  moved  up  and 
occupied  positions  upon  ]\Iissionary  Ridge  and  Look- 
out Mountain,  extending  his  flanks  to  the  Tennessee 
River  above  and  below  the  city,  lie  cut  the  com- 
munications westward,  and  the  Union  army  was 
practically  blockaded  and  in  danger  of  starvation. 
Rosecrans  was  relieved  and  Grant  took  command. 
He  ordered  Sherman  to  join  him,  coming  up  from 
the  southwest,  and  by  the  close  of  October  had 
opened  connnunication  along  the  Tennessee  River 
and  secured  ample  supplies.  Bragg,  who  felt  he  w^as 
in  strong  position,  detached  Longstreet  with  a  large 
force  to  go  northeast  in  November  and  attack  Burn- 
side  at  Knoxville.  Sherman's  army  joined  Grant  on 
tlio  23d,  and  next  day  the  battle  began  on  Lookout 
Mmnitain,  continuing    inx    the    25th    on    INlissionary 
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Ridge,  and  Pn'agg  was  driven  out  of  liis  position  and 
his  army  pursued  in  disorder  through  the  mountains, 
over  six  thousand  prisoners  being  taken.  As  tlie 
Union  forees  ascended  Lookout  IMountain  in  the 
mist,  this  has  been  called  the  "  Battle  above  the 
Clouds."  ]?urnside  was  afterwards  relieved  at  Knox- 
ville,  and  these  decisive  victories,  Avhich  broke  the 
Confederate  power  in  Tennessee,  resulted  in  Grant 
being  made  a  Lieutenant  General  the  next  year  and 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  head  of  navigation  for  steand)oats  on  the 
Tcmiessee  River  is  Knoxville,  the  chief  city  of  East 
Tennessee,  in  a  tine  location  among  the  foothills  of 
the  Clinch  ^[ountains,  which  are  a  sort  of  offshoot 
of  tlie  CundxM'land  range.  This  was  the  spot  where 
General  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Lidians  of  the  u[)per  Tennessee,  and  the  village 
which  grew  there  was  named  after  him.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  Tennessee  marble  district,  ship[)ing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  this  beautiful  stone 
all  over  the  country.  It  also  has  coal  and  iron  and 
other  industries,  and  a  poptdation  of  over  forty  thou- 
sand. Here  are  the  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  with  five  hundred  students,  and  also  an 
Agricultural  College.  Knoxville  was  the  rallying 
point  of  Union  sentiment  in  East  Tennessee  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  its  most  noted  citizen  was  Parson 
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Williain   G.  Browiilow,  a  Methodist  clergyman  and 
j)olitical  editor,  avIiosc  caustic  articles  earned  for  him 
the    sobriquet  of   the    "  lighting   Parson."     He  was 
Governor  of  Tennessee  and  Senator  after  the  war, 
and  died   in  Knoxville  in  1877.     The  famous  Davy 
Crockett  was  also  a  resident  of  that  city.      Twelve 
miles  Avest  of  Knoxville,  at  Low's   Ferry,    Admiral 
Farragut  was  born,  July  5,  1801,  and  a  marble  shaft 
marking  the  place  was  dedicated  by  Admiral  Dewey 
in  May,  1900.      A   short  distance   above   Knoxville 
the  Tennessee   Kiver  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Ilolston   and  French   Broad   Rivers.     Following  up 
the  Holston,  we  come  to  IMorristown,  and  beyond  to 
Greenville,  where,  in   sight  of  the   railwciy,  are  the 
grave  and  monument  of  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
who  lived  there  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  died 
there  in  1875.      His  residence  and  the  little  wooden 
tailor    shop  where    he    worked    arc   still   preserved. 
High  mountains  are  all  about,  and  to  the  eastward 
from  Johnson  City  a  narrow-gauge  railway  ascends 
through  the  romantic  canyon  of  Doe  Rivci    in  places 
fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  up  the  Roan  ]Mountain  to 
Cranberry.    This  line  is  known  in  the  neighborhood, 
on  account   of  its  crookedness,  as  the  "  Cranberry 
Stem-Winder."     On  the  sunnnit  of  Roan  Mountain 
is  the  Cloudland  Hotel,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
sixty-three  hundred  feet,  the  highest  human  habita- 
tion east  of  the   Rockies,  and  having  a  magnificent 

view.    It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  boundary 
Vol.  Jll.— 8G 
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line  between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  on  the 
mountain  top  runs  through  the  hotel,  and  is  painted 
a  broad  white  band  along  the  dining-room  floor, 
while  out  of  the  windows  are  views  for  a  hundred 
miles  in  almost  every  direction. 

THE    LAND    OF   THE    SKV. 

We  have  come  to  the  famous  region  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  the  resort  for  health  and  pleasure, 
the  "  Land  of  the  Sky,"  sought  both  in  winter  and 
summer  on  account  of  its  pure,  bracing  atmosphere 
and  equable  climate,  and  where  eighty  thousand  vis- 
itors go  in  a  year.  Between  the  Unaka  .ind  Great 
Sjuoky  range  of  mountains  which  is  the  western 
North  Carolina  boundary,  and  the  Blue  Kidge  to  the 
eastward,  there  is  a  long  and  diversified  plateau  with 
an  average  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  stretch- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  having  a  width  of  about  twenty-Hve 
miles.  Various  mountain  spurs  cross  it  between  the 
ranges  from  one  towards  the  other,  and  numerous 
rivers  rising  in  the  ]51ue  llidge  flow  westward  over 
it  and  break  through  picturesque  gorges  in  the  Great 
Smoky  IMountains  to  reach  the  Tennessee  River,  the 
most  noted  of  these  streams  being  the  French  Broad. 
From  any  commanding  point  along  the  Great  Smoky 
range  there  m.iy  be  seen  stretching  to  the  east  and 
south  a  vast  sea  of  ridges,  peaks  and  douics.  No 
single  one   dominates,  but   most  all  of   them    reach 
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nearly  the  same  altitude,  appearing  like  the  waves 
in  a  choppy  sea,  the  ranges  growing  gradually  less 
distinct  as  they  are  more  distant.  The  whole  region 
seems  to  be  covered  with  a  mantle  of  dark  forest, 
excepting  an  occasional  clearing  or  patch  of  lighter- 
colored  grass.  Very  few  rocky  ledges  appear,  so 
that  the  slopes  arc  smoothed  and  softened  by  the 
generous  vegetation.  The  atmosphere  also  tends  to 
the  same  result,  the  blue  haze,  so  rarely  absent,  giving 
the  names  both  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Great 
ISmoky  Mountains.  This  haze  softens  everything 
and  imparts  the  effect  of  great  distance  to  peaks  but 
a  few  miles  away.  Thus  the  remarkable  atmospheric 
influence  produces  more  impressive  views  than  arc 
got  from  greater  peaks  and  longer  distances  in  a 
dearer  air  elsewhere.  The  most  elevated  peak 
of  the  district,  Mount  jMitchell,  rises  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  higher  than  Mount  Washing- 
ton in  the  White  Mountains.  It  was  named  for 
Professor  Elisha  Mitchell,  who  was  an  early  ex- 
plorer, a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  Professor  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  lost  his  life 
during  a  storm  on  the  mountain  in  1857,  and  is 
l)ur'C;d  at  the  summit.  From  its  sides  the  beau- 
tiful ftwannanoa  River,  the  Indian  "  running  water," 
flows  eighteen  miles  westward  to  fall  into  the 
French  Broad  at  Asheville,  the  centre  and  chief  city 
of  this  charming  region,  whose  fame  has  become 
world-wide. 
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"  Liind  of  forcst-chul  mountains,  of  fairy-like  streams, 
Of  low,  pleasant  valleys  where  the  bright  sunlight  gleams 
Athwart  fleecy  clouds  gliding  over  the  hills, 
'Midst  tlie  fragrance  of  pines  and  the  murmur  of  rills. 

"A  land  of  bright  sunsets,  whose  glories  extend 
From  horizon  to  zenith,  there  richly  to  blend 
The  hues  of  the  rainbow,  with  clouds  passing  l)y — 
Right  well  art  thou  christened  'The  Land  of  the  Sky.' 

"  A  land  of  pure  water,  as  pure  as  the  air  ; 
A  home  for  the  feeble,  a  home  for  the  fair  ; 
Where  the  wild  roses  bloom,  while  their  fragrance  combines 
With  health-giving  odors  from  balsamic  pines. 

"The  pure,  healthful  breezes,  the  life-giving  air, 
The  beauteous  landscapes,  oft  new,  ever  fair, 
Are  gifts  that  have  come  from  the  Father  on  high  ; 
To  Him  be  all  praise  for  '  The  Land  of  the  Sky.'  " 

In  the  early  days  of  Congress,  a  North  CaroHna 
member,  Avho  was  making  a  hmg  speech  for  home 
consumption,  observed  that  several  of  his  colleagues, 
becoming  tired,  had  gone  out,  "whereupon  he  bluntly 
told  those  who  rem.'iincd  that  they  might  go  out  too, 
if  so  inclined,  as  he  '^  was  only  talking  for  Bun- 
combe." This  member,  whose  remark  has  become 
immortal  as  the  title  of  a  certain  ty})c  of  Congres- 
sional oratory,  represented  the  county  of  Buncombe, 
which  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  "  The  Land 
of  the  Sky,"  and  Asheville  is  the  county-seat.  This 
town  has  a  permanent  population  of  twelve  thousand, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  towns  east  of  Den- 
ver, being  at  a  height  of  nearly  twenty-three  hundred 
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feet  above  tlio  sea.  It  is  built  in  tlic  attractive  val- 
ley of  the  French  Broad  Iviver,  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  niaj^niticcnt  hills,  and  couiniands  one 
of  the  finest  mountain  views  in  this  country.  The 
Swannanoa  unites  with  the  French  liroad  just  above 
the  town  in  a  charminj^  locality  ;  there  are  various 
j)leasant  parks ;  and  the  tree-shaded  streets  arc 
adorned  by  many  line  buildings.  To  Asheville  come 
the  Northerner  for  equable  mildness  in  winter  and 
the  Southerner  for  coolness  in  sunnncr,  the  climate 
being  dry  and  bright,  and  most  restorative  in  lung 
and  other  similar  troubles,  while  the  whole  surround- 
ing region  has  had  its  scenic  attractions  made  available 
by  imjiroved  roads  and  paths.  About  two  miles  to 
the  southeast  is  George  Vanderbilt's  noted  chateau 
of  Biltmore,  the  finest  })rivate  residence  in  the 
United  States,  built  upon  the  verge  of  a  princely  es- 
tate covering  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  these 
glens  and  mountains.  The  house,  which  commands 
magnificent  views,  stands  upon  a  terrace  seven  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  cost 
$4,000,000,  while  nearly  as  much  more  is  said  to 
have  been  expended  in  constructing  many  miles  of 
drives  over  the  estate  and  in  landscape  gardening 
and  improvements,  which  in  time  will  make  this  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  show  places.  The  building 
is  an  extensive  P^rench  baronial  hall  of  the  days  of 
King  Francis  I.,  elaborated  from  the  chateaux  of  the 
Loire,  exceedingly  rich  in  every  detail,  and  having 
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tlio  general  efTcct  hoiglitonod  by  the  free  cinployment 
of  decorative  sculpture.  From  the  grand  esj)lanadc 
the  outlook  is  upon  the  "  wild  tumult  of  mountains 
stretching  away  in  every  direction."  There  arc 
various  other  fine  houses  in  the  Asheville  suburbs, 
and  the  locality  is  steadily  improving  through  the  at- 
tractions it  has  for  men  of  wealth  who  love  a  homo 
amid  the  grandest  charms  of  Nature.  Koutes  have 
been  opened  in  various  dirc^ctions  from  Asheville  to 
develop  the  mountain  district.  One  railroad  goes  for 
a  hundred  miles  through  the  gorges  and  valleys 
southwest  ward  along  the  base  of  the  Great  Smoky 
range.  Another  route  is  southeast  through  the  ro- 
mantic pass  of  the  Tlickory-nut  Gap,  where  the 
Kocky  Broad  River  penetrates  the  Blue  Ridge,  a 
splendid  canyon  of  nine  miles,  with  cliffs  rising  fifteen 
hundred  feet  and  having  the  remarkable  Chimney 
Rock  built  on  high  alongside  the  gorge,  where  it 
stands  up  an  isolated  sentinel.  Bald  Mountain,  rising 
opposite,  is  celebrated  in  l\Irs.  Burnett's  Esmeralda. 
Caesar's  Head,  to  the  southward,  is  an  outlier  of  these 
mountain  ranges,  bordering  the  lowlands  ;  and  stand- 
ing on  top  of  its  southern  brow,  upon  a  precipice 
rising  almost  sheer  for  fifteen  hundred  feet,  one  can 
overlook  the  lower  regions  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away. 

The  French  Broad  River,  the  chief  stream  of  this 
charming  region,  got  its  name  from  the  early  hunters 
who  came  up  from  the  settled  regions  of  Carolina 
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ncaror  tlio  coast,  and  ponotratiii;^  tlm  iiioinitaiiis  ox- 
plorcd  it.  TIk!  (.Miorokoos  called  it  T.selica,  or  "  Tho 
lioarcr,"  a  not  inappropriate  name.  The  Imnters 
\\lio  came  tlirou<j^li  tlio  liliie  IJid^'e  by  the  Iliekory- 
nut  (iap  in  colonial  tinn's  followed  down  the  liocky 
liroad  that  Howed  out  ot'it  into  this  river,  which  was 
much  larger,  and  as  the  region  beyond  the  moun- 
tains was  then  controlled  by  the  French,  they  named 
it  the  French  liroad.  It  rises  in  the  lilue  liidgo 
ran^e  almost  on  the  South  Carolina  boundary,  and 
nearly  interlocks  its  headwat(!rs  with  those  of  the 
C^ongarec  flowing  out  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  upper 
waters  wind  for  forty  miles  through  a  beautifid  and 
fertile  valley,  but  in  approaching  Ashevillc  the 
scenery  changes,  the  hills  press  more  closely  upon 
the  stream,  its  course  becomes  more  rapid,  and  after 
a  swift  turmoil  it  plunges  down  the  cataract  at 
Mountain  Island.  Here  a  knob-topped  rock  rises 
fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  the  stream  forcing  its  way 
on  cither  hand  by  a  channel  cut  through  the  enclos- 
ing ridge,  and  it  descends  a  cataract  of  forty-five 
feet,  running  away  through  a  deep  abyss.  The 
river  passes  Ashevillc  and  flows  in  a  most  pictur- 
esque gorge  through  the  high  mountains,  every- 
where disclosing  new  beauties,  the  water  rushing 
and  roaring  over  ledges  and  boulders,  going  around 
sharp  bends,  receiving  gushing  tributaries  coming 
down  the  mountain  side  or  trickling  over  the  face  of 
some  broad  high  cliff.     Massive  rocks  rise  on  high, 
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and  the  road  is  oftoii  on  a  slielf  out  into  tlioir  face, 
the  rivor  ])<>ilin<^  alonj^  far  down  bolow.  Tlicn  tho 
valley  broadens,  and  here,  in  a  lovely  vale  sur- 
rounded by  tlic  mountains,  arc  the  Jsorth  Carolina 
Hot  8j»rin<:^s,  a  popular  resort,  Avith  a  climate  even 
mild(!r  in  winter  than  at  Asheville,  as  the  Great 
►Smoky  ranj^c  protects  it  f'-om  the  norrlicrn  blasts. 
The  curative  pro|)ert"'^s  <f  these  springs  are  effica- 
cious in  rheumatic  and  cuianeous  diseases.  ]>eyond, 
tho  bold  })recipices  overhanji;  the  road  and  river  that 
arc  known  as  the  Paint  Eocks,  -where  the  rushing 
torrent  forces  its  way  through  a  gorge  between  the 
Great  Smokv  and  liald  IMountains  and  then  emerges 
in  Tennessee,  to  tinally  fall  into  the  Tennessee  River 
at  the  jiuiction  with  the  llolston  Just  above  Knox- 
villc.  These  rocks  received  their  name  from  Indian 
pictures  and  signs  painted  npon  them.  William  Gill- 
more  8imms,  tlic  Carolina  author,  tells  in  Tsdka  the 
legend  of  this  s})ot,  founded  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Cherokees  that  a  siren  lives  on  the  French  Broad 
Avho  allures  the  hunter  to  the  stream  and  strangles 
liim  in  her  embrace.  Thus  have  tho  American 
aborigines  reproduced  in  their  way  on  this  beauti- 
ful river  the  romantic  legends  of  the  Lurelie  Rock  on 
the  Rhine,  where,  the  ancient  German  legend  tells  ns 
so  interestingly,  there  dwelt  another  beautiful  siren 
whose  seductive  music  lured  her  lovers  to  the  rock, 
when  she  drowned  them  in  the  waves  washing  its 
base. 
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(^\i;f»LI\A  AXD  rSF-OKOIA. 
Enstw.srd  from  the  Blue  l*l(l<;'o  tlio  oxtondod  linn 
of  tlio  ]*I"(linoiit  lir.TiK'h  <»f  iho  Soutlioni  Knilway 
parallels  the  base  of  tli(;  I'aii^e;  (»ii  its  route  from 
Wasliin<^ton  southwest  to  Atlanta.  The  railroad 
from  Ashcville  southeast  to  (^)luml)ia  and  Charles- 
ton crosses  it  at  Spartanshuri:^  in  South  (Carolina. 
This  is  a  pros])erous  little  town  in  a  region  of  iron 
and  gold-mines,  with  also  n  development  of  mineral 
springs,  attractive  as  a  summer  resort  to  the  people 
of  Charleston  and  residents  of  the  South  Carolina 
lowlands.  Ten  miles  northeast  of  Spartansburg  is 
tlie  Kevolutionary  battlefield  of  the  C()W})ens,  getting 
its  name  from  the  adjacent  cow-pasture  in  the  olden 
time.  Here  on  a  hill-range  called  the  Thickcty 
]\rountain,  January  17,  1781,  the  liritish  under 
Tarlcton  were  signally  defeated.  The  railway  passes 
tlirough  a  rolling  country,  and  thirty-thret;  miles 
farther  northeast  is  King's  ]\[ountain,  where  the  pre- 
vious battle  was  fouglit,  October  7,  1780,  in  Avhicli 
the  Iiritish  under  Colonel  Ferguson  were  also  de- 
featcd  and  a  large  part  of  their  forces  captured,  lie- 
vond,  the  boundary  is  crossed  from  South  to  North 
Carolina  and  Charlotte  is  reached,  having  cotton  fac- 
tories and  gold  mines  and  twelve  thousand  people, 
the  county-seat  of  ^lecklenburg,  "svhere  the  famous 
resolutions  were  passed,  ]\Iay  20,  1775,  demanding 
iiide[iendence.    Farther  northeast  is  Salisbury,  where 
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was  located  one  of  tlie  chief  Confederate  pristMis 
duritijjj  tlic  Civil  War,  and  the  National  Cemetery 
now  contains  the  graves  of  over  twelve  thousand 
soldiers  who  died  tlnu'c  in  captivity.  Beyond  this, 
the  Yadkin  IJivc  :*  is  crossed,  and  the  route  enters 
the  tobacco  district.  II(>re  is  Greensboro',  and  near 
it  the  Revolutionary  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House 
was  fought  March  15,  1781,  when  Lord  Cornwallis 
defeated  General  Greene.  To  the  eastward  is 
Cha])el  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  with  three  hundred  students.  Farther  east 
is  the  great  tobacco  town  of  Durham,  with  large  fac- 
tories and  six  thousand  people  siipported  by  this  in- 
dustry, whose  education  is  cared  for  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege, which  has  been  mtniilicently  endowed  by  the 
tobacco  i)rinces  Colonels  Duke  and  Carr.  Twenty- 
live  miles  still  farther  east  is  Raleigh,  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina,  a  city  of  iiftcen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, built  on  high  ground  near  the  Neuse  River. 
It  has  a  central  Union  Square  from  which  fine  streets 
diverge,  and  lusrc  is  located  the  impressive  State 
House,  modelled  after  the  Parthenon.  Raleigh  has 
various  })ublic  institutions,  and  large  cemeteries  where 
the  dead  of  both  armies  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War 
arc  buried. 

The  Congarce  River,  flowing  southeast  out  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  intersects  the  extensive  Pine  Barrens  of 
South  Carolina,  and  here  on  the  railway  route  from 
Asheville  via  Spartansburg  to  Charleston  is  the  South 
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Cnrolina  State  capital,  Columbia.  Tt  is  built  ou  tlio 
blufts  along  the  river,  a  few  miles  below  its  falls,  and 
in  a  charming  location,  the  view  of  the  valley  from 
the  grounds  of  the  Executive  JMansion  and  Arsenal 
Mill  being  very  line.  The  South  Carolina  State 
House  is  a  ma^rnificent  buildinj'  on  which  a  larjjre 
sum  has  been  expended,  and  in  the  grounds  is  a 
monument  to  the  Palmetto  Regiment  of  South  Caro- 
linians who  served  with  distinction  in  the  Avar  with 
]\Iexico.  It  was  here  that  the  Nullification  Ordinance 
was  passed  in  1832,  and  the  Secession  Ordinance  in 
December,  1860.  General  Sherman,  on  his  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  in  February,  1805,  occu})ied 
Columbia,  when,  unfortunately,  the  city  was  set  lire 
and  a  large  portion  destroyed.  The  Pine  Barrens 
and  sand  hills  of  South  Carolina  stretch  southwest- 
ward  from  the  Congaree  to  the  Savann.ah  River,  and 
in  this  region  is  the  popular  winter  resort  of  Aiken, 
surrounded  by  vast  forests  of  fragrant  pines  growing 
in  a  soil  of  white  sand,  the  t(»wn  being  a  gem  in  the 
way  of  gardens  and  shrubbery  which,  with  the  balmy 
atmosphere,  make  it  additionally  attractive.  While 
Aiken  does  not  hav(!  a  large  })oj)ulation,  yet  it  has 
very  wide  streets  to  acconnnodate  them,  the  nuiin 
avenue  being  two  hundrt'd  and  five  feet  and  the  cross 
t^trects  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  Its  attract- 
iveness of  climate  is  condensed  into  the  statement 
tliat  the  Aiken  winter  is  "  four  months  of  June."  A 
lew  miles  westward  is  the  Savannah  River,  and  here 
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nt  tlie  licatl  of  navi<^ati()n  is  Augusta,  Gcorj^ia,  on 
the  western  bank,  a  great  cotton  mart  and  scat  of 
textile  factories,  wliidi  have  attracted  a  population 
of  thirty-five  tliousand,  the  city  being  known  as  the 
"Lowell  of  the  South."  The  .Sibley  Cotton  :Mill  is 
regarded  as  being  architecturally  the  handsomest 
factory  in  the  world.  The  Avhole  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  an  almost  universal  cotton-field,  thus  furnish- 
ing the  raw  materials  for  this  industry.  Near  this 
mill  stands  the  tall  chimney  of  the  Confederate  Pow- 
der Works,  left  as  a  grim  memorial  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  various  mills  are  served  by  canals  bringing  the 
water  for  power  from  the  Savannah  River  at  a  higher 
level  above  the  city,  with  an  ample  fall.  Augusta  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  South- 
ern cities,  having  wide  tree-embowered  streets  and 
many  ornate  buildings,  and  it  fortunately  escaped  in- 
jury during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  laid  out  by 
General  Oglethorpe,  the  Georgia  founder,  on  the 
same  artistic  })lan  as  Savannah,  and  ho  named  it 
after  the  English  princess,  Augusta.  The  Savannah 
lliver,  the  hirgcst  of  Georgia,  and  forming  the 
boundary  with  South  Carolina,  rises  in  the  ]31uc 
Kidge  in  close  proximity  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Chattahoochee.  Its  initial  streams, 
the  Tugaloo  and  Kiowee,  unite  in  the  Piedmont  dis- 
trict to  form  the  Savannah,  which  then  flows  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  past  Augusta  and  Savannah 
to  the  sea. 
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The  ChfitLihooclicc  was  the  Indian  "  river  of  the 
])ictnreil  rocks."  Its  hcad-stroains  rise  in  the  lihie 
Kid^e  in  uortlieastern  Georgia,  and  flowing  south- 
west and  afterwards  soutli,  it  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State.  Then  uniting  witli  the  Flint 
liiver,  the  two  make  the  Appalachieola,  which,  cross- 
ing Florida,  empties  into  the  Gulf.  The  Chatta- 
lioochee  in  its  course  })asses,  about  seven  miles  from 
the  Georgia  capital,  Atlanta,  the  "  Gate  City,"  the 
metropolis  of  the  ^'  Empire  State  of  the  South,"  and 
the  chief  Southern  railway  centre.  ])eing  largely  a 
growth  of  the  railway  system  of  the  "  New  South," 
the  city  is  })ictures(piely  situated  on  a  hilly  surface, 
elevated  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  laid 
out  in  the  form  of  a  circle  of  about  four  miles  radius 
around  the  Union  Passenger  Depot,  which  is  the 
central  point.  The  first  house  was  built  at  this  place 
in  18.3(),  on  an  Indian  trail  to  the  crossing  of  the 
(*liattahoochee,  whither  a  railroad  was  projected,  and 
for  several  years  it  was  called,  for  this  reason.  Ter- 
minus, being  afterwards  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
]\Iarthasville,  and  named  after  the  Georgia  Governor 
Lumpkin's  daughter.  In  1845,  the  first  railroads 
^vere  constructed  connecting  it  with  the  seaboard, 
and  soon  becoming  a  tobacco  and  cotton-mart,  it 
grew  rapidly,  and  in  1847  was  incorporated  as  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  having   about  twenty-five,  hundred 
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people.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  leading 
Confederate  dejjot  of  supplies,  but  its  great  growtli 
has  come  since,  and  largely  through  the  development 
of  the  railway  system  and  manufactures,  so  that  now 
the  city  and  suburbs,  which  arc  extensive,  have  a 
])opulation  approximating  two  hundred  thousand. 
Its  State  Capitol  is  an  impressive  building,  costing 
$1,000,000,  and  it  has  many  imposing  business 
and  public  structures  and  fine  private  residences. 
Joel  Cliandler  Harris,  Uncle  Jlcinus,  is  a  resident  of 
Atlanta.  Its  great  historical  event  was  the  memor- 
able siege  during  the  Civil  War.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  city  made  it  of  vital  imj)ortance  to 
the  Confederacy.  General  Sherman,  in  his  advance 
southward  from  Chattanooga  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1804,  steadily  fought  and  outflanked  the 
Confederates,  until  in  July  they  fell  back  behind 
the  Chattahoochee  and  took  a  line  covering  Atlanta, 
General  Ilood  assuming  connnand  July  17th.  Sher- 
man crossed  the  Chattahoochee  and  then  Hood  re- 
tired to  the  intrench ments  around  the  city.  For 
several  weeks  there  were  manoeuvres  and  battles 
around  Atlanta,  until  near  the  end  of  August,  when 
Sherman  had  got  behind  the  city,  cutting  the  railways 
supplying  it.  On  the  night  of  September  1st,  Hood 
evacuated  Atlanta,  and  next  day  Sherman  entered. 
In  this  great  siege  and  in  the  previous  contests  from 
Chattanooga  the  losses  of  the  two  armies  were  sixty- 
six  thousand  men,  each  army  having  been  repeatedly 
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reinforced.  This  caj)tiirc  sealed  tlic  doom  of  the 
Confederacy,  althougli  there  were  subse{juent  battles 
and  movements  around  Athuita  until  November. 
Then  Sherman,  reinforcing  General  Thomas  at  Nash- 
ville, and  leaving  him  to  take  care  of  Hood,  ran  back 
all  the  surplus  property  and  su})plie8  to  Chattanooga, 
broke  up  the  railway,  cut  the  telegraph  behind  him, 
burnt  Atlanta  November  12th,  and  on  the  15th 
started  on  his  finnous  "  March  to  the  Sea,"  to  cut  the 
Confederacy  in  two,  capturing  Savannah  in  Decem- 
ber. The  destruction  of  Atlanta  was  almost  com- 
plete, every  building  being  burnt  exce})ting  a  few  in 
the  centre,  and  a  number  of  scattcM'ed  dwellings  else- 
where. After  peace  came,  however,  the  restoration 
of  Atlanta  was  rapitl  and  thorough,  and  it  is  now  one 
<jf  the  most  progressive  and  wealthy  Southern  cities. 
It  was  Sherman's  "March  to  the  Sea"  which  fur- 
nished the  theme  for  one  of  the  most  inspiriting  songs 
of  the  Civil  War,  "  Marching  Through  Georgia": 

"Bring  the  good  old  bugle,  boys  !  we'll  sing  another  song — 
Sing  it  with  a  spirit  that  will  start  the  world  along, 
8ing  it  as  we  used  to  sing  it  fifty  thousand  strong, 
While  we  were  marching  tlwough  Georgia. 

Chorus — "  '  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  we  bring  the  Jubilee  ! 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  f  tlie  flag  that  makes  you  free  I' 
So  we  sang  the  chorus  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

"  How  the  darkies  shouted  wli«n  tliey  heard  tlie  joyful  sound  ! 
IIdw  tlie  turkeys  gobbled  which  our  commissary  found  I 
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How  the  sweet  potatoes  even  started  from  the  ground, 
Wliile  we  were  niurching  through  Cleorghi. — Chorus. 

''  So  we  made  a  thoroughfare  for  Free(U)in  and  lier  train. 
Sixty  miles  in  hititude — three  hundred  to  the  main, 
Treason  lltd  before  us,  f(»r  resistance  was  in  vain. 
While  we  were  marching  through  (leorgia." — Chorus. 

The  railway  leading  north  from  Atlanta  to  Chat- 
tanooga exhibits,  throughout  the  line,  relics  of  Sher- 
man's protracted  struggle  with  the  Confederates  as 
he  })ressed  southward,  and  they  o])posing  him  were 
repeatedly  outflanked  and  retired  to  new  defenses. 
Long  ranges  of  hills  cross  the  country  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  and  on  their  crests  are  the  re- 
mains of  massive  breastworks  and  battlements  which 
tiine  is  gradually  obliterating.  Dalton,  Kesaca  and 
Allatoona  were  all  formidable  defensive  works,  and 
each  in  turn  was  outflanked.  Kome,  the  chief  town 
on  this  route,  now  has  seven  thousand  people  and 
various  factories.  To  the  westward  of  Atlanta  the 
railway  le.ids  a  hundred  miles  to  Anniston,  Alabama, 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Kidgc  among  the  rich 
beds  of  Alabama  iron-ores,  and  then  to  Talladega, 
the  Indian  "  village  on  the  border,"  Avherc  General 
Jackson  fought  one  of  his  severest  battles  with  the 
Creeks.  It  is  now  a  busy  manufacturing  town. 
Beyond  is  the  great  industrial  city  of  IMrminghani 
with  thirty-five  thousand  people,  founded  in  1871,  a 
phenomenal  development  of  the  "  New  South,"  its 
industry  being  exhibited  in   enormous  iron  and  steel 
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mills,  fomidrios,  and  similar  ostablislimcnts.  Near 
the  city  is  its  El  Dorado,  the  Ked  IMountaiii  contain- 
iii<^  vast  stores  of  hematite  iron-ores,  with  abundant 
coal  and  limestone,  minerals  whicli  have  made  Ala- 
bama the  third  iron-producinf^  commonwealth  in  the 
United  States,  three-fourths  of  it  being  made  in  the 
liinningham  district.  Nearby  is  another  iron  town 
of  recent  foundation,  Bessemer,  and  a  short  distance 
to  the  southwest  the  old  Alabama  city  of  Tuscaloosa, 
the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ahibama.  This  Indian 
word  means  the  "  Black  A^'^arrior,"  and  thus  Avas 
named  the  river,  Tuscaloosa  being  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  151ack  Warrior.  The 
tradition  is  that  before  the  white  man  knew  this  re- 
gion it  was  held  by  a  })roud  and  powerful  Indian 
tribe.  When  l)e  Soto  came  along  in  1540,  search- 
ing for  gold,  he  encountered  these  Indians,  whose 
sachem  was  the  fearless  and  haughty  black  giant 
Tuscaloosa.  Jiy  stratagem  De  Soto  captured  the 
giant  and  carried  him  oif  a  hostage  down  to  jNIobile, 
whence  he  afterwards  escaped.  This  old  city  is 
shown  on  a  French  map  of  Louisiana  published  in 
1720. 

Southeast  of  Atlanta  is  IMacon,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Ocmulgee  lliver,  a  prominent  cotton- 
t^Iiipping  city,  with  twenty-tive  thousand  people. 
Here  is  the  W  esh'yan  Female  College  with  four  liun- 
(Ircd  students,  founded  in  1830,  and  said  to  be  the 

oldest  female  college  in  the  world.      To  the  south- 
VoL.  III.— 87 
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wanl,  at  Aiidcr.sonvilK',  was  tlic  g^reat  Stockade 
Prison  of  tilt!  Civil  War,  wlioro  larjjfo  miinbers  of 
captured  Union  soldi(!rs  were  confined,  beinjjf  so 
badly  treated  that  thirteen  thousand  of  them  died. 
Henry  Wirtz,  a  Swiss  adventurer,  was  in  charge, 
and  the  Conl'ederate  authorities  in  two  official  re[)orts 
attributed  the  excessive  mortality  to  the  bad  man- 
agement of  the  prison.  A  military  court  after  the 
close  of  the  war  convicted  Wirtz  of  excessive  cru- 
elty, and  he  was  executed  in  November,  1805.  The 
prison-grounds  arc  now  a  j)ark,  a  memorial  monu- 
ment has  been  erected,  and  in  an  extensive  National 
Cemetery  the  dead  soldiers  are  buried.  'Southward 
of  Atlanta  is  Columbus,  with  thirty-iive  thousand 
people  and  large  cotton,  woollen  and  flour-mills,  one 
of  the  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  stands  on  the  Chattahoochee,  which  here 
rushes  down  rocky  ra})ids,  providing  an  admirable 
water-power  improved  by  a  massive  dam.  The 
river  is  navigable  to  the  Gulf;  and  its  steamboats 
have  a  large  trade. 

ATLANTA   TO   MOBILE. 

Proceeding  southwest  from  Atlanta,  the  route 
crosses  the  Chattahoochee  at  West  Point,  another 
shipping  port  for  the  vast  cotton  plantations  of  this 
region,  whence  steamboats  take  the  cotton-bales 
down  to  the  (Julf.  lieyond  is  Tuskegee  in  Ala- 
bama, where  is    located  the   iamous   Industrial  and 
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Normal  Institute  for  colored  youth,  conducted  by 
Booker  T.  Wa.sliingtou,  the  distinguished  colored 
educationalist,  Avho  \vas  born  a  slave  in  \'ir<j;iuia.  It 
Avas  founded  in  a  small  way  by  him  in  1881  to  meet 
tlie  needs  of  education,  aiul  partii'ulai'ly  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  colored  race, 
and  having  greatly  grown,  has  sent  out  nearly  four 
hundred  of  its  graduates  throughout  the  South, 
Avherc  they  arc  teaching  others  of  their  people.  It 
has  seventy  instructors  and  over  a  thousand  stu- 
dents ;  its  lands  cover  nearly  four  s(juarc  miles  aiul 
tliere  arc  forty-two  buildings,  many  of  them  sub- 
stantial brick  structures  erected  by  the  students,  the 
])roj)erty  being  valued- at  $300,000.  Great  attention 
is  given  to  manual  training,  and  this  institution,  en- 
tirely supported  by  donations  and  requiring  $75,000 
annually  for  its  expenses,  is  doing  a  great  Avork  in 
furthering  the  advancement  of  the  colored  race  in 
tlie  South. 

A  short  distance  westward,  the  Alabama  River  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallajjoosa, 
and  coming  down  a  winding  course  a  f(nv  miles  from 
the  junction,  sweeps  around  a  grand  bend  to  then  go 
away  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  ultimately  seek 
llie  Gulf.  The  story  is  that  a  wearied  Creek  Indian, 
seeking  quiet  in  the  far-off  land,  wandered  out  of 
the  mountains  to  the  fertile  plains  of  this  attractive 
region.  Charmed  by  the  scenery  and  the  beauties 
of  the  valley,  when  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  river 
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lie  gazod  al)out  liiin,  and  thvn  struck  liis  spear  into 
tlu;  cartli,  sa}  in<^'  Ahibanui — "Jlure  mc  licst."  At 
this  grand  bend  of  the  river,  npon  a  circle  of  hills 
surrounded  by  rich  farming  lands,  is  ^fontgoniery, 
the  ca[»i*al  of  Alabama.  There  was  an  Indian  vil- 
lage here  in  remote  times,  and  traders  came  to  the 
place,  so  that  graibially  a  settlement  grew,  which  in 
1817  was  made  a  town  and  named  after  the  unfor- 
tunate General  Montgomery  who  fell  in  storming 
Quebec.  The  bluffis  rise  to  Capitol  Hill,  crowned 
with  the  State  House,  a,  small  but  imposing  structure, 
having  from  its  elevated  dome  an  extensive  view. 
Here  was  organized  the  (iovernment  of  the  Confed- 
crate  States  in  February,  1801,  continuing  until  the 
capital  was  removed  to  Kichmond  the  following  iMay. 
In  the  grounds  there  is  a  handsome  Confederate 
IMonument.  There  are  thirty  thousand  people  in 
]\[ontgomery,  and  it  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton, 
gathered  from  the  adjacent  districts,  shipped  down 
the  river  to  M  )bile  and  also  by  railroad  to  Savannah 
for  export.  In  the  suburbs  are  many  old-fashioned 
plantation  residences,  and  the  adjacent  country  is 
largely  a  cotton-Held,  the  great  Southern  staple 
growing  luxuriantly  on  the  black  soils  of  this  region. 
The  Alabama  people  devote  themselves  chiefly  to 
cotton-growing,  and  this  industry  leads  throughout 
the  vast  section  of  the  South  below  the  Tennessee 
boundary.  This  great  product  is  the  leading  foreign 
export  of  the  United  States,  and  being  indirectly  the 
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cause  of  tlio  Civil  Wjir,  it  brou^lit  to  tlio  Con- 
ft'ileracy  the  sympatliy  of  the  iwitioii.s  of  Kiiropo, 
V  liic'h  were  tlic  chief  coiisuincr.s.  Cotton  is  said 
to  liavo  originated  in  India,  and  in  America  was 
lirst  cultivated  for  its  flowers  in  ]\rarvland.  It 
was  not  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv,  however,  that  the  invention  by  Kii 
AVhitney  of  the  cotton-gin  CTiabled  the  seeds  to 
be  easily  removed  from  the  lint,  and  thus  enlarged 
the  uses  of  cotton,  so  that  a  rapid  increase  was 
given  its  growth  and  also  its  manufacture  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  Pioth  the  seed  and  the 
lint  are  now  used,  the  former  producing  valuable 
oil. 

The  Alabama  River  flows  a  winding  course  from 
j\Iontgomcry  southwest  to  ]\Iobile  Bay,  first  going 
westward  to  Selma.  It  passes  a  region  of  the  finest 
cotton  lands,  where  originally  the  old  southern  plan- 
tation system  reached  its  richest  development,  and 
where  the  modern  })lan  of  smaller  farms  has  been 
making  some  headwav  since  the  Civil  War.  8elma 
is  the  cntrcjtot  of  what  is  known  as  the  Alabama 
"  lilack  P)elt,"  built  on  a  high  bluff  along  the  river, 
and  has  cotton  factories  and  other  industries,  includ- 
ing large  mills  for  crushing  the  cotton-seed  and  pro- 
ducing the  oil.  To  the  westward,  over  the  boundary 
of  the  State  of  IVIississippi,  is  ]\Ieridian,  a  manufac- 
turing town  of  fifteen  thousand  people,  which  has 
grown    around    a    railway   junction.     This  was   the 
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place  which  General  Sherman,  in  one  of  his  rapid 
marclics,  captured  in  February,  18G4,  and  destroyed, 
the  General  reporting  that  his  army  made  *'  the  most 
complete  destruction  of  railways  ever  beheld."  Far- 
ther westward,  on  Pearl  River,  is  Jackson,  the  capital 
of  Mississippi,  a  small  city  with  an  elaborate  State 
House.  The  Alabama  River  flows  southwest  from 
Selma  and  joins  the  Tombigbee  River  coming  from 
the  north,  the  stream  thus  formed  being  the  Mobile 
River.  A  few  miles  below  the  junction  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  the 
Tensas,  both  then  dividing  into  several  others  and 
making  a  sort  of  delta,  but  meeting  again  in  a  com- 
mon embouchure  at  the  head  of  ]\Iobile  Bay,  the  Mo- 
bile River  being  about  fifty  miles  long.  The  Tom- 
bigbec  River  is  four  hundred  and  iifty  miles  in 
length,  and  rises  in  the  hills  of  Northeastern  Missis- 
sippi. The  name  is  Indian,  and  means  the  "  coffin- 
makers,"  though  why  this  name  was  given  is  un- 
known. The  Tombigbee  became  celebrated  in  poli- 
tics in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  through  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  Treasury  at  Washington 
and  a  customs  ofliccr  at  Mobile,  Avherein  the  latter, 
being  asked  "  IIow  far  docs  the  Tombigbee  River 
run  up  ?"  replied  that  "  The  Tombigbee  River  docs 
not  run  up  ;  it  runs  down."  He  was  removed  from 
office  for  his  levity,  and  the  controversy  following, 
which  became  an  acrimonious  partisan  dispute,  gave 
the  river  its  celebrity. 
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Wlicn  Do  Soto  jonrucyofl  tlironjj^li  Florida  and  to 
tho  ]\Ils.si.ssij)pi  Ilivor,  lio  found  in  this  region  the 
powerful  tribe  of  JMuuvillians,  and  their  village  of 
Mavilla  is  mentioned  in  early  histories  of  Florida. 
From  this  is  derived  the  name  of  Mobile,  on  tho 
western  bank  of  the  river  near  the  head  of  jMobile 
])ay,  the  only  seaj)ort  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  was  the 
original  seat  of  French  colonization  in  the  southwest, 
and  for  a  f(!W  years  the  ca})ital  of  their  colony  of 
Louisiana.  It  was  settled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ei"hteenth  centurv.  In  1710  the  Sieur  do  Bienvillo 
transferred  the  earliest  French  colony  from  Biloxi 
to  ]\I()])il(^  liav,  and  manv  of  the  first  settlers  were 
French  Canadians.  In  1723,  however,  the  seat  of 
the  colonial  govermnent  was  renu)ved  from  ^Mobile  to 
New  Orleans.  In  17G3  this  region  was  transferred 
to  England  ;  in  1780  England  gave  it  to  Spain  *,  and 
in  1813  Spain  made  it  over  to  the  United  States. 
Tiie  city  is  laid  out  upon  a  plain  having  a  back- 
ground of  low  hills ;  its  broad  and  quiet  streets  are 
shaded  with  live  oaks  and  magnolias;  and  every- 
where are  gardens,  luxuriant  with  shrubbery  and 
llowers.  There  is  a  })opulation  approximating  thirty- 
hve  thousand,  but  the  city  docs  not  make  much 
progress,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a 
deep-water  channel,  though  this  has  been  better  ac- 
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complished  of  late.  Cotton  export  is  tlie  cliief  tratle. 
Tliere  arc  attractive  parks,  a  magniHcent  shell  road 
along  tlic  shore  of  the  bay  for  several  miles,  and  tine 
estates  -with  beautiful  villas  on  the  hills  in  the  sub- 
urbs. The  harbor  entrance  from  the  Gulf  is  pro- 
tected on  cither  hand  by  Fort  IMorgan  and  Fort 
Gaines,  while  the  remains  can  be  seen  of  several 
batteries  on  the  shores  of  the  bav,  relies  of  the  Civil 
AVar.  Over  on  Tensas  Itiver  is  a  ruin,  Spanish 
Fort,  one  of  the  early  colonial  defenses,  "while  in  the 
city  is  the  Guard  House  Tower,  a  quaint  old  struc- 
ture built  in  Spanish  style.  JMobile  was  held  by  the 
Confederates  throughout  the  war,  not  surrendering 
until  after  General  Lee  had  done  so  in  April,  ISO."), 
although  the  Union  forces  had  previously  captured 
the  harbor  entrance.  This  capture  was  one  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut's  achievements.  Having  opened  the 
INIississippi  River  in  18G3,  Farragut,  in  January, 
1804,  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  forts  at  the  en- 
trance to  IMolnlc  Bay,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  with  a  single  iron-clad  and  five  thousand  men  he 
could  take  the  city.  Several  months  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  attempt  was  made,  but  in  August  he 
got  together  a  fleet  of  four  i  n-clads  and  fourteen 
wooden  vessels,  and  on  the  5th  ran  past  the  forts  at 
the  entrance,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  in  Avhich 
one  of  his  ships,  the  Tecumseh,  was  sunk  by  striking 
a  torpedo,  and  he  lost  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
men.     During  the    fight,   Farragut  watched  it  and 
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gave  liis  directions  from  a  })lacc  high  up  in  the  main 
rigging  of  liis  flagsliip,  the  Hartford.  Shoal  water 
and  cliannel  obstructions  prevented  his  ascending  to 
the  city,  but  in  a  few  days  the  forts  surrendered,  tlie 
liarbor  was  lield,  and  bh)ckade-running,  wliich  liad 
been  very  profitable,  ceased. 

]\I<  MIe  ]^ay  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the 
coast  of  th(!  (inlf  of  jNIcxico.  Its  broad  waters  have 
low  shores,  backed  by  gentle  slopes  leading  up  to 
forest-dad  })lateaus  behind,  a  large  surface  being 
wooded  and  displaying  fine  magnolias  and  yellow 
])in(!s,  while  in  the  lowland  swamps  and  along  the 
water-courses  are  cypress,  and  interspersed  the  live 
oak,  festooned  with  gray  moss,  l^ut  almost  every- 
where Soutiiern  Alabama,  like  Florida,  displays 
splendid  pine  forests,  reminding  of  Longfellow's  in- 
vocation to  My  Cdthcdnd : 

"  Like  two  cathedral  towers  tlieso  stately  pines 

Uplift  their  fretted  suiumits  tipped  with  cones  ; 
The  arch  heneath  them  is  not  built  with  stones, 
Not  Art  hut  Nature  traced  these  lovely  lines, 
And  carved  this  gracefid  arabesque  of  vines  ; 
No  organ  but  the  wind  here  sighs  and  moans, 
No  sepulchre  conceals  a  martyr's  bones, 
No  marble  bishop  on  his  tomb  reclines. 
Enter  !  the  pavement,  carpeted  with  leaves. 
Gives  back  a  softened  echo  to  thy  tread  ! 
Listen  !  the  choir  is  singing  ;  all  the  birds, 
In  leafy  galleries  beneath  the  eaves, 
Are  singing  !     Listen,  ere  the  sound  be  fled. 

And  learn  there  may  be  worship  without  words." 
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And  in  garden  and  grove,  all  about,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  semi-tropical  flowers  and  shrubbery,  with 
their  rich  perfumes  crowned  by  the  delicious  orange 
tree,  whereof  lloyt  thus  pleasantly  sings : 

"  Yes,  sing  the  song  of  tlie  orange  tree, 
With  its  leaves  of  velvet  green  ; 
AVith  its  luscious  fruit  of  sunset  hue, 
Tiie  finest  that  ever  was  seen  ; 
I  The  grape  may  have  its  bacchanal  verse, 

I  To  praise  the  fig  we  are  free  ; 

i»  B)it  homage  I  i)ay  to  the  queen  of  all, 

*i  The  glorious  orange  tree." 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MLSSISSIPPI. 

The  Father  of  Waters— Its  Drainage  Area — The  Big  Miuldy — 
Sources  of  the  Missouri — The  (.rreat  F'alls — Fort  Benton — 
Sioux  City — Council  Bluffs — Omaha— St.  Joseph — Atcliison 
— Leavenworth  —  Lawrence  —  Topeka  —  Osowatoniie  —  John 
Brown — Kansas  Emigrants — The  Walls  of  Corn — Kansas 
City — Wyandotte  —  Chillicothc  —  Florida  —  Mark  Twain — 
Muscatine — Burlington — Nauvoo — Keokuk  —  Des  Moines — 
St.  Louis — Jefferson  Barracks — Egypt — Belmont — Columbus 
— Island  No.  10 — Fort  Pillow — The  Chickasaws — Memphis 
— Mississippi  River  Peculiarities — Its  Deposits  and  Cut-Offs 
— The  Alluvial  Bottom  Lands— St.  Francis  Basin — Helena- 
White  River — Arkansas  River — Fort  Smith — Little  Rock — 
Arkansas  Hot  Springs — Washita  River — Napoleon — Yazoo 
Basin — Vicksburg — Natchez  Indians — Natchez — Red  River 
— Texarkana — Shreveport — Red  River  Rafts — Atcliafalaya 
River — Baton  Rouge — Biloxi— Beauvoir — Pass  Christian — 
New  Orleans— Battle  of  New  Orleans— Lake  Pontchartrain — 
The  Mississippi  Levees — Crevasses — The  Delta  and  Passes 
— The  Balize  —  The  Forts  —  South  Pass  —  Eads  Jetties — 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

THE    Um   MUDDY. 

The  great  "  Father  of  Waters,"  with  its  many 
tributaries,  drains  a  territory  of  a  million  and  a  half 
square  miles,  in  whieh  live  almost  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  The  length  of  the 
Mississippi  River  from  Lake  Itasca  to  the  Gulf  of 
]\Iexico  is  about  twenty-six  hundred  miles,  the  actual 
distance  in  a  direct  line  being  but  sixteen  hundred 

and  sixty  miles.     Its  name  comes  from  the  Ojibway 
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words  3Iisi  Scjw,  nicaiiinf^  the  "  great  river,  flowing 
every wlierc,"  and  the  early  exj)lorers  spelled  it  *'  Me- 
sasippi."  The  Iroquois  called  it  the  Kahnalnveyo- 
kah,  having  much  the  same  meaning.  The  upper 
Avaters  of  the  Mississippi  have  already  been  described 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  taken  in  connection  with 
its  chief  tributary,  the  Missouri,  it  is  one  of  the 
longest  rivers  in  the  world,  the  distance  from  the 
source  to  the  Gulf  being  almost  forty-two  hundred 
miles.  The  Dakotas  called  this  stream  Minni-sJiosha, 
or  the  "  muddy  water,"  and  its  popular  name  through- 
out the  Northwest,  from  the  turbid  current  it  carries, 
has  come  to  be  the  "  Big  Muddy."  The  head 
streams  rise  in  Idaho,  the  I'Jda  Hoc  of  the  Nez 
Perces,  meaning  the  "  Light  on  the  Mountains,"  and 
in  Wyoming.  The  name  of  the  Indian  nation 
through  whose  lands  its  upper  waters  flow — the  Da- 
kotahs — means  the  "  Confederate  People,"  indicating 
a  league  of  various  tribes.  The  Mississi})pi  drains 
practically  the  whole  country  between  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  "  Continental 
Divide  "  of  the  Rockies  on  the  west. 

The  Missouri  River  is  formed  in  southwestern 
Montana,  by  the  union  of  the  Jcff*erson,  Madison  and 
Gallatin  Rivers.  Its  length  from  the  source  of  the 
Madison  River  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  above  St.  Louis 
is  about  three  thousand  miles.  The  flrst  exploration 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  JMissouri  was  by  the  famous 
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expedition  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805,  who 

ascended  to   its  sources,   and  crossln;^  the   Kocklcs 

descended    the    Snake    and    Columbia    Kivers     into 

Oregon.     They  found   the  confluence   of  the  three 

rivers   niakin*^  the  IMissouri,  in  July,  and  called  it 

"  the  Three  Forks,"  at  the  same  time  naming  the 

rivers  after  President  Jefferson  and  his  Secretaries 

of  State  and  the  Treasury.     The  JMissouri,  from  the 

junction,  lirst  flows  northward  through  the  defiles  of 

the  Rockies,  and  breaks  out  of  the  mountain  Avail  in 

Prickly  Pear  Canyon,  at  the  Gate  of  the  IMountains, 

where    the    rocky  cliffs    rise    twelve    hundred    feet. 

Forty  miles  northeast  it  goes  down  its  Great  Falls  to 

a  lower  plateau,  having  a  total  descent  of  nearly  five 

hundred  feet,  the  stream  contracting  in  the  gorge  to 

a  width  of  three  hundred  yards,  and  tumbling  over 

repeated    cascades,    with    intervening   rapids.     The 

J  Hack  Eagle  descends  fifty  feet.  Colter's  Falls  twelve 

feet,  the   Crooked  Falls  twenty  feet,  the   Rainbow 

forty-eight  feet,  and  the  Great  Falls  ninety-two  feet, 

this  series  of  rapids  and  cascades  covering  a  distance 

of  sixteen  miles.     Lewis  and  Clark  were   the  first 

white  men  wdio  saw  these  magnificent  cataracts  of 

the   Upper  Missouri,  and  they  named  the  different 

falls.     The   Black  Eagle  was  named  from  the  fact 

tliat  on  an  island  at  its  foot  an  eagle  had  fixed  her 

nest    on    a    cottonwood    tree.     It   is  recorded   bv  a 

riiitcd    States  Engineer   officer  who   was   there    in 

1S()0,  that  the  eagle's  nest  then  still  remained  in  the 
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Cottonwood  tree  on  the  island,  bein^ij  occupied  by  a 
Ijald  eaji;le  of  lar^o  size.  A^'ain  in  1872  the  nest  and 
the  old  eagle  were  still  there,  and  from  the  longevity 
of  these  birds,  it  was  then  believed  to  be  the  same 
eagle  seen  in  1805.  The  old  eagle  nest  and  cotton- 
Avood  tree  arc  all  gone  now,  and  in  their  }tlace  are  a 
big  dam,  j)Ower-house  and  huge  ore-sinelter,  worked 
by  the  ample  water-power  of  the  fall.  The  flourish- 
ing town  of  (jlreat  Falls  gets  its  })ros})erity  from  these 
cataracts  and  is  a  prominent  locality  for  copper- 
smelting,  having  fifteen  thousand  people.  At  the 
head  of  river  navigation,  some  distance  farther  down, 
is  the  military  post  of  Fort  Benton.  The  river  then 
Hows  eastward  through  IMontana,  receives  the  Yellow- 
stone at  Fort  ])uford  and  turns  southeast  in  North 
Dakota,  })assing  IJismarck,  the  capital,  and  llowing 
south  and  southeast  it  becomes  the  boundary  be- 
tween Nebraska  and  Kansas  on  the  west,  and  South 
Dakota,  Iowa  and  JMissouri  on  the  northeast.  Its 
course  is  through  an  alluvial  valley  of  great  fertility, 
from  which  it  gathers  the  sediment  with  which  its 
waters  are  so  highly  charged.  ]\[uch  of  the  adjacent 
territory  in  Dakota  and  jMontana  is  covered  by  the 
extensive  reservations  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Northwest,  where  the  remnants  now  live  a  semi- 
nomadic  life  under  military  guardianship  and  govern- 
ment control.  The  river  flows  past  Yankton,  a  sup- 
ply post  for  these  reservations,  which  being  the  settle- 
ment farthest  up-stream,  was  thus  named  Yankton, 
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moanlnj^  "  tlie  vill.-i;;*'  at  tlic  end."  Sonio  distance 
Im'Iow,  tlio  l»ii,^  Sioux  Kiver  flows  in,  fonniii^  the 
l)oundary  botwocMi  Dakota  and  Iowa,  and  how,  is 
Sioux  City,  wliero  tliein;  arc  forty  thousand  people, 
nuu'Ii  trade,  and  important  nianulaetures. 

lU'low  here  lived  the  Oinaha.s,  or  "  u})-streain " 
Indians,  and  soon  the  IVlissouri  in  its  onward  course 
Hows  between  Oinalia  and  (Jouneil  Jilulfs.  ller(^  the 
bluffs  bordering  the  river  recede  for  some  distance 
on  the  eastern  bank,  making  a  broad  plain  adjoining 
lli(^  shore,  Avliither  the  Indians  of  all  the  region  for- 
merly came  to  hold  their  councils  and  make  treaties. 
A  settlement  naturally  grew  at  the  Council  Bluffs, 
which  is  now  a  city  of  twenty-five  thousand  people 
on  the  plain  and  adjacent  liills,  with  fine  residences 
ill  the  niunerous  glens  intersecting  the  bluffs  in  every 
direction.  Three  bridges  cross  the  Missouri  to 
( hiiaha,  on  the  western  shore,  two  for  railways^  one 
ol'  them  being  the  great  steel  bridge  carrying  over 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  pioneer  railroad  constructed  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Omaha  is  the  cliicf  city  of  Ne- 
braska, the  State  receiving  its  name  from  the  Ne- 
l)i'a:>ka  river,  meaning  the  '^  place  of  broad  shallow 
waters."  Omaha  has  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  and  is  built  on  a  wide  plateau  ele- 
vated about  eighty  feet  above  the  river,  from  which 
it  gradually  slopes  upward.  It  dates  from  1854,  but 
•lid  not  receive  its  impetus  until  the  ct)mpletion  of 

till'    Pacific    Pailwav  converged   to   it  various  lines 
\oL.  III.— 88 
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briiij^in^  nn  ciiorniniis  trade.  From  its  position  at 
the  initial  point  it  is  known  as  tho  ''  (jJato  City." 
There  are  large  niannf'aetures  and  its  meat-packing 
industries  are  of  tlie  first  im})ortance,  wiiile  its  en- 
terprise is  giving  it  rapid  growtli.  Tlic  Union 
Pacific  Raih'oad  j)nrsues  its  route  westward  through 
Nebraska,  up  tlic  valley  of  the  Platte  River  for 
several  hundred  miles,  and  at  Fort  Omaha,  just 
north  of  the  city,  is  tho  military  headquarters  of 
the  Department. 

THE    STATK   OF   KANSAS. 

Various  great  railways  bound  to  the  West  cross 
the  Missouri  in  its  lower  course.  The  river  flows 
between  Kansas  and  IVIissouri,  and  here  are  St.  Jo- 
seph with  sixty  thousand  })eople,  immense  railway  and 
stock-yards,  and  many  factories ;  and  Atchison  with 
twenty  thousand  poj)ulation  and  large  Houring-mills, 
where  the  Atchison  railway  system  formerly  had  its 
initial  point,  though  now  it  traverses  the  .'ountry 
from  Chicago  southwest  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  PaciHc 
Ocean.  Leavenworth,  a  city  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, has  grown  at  the  site  of  Fort  Leavenworth, 
one  of  the  important  early  posts  on  the  Missouri.  To 
the  southward  the  Kaw  or  Kansas  River  flows  in, 
the  Indian  "Smoky  Water,"  coming  from  the  west, 
draining  the  greater  part  of  the  State  which  it  names. 
Upon  this  river  is  Lawrence,  the  seat  of  the  Kansas 
State  University,  having  a  thousand  students,  and  of 
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Ilaskoll  Instituto,  a  Govcrninont  traiiiinj^-school  for 
Ijidiau  boys  and  girls.      Westward  aloiif;;  the   Kansas 
Kivor  broadly   si)read  tlic  vast  and   t'ortilo   prairies 
making   the   agricultural   W(\'dtli   of   the  State,   and 
sixty-seven  miles  from  the  ^Missonii,  built  on  both 
sides  of  the   river,  is   Topeka,   the  capital,    having 
thirty-tivc  thousand  people,  large  mills  and  an  cxten- 
!?ive  tra(h3  with   tljc  surrounding  farm  district.     In 
tills  eastern  portion  of  Kansas,   prior   to   the   Civil 
War,  was   fought,    often   with    bloodshed,    the    pro- 
tracted border  contest  between  the  free-soil  and  i)ro- 
slavery  parties  for  the  })ossession  of  the  State,  that 
had  so  much  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  greater  con- 
flict.    When   Congress  passed  the  bill  in  1854  or- 
ganizing Nebraska  and  Kansas  into   territories,  an 
effort  began  to  establish  slavery,  and  the  JMissourians 
coming    over   the    border    tried    to    control.     They 
founded  Atchison  and  other  places  and  sent  in  set- 
tlers.    At    the    same    time    Aid  Societies    for  anti- 
slavery  emigrants  began  colonizing  from  New  Eng- 
land, large  numbers  thus  coming  to  preempt  lands. 
During  four  years  the  contests  went  on,  Lawrence 
and  other  towns  being  besieged  and  burnt.    The  first 
Free-State  Constitution  was    framed  at  Topeka  in 
1855,  which  Congress  would  not  approve,  and  the 
following  year  the  pro-slavery  Constitution  was  en- 
acted  at    Lecompton,    which    the    people    rejected. 
After  the  Civil  War  began,  Kansas  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1861  with  slavery  prohibited.     Among 
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the  fr"o-soilcrs  avIio  went  out  to  engage  in  these 
Kansas  conflicts  was  old  Jolni  Brown.  Near  the 
]\Iissouri  border,  to  the  southward  of  Kansas  River, 
is  tlic  little  town  of  Osowatomie,  in  the  early  seitle- 
mcnt  of  which  ]>rown  took  j)art.  Here  he  had  his 
fights  Avith  the  slavery  invaders  who  came  over  from 
]\Iissouri,  finally  burning  the  })lacc  and  killing  Brown's 
son,  a  tragedy  said  to  have  inspired  his  subse- 
quent crusade  against  Harper's  Ferry,  which  prac- 
tically opened  the  Civil  War.  A  monument  is 
erected  to  John  Bnnvn's  memory  at  Osawatomie. 
The  New  England  emigratioii  to  Kansas  in  those 
momentous  times  inspired  Whittier's  poem,  The 
Kansas  Emigrants : 

"  We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 
The  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  tlie  West,  as  tliey  the  East, 
The  hoiuestead  of  the  free  ! 

"  We  go  to  rear  a  wall  of  men 
On  Freedom's  southern  line, 
And  plant  beside  the  cotton-tree 
The  rugged  N'^rthern  pine  ! 

"  We're  flowing  from  onr  native  hills 
As  our  free  rivers  flow  ; 
The  blessing  of  our  Mother-land 
Is  on  us  as  we  go. 

"  We  go  to  plant  her  common  schools 
On  distant  prairie  swells, 
And  give  the  Sabbaths  of  tho  wild 
The  music  of  her  bells. 
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"  Upbcarinc;,  like  the  Ark  of  old, 
The  Bible  in  our  van, 
We  go  to  test  the  truth  of  (iod 
Against  the  fraud  of  man. 

**  No  pause  nor  rest,  save  where  the  streams 
That  feed  the  Kansas  run, 
Save  where  our  Pilgrim  gonfalon 
Shall  (lout  the  setting  sun  ! 

''  We'll  tread  the  prairie  as  of  old 
Our  fathers  sailed  the  sea, 
And  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 
The  homestead  of  the  free  !'" 

The  Civil  War  ended  all  these  conflicts,  and  since 
then  Kansas  has  been  eminently  peaceful.  It  is  now 
the  lcadin<^  State  of  the  corn  belt  which  broadly 
crosses  the  middle  of  the  United  States.  Its  vast 
corn  crops  make  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  as 
they  may  be  good  or  poor,  the  Kansan  is  in  joy  or 
despair.  One  year  the  farmers  will  be  overwhelmed 
Avith  debt ;  the  next  brings  an  ample  crop,  and  they 
pay  their  debts  and  arc  in  affluence.  Thus  throbs 
tlie  pulse  as  the  sunshine  and  rains  may  make  a  corn 
crop  in  the  State  that  sometimes  exceeds  three  hun- 
dicd  millions  of  bushels ;  and  then  there  arc  not 
cnoiigli  railway  cars  available  to  carry  away  the 
product.  In  a  good  crop  the  cornstalks  grow  to 
enormous  heights,  sometimes  reaching  twenty  feet 
to  the  surmounting  tassel,  and  a  tall  man  on  tip- 
toe can  about  touch  the  ears,  while  a  two-pound  ear 
is  a  custcmiary   weight,   with    thirty-live    ears  to  a 
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bushel.  TliesG  vast  cornfields,  watched  year  by 
year  and  crop  after  crop  by  the  hard-working  wife 
of  a  Kansas  farmer,  caused  her  to  write  the  touching 
lyric  which  has  become  the  Kansas  national  hymn, 
Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Allorton's  "  Walls  of  Corn  "  : 

"  Smiling  and  bcantiful,  lioaven'a  dome 
Bends  softly  over  our  prairie  home. 

**  But  the  wide,  wide  lands  that  stretched  uway 
Bef'  re  my  eyes  in  the  days  of  May  ; 

"  The  rolling  prairie's  billowy  swell, 
Breezy  upland  and  timbered  dell ; 

*'  Stately  mansion  and  hut  forlorn — 
All  are  hidden  by  walls  of  corn. 

*'  All  the  wide  world  is  narrowed  down 
To  walls  of  corn,  now  sere  an  J  brown, 

"  What  do  they  hold — these  walls  of  corn, 
Whose  banners  toss  in  the  breeze  of  morn  ? 

"  He  who  questions  may  soon  be  told — 
A  great  State's  wealth  thcoo  walls  enfold. 

*'  No  sentinels  guard  these  walls  of  corn. 
Never  is  sounded  the  warder's  horn  ; 

"Yet  the  pilhirs  are  hung  with  gleaming  gold. 
Left  all  unbarred,  though  thieves  are  bold. 

"  Clothes  and  food  for  the  toiling  poor  ; 
Wealth  to  heaj)  at  the  rich  man's  door  ; 

*'  Meat  for  the  healthy,  and  balm  for  him 
Who  moans  and  tosses  in  chamber  dim  ; 

"Shoes  for  the  barefoot ;  pearls  to  twine 
In  the  scented  tresses  of  ladies  line  ; 

"  Things  of  »ise  for  the  lowly  cot 
Where  (bless  the  corn  !)  want  coii;eth  not ; 
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"  Luxuries  rare  for  the  raansiou  gran<l, 
Booty  for  thieves  that  rob  the  land — 

"  All  these  things,  anil  so  many  more 
It  would  fdl  a  book  but  to  name  them  o'er, 

"  Arc  hid  and  held  in  these  walls  of  corn 
Whose  banners  toss  in  the  breez-e  of  morn. 

"  Where  do  they  stand,  these  walls  of  corn, 
Whose  banners  toss  in  the  breeze  of  morn? 

"  Open  the  atlas,  conned  by  rule, 
In  the  olden  days  of  the  district  school. 

"  Point  to  this  rich  and  bounteous  land 
That  yields  such  fruits  to  the  toiler's  hand. 

"  '  Treeless  desert,'  they  called  it  then. 
Haunted  by  beasts  and  forsook  by  men. 

"  Little  they  knew  what  wcaltii  untold 
Lay  hid  where  the  desolate  prairies  rolled. 

*'  Who  would  have  dared,  with  brush  or  pen. 
As  this  land  is  now,  to  paint  it  then? 

"  And  how  would  the  wise  ones  have  laughed  in  scorn 
Had  pr()})het  foretold  these  walls  of  corn 
Whose  banners  toss  in  the  breeze  of  morn." 

The  Kansas  River  flows  into  tlie  Missouri  at  Kan- 
sas City,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  IMissoiiri  Valley, 
entirely  the  growth  of  the  period  since  the  Civil 
A\ar,  throug-li  the  prodigious  development  of  the 
railways.  There  are  two  cities  where  the  Missouri 
is  crossed  by  three  fine  bridges,  and  having  two  hun- 
(h-ed  thousand  people,  the  larger  being  Kansas  City 
iu  Missouri,  on  the  southern  river  bank,  and  the 
otiier  adjoining   is   Kansas  City   or  Wyandotte,  tlie 
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largest  city  in  Kansas,  tlirough  wliicli  the  Kansas 
River  flows.  The  two  cities  are  separated  by  the 
State  boundary  between  Kansas  and  IMissouri.  Next 
to  Chicago,  this  i)lacc  has  the  largest  stock-yards  and 
packing-house  plants,  and  docs  an  enormous  trade;  in 
cattle,  meats  and  grain,  many  railroads  radiating  in 
all  directions.  The  site  was  originally  the  home  of 
the  Wyandotte  Indians  who  were  removed  here  from 
C)hio  in  1843.  The  town  of  Wyandotte  had  a  small 
j)opulation  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  but  th(^  growth  did 
not  begin  until  after  the  close  of  that  conllict  had 
stimulated  railway  building  aiul  western  colonization, 
and  being  on  the  trail  from  the  JMissouri  Kiver  to  the 
southwest,  this  gave  the  iirst  im})etus.  These  cities 
now  have  a  ra})id  expansion,  and  are  the  greatest 
railway  centres  west  of  the  j\Iississippi  River,  their 
lines  going  to  the  Gulf  of  IMexico  and  the  Pacific 
through  sections  of  country  which  arc  rapidly  popu- 
lating and  developing  vast  agricultural  and  mineral 
products. 

The  IMissouri  River  traverses  the  entire  State  of 
IMissouri  in  winding,  turbid  current  from  Avest  to  east. 
It  passes  Jefferson  City,  the  State  Capital,  having 
about  seven  thousand  people,  and  just  below  receives 
the  Osage  River  coming  up  from  the  southwest.  At 
Chillicothc  to  the  northwest  is  buried  Nelson  Kneiss, 
who  composed  the  nnisic  for  Tlu)mas  Dinin  Eng- 
lish's })oj)ular  ballad  of  Jicn  BoJf ;  and  at  Florida,  to 
the  northeast,  was  born    in    November,    1835,    the 
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Immorlst,  Samuel  L.  Clomcns,  Marh  Tirnin.  Cap- 
tain 8c'll(!rs,  Avlio  f'uriiislied  river  news  tu  the  Now 
Orleans  Picof/nnr,  hixd  used  this  itoni-dr-jilMnic,  and 
(lying  in  1803,  (Jh'inens  adopted  it.  Twenty  miles 
above  St.  Louis  th(!  ^lissoui-i  flows  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, contributing  the  greater  volunu;  ot"  water  to 
the  joint  stream,  the  clear  Mississippi  waters,  pusluMl 
over  to  the  (!ast(!rn  bank,  refusing  Ibr  a  longdistance 
below  to  mingle  with  tln^  turbid  ilood  ofth*;  Missouri. 

TIIK    CnV    OF    ST.    LOUIS. 

Tiie  jMississippi  lliver  below  the  ^Inline  lia[)i(ls  at 
Iiock  Island  passes  various  flourishing  cities,  inclnding 
i\Iuscatine  and  Bnrlington,  the  former  having  consid- 
erable trade  in  tind)er  and  food  products,  wliile  liur- 
lington,  a  nnicii  larger  place,  spreads  back  from  the 
bhiffs  and  is  a  busy  railroad  city,  fronted  by  a  beau- 
tiful reach  of  the  river.  About  thirty  miles  below, 
on  the  Illinois  shore,  is  Kauvoo,  a  small  town  chiefly 
raising  grapes  and  wine,  but  formerly  one  of  the 
leading  settlements  on  the  river.  Tiiis  town  was 
originally  built  by  the  ]\rorm()ns  un<ler  the  lead  of 
their  prf»])het,  Joseph  Snuth,  in  1838,  after  they  had 
been  driven  from  various  places  in  New  York,  Ohio 
and  i\Iissouri.  Nauvoo  flourished  greatly,  reaching 
fifteen  thousaiul  })opulation,  but  dissensions  arose  and 
tlie  enmity  of  the  growing  population  elsewhere 
caused  riots,  in  one  of  which,  in  1844,  Smith,  who 
had  been    arrested   and  taken   to  jail  at   (Jarthagc, 
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Illinois,  was  killed,  liri^haiu  Young  tlicn  assumed 
leadership,  and  in  1K45  removed  the  colony  over  to 
the  ]\Iissonri  Kiver  at  Council  ]jlufls,  finally  migrat- 
ing to  the  Great  8alt  Lake  in  Utah,  two  years  later. 
]>elow  Nauvoo  arc;  tin;  Lower  Kapids  of  tlie  jNIissis- 
sippi,  ext(mding  twelve  miles  to  Keokuk,  a  beautiful 
city  built  partly  along  the  river,  but  mostly  on  the 
summit  of  the  l)luf1s,  here  rising  one  hundred  and 
lifty  feet.  Keokuk  was  a  noted  Indian  chief,  his 
name  meaning  the  '' watchftd  fox."  ])es  jMoines 
Itiver,  forming  the  boun(hiry  between  Iowa  and  j\Iis- 
souri,  Hows  in  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  city,  having 
come  down  from  the  northwest  and  })aseing  the  L)wa 
State  (Japital,  Des  ^foines,  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
where  there  is  a  population  of  sixty  thousand  and 
cxtensiv(!  manufactures.  "^I'liiscity  has  a  magnificent 
(Japitol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  and  its 
prosperity  is  largely  due  to  the  extensive  coal  meas- 
ures of  the  neighborhood.  It  has  grown  around  the 
site  of  the  former  frontier  outpost  of  Fort  Des 
jVIoines,  built  in  the  early  days  for  protection  against 
the  Sioux,  lielow  are  Quincy,  Hannibal  and  Alton, 
the  latter  being  just  above  the  confluence  Avitli  the 
IMissouri,  and  then  the  ]\[ississippi  River  flows  majes- 
tically past  the  levee  at  St.  Louis,  the  chief  city  on 
its  banks,  having  two  great  railway  bridges  crossing 
over  to  the  Illinois  shore. 

When   the   French  held   Louisiana,   a  grant  was 
made  in    1702  to  Pierre  Ligueste  Laclede  and  his 
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])artnor.s  to  establish,  ns  tlic  "Louisiana  Fur  Com- 
jtany,"  trading-posts  on  tlic  ]Mississi|)})i.  Laclodo  in 
tliat  year  came  out  from  Franco  to  New  Orleans,  ami 
in  1704,  in  order  to  o[)en  the  fur  trade  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  jMissouri,  he  ascended  the  ^lississippi, 
and  on  February  loth  made  the  first  s(^ttlenicnt  on 
the  site  of  8t.  Louis,  building  a  house  and  four  stores 
and  naming  the  place  in  honor  of  King  Louis  X\'. 
of  France.  He  had  frequent  journeys  along  tlu; 
river,  and  died  upon  one  of  them  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  in  1778.  The  post  was  made  the 
capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  but  it  grew  very  sloWly, 
having  only  a  thousand  })eople  when  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  The  develop- 
ment of  steamboating  and  afterwards  of  the  railway 
systems,  all  the  great  lines  seeking  St.  Louis,  gave  it 
ra})id  growth  subsequently,  and  its  population  now 
reaches  seven  hundred  thousand.  It  spreads  with 
its  vast  railway  terminals  for  nearly  twenty  miles 
along  the  ^Mississippi,  sweeping  in  a  grand  curve 
j)ast  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  rises  in  repeated 
terraces  as  it  extends  Avestward  back  from  the  river, 
the  highest  being  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Avater- 
level.  It  lias  an  enormous  trade  and  extensive  manu- 
factures, being  the  largest  tobacco-making  city  in  the 
world,  and  having  one  of  the  greatest  American 
l»reweries,  the  Anheuser-Busch  Company,  Its  Cham- 
ber of  Connnerce,  of  sandstone  in  Kcmaissance,  is  a 
noted  building,  and  its  grand  Court  House,  erected  as 
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.'I  Greek  cross,  is  surmounted  by  ,1  dome  three  hun- 
dred feet  hig"h.  It  also  has  a  new  and  magnif'ieent 
City  Ilali.  St.  Louis  been  sinj^uhirly  free  from  fires, 
but  its  great  disaster  was  upon  "Slay  27,  189G,  wlicn 
a  terrific  tornado  swept  through  the  city,  killing 
three  hundre*]  jx'oplc  and  destroying  property  ^'alucd 
at  ^10,000,()0(). 

The  chief  institution  of  learnini'  is  Washinirton 
llnivcrsitv,  which  has  fin(!  new  buildinirs  in  Forest 
Pai'k  on  the  western  verge  of  the  city,  and  carets  for 
s(!venteen  hundred  students.  The  park  system  is 
very  extensive,  s})reading  partially  around  the  built- 
up  portions  and  embracing  twenty-one  Inuub'cd 
acres.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Forest  Park, 
with  fine  trees  and  drives,  the  Tower  Grove  Park, 
Lafavette  and  Carondelet  ]\irks,  and  in  the  northern 
suburbs  O'Fallon  Park,  having  adjacent  the  spacious 
]5ellefontaino  and  Calvary  Cemeteries.  The  gem  of 
the  system,  however,  is  the  ]\Iissouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den of  seventy-five  acres,  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  Avhich  was  becpieathed  to  the  city  by 
Henry  8haw,  a  native  of  Sheflleld,  England,  who 
came  to  St.  Louis,  grew  up  with  the  city,  and  died 
there  in  188i).  The  great  attraction  of  St.  Louis  is 
its  sjtlendid  bridge  crossing  the  j\Iississippi,  built  by 
James  P.  Eads  and  completed  in  1874  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,000,  carrying  a  railway  across,  with  a  high- 
way on  the  u]>per  deck,  being  more  than  two  thou- 
sand yards  long,  and  resting  on  arches  rising  fifty- 
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five  feet  Jibove  the  w«ater.  The  railway  is  tunnelled 
under  the  city  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  leads  to  the 
Union  Station,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  Merchants'  Bridge,  which  cost  $3,000,- 
000,  brings  another  railway  over,  three  miles  above, 
and  a  third  bridge  is  projected.  The  vast  aggrega- 
tion of  railwavs  centering  at  St.  Louis  also  uses 
another  bridge  route  north  of  the  city,  crossing  the 
]\lissouri  just  above  its  mouth  and  then  the  INIissis- 
i<\\)\A  to  Alton  on  the  Illinois  shore.  The  military 
])ost  of  St.  Louis  is  Jefferson  Barracks  down  the 
river,  an    important    station    of  the    United    States 

army. 

DESCENDIXa   TIIK    MISSISSIPl'I. 

The  scenery  of  the  ]\Iisyissi|)})i  Kivcr  changes 
below  St.  Louis,  and  it  loses  much  of  the  })ictur- 
csqueness  displayed  by  the  bluff  shores  above.  The 
mass  of  the  waters  is  larger,  the  shores  lower,  and 
the  adjacent  regions  more  subject  to  overflow.  There 
are  many  bends  and  islands,  and  the  Ohio  lliver 
comes  in  at  the  end  of  the  long  low  peninsula  of 
( ^airo,  further  adding  to  the  enormous  current.  The 
Southern  Illinois  lowlands  have  long  been  known  as 
Egypt,  and  upon  these  bottom  lands  are  grown  pro- 
lific crops  of  corn.  In  one  field  in  the  great  crop 
of  1899,  covering  over  six  thousand  acres  south  of 
Ava,  was  raised  six  hundred  thousand  bushels,  the 
banner  American  cornfield  of  that  year.  Twenty 
miles  below  Cairo  is  Columbus,  on  a  high  bluff  upon 
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tlic  Kentucky  shore,  having  Bchnont  opposite  in 
Missouri,  tiiis  having  been  the  scene  of  General 
Grant's  tirst  battle  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Confed- 
erates in  1801  had  fortified  Columbus  and  placed 
twenty  thousand  men  there  to  hold  the  Mississippi. 
Grant,  in  November,  made  an  attack  upon  Belmont, 
and  broke  up  and  destroyed  their  outpost  camp  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  tire  from  Columbus,  afterwards  cut- 
ting his  way  out  and  returning  to  Cairo.  When  in 
the  next  spring  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  were  cap- 
tured, the  Confederates  found  Columbus  untenable 
and  abandoned  it  without  a  contest.  Fifty  miles 
below  is  Donaldson  Point,  and  off  it  the  noted  Island 
No.  10,  for  all  these  islands  below  Cairo  were  num- 
bered. The  Union  gunboats  attacked  Island  No.  10 
in  March,  18(32,  and  carried  on  a  bombardment  and 
siege  for  a  month,  when  it  was  capturetl  with  New 
Madrid  on  the  ]\Iissouri  shore  several  miles  farther 
down,  they  being  mutually  dependent.  The  remains 
of  earthworks  are  still  visible  on  the  island,  and  also 
the  canal  cut  to  assist  in  the  investment.  The  Mis- 
sissippi beyond,  skirts  the  various  bluffs  of  the  Chick- 
asaw region  on  the  eastern  bank,  while  on  the 
western  shore  arc  broad  alluvial  lowlands,  as  the 
great  river  passes  between  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
On  the  first  Chickasaw  bluff  is  Fort  Pillow,  another 
Confederate  stronghold,  which,  hov/ever,  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  in  June,  1862,  as  the  Union 
army  had  got  in  their  rear.     Here  afterwards  oc- 
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curred  the  "Fort  Pillow  ^Fassacro,"  in  April,  1864, 
when  tlio  ConfcMloratosj  iiutlor  Genoral  Forrest  at- 
tacked and  captured  it. 

All  the  n^i^non  hereabout  was  inhabited  by  the 
Chickasaw  Indians,  who  were  so  called  in  their  lan- 
£,niago  because  they  were  "  swamp-dwellers "  and 
"  eaters  of  the  bog-potato."  This  tribe  long  ago 
removed  to  the  Indian  territory,  where  they  arc 
now  in  a  })rosperous  condition  and  successful  agri- 
culturists. On  the  southwestern  border  of  Tennes- 
see is  what  is  known  as  the  fourth  (Jhickasaw  bluff, 
and  here  is  the  city  of  JNIemphis,  the  leading  town 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The  bluff 
shore  rises  about  eighty  feet  above  the  river  at  the 
ordinary  stage  of  water,  and  is  fronted  by  a  wide 
levee  extending  for  two  miles  and  a  broad  espla- 
nade bord(M'ed  bv  wartihouses.  It  was  here  that  Do 
Soto  in  1541,  with  his  band  of  adventurous  ex- 
l)lorers  searching  for  gold,  came  and  first  saw  the 
great  river,  their  chronicler  writing  home  "  the 
river  was  so  broad  that  if  a  man  stood  still  on  the 
other  side,  it  could  not  be  told  whether  he  was  a 
man  or  no ;  the  channel  was  very  deep,  the  current 
strong,  the  water  muddy  and  filled  with  floatii>g 
trees."  Memphis  is  a  handsome  city,  attractively  laid 
out,  the  residential  section  having  spacious  lawn- 
bordered  avenues,  and  there  being  an  attractive 
|>ark  in  the  centre,  the  (^ourt  Scpiare  iidiabited  by 
numerous  squirrels  and  adorned  by  Andrew  Jack- 
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son's  bust.  ]\rcmpliis  lias  seventy  tliousand  people, 
and  a  large  trade  both  by  river  and  railroad,  being  a 
leading  cotton-sliipping  port,  wlience  steamboats  take 
vast  amounts  down  to  New  Orleans  for  foreign  ex- 
port. Among  its  attractions  are  the  cotton  coni- 
jiresses  and  cotton-seed  oil  mills.  In  tlic  Civil 
War,  Mcni})liis  was  captured  by  the  Union  gunboats 
in  June,  18G2,  and  held  afterwards.  On  the  out- 
skirts, a  grim  memorial  of  the  great  conflict,  is  the 
National  Cemetery,  with  fourteen  thousand  Union 
soldiers'  graves. 

PECULIARITIES    OF   THE    GREAT    RIVEF.. 

The  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
is  an  entirely  changed  river.  Above  that  stream, 
it  is  similar  to  most  other  inland  waterways,  having 
tolerably  stable  banks  and  not  much  change  in 
width.  Below  Cairo,  however,  the  deposits  forming 
the  banks  are  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  sand 
and  mud  or  clay,  the  sand  having  been  deposited  by 
running  water,  and  the  mud  in  comparatively  still 
water,  so  that  the  sand-layers  are  readily  washed  out, 
thus  causing  the  banks  to  cave  whenever  the  current 
sets  against  them.  I^elow  the  influx  of  the  Ohio,  the 
river  traverses  alluvial  bottom  lands  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  and  usually  stretching  to  a  width  of  forty 
miles  or  more.  These  alluvial  lands  have  a  general 
southern  slope  of  about  eight  inches  to  the  mile,  and 
stretch  five  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  the  river 
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win(liii;j;  tlirougli  thciu  in  a  devious  course  for  eleven 
limulred  miles,  occasionally  on  tlic  eastern  side 
wasliinj^  blufl's  of  one  to  three  hundred  fe(^t.  The 
.slope  is  sufficient  to  create  hij:;h  velocities  in  the  cur- 
rent, niakin}^  a  very  unstable  channel,  constantly 
shifting  laterally  and  causing  the  river  to  develop 
into  a  serpentine  form,  one  bend  foHowing  another 
continuously.  The  innnediatc  river,  wherever  it 
mt\y  be  at  the  time,  is  confined  by  banks  of  its  own 
creation,  Avhich,  like  all  sediment-bearing  rivers,  are 
highest  near  the  stream  itself.  Thus  apparently  fol- 
lowing a  low  ridge  through  the  bottom  lands,  the  re- 
sistless mass  of  muddy  water  sweeps  onward  with 
swiftness,  eroding  its  outer  banks  in  the  bends  and 
rebuilding  them  on  the  oj)positc  points,  frequently 
forming  islands  by  its  deposits,  and  as  fre(pu'ntly 
removing  them,  as  the  direction  of  flow  may  be 
iiioditicd  by  the  unending  changes  in  progress.  (Miief 
ninong  these  changes  is  the  formation  of  "  cut-offs." 
Two  vast  eroding  bends  covering  several  miles  of 
distance  gradually  approach  each  other  until  the  water 
forces  a  passage  across  the  narrow  neck.  As  the 
cliannel  distance  between  these  bends  may  have 
been  many  miles  around,  the  sudden  "cut-off" 
makes  a  cascade  of  several  feet,  through  which  the 
torrent  rushes  with  a  roar  heard  far  away.  The 
sandy  banks  dissolve  like  so  much  sugar,  in  a  single 
•lay  the  course  of  the  river  is  radically  changed,  and 

steamboats  pass  whore  a  few  liours  before  was  culli- 
Voi..  III.— 8S) 
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vatcd  laud.  Tho  chocking  of  tho  current  at  tho 
upper  and  lower  mouths  of  tiie  abandoned  channel 
soon  obstructs  them  with  tiie  de[)osits,  and  in  a  few 
years  forma  a  crescent-shaped  lake,  of  which  there 
arc  so  many  in  the  bottoms  adjacent  to  tiie  river. 
The  convex  bank  in  a  bend  is  built  up  as  ra})idly  by 
the  deposits  as  the  opposite  concave  bank  washes  off, 
so  that  the  river  do(!s  not  usually  become  .any  wider 
in  the  bends  on  account  of  the  process.  The  deepest 
water  is  always  next  to  the  concave  or  wasting  bank, 
where  the  most  current  flows.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
sight  along  tliis  extraordinary  river  to  see  an  ancient 
and  we.l-constructed  house  hanging  over  the  caving 
bank,  destined  ultimately  to  drop  into  the  water.  It 
may  originally  have  been  a  mile  from  the  river  in  the 
centre  of  an  old  [)hintation,  but  the  mighty  current 
sweeping  around  and  into  the  bend  has  worn  away 
the  land,  often  dissolving  it  by  acres,  and  as  it 
dropped  in,  has  piled  the  sediment  on  the  opposite 
point,  thus  steadily  moving  the  river  over  without 
materially  changing  the  width,  until  it  is  ready  to 
engulf  the  house. 

While  the  great  river  above  the  Ohio  is  generally 
bordered  by  limestone  bluffs,  making  stable  condi- 
tions, yet  below,  the  IMississippi  flows  through  a 
region  wholly  formed  by  its  own  deposits.  It  is  said 
the  alluvial  basin  below  Cairo  was  once  an  estuary 
of  the  Gulf  of  j\Iexico,  and  that  it  has  been  raised  in 
level,  along  with  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
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C<»ntincnt,  about  u  hundred  feet,  and  then  filled  in 
Avith  the  sediment  the  river  carries  down.  This  al- 
luvial region  is  sonictinies  as  nnieh  as  seventy  miles 
Avid«^ ;  and  when  not  ectntincd  to  the  channel  by 
levees,  the  natural  course  of  a  ^wnt  jMississip|»i  flood 
is  to  spread  entirely  over  the  basin.  These  floods 
Avill  rise  fif'tv  feet,  and  thi;  basin  then  becomes  a 
great  reservoir  and  storage-ground  for  the  surplus 
wat(!rs,  though  the  levee  system  has  much  restricted 
this.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  discharge  of 
the  Mississippi  is  twenty-one  million  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  water,  and  that  it  carries  in  a  year  four 
hundred  millions  of  tons  of  solid  material  down  to 
the  Gulf  to  be  deposited  ;  thus  cutting  away  from  its 
banks  a  space  ccjualling  ten  square  miles  of  territory 
eighty  feet  deej).  It  takes  one-fourth  the  rainfall  of 
its  valley  down  to  the  Gulf,  or  water  equalling  a  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  inches  over  its  whole  drainage  area, 
and  the  solid  matter  annually  carried  along  and  de- 
jiosited  there  is  (n\uti\  to  a  body  a  mile  stjuare  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  The  flow  of  the 
river  is  from  one  to  six  miles  an  hour  in  different  stages 
and  sections.  The  flood  periods  are  in  A})ril  and  June, 
the  river  being  above  the  mid-stage  usually  from  Janu- 
ary to  August ;  and  the  lowest  stage  comes  generally 
in  October. 

MEMPHIS  TO   VICKSBL'KG. 

Following  down  the  great  river,  its  winding  and 
varying    channel    south    of   Memphis    becomes   the 
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boundjiry  between  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Ar- 
kansas. To  the  westward  the  Arkansas  shore  is  a 
lowland  and  the  interior  largely  swani})s,  with  many 
l)ayonsand  hikes,  tiic  tribntaries  of  St.  Franeis  IJiver, 
whieh,  rising  in  tlie  Iron  ^lountain  distriet  of  i\Iis- 
sonri,  flows  four  hinidred  and  iifty  miles,  g(Mierally 
southward,  to  fall  into  the  ]\[ississippi  just  above 
Helena.  This  river  passes  throu<j;h  a  continuous 
swamp  after  entering  Arkansas,  s})reads  into  numer- 
(Mis  lakes,  and  its  extensive  basin  is  one  of  the  great 
reservoirs  of  overflow  relieving  the  ]\Iississippi  in 
time  of  Hood.  Its  jtort  of  Helena  lias  a  trade  in 
timber  brought  out  of  the  neighboring  swamps  and 
forests.  About  one  hundred  miles  below,  the  White 
River  and  the  Arkansas  Kiver  flow  in  upon  the 
western  shore.  Very  curiously,  these  rivers,  having 
mouths  about  fifteen  miles  apart,  join  some  distance 
above,  their  waters  commingling  in  the  alluvial  bot- 
tom land.  The  White  Kiver  is  nine  hundred  miles 
long,  rises  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Northern  Ar- 
kansas, makes  a  long  circuit  through  IMissouri  and 
then  comes  southward,  being  navigable  some  four 
liundred  miles  to  Batesville,  the  seat  of  Arkansas 
College.  The  Arkansas  River,  next  to  the  ]\Iissouri, 
is  the  greatest  Mississippi  tributary,  being  nearly 
twenty -two  hundred  miles  long  and  having  its  sources 
in  the  Rockies  in  Colorado,  out  of  which  it  flows  in 
a  magnificent  canyon.  It  conies  for  five  hundred 
miles  eastward  through  i)lains  that  are  largely  sterile. 
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enters  Kansas,  turns  soutlicast  in  tlic  Indian  Territory, 
and  crossiis  tlio  State  of  Arkansas  to  its  mouth,  Ixsing 
navijjfablo  for  eight  hundred  miles.  At  the  western 
l)order  of  tlio  State  the  river  is  jjfuarded  by  Fort 
Smith,  wi»ere  an  active  town  has  j^^rown  around  the 
former  frontier  post  on  the  verj^e  of  tiic  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, having  hirge  trade  and  a  })opuhition  of  fifteen 
tliousand. 

In  the  centre  of  Arkansas,  this  great  river,  being 
about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  passes  the  State 
capital  Little  Rock,  having  thirty  thousand  people, 
its  largest  city,  with  railways  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  conducting  an  extensive  cotton  trade. 
Its  State  House  is  attractive,  and  spreading  mag- 
nolias pleasantly  shade  many  of  the  streets.  A  spur 
of  the  Ozark  INIountains  comes  down  to  the  westward 
of  Little  Rock,  and  its  foothills  are  thrust  out  to- 
wards the  Arkansas  River.  In  ascending  it  through 
the  lowlands  from  the  IMississippi,  the  original  ex- 
l)lorers  met  here  the  only  elevations  of  land  they 
had  seen,  the  first  being  a  rocky  cliff  rising  about 
fifty  feet  above  the  Avater,  which  they  called  the 
"  Little  Rock,"  and  on  it  the  city  has  been  built, 
while  two  miles  above  another  cliff,  rising  five  hun- 
dred feet,  is  called  the  "  Big  Rock."  Southwest  of 
Little  Rock,  in  this  spur  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  is 
the  fimious  Arkansas  town  of  Hot  Springs,  having 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  and  many  visitors.  It  la 
located  in  a  narrow  gorge  between  the  Hot  Springs 
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Mountain  on  tlio  onst  nnd  West  Mountain,  the  wide 
Main  Stroot  bcin;^  flanked  on  one  sid(!  by  bath-houses 
nnd  on  the  othrr  by  hotels  and  shops.  There  are 
over  seventy  sprinjifs,  risin^jj  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Hot  Sprinjjfs  Mountain  above  the  town,  and  dis- 
charginj^  daily  five  hundred  thousand  fi;allons  of  clear, 
tasteless  and  odorless  waters,  of  vary  in  j^  tempera- 
tures, the  highest  158°.  They  contain  a  little  silica 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  but  their  beneficial  effects  in 
rheumatism,  j?out,  costivcness  and  other  troubles  are 
ascribed  mainlv  to  their  heat  and  uuritv.  There  is 
a  large  Government  Hospital  here  for  the  army  and 
navy,  the  Springs  being  United  States  proj)erty. 
The  waters  flow  into  the  Washita  lliver,  which 
passes  through  a  pleasant  valley  to  the  southward 
and  then  goes  off  nearly  six  hundred  miles  down  into 
Louisiana  to  the  Red  Kiver.  At  the  mouth  of  Ar- 
kansas Kiver  on  the  ]\Iississippi  is  the  town  of  Napo- 
leon. 

The  vast  current  of  the  ^lississippi  River,  con- 
stantly augmented  by  capacious  tributaries,  naturally 
finds  outlets  in  times  of  Hood  through  the  banks,  and 
thus  overspreads  the  extensive  adjacent  lowlands. 
To  the  eastward,  south  of  ]\[emphis,  and  extending 
down  almost  to  Vicksburg,  is  the  enormous  Yazoo 
Basin,  a  lowland  of  many  bayous  and  lakes,  making 
a  region  of  excessive  fertility,  and  its  Choctaw  name 
has  thus  been  naturally  acquired,  meaning  "  leafy." 
The    river    originates   in    the    bayous   and   sloughs 
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spriii^lnpj  fruiii  tlic  eastern  Mississippi  Imiik,  wliicli 
form  tlic  Tallaliateliie  Uivor,  and  that  stream,  unit- 
in<j^  with  the  Yaihil)iisha  and  tlie  SunHower,  make  th<i 
deep,  windin;^'  and  very  sln;;^<;ish  Yazoo,  H<)win<if 
nearly  tlirec  hnndred  miles  down  to  the  Mississippi, 
twelve  miles  al):)ve  Vieksbnr^.  The  extensive  bot- 
tom lands  of  tiiis  Yazoo  Delta  compose  about  one- 
sixth  of*  the  State  of  Mississippi,  its  entire  north- 
western portion,  and  being  a  rieh  ajjjrieultjiral  region 
arc  traversed  by  railways  and  have  many  flourishing 
towns  and  villages.  There  is  a  perfect  network  of 
waterways  throughout  this  fertile  delta,  over  thirty 
of  the  streams  being  navigable  for  large  steamboats, 
and  it  also  has  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber. 
The  entire  region  is  alluvial,  the  soil  having  been  de- 
posited by  the  overflows  of  the  ]\Iississippi  during 
l»ast  ages,  and  now  that  this  extensive  basin  is  pro- 
tected by  an  elaborate  system  of  levees  from  further 
overflows,  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  available  for  cul- 
tivation. There  are  nearly  Ave  millions  of  acres  of 
reclaimed  lands  here,  and  though  less  than  one-fifth 
of  this  surface  is  devoted  to  cotton,  it  is  said  to  grow 
more  of  that  great  staple  than  any  other  single  dis- 
trict in  the  world.  The  malaria,  often  prevalent  along 
the  Yazoo,  led  the  Choctaws  to  call  it  the  "  river  of 
death." 

Both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  Arkansas 
liiver  are  lined  with  cotton  plantations,  giving  a 
most  interesting  scene  during  the  harvesting  of  the 
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lloocy  crop  in  tlio  autumn.  The  broad  j)lantations 
disclose  tlie  comfortable  and  often  quaint  planters' 
liouscs  of  tlic  olden  time  embosomed  in  trees,  and 
as  one  j)rogrosses  southward  the  trees  become  more 
and  more  dra[)ed  with  the  dark  and  sombre  Spanish 
moss,  givinj^  a  weird  a{)poarance  to  the  shores.  The 
Yazoo  Hows  in,  and  the  long  and  imposing*  range  of 
the  AValnut  Hills  rises  on  the  eastern  bank  to  five 
hv'.ndrod  feet  elevation.  Here  a  planter  named  Vick 
made  the  first  settlement  in  183(5,  and  the  city  of 
Vicksburg  has  grown  on  the  summit  and  slopes  of 
the  hills,  the  lucrative  traffic  of  the  Yazoo  delta  pro- 
viding a  chief  source  of  its  prosperity,  making  it 
the  largest  city  in  the  state  of  Mississip})i,  there 
being  fifteen  thousand  people.  It  presents  a  pictur- 
esque view  from  the  river,  but  is  chiefly  known 
abroad  from  its  famous  siege  and  capture  by  General 
Grant  in  July,  18G3.  The  Confederates,  having  lost 
IMemphis  and  New  Orleans,  made  tiieir  last  desperate 
stand  to  hold  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburg, 
surrounding  it  with  vast  fortifications,  crowning  the 
hills  with  batteries,  not  only  along  the  river  front, 
but  up  the  Yazoo  Kiver  to  Haines'  IMuff.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  capture  it  in  18G2,  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  running  past,  and  Grant  began  operations 
in  the  spring  of  18G3.  After  several  battles,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  city  in  ]\Iay,  assaulting  and  being 
repulsed,  and  then  began  the  siege  which  resulted  in 
the   surrender    on    July   4th.     General    Pemberton, 
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cnniniandinj]^  Vicksbnrg^,  surrendered  tliirty-onc  thou- 
sand men,  liis  previous  losses  cxeecding  ten  tliou- 
sand.  General  Grant  had  similar  lossos,  liis  forces 
eiij^aged  in  the  siege  and  preliminary  battles  a})j)rox- 
iniating  seventy  thousand  men.  This  siege  greatly 
damaged  the  city,  while  in  1870  the  Mississippi,  in 
one  of  its  peeuliar  freaks,  cut  through  a  neck  of  land 
opposite,  took  an  entirely  new  clianncl,  and  left 
^'icksburg  isolated  on  an  inland  lake.  The  Govern- 
ment has  since,  at  heavy  expense,  diverted  the 
Yazoo  outflow  past  the  city  and  restored  the  harbor. 
There  arc  beautiful  views  and  romantic  glens  in  the 
Walnut  Hills,  with  many  traces  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, while  a  favorite  drive  is  to  the  extensive  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  where  seventeen  thousand  soldiers' 
graves  recall  the  terrific  conflicts  of  the  Civil  War. 

NATCHEZ   TO   NEW   ORLEANS. 

When  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  made  his  vovage  of 
exploration  down  the  great  Father  of  Waters  from 
tlie  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he 
found  in  the  spring  of  1082  an  interesting  Indian 
settlement  on  the  eastern  bank  a  hundred  miles  be- 
low Vicksburg.  This  settlement  was  under  a  bluff 
rising  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river. 
Later,  in  1099,  Commander  d'lberville  examined  the 
]\lississippi  delta,  and  having  founded  Fort  St.  Louis 
at  Piiloxi,  heard  of  these  Indians,  sought  their  friend- 
ship, and  in  1700  came  up  and  established  a  trading- 
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post  at  tlicir  villaj^o  undoi'  tlio  bluff,  lie  (lescribod 
tlieni  as  iminboriii<^  twelve  liundrcd  warriors,  living 
in  nine  contiguous  villages,  ruled  by  a  chief'  of  tlu; 
"family  of  the  suns,"  tlieir  lilgjicst  caste,  and  called 
tlic  Natchez  Indians,  the  word  meaning  ^'  the  hurry- 
ing men,  running  as  in  war."  The  French  kept  up 
communication  with  them,  and  regarded  the  tribe  as 
the  noblest  of  the  many  Avith  whoui  they  had  been 
brought  in  contact  in  America.  These  Indians  had 
a  religious  creed  and  ceremonies  not  unlike  the 
"  Fire  AVorshippers  "  of  Persia.  In  their  "  Temple 
of  the  Sun,"  the  })ricsts  kept  the  sacred  fire  constantly 
burning  on  the  altar,  their  tradition  being  that  the 
fire  came  originally  from  heaven  and  had  always 
been  maintained.  In  1713  the  Sieur  de  Bienville, 
who  had  succeeded  his  brother,  d'Iberville,  built  Fort 
Rosalie  alongside  the  landing,  and  around  it  grew  a 
town  Avhich  was  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  Natchez. 
Unfortunately,  just  about  this  time  the  Indians' sacred 
fire  accidentally  went  out,  and  attributing  this  to  the 
coming  of  the  white  men,  they  became  dissatisfied  and 
conflicts  arose.  There  were  repeated  fights,  and  in 
1 729  they  swooped  down  upon  the  settlement  and  mas- 
sacred the  French.  The  following  year  troops  came 
up  from  New  Orleans,  attacked  and  scattered  them, 
burning  their  villages,  and  the  tribe  ultimately  dis- 
appeared, the  last  small  remnant  of  half-breed  de- 
scendants remaining  in  Texas  until  recently,  when 
they  joined  the    Creeks  and  Cherokees.     Now  the 
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city  of  Natchez  has  its  business  portion  nlonpj  tlic 
narrow  stretcii  of  river-bank  in  front  of  the  bluff, 
wiiere  some  traces  vet  remain  of  the  eartinvorks  of 
the  old  Frencii  fort.  Tlie  j^reater  part  of  the  city, 
however,  is  on  tiie  bluff,  where  the  brow  of  the  hill 
is  a  wide-s}  reading  park  giving  a  splendid  outlook. 
Also  on  the  bluff  is  a  National  Cemetery  filled  Avith 
soldiers'  graves,  the  sad  memorial  of  the  War. 
There  is  a  large  river-trade  at  Natchez,  and  twelve 
thousand  population,  and  in  the  cotton-shipping  sea- 
son, business  along  the  levee  is  very  active. 

About  seventy  miles  below,  the  lied  Kiver  flows  in, 
the  last  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  stream  is  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  drain- 
ing a  region  of  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and 
gets  its  name  from  the  red-colored  sediment  its  waters 
luing  down.  It  originates  in  the  extensive  "Staked 
riain  "  of  northern  Texas,  the  "  Lone  Star  State," 
its  sources  being  at  twenty-five  hundred  feet  eleva- 
tion. Its  flow  is  eastward,  forming  the  Texan  north- 
ern boundary  on  the  border  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territorv,  and.  then  it  turns  south  near  the  twin 
city  of  Texarkana,  which  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  between  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Coming  into 
Louisiana  it  passes  Shreveport,  a  city  of  fifteen 
tliousand  people,  with  a  large  trade  in  cotton  and 
cattle,  and  then  crosses  the  state  to  the  IMississippi. 
The  special  and  curious  feature  of  the  Red  River  is 
the  formation  of  rafts.     Its  upper  shores  are  heavily 
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timbered,  and  vast  miinbers  of  trees  arc  engulfed  hy 
tl»e  eiirrent  wasliiiig  out  the  banks  in  times  of  fresliet, 
and  they  aeeumidate  lower  down,  where  the  speed 
of  tlie  wat(M'  slackens.  These  rafts  are  formed  many 
miles  hmg,  growing  by  additions  to  the  up-stream 
side,  while  the  logs  decay  and  are  gradually  floated 
off  and  broken  up  on  the  lower  extremity.  This 
makes  the  obstruction  steadily  move  u[)-stream.  In 
1854,  the  great  raft  fifty  miles  above  Shrcveport  ex- 
tended thirteen  miles  up  the  river  and  was  accumu- 
lating at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  miles  annually.  In 
colonial  times  this  raft  was  said  to  have  been  two 
hundred  miles  lower  i'(  .vn  the  river.  Vegetation 
had  taken  root  on  the  older  portions,  thus  making  a 
floating  forest,  and  the  retardation  of  the  Avatcrs 
above  made  a  lake  over  twenty  miles  long.  In  1873, 
when  the  Government  attacked  it  and  opened  a 
navigable  channel,  this  raft  had  grown  to  thirty-two 
miles  length,  and  the  opening  of  the  channel  low- 
ered the  upper  retarded  waters  fifteen  feet.  Snag- 
boats  have  since  patrolled  the  Red  River,  pulling  out 
thousands  of  trees  every  year,  and  breaking  up  the 
rafts,  to  maintain  navigation.  The  lower  course  of 
Red  River  is  very  crooked  and  sluggish,  through 
swamps  and  lowlands,  and  near  its  mouth  part  of  the 
current,  particularly  in  times  of  freshet,  is  diverted 
into  Atchafaiaya  River,  which  flows  for  about  two 
hundred  miles  southward  directly  to  the  Gulf  of 
]\[cxico.     This  stream  is  said  to  have  originally  been 
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the  outlet  of  Red  Ilivcr  to  the  Gulf,  and  such  it  seems 
a^ain  coniin<jf  to  be,  the  Govonimcnt  having-  a  very 
serious  problem  in  dealing  with  it.  The  ^[ississippi 
Ikiver  in  its  earlier  vaj^aries  developed  a  bend  towards 
the  west,  Avhich  struck  Red  River,  thus  making  it  a 
tril)utary,  the  former  channel  silting  up.  It  was  then 
named  Atchafalaya,  meaning  the  ''  lost  river."  To 
improve  navigation,  some  time  ago  this  old  channel 
was  opened,  when  to  the  general  astonishment,  the 
Atchafalaya  began  absorbing  the  Red  River  waters 
and  developing  a  large  river,  which  now  carries  a 
current  more  than  one-third  the  volume  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  as  they  all  run  together  at  high- water 
stages,  there  is  a  fear  that  the  whole  Mississippi  may 
at  some  time  conclude  to  go  into  the  Atchafalaya,  thus 
leaving  New  Orleans  on  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Extensive 
(Jovernment  works  are  in  progress  to  prevent  this 
diversion  and  maintain  the  old  conditions. 

Below  Red  River,  the  Mississip})i  is  all  in  Louisi- 
ana, its  width  barely  a  half-mile,  and  its  depth  very 
great,  in  many  places  one  to  two  hundred  feet, 
necessary  to  carry  the  vast  flow  of  water.  The 
hanks  arc  throughout  protected  by  levees,  and  on 
the  last  bluff  rising  alongside  the  river,  on  the  east- 
ern bank,  is  the  Louisiana  state  capital.  Baton 
Rouge,  a  quaint  old  city  with  ancient  French  and 
Spanish  houses,  spreading  over  the  bluff  fifty  feet 
above  the  water.  There  is  a  population  of  about 
ten  thousand,  and  overlooking  the  river  are  the  State 
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House  and  the  buildings  of  tlie  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. Below  liuton  llouge,  both  banks  of  the 
IMississippi  arc  bordered  hy  attractive  gardens  and 
extensive  plantations,  with  sections  of  forest,  sombre 
moss-draped  trees  and  rich  vegetation,  the  whole  of 
tlie  "  coast,"  as  the  lower  river  banks  are  familiarly 
called,  being  lavish  in  the  display  of  semi-tropical 
luxuriance.  The  voyage  down,  skirting  the  low 
shores  and  levees  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  is 
inost  picturesque,  as  the  windings  of  the  river  make 
pleasant  views.  Finally,  a  grand  sweeping  bend  is 
rounded,  where  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  spread 
out  iipon  both  banks,  the  streets  and  buildings 
stretching  far  inland  uj)on  the  lowlands  behind  the 
great  protective  embankments. 

THE    CllESCENT   CITY. 

The  Spanish  in  the  sixteenth  century  made  vari- 
ous evanescent  explorations  of  the  Gulf  coast  and 
the  entrances  to  the  Mississippi,  but  never  gained  a 
permanent  foi»thold.  La  Salle  descended  the  great 
river  to  its  mouth  in  1G82,  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  France  and  named  it  Louisiana,  in  honor 
of  his  King  Louis  XIV.  The  first  colony  planted  in 
the  Province  by  the  French  was  at  IMloxi  Bay  on 
the  Gulf  coast,  about  eighty  miles  northeast  of  New 
Orleans,  in  February,  1(399,  by  Conmiander  d'lber- 
ville.  Biloxi  is  now  a  quiet  town  of  live  thousand 
people,  having  a  good  trade  and  some  manufactures. 
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A  sliort  (listanco  to  tlio  westward  is  Bcauvoir,  wliicli 
was  tlio  liomo  of  the  Coniodoratc  President,  Jeflfer- 
son  Davis,  where  ho  died  in  1889  ;  and  about  ten 
niih's  f'artlier  westward  is  the  extensive  15ay  St. 
Louis,  whore  at  Pass  Ciiristian  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  pleasure-resorts  on  the  Gulf  eoast.  The 
French  built  a  fort  at  l>ih)xi,  and  for  years  d'lber- 
ville  and  his  younger  brother,  the  Sieur  de  liienville, 
maintained  their  colony  under  serious  difficulties,  de 
liienville  tinally  deciding  to  change  the  location, 
and  removing  to  IMobilc  bay.  After  considerable 
exj)l()ration,  however,  he  determined  upon  a  perma- 
nent location  within  the  ]\[ississippi  River,  and  en- 
tering the  })asses  in  1718  he  ascended  to  where 
lie  found  the  most  eligible  ftist  land  and  founded 
the  colony  of  New  Orleans,  naming  it  in  honor 
of  the  then  Regent  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. Thus  began  the  city,  which  in  1721,  being 
then  described  as  "  a  village  of  trappers  and  gold 
Inmters,"  was  made  the  capital  of  the  French  royal 
Province  of  Louisiana.  In  1732  it  had  about  five 
thousand  population,  and  after  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty to  the  United  States  it  was  chartered  a  city 
in  1804,  then  having  ten  thousand.  There  are  now 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  people  in 
New  Orleans. 

This  noted  city  is  about  one  hundred  and  seven 
iniles  from  the  Gulf  of  INlexico,  and  the  older  por- 
tiiin  was  bunt  around  the  outer  curve   of  a   grand 
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c'rct'cent-sliai»(!(1  river  hciid,  wliicli  p^avc  it  tlio  popu- 
lar tlcsi^^iiatioii  ^'*'  :ho  "  (Jrcscciit  City."  It  after- 
wards grew  far  up  stream,  and  strctciied  around  an- 
otljcr  rcN'orso  bend,  so  tliat  now  the  river  passes 
tlirougli  in  form  much  like  tiie  letter  S.  The  sur- 
faee  descends  from  the  river  by  gentle  slope  towards 
a  marshy  region  in  the  rear,  and  is  several  feet  below 
the  level  of  high  Avater,  the  levee  being  a  strong  em- 
bankment about  fourteen  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet 
wide  on  the  surface,  effectually  protecting  from  over- 
flow. Its  magnificent  position  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  an  enormous  interior  conmierce,  coming 
by  railroad  and  steamboat,  has  to  be  transhipped  to 
ocean-going  vessels,  has  made  the  prosperity  of  the 
city.  Its  event  of  chief  memory  is  the  battle  of 
January  8,  1815,  when  General  Andrew  Jackson  de- 
feated the  British  under  General  Pakcnham.  The 
battlefield  was  at  Chahnette  in  the  southern  suburbs, 
on  ground  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  Kiver  l>ank 
back  about  a  mile  to  the  cypress  swamps.  The  war 
with  England  had  already  been  ended  by  a  peace 
concluded  at  Ghent  December  24,  1814,  but  neither 
side  then  knew  of  it.  The  British  advanced  from 
the  eastward  to  attack  the  city,  and  a  hastily  con- 
structed line  of  breastworks  formed  of  cotton  bales 
was  throAvn  up,  behind  which  Jackson's  men  were 
stationed  to  receive  the  attack.  The  result  was  a 
most  disastrous  defeat,  Pakeidiam,  his  s(!Cond  in 
couimand  and  twenty-six  hundred  men  falling,  while 
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the  American  loss  was  only  one  Iimidred.  A  marble 
nionumciit  on  tli(!  field  conuncmorates  the  victory, 
and  u  National  (-emetery,  with  many  graves  of 
soldiers  fallen  in  the  Civil  War,  now  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground.  In  the  Civil  War,  in  April, 
1802,  Admiral  Farragut  ran  his  fleet  past  the  forts 
commanding  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  Passes,  and 
appearing  before  the  city  compelled  its  surrender, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  acconn)anying  land 
forces  under  General  l^utler. 

There  is,  in  the  older  town,  so  much  of  character- 
istic French  and  Spanish  survival,  that  New  Orleans 
is  a  most  interesting  and  plcturescpie  city,  though  it 
has  not  very  nnich  to  show  in  the  way  of  elaborate 
architecture.  The  streets  have  generally  French  or 
Spanish  names,  and  there  is  a  distinctive  French 
qiiart<;r  inhabitcsd  by  Creoles,  where  the  buildings 
have  walls  of  adobe  and  stucco,  inner  courts,  tiled 
roofs,  arcades  and  balconies,  the  whole  region  being 
lavishly  supplied  with  semi-tropical  plants.  The 
chief  business  th(U'oughfare,  Canal  Street,  is  at  right- 
angles  to  the  river  bank,  and  borders  the  French 
(juarter.  The  levee  for  over  six  miles  is  devoted  to 
tiie  shipping,  and  in  its  gathering  of  ocean  vessels 
and  river  steamboats,  loading  or  unloading,  is  a  most 
animated  place,  impressing  the  observer  with  the 
idea  that  tributary  to  this  great  mart  of  trade  is  the 
richest  agricultural  valley  in  the  world.  The  hero 
of  New  Orleans,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  has  his 
Vol.  III.— 90 
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oqiicstrinn  statue  in  Jackson  Sqnaro,  which  was  tlio 
oid-tinio  IMac(!  d'Annos,  and  adjoininj;  is  tiio  French 
Cathedral  of  tSt.  Louis,  built  in  tlie  eij;hteenth  cen- 
tury, but  since  consid«'rably  altered.  The  chief  in- 
stitution of  learning  is  Tulane  University,  having 
fine  buildin^^s  and  a  thousand  students,  the  l>enefac- 
tion  of  a  prominent  citizen.  In  I.afayett(!  S(juar(! 
tiicre  is  a  statue  of  .j(»hn  McDonough,  whose  le;^acy 
for  school-houses  has  built  and  e(juij)ped  thirty  s[»a- 
cious  buildin;^'s,  accoujinodating  twenty  thousand 
l)upils.  Around  Lafayette  Square  arc  various  public 
editices  and  cinirches. 

New  Orleans  has  two  fine  parks,  the  City  Park 
and  Audubon  Park,  both  displayin<^  collections  of 
live  oaks  and  nia<j:nolias,  which  arc  })icturesque.  The 
city  cemeteries  also  have  many  good  trees  and  are 
attractive  and  peculiar.  The  soil  being  semi-Huid 
at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  nearly  all  the  tombs 
are  above  ground,  some  being  costly  and  beautiful 
structures.  JMost  of  them,  however,  are  buildings 
composed  of  cells  placed  one  above  another  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  cell  is  only  large 
enough  to  receive  the  coffin,  and  as  soon  as  the 
funeral  is  over,  it  is  hermetically  bricked  up  at  the 
narrow  entrance.  These  cells  are  called  "  ovens," 
and  bear  tablets  appropriately  inscribed.  The  Cy- 
press Grove  Cemetery,  near  the  City  Park,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  In  (irecmwood  Cemetery, 
near  bv,  is  a  monument   to  the   Confederate  dead, 
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and  <H'in'raI  iMlxTt  Siiliicy  .F<»hiisfnii  is  internal  in 
]\I(t.'iiric  CeiMctcry,  wliirh  also  lias  iiis  ('(|ii('striaii 
.statue.  In  souKi  oases  \\u'  graves  are  in  earthen 
ni(»un(ls,  wliile  occasionally,  where  th(^  interment  is  in 
the  ;;ronn(l,  the  ^rave-di<;';;in;;'  is  so  arranged  as  to  ))« 
eonii)lete(l  jiiist  as  the  funeral  arrives,  and  the  eofHn 
thus  <;'ets  placed  and  covered  hct'ore  there  i^  time 
lor  much  water  to  oozt;  into  the  };rave.  'I'he  most 
nnlnuely  |)ictures(jue  slight  in  the  city  is  furnished  hy 
llie  old  French  ^larket,  near  the  levee,  in  the  r'arly 
morninj^,  wdien  business  is  in  full  tide,  and  the  mixed 
|tojiulation  in  peculiar  costmue  and  la)i^ua<:;"e  is  seen 
to  advanta'-c.  A  favorite-  rescn't  of  the  jK'ople  is 
l^ako  Pontchartrain,  five  miles  north,  the  spacious  in- 
land sen  coverin}^  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles,  to 
which  fine  shell  roads  lead. 

THK    I.KVKKS    AND    TUK    DKLTA. 

The  whole  countrv  around  New  Orleans,  and  in- 
deed  the  entire  region  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi 
and  its  bayous,  would  be  overflowed  in  times  of 
freshet  Avere  it  not  for  the  elaborate  systems  of 
levees,  which  arc  a  special  feature  of  the  whole  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  work  of  constructing  those 
extensive  embankments  began  at  the  foundation  of 
the  infant  city  of  New  Orleans,  when  a  dyke  a  mile 
long  was  projected  to  protect  the  settlement  from 
overflow,  and  it  was  built  soon  afterwards.  In  1770 
the    settlements    extended   thirty   miles    above    and 
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twenty  miles  lu-ldw  flic  rity,  tin*  |ilaiitatioiis  l»ciii;x 
protected  l»y  levees.  |»y  1  S'JH,  the  levees,  tll(tllj;ll  ill 
many  places  insiiflicient.  Iia<i  Uecume  continnoiis 
nearly  to  the  nioiith  ot"  lied  IkiNcr.  The  iiiethoils  of 
eonstnu!tioii  were  various,  and  the  .-iiithorities  conHict- 
in;;'.  imt  the  ( lovernmeiit  took  hold  of  tin;  work  in 
l;ir)(>,  l)e;;innin;;"  hy  ^iviiij;'  tin'  States  the  Hwamp- 
laiids  to  provide  a  tnn<l  for  rt'clamation.  When  the 
Civil  War  l)e;;an,  the  levees  exteinh'd  a  thousand 
miles  aloii^  the  ri\'er,  ami  as  far  north  as  the  State 
of  Missouri.  Ditrin;;'  the  war  the  systejii  fell  into 
(h'cay,  and  afterwards  much  work  of  restoration  was 
necessary.  'I'he  Mississipjd  iviver  Commission  now 
lias  charge,  unch-r  comprehensive  methods,  and  lar^e 
sums  are  d(>voted  to  tin;  jmrpose,  a;i";j:rej;"atiii;[;  ov(M' 
$4, 000,0()f)  annually  from  the  (Jeneral  (lovernmenf 
and  the  States,  tlu-re  heiiii^  continuous  lines  of  levees 
from  ^[empliis  nearly  to  the  delta  below  New  Or- 
leans. Were  the  river  loft  to  itself,  in  most  of  this 
region  during"  the  sprin<;'  floods  it  would  (»v«'rHow  the 
banks  by  several  feet,  this  beinj^,  liowovor,  proventcfl 
by  these  massive  earth  entrenchments,  through  wliicii 
thcro  nevertluiless  often  l>reaks  a  destructive  crevasse. 
The  sediment  brouj:;lit  down  l)y  the  river  has  been 
deposited  most  abundantly  upon  the  banks,  making- 
their  front  the  hif^luNst  surface,  so  that  there  is  a 
jj^radual  descent  inland  and  back  from  the  river  of 
about  four  feet  to  the  mile.  During  the  floods,  an 
observer  standing  alongside  the  levee  has  the  water 
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in  the  rivor  riiniiinf^  iri;^li  ahovc^  Iiim,  and  wlion  tlio 
levcc  breaks  tlu;  bottoin-laiids  arc  soon  cxtonsively 
(tvcrHowcMl.  Tlio  ostiniatc  is  tliat  thcso  land.s,  ro- 
flainicd  and  protected  hy  the  levees,  enibraee  thirty 
tliotisand  scjuare  miles  (»f  tin;  most  fertile  soil  in  tho 
world,  abont  one-sixth  of  it  bein;^  nnder  cnltivation  ; 
and  that  there  arc;  altoj^ether  twenty-six  hnndred 
miles  of  levees  alon^'  the  ;;reat  river,  and  the  adjnnct 
tributary  bayous,  lakes  and  other  water-courses. 
For  nine  months  the  water  staj^e  is  low,  so  that  very 
little  attention  is  given  it,  but  when  the  spring 
conn's,  the  melted  snows  of  the  Kockies  and  tho 
torrential  rains  come  down  usually  in  conjunction, 
hrinj^ing  an  enornu)us  flood,  that  rushes  along,  filling 
tho  river  to  the  toj)s  of  the  embankments.  Pro- 
cesses of  decay  and  weakening  are  always  going  on 
— rats  and  mice  have  their  burrows,  and  millions  of 
crawiisli,  with  claws  like  chisels,  riddle  the  levees 
with  holes.  Then  in  some  unexpected  place  the 
dreaded  alarm  is  sounded  that  the  bank  is  giving 
way  and  a  crevasse  impends.  The  Avater-soakcd 
bank  shows  fissures  and  help  is  implored — bells  arc 
rung,  fleet  horsemen  arouse  the  neighborhood,  the 
people  assemble  and  try  to  stop  the  break.  But  the 
crumbling  levee  soon  gives  way,  and  the  swollen  and 
muddy  current  pours  through  with  a  roar  like 
Niagara,  the  waters  spreading  afar  over  the  lowlands, 
and  thus  by  reducing  the  stream-level  bringing  re- 
lief to  the  river,  but  converting  the  adjacent  region 
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for  many  miles  into  a  turbid  lake  and  ruininj^  tlio 
cro|)8. 

Below  Now  Orleans,  as  the  river  is  descended, 
the  thick  forest  vegetation  along  the  banks  gradually 
disaj)pears,  giving  ))laco  to  vast  expanses  of  marsh 
and  isolated  pjitches  of  fast  land  bearing  stunted 
trees.  The  river  banks  grow  less  detined,  and  are 
finally  lost  in  what  appears  to  bo  an  interminable 
marsh  with  many  waterways.  This  leads  to  the 
delta,  gradually  built  up  from  the  sediment  deposited 
by  the  river,  and  demonstrating  the  eternal  conflict 
and  gradual  encroachment  of  the  land  upon  the  sea. 
Through  the  ages,  this  delta,  steadily  constructed 
by  the  river,  has  been  protruded  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  far  beyond  the  general  coast-line,  and  it  is 
slowly  advancing  year  after  year  from  the  accumu- 
lated deposits.  The  delta  divides  into  the  various 
channels  or  "  passes  "  by  which  the  waters  seek  the 
sea.  These  are  at  first  bordered  by  shore-lines  of 
mud,  which  lower  down  dissolve  into  consecutive 
lines  of  coarse  grass  growing  from  beneath  the 
watery  surface,  and  then  they  are  discernible  only 
to  the  practiced  eye  of  the  pilot  by  what  appears  to 
be  a  regular  current  flowing  along  in  the  universal 
waste.  This  delta  covers  an  area  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  it  divides  into  four  separate 
passes,  which  are  hardly  much  more  than  outlet  cur- 
rents through  the  expanse  of  waters  and  marsh,  thus 
excavating  deeper  and  navigable  channels.     There 
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aro  lij^htliousos  at  tiio  entrances,  an<l  jtist  inside  the 
Northeast  Pass  is  a  spacious  nuul-bank  known  as 
the  Halize,  wliere  there  once  was  a  coh>ny  of  wreck- 
ers, but  now  are  })leasant  residences.  Above  the 
liead  of  the  d(^lta,  and  about  seventy  miles  below 
^»ew  Orleans,  located  in  eligible  positions  at  a  l)end, 
arc  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  the  defensive 
works  of  the  river  entrance,  and  below  them  the 
main  ship  ciianncl  j^oes  out  to  the  Ciulf  throuf^h  the 
South  Pass,  where  the  bar  has  been  deep(!ned  throu<;h 
the  effective  scouring  produced  by  the  famous  Eads 
Jetties  on  either  side — one  over  two  miles  h)ng  and 
the  other  n  mile  and  a  half.  These  jetties  cost 
jf^;"), 000,000,  and  tliey  maintain  a  channel  tliirty  feet 
deep.  The  twin  lights  marking  their  extremities 
can  be  regarded  as  indicating  as  nearly  as  may  be 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  and  beyond  is  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Vast  as  is 
tlie  enormous  outflow  brought  down  by  the  Father 
of  Waters,  the  drainage  of  the  Avhole  broad  centre 
of  tlie  Continent  thus  poured  into  the  Gulf,  yet  it 
lias  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  ocean  into  which 
it  flows.  The  Gulf  easily  swallows  up  all  the  Mis- 
sissippi waters  in  a  way  that  reminds  of  Kossetti's 

dirge : 

"  Why  does  tlie  sea  moan  evermore? 
Shut  out  from  heaven  it  makes  its  moan, 
It  frets  against  tlie  boundary  shore  ; 
All  earth's  full  rivers  cannot  fill 
The  sea,  that  drinking,  thirsteth  still !" 
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THE  ROCKIKS  AND  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  Lone  Star  State — The  Sunset  Route— Port  Artluir — Galves- 
ton— Houston — Dallas — Fort  Worth — Great  Staked  Plain — 
Austin — San  Antonio — The  Alamo — David  Crockett — Jatncs 
Bowie — Sam  Houston — Cattle  Ranches — Rio  Gr.inde  River — 
El  Paso — Arizona — Tucson— Phoenix  —  Prehistoric  Cities — 
Yuma — Canyons  of  the  Colorado — Colorado  Desert — South- 
ern California — San  Bernardino  Valley — San  Diego — Coro- 
nado  Beach — The  Early  Missions — Climate  and  Scenery — Los 
Angeles— Santa  Monica  Bay — San  Gabriel  Valley — Santa 
Barbara — Monterey  Bay — Del  Monte — Santa  Cruz — Santa 
Clara  Valley — San  Jose— Lick  Observatory — San  Joaquin 
Valley — Stockton — Gold  Mining — The  Big  Trees — Yoseiuite 
Valley — Rocky  Mountains — The  Atchison  Route — Indian 
Territory — Oklahoma — Raton  Pass — Las  Vegas — Santa  Fe — 
Albuquerque — Mesa  Encantada — Flagstaff— Mojave  Desert — 
The  Union  Pacific  Route — Cheyenne — Colorado — Denver — 
Boulder  Canyon— Clear  Creek  Canyon — Colorado  Springs — 
Pike's* Peak — Manitou — Garden  of  the  Gods — Puel)lo — Veta 
Pass — Cripple  Creek — Leadville — Grand  Canyon  of  the  Ar- 
kansas— Marshall  Pass — Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison — 
Wyoming  Fossils — Utah — Echo  and  Weber  Canyons — Ogden 
— Great  Salt  Lake — Salt  Lake  City — The  Mormons — Prom- 
ontory Point — Nevada — Virginia  City — Comstock  Lode — 
Lake  Tahoe — Donner  Lake — Sacramento — Tiie  Northern  Pa- 
cific Route— Butte — Anaconda  Mine — Helena — Idaho— Spo- 
kane— Columbia  River — Oregon — Snake  River  Canyon — Sho- 
shone Falls — The  Dalles — Cascade  Locks — TheCJreat  North- 
ern Route — The  Canadian  Pacific  Route — Regina— Moose  Jaw 
— Medicine  Hat — Calgary — Banff— Mount  Stci)hen — Kicking 
Horse  Pass — Rogers  Pass — Mount  Sir  Donald — Glacier  House 
— Eagle  Pass — Great  Shuswap  Lake— Kamloops — Thompson 
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Canyon — Eraser  Canyon — Vancouver — Victoria — Gulf  of 
(jieorgia — Alaska — Fort  AVrangell — Sitka  — Juneau  — Treatl- 
well  Mine — Muir  (ilacier — Lynn  Canal — Chilkoot  ami  Chil- 
kat— Skaguay  and  Dyca — The  Yukon  River — The  Klondyke 
— St.  Michaels— Cape  Nome — Pugct  Sound — Port  Townsend 
— Everett — Seattle — Tacoma— Mount  Tacoina — Mount  St. 
Helens — Portland — Crater  Lake — Mount  Shasta— Benicia — 
Mare  Island — Oakland — University  of  California— Menlo 
Park — Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University — San  Francisco — 
Point  Lobos — The  Golden  Gate. 

TIIK    LONE    STAR   STATE. 

Westward  from  tho  Mississippi  River  the  ^'  Sun- 
set Route"  to  the  Pacific  leads  across  the  sugar 
phuitations  of  Louisiana.  Tliis  Southern  Pacific 
railway  passes  many  bayous  having  luxuriant  growth 
of  bordering  live  oaks,  magnolias  and  cypress,  hung 
with  festoons  of  Spanish  moss,  crosses  the  Atchafa- 
laya  River  at  Morgan  City,  and  beyond,  skirts  along 
the  picturesque  and  winding  Bayou  Teche  in  a  re- 
gion originally  peopled  by  colonies  of  French  Acadian 
refugees  from  Nova  Scotia.  Ultimately  the  route 
crosses  Calcasieu  River  at  Lake  Charles,  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  beyond,  goes  over  the  Sabine  River  into 
the  ''  Lone  Star  State  "  of  Texas,  the  largest  in  the 
Union.  The  name  of  Texas  comes  from  a  tribe  of 
Indians  found  there  Avhen  La  Salle  made  the  first 
European  settlement  on  the  coast  at  Fort  St.  Louis 
on  Lavaca  River  in  1685,  but  after  the  Spanish  oc- 
cupation in  the  eighteenth  century  the  country  was 
long  known  as  the  New  Philippines,  that  being  the 
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tifticial  (lo.si<;-iiatl<iii  in  tlu'ir  records.  At  the  luoiitli 
<it"  Sabine  IJiver  is  Sabine  Lai<e,  where  Port  Artliiir 
lias  ])eeu  established  as  a  [)n»spennis  railway  t<'r- 
uiinal,  liavins^  aceess  to  the  (Jult'  by  a  ship  canal  A\itli 
terniinatini;-  jetties,  deepenini;'  the  channel  outlet  to 
the  sea.  Farther  alonj^  the  coast  is  (lalveston,  the 
chief  Texan  seaport,  built  on  the  northeastern  ex- 
treniitv  of  dralveston  Island,  which  spreads  for  thirtv 
miles  in  front  of  the  spacious  (jtalveston  l>ay,  cover- 
in;;'  )iearlv  five  hundred  miles  surface.  The  entrance 
from  the  sea  is  obstructed  bv  a  bar  throuy-h  which 
the  Oovcrnment  excavated  at  ^reat  ex{)ensc  a  chan- 
nel, flanked  by  stone  ji^tties  live  miles  lonj:;.  It  is  a 
low-lying  city  witli  wide,  strai_i;"ht  streets,  embowered 
in  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  whiles  the  e(|uable 
winter  temperature  makes  it  a  charming  liealtii-rcsort. 
A  magniiicent  sea-beach  sj)reads  along  the  (lulf  front 
<(f  the  island  for  many  miles.  (Jalveston,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  was  swept  by  a  most  terrific  cyclone  and 
tidal  wave,  destroying  thousands  of  lives  and  a  vast 
lunuber  of  buildings. 

Texas  was  a  Province  of  Mexico,  under  Spanish 
and  afterwards  ^lexicau  rule,  and  its  many  attrac- 
tions in  the  earlv  nineteenth  centurv  brouiiht  a  large 
accession  of  colonists  to  the  eastern  portions  from  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Americans 
became  so  numerous  that  in  1830  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress prohibited  further  inunigration,  and  the  result 
was  a  revolt    in   1835,  the    organization  of  a   Pro- 
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visional  Govonimciit,  .-i  war  wliicli  ciulctl  iu  tho  (!«'- 
feat  of  tlio  ]\I('xic"aiis  in  ilic  l)attl('  of  Sail  Jacinto  in 
18M(),  and  llio  iinal  indcjM'ndmcv!  of  T(!xas.  The 
pcoplo  tlnni  sou^iit  annexation  to  tln^  United  States, 
bnt  the  State;  ■was  not  admitted  nntil  184."),  the  ^Texi- 
ean  War  following;'.  Two  men  of  that  time  were 
j)rominent  in  Texas,  Steplion  F.  Anstin,  who  brouglit 
the  first  hir<;'e  t'oh»ny  from  the  Tnited  States  settlinj^ 
on  the  Cohirado  and  l»razos  llivers,  and  Sam  Houston,, 
"who,  after  heinj^'  Governor  of  Tennessee,  mij^rated  to 
Texas,  led  the  revoh,  connnanch'd  tlieir  army,  and 
was  macU;  the  first  J*rcsi(h'nt  of  the'  indopondent 
State.  Tlie  hatt(!r  has  liis  iiamt^  preserved  in  the 
active  city  of  Houston  on  liullalo  liayou,  a  tributary 
of  (lalvcston  ]^av,  and  about  llftv  mih-s  nortliwest  of 
Galveston.  ]I(^uston  is  a  busy  railway  centre,  hand- 
ling large  amounts  of  cotton,  sugar  and  timber,  and 
is  ra}>idly  ex})anding,  having  sixty  thousand  jx'ople. 

Tiie  Trinity  River  is  the  chief  afifuent  of  (Jal- 
veston  Bay,  flowing  down  from  Northern  Texas,  and 
having  upon  its  banks  another  busy  railway  centre, 
Dallas,  with  fifty  thousand  people  and  an  extensive 
trade.  About  thirtv  miles  above,  on  Trinitv  Kiver, 
is  the  old  Indian  frontier  post  of  F(»rt  Worth,  now  a 
town  of  forty  thousand  }H)pulation  and  the  head- 
(puirters  of  the  cattle-raisers  of  Northern  Texas. 
For  numy  miles  in  all  directions  are  the  extensive 
cattle  ranges,  and  to  the  north  and  west  spreads  the 
"  Great  Staked  Plain/'  a  vast  plateau  elevated  nearly 
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fivo  tlmusaud  foot  {il)()vo  tlui  sea,  t'ov(U'ing  soiik^  tii'ty 
tli(Misaii(l  .sciu.'iro  luilos,  jind  boin^  .siirroiiiKkMl  hy  a 
bonlc^'in;^  oscarpinniit  of  erosion  to  tlio  lower  l(!vels, 
mueli  rosoinbliii!^  )>alisa«l('s.  TIk;  istakos  driven  by 
the  early  S|)aniards  to  mark  tlicir  way  are  said  to 
liavc  given  this  jilain  its  name,  and  it  has  now  be- 
come an  almost  limitless  catth;  ])astnrage.  When 
Austin's  American  colony  settled  on  the  Colorado 
liiver  west  of  Houston,  his  name  was  givcMi  the  town 
which  was  ultimately  selected  as  the  State  Capital, 
where  there  are  now  twenty  thousand  ])eo[)lc  who 
look  out  upon  tlu!  magnificent  view  of  the  Colorado 
]\Iountains.  Here  is  the  Texas  State  University 
with  seven  hundred  and  iiftv  students,  and  one  of 
the  finest  State  Capitols  in  the  country,  a  s[)l(!ndid 
red  granite  structure,  which  was  built  by  a  syndicate 
in  exchange  for  a  grant  of  three  million  acres  of 
land,  the  building  occupying  seven  years  iu  construc- 
tion and  costing  $13,500,000.  Two  miles  above  the 
city  an  enormous  dam  seventy  feet  high  encloses  the 
waters  of  Colorado  River  for  the  water  supply  and  man- 
ufacturing power,  and  thus  makes  Lake  ]\[cDonald, 
twenty-five  miles  long.  A  heavy  storm  and  flood 
iu  the  spring  of  1900  broke  this  dam  and  let  out 
tlie  lake,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  damage  in 
the  eity. 

Eighty  miles  southwest  of  Austin  is  the  ancient 
oily  of  San  Antonio,  known  as  the  "  cradh;  <»f  Texas 
liherty,''  a  Spanish  town  upon  the  San  Antonio  and 
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San  Pedro  liivors,  small  Hti'(»ain.s  dividing  it  into 
irivgular  jiarts,  tho  former  receiving  tin;  latter  and 
flowing  into  tlio  CJulf  at  Ksjiiritii  Santo  liay.  Tlicro 
art;  sixty  thousand  pt^oph;  in  San  Antonio,  (tf  many 
races,  eiiietly  Americans,  >^[exieans  and  (Germans, 
and  it  is  a  leading  wool,  cattle,  horse,  niulo  and  cot- 
ton market.  Tho  Spaniards  penetrated  into  this 
region  in  tho  latter  }»art  of  tho  seventeenth  c(;ntury 
and  established  one  <jf  their  usual  joint  r(^ligious-mili- 
tary  posts  among  the  Indians  upon  the  plan  of  col- 
onization then  in  vogue.  Tho  Presidio  or  military 
station  was  calle(l  San  Antonio  do  ]>oxar,  while 
during  tin;  early  eighteenth  century  there  were 
founded  various  religious  Missions,  the  chi(d'  being 
by  Franciscan  monks,  tho  ^Mission  of  San  Antonio 
do  Valero.  There  are  four  other  ^lissions  in  and 
near  the  city,  dating  from  that  early  period,  their 
ancient  buildings  partly  restored,  but  some  of  them 
also  considerably  in  ruins.  To  the  eastward  of  San 
Antonio  Kiver  was  built  in  a  grove  of  the  alamo  or 
Cottonwood  trees  in  1744  a  low,  strong,  thick-walled 
church  of  adobe  for  the  Franciscans,  called  from 
its  surroundings  the  Alamo.  When  the  Texans 
revolted,  they  held  San  Antonio  as  an  outpost  Avith 
a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  forty-iivc  men, 
commanded  by  Colonel  James  Bowie,  the  famous 
duellist  and  inventor  of  the  ''  bowie  knife,"  who  was 
originally  from  Louisiana,  liowie  fell  ill  of  typhoid 
fever,  and   ( 'olonel  Travis  took  connnand.      ^Vmong 
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the  garri.s(»n  was  tlio  oceontric  David  C-rockott  of 
'r«'iincss('e,  wlio  liad  bixni  a  inernbor  of  Coii<^ros5, 
and  joined  tliem  as  a  volunteer.  General  Santa 
Anna  marched  with  a  largo  ^lexican  army  against 
tlicm,  arriving  February  22,  1830,  and  the  little 
garrison  retired  within  the  church  of  the  Alamo, 
which  they  defended  against  four  thousand  ^lexi- 
cans  in  a  twelve  davs'  sie<>-e.  The  final  assault  was 
made  at  daylight,  ]\Iarch  (3th,  a  lodgment  was 
effected,  and  until  nine  o'clock  a  battle  was  fought 
from  room  to  room  within  the  church,  a  desperate 
liand-to-hand  conflict  at  short  range,  and  not  ceas- 
injj  until  cvcrv  Texan  was  killed ;  but  this  Avas  not 
until  two  thousand  three  hundred  ]\rexicans  had 
fallen.  Upon  the  memorial  of  this  terrible  contest,  at 
tlie  Texas  State  Capital,  is  the  inscription  :  "  Ther- 
mopylae had  h(;r  messenger  of  defeat,  but  the  Alamo 
had  none."  This  butchery  caused  a  thrill  of  horror 
lliritughout  the  United  States.  "'lienuMnber  the 
Alamo  "  became  the  watchword  of  the  Toxans,  nnich 
aid  was  sent  them,  and  the  succor,  coming  from  the 
du.sire  to  avenge  the  massacre,  contributed  largely  to 
their  ability  to  defeat  the  INLexicans  in  the  subsequent 
ilceisive  battle  on  San  Jacinto  River,  down  near  Gal- 
veston ]>ay,  which  was  fought  in  A})ril.  The  old 
Church  of  the  Alamo,  since  restored,  is  preserved  as 
a  national  monument  on  the  spacious  Alamo  plaza. 
The  name  of  Houston,  the  Texan  leader,  is  g*  ,on  to 
I'erf  Sam  Houston,  the  United  States  nnlilary  post 
Vol.  TIL— 91 
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on  a  hill  iiortli  of  San  Antonio.  Tho  old  Alamo  is 
the  shrine  of  Texas ;  and  as  visitors  stroll  around 
the  place  thoy  are  -weirdly  toM  how  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  heroes,  Crockett,  Dowie,  Travis  and  others, 
when  the  storms  rage  at  night  about  the  ancient 
building,  Avander  tlu'ough  the  sacristy  with  the  heavy 
measured  tread  of  armed  troopers.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm  that  the  IMexicans  broke  tlirough  a 
barred  window  and  tlius  gained  entrance  in  the 
siege.  On  the  southern  border  of  San  Antonio  arc 
tlic  extensive  Fair  Grounds,  where  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders,  hirgely  recruited  from  the  neighbor- 
ing Texan  ranches,  were  org.inized  for  tlie  Spanish 
War  in  1898.  The  most  extensive  Texas  cattle 
ranches  arc  south  and  west  of  San  Antonio,  the 
largest  of  them,  King's  Ranch,  near  the  Gulf  to  the 
southward,  covering  seven  hundred  thousand  acres, 
and  being  stocked  with  three  thousand  brood  mares 
and  a  liundred  thousand  cattle.  . 

ARIZONA. 

The  railway  from  San  Antonio  goes  "westward 
across  the  cattle  ranges  to  the  Rio  Pecos,  flowing  for 
eight  hundred  miles  down  from  the  Rockies  in  a  re- 
gion largely  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and  then  falling 
into  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  the  national  boundary 
between  Texas  and  INIexico.  This  noble  stream,  the 
Spanish  "  Grand  River  of  the  North,"  comes  out  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  is  eighteen  hundred 
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niilos  long.      The  Southern  Pncific  Railway  crosses 
the  Pecos  on  a  fine  cantilever  bri(l<^e  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight   feet   high,   and    reaches    the    Kio 
Grande    a    sliort    distance    Ixn'ond,  following   it    up 
northwest  and  })assing  tlio  Apaclie  ]\Iountains,  where 
at  Pai.sano  it  crosses  the  sunnnit  grade  at  five  thou- 
sand and  eight  feet  elevation,  tlie  higiiest  pass  on  this 
route  to  the  Pacific  coast.     It  finally  reaches  El  Paso 
on  the  upper  Kio  Grande,  a  town  of  twelve  thousand 
people,  having   on    the   JMexican  bank  of  the  river, 
with  a  long  Avooden  bridge  between,  the  twin  town 
of  Juarez,  or  El  Paso  del  Norte,  the  road  over  the 
bridge  being  the  chief  route  of  trade  into  jVlexico. 
Tiie  original  S})anisli  explorer,  Juan  de  Onate,  named 
tills  crossing  ^' the  Pass  of  ti»e  North"  in  1598,  and 
alter  long  Avaiting   it  has  finally  developed  into  an 
active  town  in  cattle  raising  and  silver  mining,  and 
also  a  health-resort,  its  balmy  atmosphere  being  most 
atti'active.     The  muddy  river  by  its  periodic  inun- 
dations has  made  a  very  fertile  intervale,  which  has 
a  population  of  sixty  -  "c  thousand,  and  here  are  seen 
])ictures(|ue    JMexican    figures,  the    men    in    peaked 
S(»nhn'ros  and  scarlet  siarapes,  and  the  women  with 
blue  rehozas.     Beyond,  the  route  crosses  the  south- 
west corner  of  New  Mc^xico  and  enters  Arizona,  pass- 
ing amid  the  mountain  ranges  to  Tucson,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Territory,  having  six  thousand  people,  a 
([uaint  and  ancient    Spanish   settlement,   which  has 
considerable  Mexican   trade.     It  Avas   originally  an 
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appanage  to  the  old  »Spanisli  mission  of  St.  Xavier, 
nine  miles  southward,  and  it  now  thrives  on  its  cattle 
trade,  mining  and  magnificent  climate,  being  also  the 
location  of  the  Territorial  University. 

To  the  northwest,  in  the  well-irrigated  valley  of 
Salt  lILvcr,  is  Phoenix,  the  capital  of  Arizona,  with 
fifteen  thousand  population,  the  irrigation  systems 
having  produced  great  fertility  in  the  adjacent  region. 
The  Salt  River  is  a  tributary  of  the  Gila,  the  latter 
flowing  out  westward  to  the  Colorado.  In  these 
Arizona  valleys  have  been  disclosed  the  remains  of 
several  prehistoric  cities,  chiefly  located  on  a  broad 
and  sloping  plain  beginning  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Salt  with  the  Gila,  and  stretching  down  to  the  Mexi- 
can boundary.  At  Casa  Grande  is  a  famous  ruin 
of  a  prehistoric  temple  with  enormous  adobe  walls, 
the  Government  having  made  a  reservation  for  its 
protection.  These  j)eople  were  worshippers  of  the 
sun,  and  there  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of 
many  towns  with  large  population,  the  Gila  Valley 
for  ninety  square  miles  disclosing  these  ruins,  which 
are  relics  of  the  Stone  age.  Irrigation  canals  made 
by  these  prehistoric  })eople,  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
are  also  found  throughout  the  region.  Extensiv(^ 
explorations  of  these  ancient  cities  have  been  made, 
and  several  have  been  named,  among  them  Los 
Acequias,  Los  Muertos  and  Los  Animos,  the  last  be- 
ing the  largest,  and  there  being  strong  evidence  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  which  killed  many 
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tliousantL  of*  tlio  inhabitants.  The  railway  follows 
the  Gila  Valley  Avestwarcl  to  its  confluence  Avith  the 
Colorado,  and  here  at  the  California  boundary  is 
Yuma,  another  of  tlxi  early  Spanish  missions  to  the 
Indians,  situated  just  north  of  the  Mexican  border, 
the  Yuma  Indians  still  Iivin<^  on  a  reservation  adjoin- 
ing the  Colorado,  their  name  meaning  "  the  sons  of 
the  river."  This  town  has  its  tragic  history,  for  in 
1781  the  Indians  made  a  savage  raid  upon  the  mis- 
sion, destroyed  the  buildings  and  massacred  the  mis- 
sionary priests. 

The  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  drain  nearly  the 
whole  of  Arizona,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble rivers  in  the  Avorld.  Its  head  branches  have  their 
sources  in  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah,  uniting  in 
tlie  latter  State,  flowing  four  hundred  miles  across 
Arizona  and  seventy  miles  into  Mexico  to  discharge 
through  a  delta  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
river  and  most  of  its  tributaries  in  Arizona  pass 
through  canyons  that  are  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  exposing  to  view  geological  strata  of  all 
the  formations  in  tiieir  regular  places  to  the  thick- 
ness of  twenty-flve  thousand  feet.  At  first,  the 
(N)lorado  flows  out  of  Utah  and  south  into  Arizona 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  passing  through 
tli(;  ]\[arble  Canyon,  so  called  from  the  limestone 
walls,  nearly  four  thousand  feet  deep.  It  then  turns 
westward  by  irregular  course,  flowing  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  Grand  Canyon, 
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thn  most  stupendous  in  existence,  and  Iiaving  at 
j)laces  six  tiiousand  feet  deptii  and  walls  spreading 
at  tiie  surface  five  or  six  miles  apart.  These  hu{^e 
walls  are  terraced  and  carved  into  myriads  of  pin- 
nacl(^s  and  towers,  often  brilliantly  colored,  and  far 
down  in  the  bottom  the  river  is  seen  like  a  silvery 
thread  of  foam.  IMajor  Powell,  who  iirst  explored  it 
in  18(59,  went  throiigh  in  a  boat.  He  calls  it  "the 
most  profound  chasm  known  on  the  globe,"  and  be- 
lieves the  river  was  running  there  before  the  moun- 
tains were  formed,  and  that  the  canyon  Avas  made  by 
the  erosion  of  the  water  acting  simultaneously  with 
the  slow  upheaval  of  the  rocks.  The  river  has  a 
rapid  flow  in  the  canyon,  winding  generally  through 
a  lower  chasm  and  having  a  descent  of  live  to  twelve 
feet  to  the  mile,  sometimes  with  placid  reaches,  but 
frequently  plunging  down  rapids  filled  with  rocks. 
The  surrounding  country  is  largely  volcanic,  with 
lava-beds  and  extinct  craters.  When  the  visitor 
first  approaches  the  brink  of  the  great  chasm,  he  is 
almost  appalled  with  the  sight.  There  seem  to  be 
scores  of  deep  ravines  and  enclosed  mountains,  the 
main  wall  opposite  being  miles  away,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  filled  with  peaks  and  ridges  of  every  im- 
aginable shape  and  color,  rising  from  the  abyss  below. 
'J'here  is  a  trail  down  the  side  of  the  canyon,  a  steep 
and  narrow  path  winding  along  the  face  of  the 
Grand  View  Gorge,  giving  startling  glimpses  into 
ravines  thousands  of  feet  deep,  and  disclosing  the 
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massive  niafi^uificonco  f)f  tliis  enormous  nbyss.  Down 
goes  the  trail,  one  gor^^e  opening  below  another  until 
the  verge  of  the  final  gorge  is  reached,  in  which  the 
river  runs  at  a  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  farther. 
Everything  is  desolate,  the  vegetation  sparse,  and  a 
few  stunted  trees  appearing,  Avhile  the  river,  which 
seemed  from  above  to  be  onlv  a  far  dist.int  silvery 
streak  down  beloAv,  is  expand(Ml  by  the  nearer  vicnv 
into  large  proportions.  This  Grand  (Janyon  of  the 
(Colorado  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  constructions 
of  nature  in  its  stupendous  size  and  extraordinary 
character;  with  the  myriads  of  pinnacles,  towers, 
castles,  walls,  chasms  and  profound  depths  it  contains 
and  the  gorgeous  coloring  given  most  of  the  surfaces. 
It  is  among  the  greatest  of  the  attracti(ms  that 
America,  the  land  of  wonders,  presents  to  the  seeker 
alter  the  picturesque. 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 

Beyond  the  California  boundary  the  Southern  Pa- 
clHc  Railway  traverses  the  broad  Colorado  desert. 
This  is  a  barren,  sandy  wilderness,  growing  nothing 
but  yuccas  and  e.ictus,  and  is  depressed  far  below 
the  sea-level.  It  is  an  inland  salt-water  lake  that 
has  mostly  dried  up,  the  belief  being  that  it  was  for- 
merly an  extension  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
railway  route  beyond  passes  between  the  San  Ja- 
cinto and  San  liernardino  JMountains,  crossing  the 
latter.     These  peaks  rise  over  eleven  thousand  feet, 
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and  boyond  is  the  pleasant  fruit-j^^rowinfj;  San  Bor- 
nanlino  Valley,  orij;inally  settled  by  the  I^Ionnons  in 
18.')!.  To  the  southward  is  Itiverside,  in  the  fcu'tile 
district  where  the  seedless  navel  oranges  arc  success- 
liilly  cultivated,  tlie  groves  giving  an  attractive  ex- 
hibition of  orange-growing.  Here  is  the  famous 
]\[;ignolia  Avenue,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide 
aiul  t(Mi  miles  long,  with  its  double  rows  of  pepper 
trees,  and  extending  all  the  way  through  orange 
groves.  In  its  park  is  one  of  the  finest  cacti  collec- 
tions in  existence.  Adjacent  is  Kcdlands,  also  a 
flourishing  orange-growing  city,  its  sidewalks  bor- 
dered by  stately  j)alms,  rose-bushes,  pepp(!r  trees 
and  century  j)lants,  while  everywhere  are  orange 
trees  in  their  ])crpetual  livc^ry  of  brilliant  green. 
Around  it  encircle  the  higli  San  Bernardino  Moun- 
tains, thoroughly  protecting  the  fertile  valley.  To 
the  southward  the  route  then  runs  out  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  bound  to  Southern  California,  and  following 
down  the  coast  near  San  Juan  passes  Dana's  Point, 
over  which,  in  the  early  Californian  days,  the  hides 
were  thrown  for  shipment,  as  narrated  by  Dana  in 
Two  Years  Before  tJiC  Mast.  Ultimately  it  reaches 
the  grand  bay  of  San  Diego,  near  the  IMexican 
boundary,  which,  next  to  San  Francisco,  is  the  best 
liarbor  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Here,  spreading  along  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
bay,  is  the  ancient  Spanish  town  of  San  Diego,  long 
sleepy,  but  lately  enjoying  a  "boom  "  when  it  found 
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itHolf  bccoTniiifjf  n  |)oi)P.l.'ir  w.itoring-j)laco.  To  tho 
northward  is  tin?  old  Mission  ot"  San  l)io<;o,  tlio  first 
scttloniont  by  white  men  in  California,  notod  for  its 
jn'olific  olivo  gr(3VC8.  In  tlu?  town  of  adohc  houses 
lived  "  Ivaniona  "  of  whom  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  has 
written,  and  then!  are  still  j)rcserved  here  tlie  origi- 
nal church  bells  sent  out  from  Spain  to  the  colony. 
The  outer  ann  of  San  Diego  liay  is  Coronado  Beach, 
a  narrow  tongue  of  sand,  stretching  twelve  miles 
northward,  and  ending  in  spacious  expansions  known 
as  the  North  and  South  lieaches.  Upon  the  South 
lieach  is  the  famous  watering-})lace  of  Coronado, 
with  its  great  hotel  alongside  the  ocean,  the  tower 
commanding  an  extensive  view,  and  its  spacious  sur- 
rounding flower-gardens  being  magnificently  bril- 
liant. There  are  l^otanical  Gardens,  a  Museum  and 
an  interesting  ostrich  farm,  with  railways  for  miles 
along  the  pleasant  shores,  and  at  Point  Loma  are  the 
lighthouses  guarding  the  entrance  from  the  sea,  the 
uj)permost,  elevated  five  hundred  feet,  being  the 
highest  lighthouse  in  the  world.  Down  near  the 
]\Icxican  boundary  is  the  suburb  of  National  City,  sur- 
rounded by  olive  groves,  and  the  visitors  sometimes 
cross  over  the  border  to  visit  the  curious  Mexican  vil- 
lage of  Tia  Juana,  a  name  which  being  freely  trans- 
lated means  "  Aunt  Jane."  Extensive  irrigation  works 
serve  the  country  around  San  Diego,  and  the  great 
Sweetwater  Dam,  ninety  feet  high,  closing  a  gorge, 
makes  one  of  the  largest  water  reservoirs  in  existence. 
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This  wonderful  land  of  California  into  which  wo 
liavc  conic  has  a  nanio  th(!  nioaninfj;  of  which  is  un- 
known. One  ()rdoiu!Z  do  Montalva  in  \')\0  )>ul)- 
lishcd  a  Spanish  roufanco  wherein  lu;  referred  to  the 
"  island  <if  (California,  on  the  rij;ht  han<l  of  the  Indies, 
very  near  the  Terrestrial  Paradise."  When  Cortez 
con([uer<Ml  ]\Iexico,  his  ainialist,  liernal  Diaz  (hd  ( -as- 
tillo,  <^ave  this  nanu',  it  is  said  in  derision,  ahont 
15.'J5,  to  the  lower  j)eninsula  of  California,  then  suj)- 
j)oscd  to  be  an  island,  it  having  been  discovered  the 
j)revious  year  by  tiie  Spanisli  explorer  Xiincnies. 
The  Jesuit  missionaries  came  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  the  lower  ])eninsnla,  and  in  the  ei<j,hteenth 
century  to  (-alifornia  pro])er.  It  is  an  enormous 
State,  stretching  nearly  cijj;lit  hundred  miles  ah)ng 
the  Pacific,  and  inland  for  a  width  of  two  hundred  or 
more  miles.  It  is  mainly  a  valley,  between  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  meaning  the  "  snowy  saw-tooth  mountains," 
on  the  east.  The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaciuin 
Kivcrs  flow  in  the  central  valley,  which  stretches 
north  and  south  for  five  hundred  miles.  To  the 
soutliward  the  mountain  ranges  join,  and  below  them 
is  the  special  and  favored  region  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. When  first  settled,  there  were  established 
from  San  Diego  up  to  Sonoma  twenty-one  Jesuit 
Missions,  whose  ruins  and  old  buildings  are  now 
found  so  interesting,  and  these  early  establishments 
converted  the  Indians,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  the 
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cliarming  cliniato  ofTcrcd  thcin  no  inducements  to  de- 
velop savagery,  so   that   when  tlie  conversion  time 
came  th(>y  were   easily  made  serfs  for  the  IMissions, 
and  worked  in  a  way  tliat  few  other  Indians  ever 
did.     There  Jire    two  California    seasons,   the  rainy 
and   the  dry,  the  former  lasting  from   November  to 
May,  while  there  is  almost  unchanging  dry  weather 
from  ]May  till  October.     The  rainy  season,  however, 
is  not  as   in   the   tropics,  where   there   are   deluges 
daily,  but  it  means  that  then  it  will  rain  if  ever,  and 
there  are  in  fact  days  without  rain  at  all.      California 
is  a  huid  of  climatic  attractiveness,  where,  as  it  has 
been  well  said,  ''  it  is  always  afternoon."     Through 
vast  irrigation  systems,  despite  the  dry  season,  much 
of  the  surface  has  been  made  a  garden.      Water  runs 
everywhere  copiously  down  irom  the  mountains,  and 
the  shrubbery  of  all    parts  of  the    world    has  been 
brought  hither  and  successfully  grown.     The  region 
presents  an  universal  landscape  of  foliage  and  flowers, 
luxuriant  beyond   imagination.     In    Southern   Cali- 
fornia the  wild  flowers,  of  whicli  the  golden  poppy 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent,  are  extraordinary  in 
their  number,  variety  arul  brilliancy.    "  The  greatest 
surprise   of  the    traveller,"   writes    Charles  Dudley 
Warner,   "  is  that  a  region   which  is  in  perpetual 
bloom  and  fruitage,  where  semi-tropical  fruits  mature 
iu  perfection,  and  the  most  delicate  flowers  dazzle 
tiie  eye  with  color  the  winter  through,  should  have 
on   the  whole   a  low   temperature,  a  climate  never 
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cncrvutinf;^,  and   one    requiring  a    dress  of   woollen 
in  every  mouth." 

LOS    ANOKLES    AND    SAN   JOAQUIN. 

The  metropolis  of  tins  land  of  sunshine,  fruits  and 
flowers,  fifteen  miles  baek  from  the  sea,  is  L(i  Puchlfi 
(k  la  Niicstra  Scnora  la  lie'ma  dcLos  Angeles,  or  "the 
City  of  Our  Lady,  the  Queen  of  the  Angels;"  a 
lengthy  title  which  the  matter-of-fact  Americans 
son  ;  time  ago  happily  shortened  into  Los  Angeles. 
From  it  Los  Angeles  River  flows  south  to  the  sea  at 
San  Pedro  Bay.  The  Spaniards  founded  the  town 
in  1781,  but  it  had  only  a  sleepy  existence  until 
1880,  when  the  railways  came  along,  and  it  became 
a  centre  of  the  pleasure  and  health-resorts,  and  the 
extensive  fruit  growing  of  Southern  California,  ex- 
panding so  rapidly  that  it  has  seventy  thousand  peo- 
j)le.  Originally,  the  houses  were  of  adobe,  but  now 
it  has  many  fine  buildings  and  a  magnificent  devel- 
opmciit  of  residences,  the  whole  city  being  embow- 
ered in  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood are  petroleum  Avells  and  asphalt  deposits,  while 
the  adjacent  district  has  many  irrigation  canals. 
Down  on  the  ocean  shore  is  San  Pedro,  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  harbor  has  been  improved  by 
a  large  outlay,  and  twenty  miles  away  is  the  beautiful 
mountainous  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  a  popular  re- 
sort, which  is  in  reality  an  ocean  mountain  top. 
Santa    Monica  Bay,  to  the   southwest,  is   the  coast 
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batliing-placo  of  Los  Angeles,  and  near  by  is  the 
j)opular  Rodondo  Beach,  with  its  spacious  Chautauqua 
Assembly  15uildiiig.  Pasadena  is  a  charming  suburb 
of  the  city  off  to  the  northeast,  a  perpetual  garden 
and  favorite  j)lace  of  residence.  It  is  in  San  Gabriel 
Valley,  over  which  rises  the  great  Sierra  Madrc 
liange,  eleven  thousand  feet  high,  the  glossy  green 
orange  groves  on  its  sides  gradually  melting  into  the 
white  snow-capped  siunmits  of  this  towering  moun- 
tain wall.  A  railway  ascends  Echo  Mountain  north 
of  Pasadena,  on  which  is  the  Lowe  Observatory. 
To  the  southeast  is  the  old  San  Gabriel  IMission  in 
the  valley,  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  orchards. 

San  Buenaventura  was  another  ]\Iission,  and  is 
now  a  health-resort  .'it  the  coast  outlet  of  Ventura  val- 
ley, and  beyond  is  Santa  Barbara,  the  '^American  Men- 
tone,"  one  of  the  most  charming  California  resorts. 
The  old  Spanish  Mission,  with  its  towers  and  corri- 
dors, is  famous,  and  was  built  in  1786,  being  well- 
))reserved  and  having  a  few  of  the  Franciscan  monks 
yet  in  charge.  A  curiosity  of  the  neighborhood  is 
Ld  Parra  Grande,  the  "  Great  Vine,"  having  a  trunk 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  covering  a  trellis  sixty  feet 
s(|uare,  its  annual  product  being  eight  thousand 
j)ounds  of  grapes.  Farther  along  the  coast  is  the 
charming  Bay  of  Monterey,  with  the  Spanish  town 
of  Monterey  on  its  southern  shore.  \\\  1770  the 
I\lission  of  San  Carlo  de  Monterey  was  founded  here, 
and  it  was  the  Mexican  capital  of  California  until  the 
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American  conquest  in  184G,  tlicn  (IcptMidinj^  chiefly 
on  a  trnde  in  tallow  and  hides.  It  has  not  grown 
much  since,  however,  and  the  old  adobe  uuildinj^s 
have  not  undergone  change  in  a  half-century.  It  is 
now  a  popular  resort,  having  the  noted  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  the  "  Hotel  of  the  Forest,"  located  in  spacious 
and  ex(|uisite  grounds,  the  park  embracing  seven 
thousand  acres.  Upon  the  northern  side  of  ^lontercry 
]iay  is  Santa  Cruz,  its  chief  town,  also  a  sunnner-re- 
sort,  having  a  background  made  by  the  tSanta  Cruz 
Mountains.  This  was  a  IMission  founded  in  1791, 
and  five  miles  northward  is  the  Santa  Cruz  grove  of 
big  trees,  containing  a  score  of  redwoods  or  secjuoias, 
of  a  diameter  of  ten  feet  or  more,  the  largest  being 
twenty-three  feet.  AVithin  a  hollow  in  one  of  these 
trees  General  Fremont  encamped  for  several  days  in 
1847.  To  the  northward  is  the  prolific  fruit  region, 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Avhere  IMission  Santa  Clara 
was  founded  in  1777.  The  city  of  this  valley  is  San 
Jose,  with  twenty  thousand  people,  distantly  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and,  like  all  these  places,  a 
popular  resort.  The  Calaveras  Mountains  are  to  the 
eastward,  and  here,  on  Mount  Hamilton,  twenty-six 
miles  southeast,  is  the  Lick  Observatory,  at  forty- 
two  hundred  feet  elevation.  It  was  founded  by  a 
legacy  of  $700,000  left  by  James  Lick,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  is  attached  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, being  among  the  leading  observatories  of  tin; 
world.     It  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
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rofractin<;  tel(>scopcs  in  cxisteiu'((,  tlic  object- j^lass 
bciiifif  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  Lick  is 
l)urie(l  in  tlio  foundation  j)ier  of  this  ^rcat  telescope 
Avhidi  he  erected.  Tliere  is  a  niajj;nificent  view  from 
tlie  Observatory,  which  is  exceptionally  well  located, 
its  white  buildings,  shiniu}^  in  the  sunlight,  seen  from 
afar. 

Across  the  (^)ast  Range  of  mountain?,  eastward 
from  xSan  Jose,  is  the  extensive  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
noted  as  the  ''  granary  of  California,"  two  hundred 
miles  long  and  thirty  to  seventy  miles  wide  between 
tlic  mountain  ranges.  It  produces  almost  limitless 
crops  of  grain,  fruits  and  wines.  Through  this  great 
valh^y  San  Joa(piin  River  flows  northward,  and  the 
Sacramento  River  southward  in  another  valley  as 
sj)acious,  and  uniting,  they  go  out  Avestward  to  San 
I'rancisco  Bay.  A\'e  are  told  that  in  the  days  Avhen 
the  earth  was  forming,  the  sea  waves  beat  against  the 
slo]»es  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  ultimately  the 
waters  receded,  leaving  the  floor  of  this  vast  valley 
of  central  California  stretching  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  between  the  mountain  ranges.  The  first  comers 
among  the  white  men  dug  gold  out  of  its  soils,  but 
now  they  also  get  an  enormous  revenue  from  the  pro- 
litic  crops.  Railways  traverse  it  in  all  directions. 
The  chief  city  is  Stockton,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  San  Joaquin,  a  town  of  twenty  thousand  peo- 
)il(',  having  numerous  fiictories.  Here  in  the  slopes 
and  gulches  of  the  Sierras,  stretching  far  away,  were 
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the  first  ^oM-inincs  of  California,  when  the  discov- 
eries of  tlie  ''  Forty-niners "  set  the  world  a^ifof^. 
Here,  at  Jackson,  was  tapped  the  famous  "  Mother 
Lode,"  the  most  continuous  and  richest  of  the  three 
gold  belts  extending  along  the  slope  of  the  Sierras,  and 
so-called  by  the  early  miners  because  they  regardiid 
it  as  the  parent  source  of  all  the  gold  found  in  the 
placers.  This  lode  is  in  some  parts  a  mile  wide,  and 
extends  a  hundred  miles,  being  here  a  series  of  par- 
allel fissures  filled  witli  gold-bearing  quartz-veins, 
Avhilc  farther  south  they  unite  in  a  single  enormous 
fissure.  The  mineral  belts  paralleling  it  on  both  sides 
arc  rich  in  copper  and  gold.  The  country  all  about 
is  a  mining  region  with  prolific  *^  diggings  "  every- 
where, and  smokes  arising  from  the  stamp-mills  at 
work  reducing  the  ores.  Here  are  Tuttletown  and 
Jackass  Hill,  the  home  of  "  Truthful  James,"  and 
the  localities  made  familiar  by  Bret  Harte  and  Mark 
Twain.  Here  is  Carson  Hill,  there  having  been 
picked  up  on  its  summit  the  largest  gold-nugget  ever 
found  in  California,  worth  $47,000.  What  this  gold- 
mining  has  meant  is  shown  by  the  results,  aggregat- 
ing shice  California  first  produced  the  metal  a  total 
of  nearly  $1,350,000,000  gold  given  the  world.  As 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  ascended,  it  develops  its 
wealth  of  grain-fields,  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
displays  the  grand  systems  of  irrigation  which  have 
contributed  to  produce  so  much  fertility. 

Eastward  from  San  Joacpiin  Valley  are  the  famous 
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provos  (»t'  lii^  Trees,  tlio  gi;::;aiitic  sequoias,  which 
I'jiierson  lias  appropriately  called  the  ''  IMantationa 
ot"  (jiod."  There  are  two  forests  of  giants  in  Cala- 
veras and  I\rariposa  Counties  dis[)layin{^  these  enor- 
mous trees,  of  which  it  is  si{i;niticantly  said  that  some 
were  growinj^  when  Christ  was  upon  the  earth.  The 
Calaveras  Grove,  the  northernmost,  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  forty-seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  upon 
a  tract  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  there  being  a  hundred  large  trees 
and  many  smaller.  The  tallest  tree  standing  is  the 
"Keystone  State,"  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
f<'et  high  and  fortv-fivc  feet  in  cireiunference.  The 
"Mother  of  the  Forest,"  denuded  of  its  bark,  is 
tlnve  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high  and  sixty-one 
feet  girth,  while  tlie  "  Father  of  the  Forest,"  the  big- 
gest of  all,  is  prostrate,  and  measures  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  There  are  two 
trees  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  many  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  bark  sometimes  being 
a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  This  grove,  however,  being 
less  convenient,  is  not  so  much  visited  as  the  ^Mari- 
l>osa  Grove  to  the  southward.  It  is  in  JMariposa  (the 
butterfly)  County,  at  sixty-five  hundred  feet  eleva- 
til  in,  and  near  the  Yosemite  Valley.  The  tract  of 
iour  square  miles  is  a  State  Park,  there  being  two 
distinct  forests  a  half-mile  apart.  The  lower  grove 
lias    a    hundred    fine    trees,    the    largest    being    the 

"  Grizzly  (liant,"  of  ninety-four  feet  circumference 
Vol.  III.— 92 
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and  tliirty-oiio  foot  diainotor,  the  main  limb,  at  two 
hun(li'(Ml  toot  elevation,  being  over  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  uj)j)(!r  grove  eontains  three  hnndred  and 
sixty  trees,  and  the  road  between  the  groves  is  tun- 
nelled direetly  through  one  of  them,  whieh  is  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  diameter.  Through  this  living  tree, 
named  "  W^iwona,"  the  stage-coaeh  drives  in  a  pas- 
sage nearly  ten  fe(,'t  wide.  These  trees  are  not  so 
high  as  in  Calaveras  Grove,  but  they  are  usually  of 
larger  girth.  The  tallest  is  two  liundred  and  sev- 
enty-two feet,  ten  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  three  are  over  ninety  feet  in  circumference, 
while  twenty  are  over  sixty  feet.  ]\Iany  of  the 
finest  have  been  marred  by  iircs.  There  are  eight 
groves  of  these  ]5ig  Trees  in  California,  these  being 
the  chief. 

YO.SKMITK    VALLKV. 

Into  the  San  Joaquin  Hows  IVIerced  Iliver,  coming 
from  the  eastward  down  out  of  the  Sierras  through 
the  fanu)us  Yosemite  Valley.  ]\Iost  of  its  waters  arc 
diverted  by  irrigation  canals  leading  for  many  miles 
over  the  lioor  of  the  broad  San  Jo.iquin  Valley.  The 
road  to  the  Yosemite  leads  eastward  up  the  sloi)e, 
crosses  the  crest,  and  at  Inspiration  Point,  lifty-six 
hundred  feet  elevation,  gives  the  first  view,  then 
steeply  descending  to  the  river  bank,  it  enters  the 
western  port.al.  Y^osemitc  is  a  corruption  of  the  In- 
dian word  " A-hom-e-tae,"  which  means  the  "full- 
grown  grizzly  bear,"  and  is  sup[)osed  to  have  origi- 
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timHv  Ix'cii  tlio  naino  of  ;ui  Indian  cliicf.  Tliis 
iiiaj^nitic'cnt  oanyon,  on  tlii^  wcstorn  h1oj)o  of  the 
Sierra  N(!va(la,  is  a  dt'cp  ^orj^*^  ri^lit  miles  lon;^, 
traversed  hy  Mereeil  River,  its  nearly  lev<'l  floor 
Ixin}^  abont  tliirty-ei;^lit  linndnMl  feet  al>ov((  tlio  soa- 
level.  Tlie  enelowinjij  rocky  and  almost  vertical  walls 
ris(;  from  thnso  tlioiisand  to  fiv<^  tlionsand  feet  al)ovc 
the  river,  the  space  between  varyin;^  from  a  lialf- 
niil(!  to  two  miles.  Over  the  valley  floor  winds  the 
heautiful  green  current  of  tiie  diminutive  ]\[erced, 
l)()rdered  by  trees  and  vegetation,  the  surface  being 
generally  grass-grown.  I'lu;  high  vertical  walls,  tiic 
small  amount  oi'  drbris  at  their  foot,  and  the  character 
(»f  the  Yosemito  chasm  itself,  have  led  tlu^  geologists 
to  ascribe  its  formation  not  to  erosion  or  glacial  ac- 
ti(»n,but  to  a  mighty  convulsion  in  the  granite  rocks, 
\\li(M'eby  part  of  them  subsided  along  lines  of  fault- 
crossing  nearly  at  right-angles.  The  observer,  stand- 
ing on  the  floor,  can  see  no  outlet  anywhere,  the 
jiliiiost  perpendicular  walls  towering  pn  high  in  every 
direction. 

The  Valley  is  a  Government  Park,  which  also  in- 
cludes the  watershed  of  the  streams  flowing  into  it. 
Originally  it  was  the  home  of  the  Digger  Indians,  a 
tribe  of  Shoshones,  and  a  rather  low  type,  of  whom 
a  few  still  survive.  It  was  first  seen  by  white  men 
ill  1851,  when  a  detachment  of  troops  pursuing  these 
Indians  came  unexpectedly  upon  it.  The  attractions 
soon  became  widely  known,  and  visitors  were  numer- 
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0U8,  csj)ccially  after  tlio  opening  of  tlio  Pacific  Rail- 
ways. Entering  the  Valley,  tlie  most  striking  object 
is  its  northwestern  buttress,  the  ponderous  cliff  El 
Capitan,  rising  thirty-three  hundred  feet,  at  a  very 
narrow  part,  its  majestic  form  dominating  the  view. 
There  are  two  vertical  mountain  walls  almost  at  right 
angles,  these  enormous  bare  j)recipic('s  facing  west 
and  south.  On  the  o})posite  side,  forming  the  other 
j)ortal,  rise  the  imposing  Cathedral  Kocks,  adjoined 
by  the  two  slender  Catliedral  Spires  of  splintered 
granite,  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high.  Over  these 
rocks  on  their  western  side  pours  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall,  about  seventy  feet  wide,  and  descending  verti- 
cally six  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  As  the  winds  often 
make  the  foaming  colunni  flutter  like  a  white  veil, 
its  title  has  been  appropriately  given.  Adjoining  El 
Capitan  descends  the  Ribbon  Fall,  or  the  Virgin's 
Tears,  falling  two  thousand  feet,  but  losing  much  of 
its  waters  as  the  sunnner  advancers.  Eastward  of 
El  Ca})itan  are  the  peaks  called  the  Three  Brothers, 
the  highest  also  named  the  Eagle  Peak,  rising  three 
thousand  feet.  To  the  eastward  of  this  peak  and  in 
a  recess  near  the  centre  of  the  Valley  are  the  Yoso- 
mite  Falls,  one  of  the  highest  waterfalls  in  the 
world.  Yosemite  Creek,  which  comes  over  the 
brink  with  a  breadth  of  thirty-five  feet,  descends 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  in  three  leaps.  It  pours 
down  a  vertical  wall,  the  Upper  Fall  descending 
nearly   fifteen    hundred    feet    without    a   break,  the 
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c'lumn  of  water  swaying  as  the  winds  blow  with 
marvellous  grace  of  motion,  the  eddying  mists  fading 
into  light  sunnner  clouds  above.  The  Middle  Fall 
is  a  series  of  cascades  descending  over  six  hundred 
f(!et,  and  the  Lower  Fall  is  four  hundred  feet  high. 
This  is  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  the  Valley, 
!)ut  its  vigor,  too,  dwindles  as  the  season  advances. 
There  is  a  high  and  splendid  ice  cone  formed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Upper  Fall  in  the  winter.  Alongside, 
upon  a  projection  called  Yosemite  Point,  at  over 
thirty-two  luuidred  feet  elevation,  is  given  one  of  the 
best  views  of  the  famous  Valley. 

At  the  head  of  the  Yosemite,  it  divides  into  three 
narrow  tributary  canyons,  each  discharging  a  stream, 
which  uniting  form  the  Merced.  The  northernmost  is 
the  Tenaya,  and  overshadowing  it  rises  the  huge 
North  Dome,  more  than  thirty-seven  hundred  feet 
iiigh,  having  as  an  outlying  spur  the  Washington 
Column.  Opposite,  and  forming  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  valley,  is  the  South  or  Half  Dome,  of 
singular  shape,  towering  almost  five  thousand  feet, 
and  like  El  Cai)itan,  at  the  other  extremity,  being  a 
most  remarkable  granitic  cliff.  Its  top  is  inacces- 
bihlo,  although  once  it  wis  scaled  by  an  adventurous 
explorer  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  pegs  driven 
into  the  rock.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinarily 
formed  mountains  in  existence,  standing  up  tall,  gaunt 
and  almost  square  against  the  sky,  the  dominating 
pinnacle   of  the   upper  valley.      Upon   the   southern 
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side  rises  Glacier  Point,  nearly  thirty-four  hundred 
feet,  giving  a  splendid  view  over  the  valley,  having 
to  the  westward  the  Sentinel  Dome,  nearly  forty-three 
hundred  feet  high,  ending  in  the  conspicuous  face  of 
the  Sentinel  Rock.  Thus  environed  by  vast  cliffs,  this 
grand  valley  displays  magnificent  scenery.  Within 
the  upper  canyons  are  also  attractions,  that  of  the 
Merced  River,  the  central  gorge  displaying  the  Ver- 
nal and  Nevada  Avaterfalls.  The  Venial  Fu.i  is 
seventy  feet  wide  and  descends  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  having  behind  it  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  a 
picturesque  cliff.  Farther  up  the  river  is  the  Nevada 
Fall,  a  superb  cataract,  having  a  slightly  sloping  de- 
scent of  six  hundred  feet.  Just  within  Tenaya  Can- 
yon is  the  Mirror  Lake,  remarkable  for  its  wonderful 
reflections  of  the  North  and  South  Domes  and  adja- 
cent mountains.  Some  distance  to  the  eastward  is 
the  Cloud's  Rest,  a  peak  rising  more  than  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  valley  and  nearly  ten  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  that  is  ascended  for  its  splendid 
view  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  the  enclosing 
walls  of  the  valley,  which  can  be  plainly  seen 
throughout  its  length,  str.etching  far  away  towards 
the  setting  sun.  This  view  of  the  Yosemite  surpasses 
all  others  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  grandeur. 


THE   ROCKIES. 


The  great  "  backbone  "  of  the  American  Continent 
is  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  sunnnits  of  its  main 
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rnn<i;o  make  tlio  parting  of  tlio  -vvators,  the  "  Conti- 
nental Divide."  Its  name  of  tlie  Koekies  is  appro- 
|>riate,  for  on  these  momitains  and  their  intervening 
plateans,  naked  rocks  arc  devch^ped  to  an  extent 
I'arely  ecpialled  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  leading 
causes  of  this  are  the  great  elevation  and  extreme 
aridity,  the  scanty  moisture  preventing  growth  of 
vegetation,  and  the  high  altitudes  promoting  denuda- 
tion of  the  rock-material  disintegrated  at  the  surface. 
Enormous  crags  and  bold  peaks  of  bare  rocks,  mostly 
compose  the  mountains,  while  the  streams  flow  at 
the  bases  of  towering  precij)ices  in  deep  chasms  and 
canyons  filled  with  broken  rocks.  Being  unprotected 
l)y  vegetation,  the  winds  sweep  the  hills  clean  of 
soil  and  sand,  the  stcej)  slopes  of  the  valleys  are 
strewn  with  fragments  of  the  enclosing  cliffs,  and  the 
livers  are  usually  withotit  flood-plains  or  intervales, 
where  soils  may  gather.  In  the  extensive  and 
liighly-elevated  plateaus,  the  streams  usually  run  in 
the  bottoms  of  deep  canyons,  their  channels  choked 
with  dehris.  Added  to  this  the  whole  Rocky  IMountain 
n'gi(m  has  in  the  past  been  a  scene  of  great  volcanic 
.'R'tivity,  many  extinct  volcanoes  a})pear,  broad  plains 
are  covered  with  lava,  and  scoria  and  ashes  are 
liberally  deposited  all  about.  The  aridity  is  not  a 
feature  of  the  Pacific  coast  ranges,  however,  for  the 
moisture  fi'om  that  ocean  abundantly  supplies  water ; 
tlierc  are  good  soils,  and  in  the  northern  parts  usually 
dense  forests.     The  Rocky  INIountain  system  extends 
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from  jVIexico  up  to  Alaska  and  tlio  Arctic  Ocoan,  its 
ji^roatcst  (lovelopinont  Ix'in;^  Ix^twoon  38°  anil  4'2° 
north  Intitudo,  wliorc^  the  various  ran;:;os  cover  a 
])roa(ltli  of  a  tliotisand  miles,  "^I'lic  liij^liost  peak  of 
the  Rockies  is  Mount  Lo,i;an,  in  jiritish  America,  on 
tin;  ed^e  of  Alaska,  risinjjj  nineteen  thousand  tive 
hundrcid  and  i,hirty-niiH>  feet.  In  the  United  States 
th(>so  mountains  rise  from  a  j^eneral  j)lateau  extend- 
in<i^  across  the  country,  and  reachin*^  its  maximinii 
elevation  (»f  about  ten  thousand  f<'et  in  (^olorado, 
whilst  towards  the  north  the  surface  descends,  enter- 
infjj  (Canada  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet. 
The  plateau  descends  westward  into  the  basin  of  the 
Colorado  Kivcr,  then  the  surface  rises  in  N(nada  to 
six  thousand  feet,  and  thence  farther  westward  it 
gradually  descends  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  California.  To  the  eastward  the  plaleau  through- 
out steadily  descends  in  the  long,  undulating  and 
generally  treeless  slope  of  the  Great  Plains  to  the 
]\Iississij){)i,  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Father  of 
Waters  carving  their  valleys  down  through  its  sur- 
face. There  are  numerous  mountain  ranges,  plateaus 
and  parks,  under  different  names  in  this  extensive 
mountain  region,  and  the  higher  peaks  in  the  United 
States  generally  rise  to  thirteen  to  fifteen  thousand 
feet  elevation.  These  mountains  and  the  plains  t<> 
the  eastward  compose  the  vast  arid  region  consti- 
tuting fully  two-fifths  of  the  United  States,  where 
irrigation  is  necessary  to  agriculture,  and,  in  coiise- 
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qncnco,  loss  tlian  ten  per  cent,  of  this  lar<^o  snrfacn 
bears  forests  of  any  value.  We  arc^  tol<l  tliat  so 
seant  is  the  moisture,  if  tlic^  wliole  current  of  every 
water-eourse  in  tins  district  were  utilized  for  irri_u;a- 
tion  it  would  not  1h»  j)ossil»ic  to  redeem  four  per  cent, 
of  tlie  land.  Some  of  tliis  surface,  liowever,  bears 
grasses  and  jilants  that,  to  an  extent,  mnk<'  pastur- 
age. The  precious  metals  and  otlu'r  useful  minerals 
are  found  in  ahui  dance,  and  various  parts  of  the 
re<>;ion  have  been  devel(»ped  by  the  many  valuable 
mines,  makin<jj  their  owners  enormous  fortunes. 

Throu<;h  this  vast  mountain  district,  ov(>r  deserts 
and  alonf;^  devious  d(>files,  a  half-dozen  <i;vv:\t  railways 
lead  from  the  ^lississippi  Valhn'  to  the  Pacitic  slope. 
The  Southern  Pacitic  Ifailwav  we  have  alreadv  fol- 
lowed  from  New  Orleans  across  to  Southern  (\'difor- 
nia.  Northward  from  its  route  at  Kl  Paso  a  railwav 
leads  throujj^h  New  ]\[exico  to  the  next  f::;reat  trans- 
continental line,  the  Atchison  system,  cominp^  from 
(■hicag'o  by  way  of  Kansas  City  and  Santa  F*';  south- 
westward.  The  main  line  traverses  Kansas,  and 
branches  }^o  south  into  the  Indian  T(>rritory  and 
Oklahoma.  In  the  fornutr  are  the  reservations  of 
the  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  originally  removed 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi — the  ChoctawSj  Chcro- 
kecs,  Creeks,  (^hickasaws  and  Seminoles,  with  some 
others — who  number  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
souls,  most  of  them  engaged  in  agriculture.  To  the 
westward,    south    of    Kansas    and    Colorado,  is    the 
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'' JVumiors'  Paradise"  of  Oklalionia,  or  tlio  ^'Beau- 
tiful Land,"  a  fertile  and  ^vcll-watered  re<;ion,  ori;^!- 
iially  part  of  tii(^  Indian  reserv(!d  lands,  but  bought 
from  tlieui  bv  the  (Jovennncnt.  reo})lc  from  Kan- 
sas lon^  had  a  desire  to  oi-cupy  this  prolifie  land,  and 
only  with  great  difficulty  were  they  kept  out.  The 
portion  iirst  got  ready  was  opened  to  settlement  by 
proclamation  at  noon  on  7\pril  22,  1889,  a  large  force 
of  troops  being  in  attendance  to  preserve  order. 
Over  fifty  thousand  peo])le  crossed  the  boundaries 
and  entered  the  Territory  the  first  day,  taking  up 
farms  and  starting  towns.  The  '^  Cherokee  8tri})" 
along  the  northern  line  was  subsequently  obtained 
and  opened  t<'  settlement  in  September,  189,3,  when 
ninety  thousand  })eople  rushed  in.  These  great  in- 
vasions of  the  "Oklahoma  boomers"  became  his- 
toric, cities  of  tents  springing  up  in  a  night  j  but 
while  there  then  Mas  much  suffering  and  privation 
from  want  of  food  and  shelter,  yet  the  new  Territory 
has  since  become  a  most  successful  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

The  Atchison  route,  after  crossing  Kansas,  enters 
Colorado,  passing  La  Junta  and  Trinidad,  and  then 
turning  southward  rises  to  the  highest  point  on  the 
line,  crossing  the  summit  of  the  RAton  Pass,  at  an 
elevation  of  seventy-six  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
by  going  through  a  tunnel,  and  emerging  on  the 
s<uithern  side  of  the  mountain  in  New  Mexico.  The 
railway  is  then  laid  along  the  slo])e  of  the  iSanta  Fe 
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IMoimtains,  aiul  on  tlioir  sido  are  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs,  about  forty  of  tliem  being  in  tlic  group, 
tlieir  waters  used  botli  for  bathing  and  drinking,  and 
liaving  various  curative  properties.  Tlie  Glorieta 
Pass  is  subsequently  crossed  at  seventy-five  hundred 
feet  elevation,  and  beyond  is  Santa  Fe,  the  capital 
of  New  ]\Iexico.  This  is  a  curious  and  antic^ue 
town,  tlie  oldest  in  the  United  States  next  to  St. 
Augustine  in  Florida.  It  was  an  Indian  i)Ucblo  or 
town  in  the  very  early  times,  and  in  1005  the  Span- 
iards came  along,  captured  it,  reduced  the  Indians  to 
slavery,  and  worked  the  valuable  gold  and  silver 
mines.  In  1080  the  Indians  revolted,  expelled  the 
Spaniards  and  destroyed  their  churches  and  build- 
ings, but  they  recovered  control  a  few  years  later. 
There  are  now  about  seven  thousand  people  of  all 
races,  having  a  good  trade,  and  being  chiefly  em- 
ployed-in  mining.  It  is  a  quaint  old  place,  with 
crooked  and  narrow  streets  and  adobe  houses  sur- 
rounding the  central  Plaza,  on  one  side  of  which  is  tlic 
ancient  Governor's  Palace,  n  long,  low  adobe  struc- 
ture of  one  story,  wherein  the  Governors  of  Spanish, 
^Mexican  and  American  rule  have  lived  for  nearly 
three  centuries.  It  contains  various  historical  paint- 
ings and  relics,  and  here  General  Lew  Wallace  wrote 
Jjcii  liar  while  Governor  of  New  JNIexieo  in  1880. 

Beyond  Santa  Fe  is  the  Rio  Grande  Kiver,  which 
the  railway  follows  down  through  a  grazing  country 
past    Albuquerque,    its    mart    for    wool    and    hides. 
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Turning  Avcstward  an  arid  rci^lou  is  travi!rs(!(l,  with 
an  occasional  jtiieblo,  and  near  Lagnna  i.s  tlio  I'ainous 
Mesa  Encantada,  or  the  "  Enciiantcd  Tabic  Land." 
This  cmincnice  rises  precipitously  four  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  above  the  surface,  and  is  only  accessible 
l>y  ladders  and  ropes.  Tlie  sunnnit  gives  evidence 
of  former  aboriginal  occupancy,  and  the  tradition  of 
the  neij^hboring  Acoinas  Indians  is  that  their  anc(!s- 
tors  lived  upon  it,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
village  when  n  ..torin  had  destroyed  the  only  trail  and 
caused  those  remaining  on  the  summit  to  perish. 
To  the  westward  the  "  Continental  Divide  "  is  crossed 
at  seventy-three  hundred  feet  elevation,  but  with 
nothing  indicating  the  change,  as  it  is  on  a  })lateau. 
The  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  is  crossed,  Arizona 
entered  and  traversed,  and  at  the  Flagstaff  Station 
is  the  Lowell  Observatory,  and  here  the  nearest  route 
is  taken  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
There  rises  to  the  northward  the  huge  San  P^'rancisco 
Mountain,  a  fine  extinct  volcano,  while  off  to  the 
southwest  are  the  great  United  Verde  Co})})er  jMincs, 
among  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  town  of 
Prescott,  in  a  rich  mineral  region.  The  Colorado 
River  is  crossed  into  California,  and  then  the  railway 
traverses  the  Avide  jMojave  Desert  towards  the  Pacific 
coast. 

DKNVKli    A\l)    ITS    SUltliOUXDIXGS. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  route  across  the  Con- 
tinent  was    the    first   constructed,   the   Government 
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{giving  l.irjjjn  siibsid'u's  in  monoy  and  land  grants.  It 
was  opoiu'd  ill  ISfJ!),  and  ^n'catly  encouraged  travel 
to  tlio  Pac'ilie  coast.  Tin;  Union  Pacilic  main  lino 
starts  at  Council  IMnll's  and  Onialia  on  iIh;  ^lissouri 
Ikivcr  and  (•ross(3S  Nc'l>raska  into  \\'\-oniini;'.  Hero  is 
Clicyoinio,  a  lcadin<^  cattle-dealers'  town  ow  llie  (mIj^o 
of  the  Itockies,  iive  hundred  miles  west  of  tln^  ^lis- 
souri,  where  there  are  lif'teen  thousand  people.  Fort 
liussell,  an  Indian  outj)ost  at  the  verye  of  tlu;  lllack 
Hills,  is  to  tlu!  northward.  At  Cheyenne,  the  main 
Union  Pacilic  line  is  joined  by  the  Denver  J'acitic 
hranch,  which  starts  on  the  ^lissouri  Iviverat  Kansas 
City,  traverses  Kansas,  ])assini^  Foi't  IJiley  and  the 
Dj^den  IMonunumt  there,  markin;;;  the  geogra})hical 
centre  of  tlu;  United  States,  and  enters  Colorado, 
and  at  Denver  turns  northward  to  Cheyeinic. 

Denver  is  the  great  city  of  the  Ilockics,  whose 
snow-capped  sunnnits  arc  seen  to  the  w(>st\vard  in  a 
mairnificcnt  and  uid)roken  line,  (^xtendinii'  in  view  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  I'ike's  Peak 
iiortli  to  Lonij's  Peak,  with  manv  intc^rveninii"  sum- 
niits,  most  of  them  rising  over  fourttieu  thousand 
feet.  Denver  stands  on  a  high  })lateau,  through 
which  the  South  Platte  lviv(.'r  flows,  and  it  is  at 
nearly  lifty-threc  hundred  feet  eh^vation.  This 
''  Queen  City  of  the  Plains  "  was  setth^l  by  adven- 
turous pioneers  as  a  mining  camp  in  1858,  and 
through  the  wondtu'ful  dc^velopnuMit  of  mining  the 
l)recious  metals  has  had    rapid   growth,  so    that   now 
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thoro  is  Olio  linudrcd  and  sovonty  tlioiisainl  })(»|)iila- 
tion.  It  lias  many  inauuractiiros  and  some  of  tlio 
most  oxtoiisiv*!  orcvsinclliiii^  works  in  llio  world,  tlio 
annual  output  of  ;^old  and  silver  l)oin<j^  ononnous. 
'V]\r.  lii^li  ch'vation  and  lioaltliy  climate  make  it  a 
favorite  resort  fu*  ])ulmonary  patients.  There  are 
many  fine  l)uildinj;s,  and  a  iiolihi  Static  ('ajjitol  with 
a  lofty  dome,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,r)()(),()0(),  and 
standin;^  on  a  lii^li  liill,  so  that  it  j^-ives  a  superb  out- 
look. The  city  was  nanuMl  in  honor  of  (Joneral 
James  W.  Denver,  who  was  an  early  Governor  of 
Kansas  and  served  in  the  Civil  War.  lie  first  sug- 
gested the  name  of  Colorado  for  the  Territory  (now 
a  State),  and  thus  his  name  was  given  its  capital. 
Denver  has  built  for  its  water-works,  forty-eight 
miles  south  of  the  city,  the  highest  dam  in  the  Avorld, 
two  hundred  and  ton  foot,  enclosing  a  gorge  on  the 
South  Platto  to  make  an  enormous  reservoir  holding 
an  ample  supply. 

]>eing  so  admirably  located,  Denver  is  a  centre 
for  excursions  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  moun- 
tain regions  in  America.  The  great  Colorado  Front 
Ilange,  or  eastern  ridge  of  the  Rockies,  stretches 
grandly  across  the  country  and  has  behind  it  one 
range  after  another,  extending  far  westward  to  the 
Utah  Basin.  Towering  behind  the  Front  Range  is 
the  Saguache  Range,  the  chief  ridge  of  the  Rockies, 
which  makes  the  Continental  Divide.  Among  these 
complicated  Rocky  IMountain  ranges  are  various  ex- 
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tPMsivc    Parks   <»!'   broad   valleys,   ncstlitif^   amid  tlio 
jx'aks  and  ridj^rs,  wldcli  wcin;  ori^^iiially  the  licds  oi' 
inland    lakes.      Out    <»t'   this    nionntain    rej^ion    flow 
scores  of  riv(;rs  in  ail  direetions,  the  alilnents  of  the 
Mississij)j»i   to  the  east,  the  liio  (irande  to  the  south, 
and  the  Colorado  and  the  (^)linnl>ia  westward.      All 
of  them   have   carved   down    deep  and   ma^nitieent 
ijforges,  two  to  tiv(!  thousand  feet  deep,  an<l  in  places 
the  wonderful  results  of  a;^es  of  erosion  are  (lis[)layed 
in  the  peculiar  constructions  of  vast   rej^ions,  and  in 
special  sections,  where  tin;  carvinjjjs  by  water,  frost 
and    wind-forces    have     made    weird    and    fantastic 
f(irmations  in  the  rocks  on  a  colossal  scale,  as  in  the 
'*  Garden    of    the    Gods."       These    mountains    and 
j^or^cs  are  also   tilled  with   untold   wealth,   and  the 
mines,  producin'jj    many  millions  of  j^old  and  silver, 
have  attracted   the  po})ulation  chieHy  since  the  Civil 
War,  so  that  the  whole  district  around  and  l)eyond 
Denver   is    a    region   of    mining  towns,    which   are 
icached    l)y   a  network  of    railways  disclosing  the 
^^randest  scenery,  and  in  many  })arts  the  most  start- 
Hug    and    daring  methods  of   railroad  construction. 
Whenever  land  can  be  reclaimed  f(»r  agriculture  or 
grazing  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  and   in  the 
))rotcctcd  valleys  and  parks,  it  is  done,  so  that  the 
district  has  extensive  irrigation  canals,  in  some  p.irts 
diverting  practically  all  the  available  flow  of  water  in 
the  streams.     This  is  })articularly  the  case  with  the 
I  |»per  Arkansas  River,  such  diversion  of  the  head- 
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waters  in  CkIui'.kIo  Iiaviii;;  r(»l)l)((l  tin?  river  (»f  its 
water  ti>  HiU'li  a  dc^^rec!  tliat  i\\i'  |)('o|»|('  of  Kansas, 
wliitlicr  it  flows  on  its  route  to  tlie  .Mississippi,  are 
;;reatly  annoy«'<l  and  liav(!  protracted  litigation  ahont 
it, 

COLOKAIH)    ATTI;A(TI()\S. 

Nortiiwest  f'ronj  Denver  is  tin^  pieturescjiu!  Honlder 
(y^uiyon,  and  liere  at  the  inininijf  town  of  lioulder  is 
tlio  University  of  ( 'olorado,  with  six  hundred  stu- 
dents. Beyond  arc;  Kstes  I'ark,  one  of  the  sniaUer 
enclosed  parks  anion;;  the  mountains,  having  J^ong's 
IV^ak  on  its  ver;^^e,  rising  fourteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  leet.  ^Vestward  from  Denver 
is  the  Clear  (.'reek  (\inyon,  and  the  route  in  that 
direction  le.'uls  through  great  scenic  attractions,  past 
(lolden,  Ichdio  Springs  and  (Georgetown,  where  silver- 
mining  and  health-resorts  divide  attention,  the  moun- 
tains also  displaying  several  heautiful  lakes.  Beyond, 
the  railway  threads  the  Di'viTs  Gate,  climbing  up 
by  remarkal)le  loops,  and  reaches  Graymont  at  ten 
thousand  feet  elevation,  having  Gray's  Peak  above 
it  rising  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  In  this  district  is  the  mining  town  of  (Jentral 
City,  while  to  the  northwest  is  the  extensive  JMiddle 
Park,  of  three  thousand  square  miles  area,  a  popular 
resort  for  sportsmen.  Southward  from  Denver  the 
railway  route  passes  the  splendid  Casa  Blanea,  a 
huge  white  rock,  a  thousand  feet  long  and  two  hun- 
dred leet   high,  a)id   crossi's   the  watersheil   between 
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tlir  PliitU'  ami  tlic  Arkansas,  at  an  ch-vatinn  ot'  over 
seventy-two  liiUKlrcd  I'cct.  Here,  amid  tlio  moun- 
tains, s('v<'nty-tiv(!  miles  iVom  Denver,  ujton  a 
jtlateau  at  six  tlionsand  I'eet  elevati»»n,  is  the  famous 
city  of  (,'oli>rado  S|)rin;^s,  liaviM;^;  twenty-tive  thou- 
sand people  and  lieinj^;  a  noted  liealtli-icsort.  It  is 
pleasantly  laiil  out,  with  wide,  tree-shaded  streets, 
like  Ji  typical  New  Mnj;land  villa;^(!  spread  hi'oadly 
at  the  eastern  base  ot'  Pike's  Peak.  Here  live  lar^o 
iiiunhcrs  of  people  who  are  unahle  to  stand  the  ri^^ors 
et"  th(!  elimat(!  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  has  bt^eu 
carefully  prescjrved  as  a  residential  and  educational 
city,  saloons  bein;:,'  prohibited,  with  other  restrictions 
calculated  to  preserve  its  hi;4h  character.  The  set- 
tlement bej^an  in  1S71,  but  there  are  no  spring's 
nearer  than  Manitou,  several  miles  away  in  tin;  spurs 
of  Pike's  I'eak.  The  climat(!  of  (.'olorado  Sprin<j,s  is 
iharming,  and  it  has,  on  the  on(!  hand,  a  maj^-niticent 
mountain  view,  and  on  the  other  a  limitless  landscai)c 
eastward  and  southward,  across  the  prairie  land. 
Here  are  the  Colorado  College  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions, ami  the  National  Printers'  Home,  sup- 
jiiirted  by  the  printers  throughout  the  country.  In 
tiie  pretty  Evergreen  Cemetery  is  buried  the  author- 
ess, Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  who  died  in  1885. 

Probably  the  best  known  summit  of  the  Rockies 
is  Pike's  Peak,  rearing  *its  snowy  top  over  ^lanitou, 
;md  about  six.  miles  w<'stward  from  Colorado  Springs, 

t(i  an  eh'N'ation  «jf  nearly  fourteen  thousand  two  hun- 
VuL.  111.-93 
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(Irc'd  feet.  As  it  rises  almost  slioor,  in  the  Colorado 
Front  liaii<j^o,  this  iiobh;  inoiintaiii  can  be  seen  from 
afar  across  the  eastern  j)lains.  A  cog-wheel  railway 
nine  miles  long  ascends  to  tlu^  sunnnit  from  ]Manitou, 
rising  scvcnty-Hvci  hnndred  feet.  There  is  a  small 
hotel  at  the  top,  and  a  superb  view  over  the  momi- 
tains  and  glens  and  mining  camps  all  around.  In 
180(3  General  Zebulon  I'iUe,  then  ;i  captain  in  the 
army,  led  an  exploring  exj)i'dition  to  this  remote  re- 
gion and  discovered  this  noble  mountain,  'vvhieh  was 
given  his  nam«!.  Fon^sts  cover  the  lower  slopes,  but 
the  to})  is  composed  of  bare  rocks,  usually  snow-eov- 
ercd.  Jielow  it  a  huge  tunnel  is  being  bored  througli 
the  r.nge  to  connect  Colorado  S})rings  with  the  Crij)- 
))le  Creek  mining  district  to  the  westward.  IManitou 
has  a  group  of  springs  of  weak  compound  carbon- 
ated soda,  resembling  those  of  Ems,  and  beneficial 
to  consum[)tive,  dyspe[)tic  and  other  patients.  They 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  romantic  Utc  Pass,  a  gorge 
with  many  attractions,  which  was  ibrmerly  the  trail 
of  the  Ute  Indians  in  crossing  the  mountains.  Nearby, 
upon  the  ]Mesa,  or  '' table-hmd,"  is  th  ;  "Garden  of 
the  Gods,"  a  tract  of  about  one  square  mile,  thickly 
studded  with  huge  grotesque  cliffs  and  rocks  of  white 
and  red  sandstones,  their  unique  carving  being  the 
result  of  the  erosive  processes  that  have  been  going 
on  for  ages.  They  are  all  given  appropriate  names, 
and  its  Gattiway  is  a  passa^'e  just  wide  emuigh  for 
the  road,  between  two   enormous  bright    re(l  rock> 
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over  three  Innulrocl  feet  lii<;li.  Farther  south  on  tlic 
Arkansas  Kiver  is  Pueblo,  an  industrial  city  of  thirty 
thousand  j)Oople  in  a  rieh  niininj^  district,  where  there 
is  a  ^lincral  Palace,  having-  a  wonderful  ceilinj^  formed 
of  twenty-eif2;lit  domes,  into  which  are  worked  speci- 
mens of  all  the  (\)lorado  minerals.  The  route  then 
crosses  the  Yvia  Pass  at  ninetv-four  hundred  feet 
elevation,  whereon  is  the  abrupt  bend  known  as  the 
'"Mule  Shoe  Curve,"  and  bevond  this  it  descends 
into  the  most  extensive  of  the  Colorado  ]*arks,  the 
San  Luis,  coverinj^  six  thousand  square  miles.  Sen- 
tineling its  western  side  is  the  triple-peaked  Sierra 
lilanca,  the  loftiest  Colorado  ]\[ountain,  rising  almost 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The  Rio  Grande 
flows  to  the  southward,  and  there  is  Alamosa,  and 
u\)  in  the  mountains  Creede,  an  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  recent  silver  mining',  which  began  its 
career  when  the  ore  was  discovered  in  1801,  lias 
seven  thousand  people,  and  has  produced  $4,000,000 
silver  in  a  year. 

Following  up  the  Arkansas  River  from  Pueblo,  a 
route  goes  northward  behind  and  west  of  Pike's 
J'eak  into  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  among  the 
mountains,  where  in  1890  was  a  remote  cattle  ranch. 
The  next  year  gold  was  found  there,  a  new  popula- 
tion rushed  in,  and  it  has  since  become  a  leading  gold 
jtroducer,  its  output  of  fourteen  to  twenty  millions 
of  gold  annually  almost   turning  Colorado  from  a  sil- 
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vcr  to  a  <^()l(l  Stat(>.  There  is  iu»w  a  j)()[)ulati(>n  of 
twenty  tliousaiul,  and  tlio  town  lias  many  subjitantial 
])nil(lin<;.s.  Westward  the  route  crosses  the  Conti- 
lUMital  Divide  and  descends  into  th(!  extensiv(!  South 
Park,  covering  two  tliousand  s(juare  niih's,  reacliing 
Leadville  beyond,  renowni^d  as  a  mining  cam[)  tliat 
has  deveh)ped  into  on(!  of  the  liighest  cities  of  the 
Avorld.  In  tlie  earlv  (J(»lora(h)  davs  this  was  the 
great  gohl  placer  mining  camp  of  (•alifornia  Gulch. 
Afterwards  it  produced  enormous  (piantities  of  silver 
from  tlu!  extensive  carbonate  beds  discovered  in 
1870,  and  the  ])()pulation  exi)anded  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, its  name  being  changed  to  Leadville.  Of  late, 
its  gold  mining  has  again  become  i)rofitable,  and  its 
])opulation  now  is  about  fifteen  thousand,  the  yield 
of  silver,  Avhich  once  reached  $1 '5,000,000  annually, 
being  much  reduced  owing  to  the  decline  in  value. 
To  the  Avcstward,  the  Coh)rado  jMidland  liailwav 
crosses  the  Continental  Divide  by  the  llagerman 
Pass,  at  eleven  thousand  liv(!  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
elevation,  the  highest  elevation  of  anj'  railway  route 
across  tiie  Rockies.  It  descends  rapidly  to  Aspen, 
where  $8,000,000  of  silver  and  gold  are  mined  in  a 
year.  North  of  Leadville  is  the  noted  IMountain  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
high,  nanu'd  from  the  impressive  cruciform  appear- 
ance of  two  ravines  crossing  at  right  angles  and 
always  tilled  with  snow. 

The  Grand  (^anvon  of  the  Arkansas  is  one  of  the 
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most  inai^niHt'ciit  ^or^cs  in  tin;  Itocky  .Mountains. 
This  river  above  I'licblo  I'oi'ccs  its  })assag(;  through  a 
deep  pass  known  in  th(^  narrowest  part  as  tlio  Royal 
Gorge,  wher(^  the  railway  is  h-iid  ah)ngsi(Ie  the  b(»il- 
ing  and  rushing  striiani,  with  roelvy  elitl's  towering 
twenty-six  hundre(l  feet  above;  ihi;  line;.  It  ascends 
westward,  beyond  tlie  sourct^s  of  the  ^Vrkansas,  cross- 
ing tlic  Continental  Divide;  l)y  tiio  ^Marshall  Pass,  at 
ten  thousand  eight  hundrcMl  and  fifty-eight  feet  ele- 
vati(^n,  the  route  up  th(M*o  showing,  in  its  abru[)t  and 
Ixtld  curves,  great  (Migineering  skill.  The  Pass  is 
always  covered  with  snow,  and  the  descent  l)eyoiid 
it  is  to  the  mining  town  of  rTUiniison.  Tin;  Ounni- 
sou  liiver  is  followed  down  through  its  niagnilicent 
gorge,  the  Black  (Canyon  giving  a  splendid  display 
lor  sixteen  niih^s  of  some  of  tlu;  iinest  scenery  of 
the  Rockies.  The  river  is  an  alternation  of  foaming 
ra[)ids  and  })lcasant  reaches,  and  within  the  canyon 
is  the  lofty  rock  })innacle  of  the  Currecanti  Needle. 
The  adjacent  gorge  of  the  Cimarron,  a  tributary 
stream,  gives  also  a  s[)l(!ndid  dis[)lay  of  Rocky  ]\[oun- 
tain  wildness,  and  below  it  the  river  i)assos  through 
tlu;  Lower  Gunnison  Canyon,  bounded  by  smooth- 
faced sandstone  cliifs,  and  finally  it  falls  into  Grand 
1  liver,  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Colorado. 
The  combined  magnificence  of  these  canvons  and 
mountains  makes  the  environment  of  tlu;  Colorado 
mining  region  one  of  the  most  attractive  scenic  dis- 
tricts ill  America.     The  railways  have  arranged  a 
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routes  of  .'I  tliousaiid  miles  (lin>iij;li  tlio  inouiitaiiis, 
istai'tiii;^-  IVniii  Denver,  under  tlie  title  ol'  "  Arotmd 
the  ( 'irele,"  wliieli  erosscs  and  recrosses  the  (.^onti- 
(Uiutal  I)ivid(^,  threads  the  w(ind(;rf'id  canyons,  sur- 
mounts all  the  famous  passc's  over  the  tops  ol"  tin; 
liocky  ranges,  and  includes  tln^  most  attractive 
sconory  of  tlio  district. 

WYOMIXCJ    FOSSILS. 

Tlu!  Union  l^iciHc  Kailwav,  westward  from  Chev- 
ennc  in  Wyoming,  gradually  ascends  the  slopi^  and 
crosses  tin;  (Jontincntal  Divide  at  Sherman,  the  pass 
being  elevated  eighty-two  hundred  and  forty-Hve 
feet.  ]Ierc,  alongside  the  track,  is  the  monument 
erected  in  memory  of  Oakes  and  Oliver  Ames  of 
Massachusetts,  to  whose  eiforts  the  construction  of 
this  pioneer  railway  across  the  Continent  was  largely 
due.  Upon  the  western  slo})C  of  the  mountains  tlui 
descent  is  to  the  Laramie  Plains,  an  elevated  plateau 
in  Wyoming  which  is  one  of  the  best  grazing  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  the  region  on 
the  Big  Laramie  Kiver  is  Laramie  City,  with  ten 
thousand  people,  a  })rominent  wool  and  cattle  mart. 
To  the  north  and  west  high  mountains  rise,  out  of 
Avhich  the  river  flows,  and  in  this  district  is  the  great 
fossil  region  of  Wyoming.  This  state  is  the  most  pro- 
lific j)roducer  of  the  skeletons  of  the  enormous  beasts 
that  roamed  the  earth  in  prehistoric  times.  About 
ninety  miles  northwest  of  Laramie  City  arc  the  great- 
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ost  fossil  (juarrics  in  cxistiMUM^,  niul  tli(>  scientific 
lnnit<'rs  from  all  tlu'  ^rcat  niiisoiims  have  Ix-cii  liiid- 
in;:^  rich  treasures  there.  A\'e  ar(>  tohl  that  in  an 
early  ;j^eolon^iral  jx'i'iod  W'yoniin;.^  had  numerous  lakes 
and  swamps  and  a  semi-troj>ieal  climate.  "^JMicso 
hu;:;e  animals  then  inhabited  the  lakes  and  swamps 
in  lari^c^  numl)ers.  In  dyin^,  they  sank  into  the 
mud,  and  their  bones  were  covered  by  other  de[)osits 
and  becauK!  petrified.  The  extensive  deposits  of 
these  l)on(!S  are  found  wliore  ruM!  suj)i)osed  to  have 
been  the  months  of  great  Avater-courses,  the  huge; 
animals,  after  death,  havinur  floated  to  where  thev  arc 
deposited  in  such  large  numl)ers.  Tin?  belief  is  that 
througli  the  geological  eras  these  animals  Ix'came 
covered  with  possibly  twenty  thousand  fei^t  of  rock. 
Afterwards,  the  ])rocess  by  which  the  Rocky  ^loun- 
lains  were  formed  tiltcMl  these  rock  beds,  and  the 
subse([uent  erosion  of  the  strata  brought  to  light 
these  bone-deposits,  made  millions  of  years  ago.  For 
many  years  the  scientists  liave  been  exhuming  these 
skeletons,  and  Jiave  recovered  the  bones  of  over 
three  lumdred  difi'erent  species.  They  are  of  all 
sizes  and  characters,  and  hero  lias  been  found  the 
most  colossal  animal  ever  discoverd  on  the  earth,  a 
dinosaur,  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long, 
and  thirty-five  feet  high  at  the  hips  and  twenty-five 
ffct  at  the  shoulders.  The  skeleton  of  this  immense 
creature,  who  is  called  a  diplodocus,  weighs  twenty 
tons,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  living  he  weighed 
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sixty  tons,  li.'iviii^  n  neck  thirty  f<'f't  l<m^  mihI  ji  tail 
t\vi('(!  tliat  Icn^^tli.  \vt  liis  licad  was  very  small,  and 
tln^  ucii^lit  (if  tli(!  l)raiii  was  not  ovcv  tivo  pounds.  In 
('onij)arison  with  the  nianiuiotli,  iiciM'toforir  r(';;-ard('d 
as  so  lar^c,  tliis  ]\\\'^{'.  Itcast,  whose;  toot  covered  a 
8(jnare  yard  of  eai'tli,  was  in  si/e  as  a  horse  is  eoni- 
])ared  to  n  do^^  Such  are  the  eontrihntions  AN'yoniinj; 
is  niakin;^  to  mir  ^Tcat  niuseunis  of  sc-ienee. 

'I'o  the  southward  of  the  Laraniic;  Plains  is  tin;  (Jol(»- 
rado  North  Park,  anion;^  tlie  mountains  of  tliat  State, 
liaving  an  area  of  over  two  thoiisand  s(|uar(!  miles, 
J>eyond,  th(!  railway  route  ^oes  westward  aiiion^"  hills 
«ind  over  the  jilateaus.  This  route;  is  not  as  pictur- 
cs(|ue  as  somi;  of  the  other  l*acitic  railways,  but  in 
crossing  the  (^)ntin(!nt  it  discloses  very  curious  scen- 
ery. At  ))laces  thoro  arc  great  Duties,  water-worn 
and  rounded,  rising  in  isolated  grandeur ;  tin*  j)lains 
and  terraces  are  carved  into  elongated  and  wide  de- 
])rcssions,  as  if  abandoned  rivers  liad  run  through 
tliem  ;  there  are  long  and  regular  embankments, 
strange  Jiills  of  fantastic  form,  liugc  mounds,  broken- 
down  pyramids,  vast  stonc-})iles,  and  the  most  strange 
and  extraordinary  fasliionings  of  nature,  showing 
both  Avater  and  fire  to  liavo  been  at  worlc.  Then 
thc!  route  passes  the  snow-clad  Uintah  i\Iountains  to 
the  southward,  and  crossing  tlu;  Walisatcli  range, 
enters  Utah,  traversing  its  remarkaljle  enclosed  basin, 
Avh(;re  the  waters  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  flow 
into  salt  lakes  wliich  lose  their  surplus  su})})lics  by 
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ovnporation  in  llic  smiimcr.  I'cvoiid,  is  the  AviM 
.'uid  |>ii'tm'('.s(|U('  I'A'iio  (';myoii,  Avitli  liic  ^rccu  valley 
of  Welter  Ikiver  niid  the  Welter  CaiivoM.  IleiM^  is 
tlic  j;i^;mtic  (\'istle  Hoek,  n  ni^-^ed  stMue-{tilo  f'juitns- 
tienlly  carvetl  by  luiture,  liavini;'  a  ;;iaMt  dnorway  and 
all  till!  Keinl)laiicM;  of  a  innmitaiii  i'urtress.  Here  is 
also  tli(^  "  Oii(>  'i'lioiisaiid  ^lile  Tree,"  on  the  iierthern 
side  ol'tlie  r(>a<l,  Iteiii^  that  distance,'  west  of  Omaha. 
In  th(^  Echo  (i(tr<;i^o  is  the  llan^in;^  Hock,  whore 
l>ri;;hani  VounjL?,  as  the  ]\f(trinon  JMI^^rinis  jctiirneyed 
t(t  their  l^tah  h(tine,  is  saiil  t(t  have  |ireache<l  the  first 
sermon  to  them  in  the  "  I'romised  Land."  The  old- 
ti)nc  emi^^'ant  trail  jtasses  through  these  canyons 
al<tn;rside  the  railway  and  the  rivei*.  A  remarkahlo 
si<^ht  within  the  Weber  C^anyon  is  the  Devil's  Slide, 
where  on  the  face  of  an  almost  ])erj)endicnlar  red 
mountain,  eij^ht  hundred  feet  hi<;li,  there  is  inlaid  a 
brilliantly  white  striji  of  limestone  about  fifteen  feet 
wide,  all  the  way  from  top  to  bottom,  havinj^  enclos- 
ing white  walls,  tlu;  whole  work  being  as  regidarly 
constructed  as  if  built  by  a  stonemason.  IJeyond, 
we  couu!  to  Ogden,  a  busy  industrial  town  of  twenty 
thousand  people,  the  western  terminus  of  tlie  Union 
Pacific  liailway,  and  having  another  railroad  leading 
thirty-seven  miles  southward  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

GREAT   SALT   LAKE. 

Li  the  centre  of  the   Rockies,  occupying  a  largo 
])ortion  of  Utah  and  adjacent  States,  is  the  "Great 
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l)asin,"  wliiclj,  as  romarkcd,  lias  no  drainaj^n  outlet 
for  its  waters.  The  geologists  tell  us  that  in 
ancient  times  this  region  was  covered  by  two  exten- 
sive lakes,  one  of  tluun  in  the  IMeistocent;  c^ra  occu- 
pying the  now  desert  interior  l)asin  of  Utah.  This 
extinct  lake,  whose  ancient  shf>res  can  l)0  distinctly 
tr.aced,  has  been  named  Lake  Bonneville.  When  at 
its  greatest  expansion,  it  covered  twenty  thousand 
srpiare  miles,  and  the  waters  Avere  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  dee]),  overflowing  to  the  northward  into  a 
branch  of  Shoshone  Kiver  through  a  deep  pass,  and 
going  thence  to  the  Pacific.  The  waters  of  this 
Like,  by  climatic  changes,  gradually  dwindled,  the 
loss  by  evaporation  overcame  the  rainfall  supply,  the 
overflow  ceased,  and  then  the  lake  dried  up,  reveal- 
ing the  desert  l)ottoni.  Of  its  waters  there  now  re- 
main the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  about  eighty 
miles  long  and  from  t'rrty  to  fifty  miles  Avide,  very 
shallow,  averaging  onL  twenty  feet  depth,  and  not 
over  fifty  feet  in  the  deepest  place,  having  monoto- 
nously flat  shores  on  the  desert  plateau,  elevated 
forty-two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  dimen- 
sions vary  according  to  the  rainfall,  the  surface  rising 
and  falling  in  various  periods  of  years.  Several 
streams  flow  in,  among  them  the  Jordan  Itiver,  forty 
miles  long,  draining  Utah  Lake  to  the  southward. 
The  waters  are  densely  salt,  varying  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-two  per  cent,  as  the  lake  is  high  or  low 
(compared  with  three  to  four  per  cent,  in  the  ocean), 
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and  it  is  estimated  to  contain  four  liundrcd  million 
tons  of  salt.  N(>t  a  Hsh  can  live  there  exee|)tin«;  a 
small  Iji'inc  shrimp.  A  bath  in  the  lake  is  novel,  as 
the  density  makes  the  body  very  bnoyant,  easily 
floatinj^  head  and  slionlders  above  the  water. 

To  this  desert  region,  after  being  driven  from 
Nauvoo  on  the  IMississippi,  lirigham  Yonng  bronght 
his  tirst  IMormon  colony  by  a  long  journey  across  the 
])lains  and  mountains,  a  band  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  persons,  arriving  in  July,  1847,  Utah 
then  being  jMcxican  territory.  They  organized  the 
►State  of  Deseret,  and  it  afterwards  became  «i  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  I3y  prodigious  hibors, 
constructing  irrigation  canals  to  bring  in  the  moun- 
tain streams,  they  made  the  soil  productive,  and  now 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  country. 
Almost  the  Avhole  flow  of  the  Jordan  Kiver  is  thus 
used  for  irrigation.  Colonies  and  proselytes  were 
brought  in  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  until  two 
hundred  thousand  i\Iormons  came  to  Utah,  and  after 
protracted  conflicts  with  the  Government,  polygamy 
was  declared  illegal,  and  its  discontinuance  was 
ordered  by  i)roclaniation  of  the  ]\[onnon  President. 
Twelve  miles  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  Utah 
capital  and  IMormon  Zion,  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  and  Gentiles  together  exceed  fifty 
tliousand.  Its  pros})erity  is  largely  due  to  the  ex- 
tensive mining  interests  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  lofty  Wahsatch  Mountains  are  close  to  the  city 
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on  the  nortlicm  and  eastern  sides,  while  to  tlie  soiitli, 
seen  over  a  Innidred  niih's  of  ahnost  level  jihiin,  is  a 
magnificent  range  of  snow-covered  mountains,  tiiis 
being  tlie  perpetual  and  awe-inspiring  view  from  all 
parts  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  wide  and  lined 
with  shade  trees,  the  residences  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, and  irrigatioii  canals  border  all  the  thorough- 
fares, so  that  the  whole  place  is  embosomed  in  foliage, 
and  the  delicious  green  adds  to  its  scenic  attractive- 
ness. The  Temple  IMock  of  ten  acres,  the  sacred 
s(pmre  of  the  Mormons,  is  the  centre  from  which  the 
streets  are  laid  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass.  A  high  adobe  wall  surrounds  it,  and 
here  is  the  great  jMormon  Temple  of  granite,  which 
was  forty  years  building,  and  cost  over  $4,000,000, 
having  three  pointed  towers  at  each  end,  the  loftiest 
being  surmounted  by  a  gilded  figure  of  the  ^Mormon 
angel  INForoni.  Here  is  also  the  IMormon  Taber- 
nacle, a  huge  oval-shapecl  structure,  surmounted  by  a 
roof  rounded  like  a  turtle-back,  the  interior  accom- 
modating twelve  thousand  people.  This  is  their 
great  meetiug-i»lace,  and  they  also  have  a  smaller 
Assembly  Hall  for  religious  services.  These  are  the 
chief  buildings  of  Salt  Lake  City.  To  the  eastward 
in  the  suburbs  is  the  military  post  of  Fort  Douglas, 
where  the  troops  are  barracked  that  guard  the  IMormon 
capital.  In  the  earlier  period,  when  there  were  fears 
of  trouble,  a  large  garrison  was  kept  at  this  extensive 
fortification  to  maintain  government  control. 
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(KSPKX    TO    SACh'AMKXTO. 

Wcstwanl  from  O^^dcii  in  Utali  tlic  Union  Pacific 
route  to  California  is  continued  upon  tlio  Soutliorn 
Pacific  Hysteni,  tliat  company  having  absorbed  the 
original  Central  I'acific  road.  It  i)asses  Corinne,  the 
largest  Gentile  city  in  Utah,  and  tlien  througli  the 
Promontory  ]\Iountains,  on  the  northern  verge  of 
Great  Salt  Lake.  It  was  at  Pronumtory  Point  on 
May  10,  1809,  that  the  railway  builders  of  this  orig- 
inal transcontinental  line,  coming  both  ways,  met, 
and  joined  the  tracks.  The  last  tie  Avas  made  of 
California  rosewood,  trimmed  with  silver,  and  the 
last  four  spikes  were  of  silver  and  gold.  The  final 
golden  spike  was  driven  with  a  silver  hammer  in  the 
l)resence  of  a  large  and  silent  assemblage.  The 
locomotives  coming  from  the  East  and  the  West  met, 
as  Bret  Ilarte  has  written  :  , 

**  Pilots  touching — head  to  head 
Facing  on  the  single  track  ; 
JIalf  a  world  hehind  each  back !" 

Peyond,  the  Great  American  Desert,  an  alkaline 
waste,  is  crossed,  the  State  of  Nevada  is  entered, 
tlic  Humboldt  River  is  followed  for  awliilo,  and  then 
Truckee  River  is  ascended  through  the  Pleasant 
Valley,  leading  into  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  lower 
mountain  slopes  covered  with  magnificent  forests  and 
the    railroad    protected    from    avalanches    by  snow- 
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bhotl.s.  The  IIiiinl)i)l(lt  Kivcr  has  no  outlet.  It 
sprcails  out  iu  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  known  as 
the  "  Carson  8ink  "  and  evaporates.  At  Iteno  is  the 
Nevada  State  Universitv,  and  as  this  is  a  silver  re- 
gion  there  are  extensive  snieltini^  mills.  Thirty-one 
miles  southward  is  Carson,  the  eapital  of  Nevada, 
and  twenty-one  miles  farther  the  famous  silver- 
mining  town  of  Virgijiia  City,  with  ten  thousand 
l)eo})le,  built  half-way  up  a  steep  moimtain  slope  and 
completely  surrounded  by  mountains,  ^'irginia  City 
stands  directly  over  the  noted  Conistock  Lode,  and 
here  are  the  Bonanza  ]\Iines,  which  were  such  pro- 
lific producers  in  the  great  silver  days.  This  lode 
has  produced  over  $450,000,000,  chiefly  silver,  and 
it  is  drained  by  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  nearly  four  miles 
long,  which  cost  $4,500,000  to  construct.  Nearby, 
on  the  California  boundarv,  and  at  six  thousand  feet 
elevation,  is  the  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe,  one  of  the 
loveliest  sheets  of  water  in  the  world,  twenty-two 
miles  long,  very  deep,  surrounded  by  snow-clad 
mountains,  and  yet  it  never  freezes,  its  outlet  being 
the  Truckee  River.  \\\  a  region  of  many  lakes,  it 
is  known  as  "  the  gem  of  the  high  Sierras."  To  the 
westward  of  Reno  is  another  lovely  sheet  of  water, 
Donner  Lake,  embosomed  in  the  lap  of  towering 
hills,  its  name  coming  from  an  early  explorer,  Cap- 
tain Donner,  who,  with  many  of  his  party,  perished 
on  its  shores  during  a  heavy  snowstorm  in  184G. 
The  top  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  crossed  through  a 
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tunnel  at  Smninit  Station,  elevated  seven  tlidiisand 
feet,  and  beyond  there  i.s  a  eoniplete  clianj^o  b  )tl»  in 
climate  and  vegetation,  the  descent  being  rapid  and 
tlio  transition  from  arctic  snows  to  sub-tropical 
flowers  very  (piick.  Th«i  lino  is  in  many  places 
carved  out  of  the  faces  of  startling  precipices,  and 
here  it  roinids  the  famous  beetling  promontory  known 
as  Cape  Horn.  Then,  coming  down  among  tlu' 
orchards  and  vinevards,  it  enters  the  wide  and  fer- 
tile  Sacramento  A'alley,  and  almost  at  sea-level  comes 
to  the  capital  of  (\ilifornia,  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Sacramento  Hiver  just 
below  the  UKUitli  of  the  American  River.  It  is  a 
busy  city  with  thirty  thousand  people,  and  has  a 
large  and  handsome  State  Ca])itol. 

TJiA XSCONTIX KXTA li    U( )ITES. 

The  Northern  ]\icific  Kailwav,  the  next  route 
northward,  after  following  up  the  Yellowstone  Kiver 
to  Livingston,  at  the  entrance  to  Yellowstone  Park 
in  Montana,  ascends  the  IJelt  IMountains,  crossing 
them  through  J5ozeman  Tunnel  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  fifty-six  hundred  feet.  This  range  is  an  out- 
lying eastern  spur  of  the  Rockies.  The  road  passes 
tiie  mining  town  of  Butte,  there  being  forty  thousand 
jicople  in  the  neighboring  settlements.  Here  arc 
many  gold,  silver  and  copper  mines,  including  the 
^icat  Anaconda  Mine,  which  was  sold  in  1898  to  the 
eonipany  at  present  working  it  for  $45,000,000,  the 
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j)rodiict  of  the  niii<o  being  silver  and  copper.  The 
Jiiittc  copper  output  is  two  hunch'ed  and  fifty  million 
pounds  annually,  and  thesuieltinjjf-works  at  Anaconda 
arc  the  larj^est  in  the  world.  At  Three  Forks,  not 
far  away,  is  the  conHuence  of  the  Madison,  Jefferson 
and  Gallatin  Itivers,  fonninj^  the  i\Iissouri.  Beyond 
is  Helena,  the  ca})ital  of  jNIontana,  built  in  the 
Prickly  Pear  V^alley  near  the  eastern  base  of  the 
main  Pocky  Mountain  range  and  having  fifteen 
thousand  population.  This  is  in  another  rich  mining 
district,  and  the  "  Last  Chance  Gulch,"  running 
througli  the  city,  has  yielded  over  $30,000,000  gold, 
Aviiilc  all  around  are  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead- 
deposits.  Twenty-four  miles  from  Helena,  the  main 
ran^c  of  tlic  Pockies  is  crossed  bv  the  JMullen's  Pass 
tunnel  at  fifty-five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  elevation. 
At  Gold  Creek  in  the  valley  beyond,  the  last  golden 
spike  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  was  driven  in 
{September,  1883,  uniting  the  tracks  which  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  cast  and  Avest  and  met  there. 
President  Henry  Villard  made  this  the  occasion  of 
great  festivity,  bringing  many  train-loads  of  distin- 
guished men  to  the  ceremony,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  company,  which  was  heavily  in  debt,  went  into  a 
Receivership.  The  railroad  follows  the  Missoula  and 
Pend  d'Oreille  (the  "  earring  ")  Rivers,  which  unite  in 
Clark's  Fork,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  River,  and 
enters  Idaho,  '^  the  gem  of  the  mountains,"  or,  as 
called  by  the  Nez   Perces,  Eihh-hoc ;    finally  com- 
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i\\^  to  Spokaiio  in  \Vasliin,«;t<>ii  Stuto.  Tlii.s  busy 
manufacturing;  town  of  over  twenty  tiiousaiid  people 
was  burnt  in  1880,  but  iia.s  entirely  recovered  i'roni 
the  calamity.  The  Spokane  River  descends  one 
hundred  and  fit'tv  I'eet  in  two  falls  within  tiie  town, 
furni.shinfjf  an  adndrable  water-power.  To  the  south- 
west is  the  confluence  of  tlu;  Snake  and  (N)lund)ia 
liivers,  and  beyond,  the  railway  penetrates  the  de- 
files of  the  Cascade  ]\Iountains,  the  northern  pro- 
longation of  the  California  Coast  range,  the  Northern 
I'aeific  line  finally  terminating  at  Tacoma  on  Puget 
Sound. 

The  great  Colund)ia  is  the  chief  river  draining 
the  western  slopes  of  tiie  Kockies.  It  has  a  broad 
estuary,  and  in  ^hxy,  1792,  Captain  Robert  (iray  of 
Doston,  coasting  along  the  shore  in  his  bark  "  Colum- 
bia Rediviva,"  discovered  it,  was  baflled  more  than  a 
week  before  he  could  cross  the  shallow  bar  at  its 
mouth,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  vessel.  The 
Spaniards  marked  his  discovery  on  one  of  their  majis 
without  any  head  to  the  river,  recording  alongside  in 
Spanish  y-aun  se  ifjnora — meaning  "  and  it  is  not  yet 
known  "  where  the  source  of  the  river  is  situated. 
The  famous  Danish  geographer,  3Ialtc-I>run,  reading 
this,  made  the  mistake  of  r(!Cognizing  the  word 
Kjnora  as  Oregon,  and  published  it  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  as  the  name  of  the  country,  to  which  it 
lias  stuck.     Thus  is  Oregon,  like  California,  a  name 

given  without  meaning.     The  Columbia  is  an  enor- 
VuL.  111.— 91 
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mous  river,  over  twelve  Iiiuulred  inile.s  Ikii^.  rising  in 
Otter  Lake,  just  nurtli  of  the  Doiiiiiiion  boundary, 
making  a  lon^  looj)  iij)  into  Dritish  America,  tiien 
coniinji;  down  into  tlie  United  States'  between  tiie 
Uockies  and  the  Cascades  witii  anotlier  broad  west- 
ern loop,  and  swingin;:;  around  to  the  southeast, 
finally  turning  westward  to  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween Oregon  and  Washington  State  to  the  J'aciHc. 
The  chief  tributary  is  Snake  liiver,  known  also  as 
Lewis  Fork,  which  comes  out  ui'  the  western  verge; 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  makes  an  extensive  soutii- 
ern  bend  through  Idaho  and  is  nine  hundred  miles 
long,  being  a  most  remarkable  river.  West  of  the 
Rockies  is  an  enormous  area,  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred ajid  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  that  has  been 
subjected  to  volcanic  action,  being  overHowcd  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Columbia  lava,"  in  deposits 
from  one-half  mile  to  a  mile  in  thickness.  Through 
this  region  the  Snake  River  has  carved  out  its  ex- 
traordinary canyon  in  places  four  thousand  feet  dee)), 
and  in  some  respects  rivalling  the  canyons  of  the 
Colorado.  Down  in  the  bottom  of  this  gigantic  fis- 
sure can  be  seen  the  ancient  rocky  formation  of  the 
mountains,  elsewhere  covered  by  the  sheet  of  lava. 
The  curious  sight  is  also  given  of  various  tributaries 
sinking  under  the  strata  of  lava  and  ultimately 
coming  out  through  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  pouring 
their  waters  down  into  the  main  river  far  below. 
Within  this  canyon  the  Snake  River  goes  over  the 
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noted  Sliohlioiu';  Falls,  a  Bcrii's  of  cataracts.  Tlio 
first  (hk;  is  the  Twin  P^alls  dcjscendiiii^  uxw.  liundrcd 
and  ci;^dity  feet,  then  the  river  j^oes  down  the  Itridal 
Veil  of  eij^Iity  feet  descent,  and  finally  it  ponrs  in 
{^randenr  over  the  j^n^at  Shoshone  Falls,  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  wide,  and  dtiscendin;^  two  hnndred  and 
ten  feet,  a  most  magnificent  cataract.  After  the 
confluence  with  the  Columbia,  the  latter  river  leaves 
the  region  of  sands  and  lava  for  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, and  hero  are  the  Dalles.  These  are  nniinly 
flagstones  that  make  troughs  aiul  fissiwes,  and  com- 
l)rcs8  the  channel.  At  first  the  river,  a  mile  wide, 
goes  over  a  wall  twenty  feet  high  and  stretching 
completely  across,  and  the  (Uiormous  current  is  com- 
pressed not  far  b<!low  into  a  narrow  pass  only  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  wide  and  nearly  three  miles 
long,  encompassed  by  high  jx-rpendicular  cliffs  of 
such  regular  formation  that  they  seem  as  if  con- 
structed of  masonry.  The  Dalles  make  crooked, 
trough-like  channels  through  which  the  waters  wildly 
rush.  The  amazing  way  in  which  the  agile  fish  are 
able  to  ascend  these  rapids  and  cataract  through  all 
the  turmoil,  seeking  the  quiet  river  reaches  above, 
caused  the  Indians  to  call  the  place  the  Salmon  Falls. 
Here  is  the  town  of  the  Dalles,  the  supplying  nnirket 
lor  the  Idaho  mining  district,  an  active  manufacturing 
]»iace  with  five  thousand  people.  There  are  various 
inlands  in  these  rapids,  most  of  them  having  been 
used  for  Indian  burial-places  and  some  having  numer- 
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o«H  f!frftvo8.  Bolow,  tli«  CoIuniUirt  prosonta  very  fino 
BccMicry  in  pa»«iii}^  tli(^  dcjHIoa  of  tli(5  C.-iHcado  Moun- 
taiiiH,  niul  to  tlio  Hoiitliwanl  is  tlio  noble  form  of 
Mount  Hood,  risinj^  over  oI(!V(Mi  tiioiisand  feet,  dis- 
|>layin<^  j;Iaeier«  and  liavinj^  snow-covered  peaks 
nil  about.  At  the  (-aseade  liOcks  the  Columbia  de- 
Hcendti  another  rapid,  where  huj^»}  rocks  buffet  the 
turbuliMit  waters,  the  whirling;  foaininji;  torrent  wildly 
rushing  ainon^  them.  Ilt^re  the  descent  is  twenty- 
five  fret,  and  the  (lovernnunit  has  iuiproved  the 
navifijation  by  a  spacious  ship  canal  a  mile  lon^,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000.  Hnormous  cliffs,  some  of 
grand  and  imposing  form,  environ  the  river  in  pass- 
ing through  these  Cascade  i\[ountains,  some  rising 
twenty-five  hundred  feet.  We  are  told  these  moun- 
tains were  first  named  from  the  numerous  cascades 
which  pour  in  from  tributary  streams  coming  over 
the  cliffs  and  through  the  crevices  of  this  tremendous 
chasm.  Often  a  dozen  of  these  fairy  w.aterfalls  can 
be  seen  in  a  single  river  reach,  some  dissolving  into 
spray  before  half-way  down,  others  stealing  through 
crooked  cramiies,  and  many  being  tiny  threads  of 
glistening  foam  apparently  frozen  to  the  mountain 
side.  Here  is  Undine's  Veil  pouring  over  a  broader 
ledge,  and  the  Oneonta,  Horse  Tail,  La  Tourelle  and 
Bridal  Veil  cataracts,  with  the  far-famed  Multnomah 
Fall,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  eight  hundred  feet 
high,  descending  with  graceful  gentleness  over  the 
massive  cliffs  a  long  and  filmy  yet  matchless  thread 
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of  Hilvcr  spray.  Kmorgitif^,  tluj  (Niliiinhia  n-fcivcs 
tli<;  \\  illainottu  Ivivcr,  coining  u[)  iVoiii  tlut  Hoiitli  on 
tho  western  verges  of  tlio  Cascach's,  and  then  prococda 
grandly  ])y  its  broad  estuary  t()  tlu;  Paeilie. 

Near  tlio  (Canadian  border  tlie  (jlreat  Northern 
Railway  crosses  tho  c(Mitinent,  surmounting  tho 
JJockies  at  tho  l(»west  elevation  of  any  of  the  trans- 
continental lin(\s.  Starting  from  St.  Paul,  it  trav- 
erses tho  Devil's  Lake  country  in  Mnntana,  })asses 
Fort  I5uford  (m  tho  ITpper  IMissouri,  and  crosses  the 
Itockies  at  Hfty-two  hundred  feet  elevation.  Beyond 
is  the  Kootenay  gold  district,  and  the  road  comes  to 
Spokane,  crosses  the  Columbia  liivor  and  surmounts 
the  Cascades  at  thirty-three  hundred  and  seventy- 
tive  feet  elevation,  the  mountain  top  being  pierced 
l)y  a  three-mile  tunnel.  Then  traversing  sixty  miles 
of  tine  forests,  the  railway  terminates  at  Everett  on 
Puget  Sound. 

TIIK    CANADIAN    PACIFIC    KOUTE. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  crossing  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  Doniinitm  of  Canada,  west  of  Winnipeg 
traverses  the  prairies  of  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia 
until  they  gradually  blend  into  the  rounded  and 
grass-covered  foothills  of  Alberta,  finally  rising 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  west  of  the  lied  River  into 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rockies.  This  is  the 
garden  region  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  for  wheat- 
growing  and  cattle-grazing,  and  it  stretches  in  almost 
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limitless  expanse  a  fertile  empire  far  northward  to 
Edmonton  and  Prince  Albert,  with  branch  railways 
leadinj^  np  there,  the  rich  black  soils  testifying  the 
wealth  in  the  land.  At  Kegina  is  the  capital  of  the 
Korthwcst  Territory,  three  hundred  and  iifty-scven 
miles  west  of  Wiiniipeg,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Canadian  "  North  West  ^Founted  Police,"  a  superb 
body  of  one  thousand  picked  men  Avho  control  the 
N  Indians  and  maintain  order  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 

i  torv.     The  Licutenant-fJovernor  residing  here  is  a 

potentate  governing  a  Avide  domain  spreading  out  to 
the  Kockies  and  up  to  the  North  Pole.  The  town 
which  is  his  capital  is  scattered  rather  loosely  over 
the  prairie.  In  early  times  a  hardy  pioneer  came  to 
this  frontier,  and  at  the  crossing  of  a  little  stream 
west  of  Kcgina  his  cart  broke  down.  The  Crce 
Indians  watched  him  mend  it,  and  afterwards  spoke 
of  the  stream  in  their  language  as  '*  Tiie  creek  where 
the  white  man  mended  the  cart  Avith  a  moose  jaw- 
bone." This  elaborate  name  has  since  been  con- 
tracted into  IMoose  Jaw,  a  town  Avhere  a  branch  line 
comes  into  the  Canadian  Pacific  up  through  Dakota 
from  St.  Paul  and  JMinneapolis.  The  route  farther 
westward  is  in  the  land  of  the  Crees,  and  crosses  the 
South  Saskatchewan  Kiver  at  IMedicine  Ilat,  .a  settle- 
ment which  the  matter-of-fact  people  call  "  The 
Hat  "  for  short.  The  Indians  say  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  a  breathing-place  in  the  river  nearby, 
where  it  never  was  frozen  even  in  the  coldest  win- 
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tcrs.  II<>  ahv.iys  appeared  in  tlie  form  of  a  sorj)cnt, 
and  once,  wlion  a  chief  was  walkinj^  on  the  slior<', 
the  ser})ent  came  and  told  liim  if  lie  wonld  throw  his 
s(|uaw  into  the  openin^j^  as  a  sacrifice,  he  woidd  l>e- 
como  a  great  warrior  and  medicines  man.  lie  was 
ambitious,  but  did  not  wish  to  li*so  her,  so  In;  threw 
his  do}^  in,  but  the  indii^nant  serpent  demanded  the 
squaw.  The  Indian  told  her  of  the  conditions,  she 
consented  to  the  sacrifice,  lu>r  dead  body  was  thrown 
in,  and  after  a  night  of  vigil  the  chief  received  from 
the  serpent  a  warrior's  medicine  hat,  handsomely 
trinnned  with  ermine,  and  was  always  after  victori- 
ous. Thus  the  locality  became  the  INIedicine  Hat, 
and  the  Indians  watch  the  river  in  severe  winters, 
glad  to  find  the  spot  is  not  fnjzen  and  that  tlie  (ireat 
Spirit  still  has  his  breathing-place  and  remains  with 
them. 

To  the  Avestward  the  sno\v-ca})ped  Rockies  become 
visible,  and  liere  arc  the  reservations  of  the  lilack- 
feet  Indians,  who  Avere  the  most  Avarlike  tribe  of  the 
region,  and  hunted  the  buffalo  as  far  south  as  the 
^Missouri.  The  memory  of  CroAvfoot,  their  leading 
chief,  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  raihvay  station. 
The  BoAV  River,  an  affluent  of  the  SaskatchcAvan,  is 
folloAved  up  to  Calgary,  the  centre  of  the  ranching 
district  of  Alberta,  a  town  at  thirty-four  hundred 
feet  elevation,  having  high  mountains  overhang- 
ing its  Avestcrn  verge.  Here  are  branch  railways 
north  and  south,  leading  along  the  eastern  foothills 
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of  tlio  Rockies,  which  arc  filled  with  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses,  the  roads  going  up  to  Edmonton  and 
down  into  the  United  States.  The  warm  ^'  Chinook  " 
winds  from  tiic  Pacific  coast,  coming  through  the 
mountain  jmssos,  temper  tlie  cold,  making  tin;  balmy 
atmos})h('re  favoring  gras.i  and  animals  alike.  The 
I  Pacific  route  follows  the  IJow  lliver  Valley  into  the 

lieart  of  the  mountains,  with  magnificent  snow- 
covered  peaks  all  about,  tluur  saw-like  edges,  gaunt 
crags  and  almost  denuded  surfaces  justifying  their 
name  of  the  Kockies. 

IIANFF. 

The  display  of  mountain  scenery  along  the  Cana- 
ls dian  Pacific  line  in  passing  through  the  Rockies  is 
the  finest  in  North  America,  coming  largely  from  two 
causes,  each  contributing  to  the  grandeur  and  im- 
j)ressiveness  of  the  view.  The  width  of  the  Rocky 
IMountain  ranges  in  Albert.a  and  British  Columbia  is 
not  much  over  three  hundred  miles,  while  in  the 
United  States  they  are  scattered  and  spread  over 
a  thousand  miles  of  s})ace  with  intervening  tame- 
ness.  The  railway  j)asses  also  arc  lower  in  Rritish 
Columbia,  so  that  the  adjacent  peaks  rise  higher 
above  the  valleys,  making  them  really  grander 
mountains  for  the  spectator,  who  is  thus  brought  to 
the  very  bases  of  such  stalwart  peaks  as  INfount 
Stephen  and  JMount  Sir  Donald,  rearing  their  snow- 
covered  summits  on  high  for  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
his  head.      ]5oth   in  concentration   and  elevation,  as 
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wi'U  as  l)y  tlin  terrific  wildnoss  of  tlic  Kicking  llorso 
and  Rogers  I'asses,  hy  wliieli  the  ranges  are  crossed, 
the  magnificence  of  tliis  part  of  the  Rockies  is  dis- 
played. Just  witliin  the  eastern  verge  of  tlie  nionn- 
tains  are  the  lianff  Hot  Springs,  wliich,  with  their 
environment,  mak(^  the  "  Canadian  Rockv  ^Fountains 
Park."  Tiiis  reservation  covers  the  Bou'  River 
Valley  and  adjacent  moiuitains.  The;  winding  river 
comes  from  its  glacier  sources  in  the  west  through  a 
l)road  deep  iissure.  This  is  crossed  almost  at  right 
angles  ])y  another  valley,  liaving  the  Sj)ray  River 
coming  up  from  the  south  through  it  to  join  the  Bow, 
while  to  the  nortli  the  floor-level  of  this  valley  is 
higher,  but  without  any  distinctive  stream.  These 
valleys  and  tlusir  enclosing  peaks  are  all  formed  on  a 
scale  of  8tu})endous  magnificence,  yet  so  clear  is  the 
atmospljcre  that  distance  is  dwarfed,  making  thc! 
vi(!ws  perfect,  (iloing  down  to  the  river  bank,  where 
the  deep,  trough-like  gorges  come  together,  it  is 
found  that  the  action  of  the  waters  has  thoroughly 
displayed  the  geological  formation  of  these  moun- 
tains, tlie  enormous  rock  strata  standing  up  inclined 
from  the  i)erpendicular  generally  at  an  angle  of  about 
'50°,  being  all  tiltcul  towards  the  eastward.  Where 
these  strata-edges  and  ends  are  eroded,  tlu^y  are  cut 
off  almost  vertically,  and  thus  they  rise  on  liigh  into 
sharp  jagged  peaks  like  saw-teeth.  Stunted  firs 
cover  much  of  the  lower  slopes,  but  the  tops  are  all 
bare,  being  rough,  or  denuded  and  smoothed  rocks, 
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snow-clad,  ('xccjttiii;^  wIkm'O  tin;  Klujxi  i.s  too  stccj)   to 
liol.l  it. 

Alon;^  tlio  Avijidiii'  ciinyoii  from  i]\u  iionliwost 
rushes  tlu!  J)o\v  Jiiv(u*,  .slidinj^  in  ii(»i.sy  turnioii,  witli 
aiii|)l(^  spray  «'iiid  silvery  foam,  down  a  scries  of  cas- 
cades, making  ii  most  Ijeautifid  catanict,  then  turn- 
ing sharply  at  a  right  angle  to  the  northeast  to  go 
around  tlie  end  of  a  mountain.  The  briglit  green 
■waters  in  full  volume  swiftlv  glide  around  the  bend 
.and  away  through  the  narrow  gap  formed  between 
two  towering  cliffs  into  a  deep  gorge  several  miles 
long.  The  smaller,  but  even  more  swiftly-darting 
Spray  ]liver,  dashes  along  rapids  and  joins  the  ]>ow 
just  at  the  bend.  Such  is  the  scene  giving  the  cen- 
tral point  of  beauty  Avithla  this  grand  am})hitheatrc 
of  high  mountains,  overlooked  from  an  elevated  pla- 
teau above  the  waterfall,  where  the  landscape  is 
finest.  The  Rocky  jMountains  Park  includes  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles  of  streams,  lakes 
and  enclosing  mountains,  improved  by  many  miles 
of  good  roads  and  bridle-paths  to  develop  its  beau- 
ties. The  original  attraction  was  the  Banff  warm 
sulphur  springs,  appearing  along  the  side  and  base 
of  Sulphur  JMountain,  rising  on  the  southern  bank  of 
IJow  River  above  the  waterfall.  The  temperature 
of  tbe  waters  changes  little  from  90°,  and  they  are 
extensively  used  for  bathing,  being  recommended  for 
rheumatic  troubles.  One  spring  of  copious  flow  is 
a  pool  within  a  caj)acious  dome-shaped  cavern,  hoi- 
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lowed  out  of  .1  mound  of  cilcfiroons  ttifa.-  This  h 
tho  orator  of  an  extinct  geyser,  the  oriHce  at  the  top, 
wliieh  had  been  its  vent,  being  avaikul  of  for  light 
and  ventilation.  High  up  among  the  mountains  to 
the  eastward  is  the  Devil's  Lak(»,  a  beautiful  cres- 
cont-sha))ed  sluu't  of  water  much  like  a  river,  eleven 
miles  long,  and  enclosed  by  towering  peaks. 

IIANKF   TO    VAXCOUVKIi. 

Westward  from  HanfT  the  main  range  of  the 
liockies  is  crosso<l  at  an  elevation  of  fifty -three  hun- 
dred feet,  the  ( .ontinental  Divide.  The  IJow  River 
Valley  is  followed  up  to  AFoiuit  Ste[)hen,  which  is  en- 
circled to  the  northward.  This  splendid  duomo-likc 
mountain  rises  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  feet, 
being  named  after  Oeorge  Stephen,  Lord  Mount- 
stcphen,  the  first  i)resident  of  the  railway.  In  ap- 
})roaching,  there  are  passed  scores  of  towering  snow- 
dad  peaks.  At  Laggan,  among  them,  at  more  than 
six  thousand  feet  elevation,  are  three  gems  of  the 
mountains,  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds — Louise,  Mirror 
and  Agnes.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass  a  rustic 
signboard  bears  the  words  "  The  Great  Divide," 
marking  the  backbone  of  the  Continent,  whence  tiny 
rills  flow  alongside  the  railway  in  both  directions,  a 
little  brook  leading  eastward  down  to  the  Bow,  whose 
waters  go  out  to  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  while 
to  the  westward  another  diminutive  stream  is  the 
head   of  Wapta    Uiver,  flowing  into  the    Columbia 
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and  tliciict!  to  tlu;  I'aciHc.  Tliroo  pretty  f;^r(!oii  lakes 
start  tlio  Wapta  or  Kicking  Ilorsc;  River,  its  north- 
ern hraneh  coming  I'roni  a  liii«;e  glaeier  nine  miles 
lon^,  and  its  voliune  (;xpan(lin<^  from  a  hundred 
easeades  and  brooks  tiunhling  down  from  the  snow- 
l>anks  and  iee-Hcilds  all  ahont.  Then  it  crosses  tlus 
Hat  floor  of  a  deep  valley,  whirh  soon  develops  into 
a  scries  of  terrific  j^orjjjes,  as  with  rapids  and  cata- 
racts the  stream  suddenly  drops  into  an  abyss  and 
foams  and  roars  d«'ep  down  in  an  impressive  canyon. 
The  railway  repeatedly  crosses  this  stupendous 
chasm  in  p'ttinj^  down  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass, 
giving  grand  views  of  high  mountains  all  around, 
and  after  a  scene  of  true  alpine  magniticence  it 
comes  out  at  the  broad  valley  of  the  Columbia. 
This  river  goes  nctrthward  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Selkirks,  the  next  western  range,  and  turning 
westward  penetrates  them  and  flows  southward  on 
their  western  flanks  into  the  United  States. 

Our  railway  route  next  goes  up  the  Beaver  River 
gorge  to  cross  the  Selkirks  through  the  Rogers  Pass 
at  forty-three  hundred  feet  elevation,  Avhere  Mount 
Sir  Donald  guards  the  Pass.  It  traverses  a  region 
displaying  grand  scenery,  mounting  high  above  the 
streams,  the  gorge  filled  with  giant  trees  between 
IMounts  Sir  Donald  and  Hermit,  with  frequent  airy 
bridges  thrown  across  the  subsidiary  ravines,  down 
which  come  sparkling  cataracts.  This  narrow  gorge 
lias  frequent  avalanches,  so  that  nmch  of  the  road  is 
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covorcd  liy  pomlcrons  Hiunv-HlicdH.  This  is  tlio 
HojjfoM  Pass,  (lisjilayiii^  Huva^o  jjjrandour,  and  was 
first  ontorc*!  hy  wliito  mon  from  liritisli  (7olinnbin 
undor  Majnr  Uonrcrs  in  IHS.'i,  wlioii  tlio  railwav  rcmto 
was  Kurvc'NM^l.  It  is  also  n'sorvcnl  for  u  ('anadian 
National  Park.  Tin?  ncrniit  Mountain  overlooks  tlio 
|>ass  from  tlio  north,  wliilo  on  tlics  south  sido  a  ran<50 
extends  westward  to  the  ponderous  and  lofty  pyra- 
midal top  of  I\Iount  Sir  Donald,  risiji^  ten  thousand 
seven  hundre<l  ftset,  named  for  Sir  Donald  Smith, 
Lord  Strathcona,  President  of  the  liank  of  INFontn^al. 
Alongside  is  the  great  glacier  of  the  Selkirks,  whoso 
waters  How  into  tlio  deep  valley  of  the  Illecillewact 
Iliver,  the  "  Dancing  Water,"  by  which  tho  railway 
goes  westward  out  of  the  mountains.  Having  crossed 
the  summit  of  tho  pass,  the  railway  makes  a  short 
curve  into  this  valley,  and  gives  a  grand  view  of  the 
great  glacier  covering  all  of  its  head.  Here  is  tho 
n lacier  House,  on  a  flat  surface  of  delicious  green- 
sward alongside  the  line,  having  a  silvery  cascade 
pouring  for  a  thousand  feet  down  the  opposite  moun- 
tain. Beyond,  the  lllecillcwaet  descends  rapids  and 
the  railway  has  a  difficult  task  in  getting  down  the 
steep  and  contorted  gorge  by  startling  loops  until, 
finally  emerging  from  the  mountain  fastness  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Selkirks,  it  comes  a  second  time 
to  the  open  Columbia  Valley,  the  river  now  flowing 
with  greater  volume  southward  towards  the  United 
States.     Across  the  Columbia  is  the  Gold  range,  the 
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tliinl  inotiiitaiii  i*iil;^o  to  Ix;  ctosscmI.  'IMiis  is  doiio 
by  tlio  Kn^'ln  Pass,  loss  ditiu'ult  tlwiii  tin!  (»tli('r 
jiasscM  tliroii;jfh  t\w  l{(tcki<'s,  tli(!  orosslii;^  Ixiinj^  mado 
at  two  tiioiisaml  f'«'<!t  rlcvatioii,  and  tlio  route  <!('- 
srciidiii^  westward  aIon<^  Ka^^h;  lil\<'r  and  scvcM'al 
pleasant  lakes  tliat  niak(;  its  soiirec!  and  cover  the 
floor  of  tli(!  higher  valley.  This  streanj  leads  into 
tlie  (Jreat  Sliuswap  Lake,  tho  larj^cfst  body  of  water 
ill  liritisli  (N)lund)ia,  spreading;-  it&  tiinuons  arms  lik(! 
an  oetopu.s  an)on<^  tli(3  mountain  ridges.  This  lake 
lias  over  two  hmidred  mihis  of  coast-line,  and  is 
<lraine<l  westward  by  Thomj)son  liivcr.  To  th(! 
southward  it  has  u  tributary  Howin^jj  out  of  tho  lon;^ 
and  slender  Okana^an  Lak(^,  a  sheet  of  water  anjon;^ 
the  mountains  oxtendin*^  seventy  mihis  and  havinj^ 
fertile  shores. 

The  Coast  ratij^e  of  the  lt(»ckies  is  still  beyond  us, 
the  fourth  and  last  rid;^e  of  these  wonderful  moini- 
tains,  throu;^h  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  makes  its 
way  by  goin<^  down  the  remarkable  canyons  of 
Thompson  and  Fraser  Rivers  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred miles.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  tho 
Thompson  is  the  town  of  Kundoops,  its  Indian  nam(; 
meaning  "  the  confluence."  It  is  in  a  good  ranching 
district,  and  like  all  the  settlements  in  British  Co- 
lumbia has  (piite  an  elaborate  "  China-town."  Be- 
yond Kamloops  the  Thom[)son  canyon  is  entered,  a 
desolate  gorge  almost  without  vegetation,  through 
which  a  ra})id  torrent  rushes,  the  high  steep  shores 
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bi'iii;;  oitinposcd  ol"  a  rotten  roik  wliii'li  water  and 
iVit.st  have  niniildctl  into  htran^e  and  I'antastie  shapes, 
wliile  the  stream  constantly  harrows  more  (h'eply 
into  it.  'I'he  nnid-coh)red  hani\s  art;  thus  carved 
into  massive  tnrr»'ts,  eones  and  pyramids,  with  ^ron[>s 
of  im|>ressivo  eoiunnis  standing  on  hi^'i,  iiavin^  ecdos- 
sal  rank«  of'gliostly  statu(!s  iookin;;  (h)wn  from  al»ovo. 
In  one  |»lae(!  a  grand  semieirenhir  gronp  of  cowled 
and  hoo(h'd  monks  witii  their  backs  to  tlio  river  are 
kneelinj^  ajutarentiy  aromid  a  j^ij;antic  ahar.  Ahnost 
every  conceivahh)  form  lias  been  wron<jflit  ])y  the 
running  waters  on  tiiese  j»r<'ci|)itous  hhiffs.  Not  a 
tre(!  is  seen,  and  all  seems  bh'ak  desohition.  At  the 
I  Mack  (Janyon  the  scene  is  mournfully  terrific,  the 
walls  composed  of  an  almost  black  sand,  wherein  the 
whirling  river  rapids  liavo  scooped  out  immense  am- 
|)hitheatrcs  mounting  almost  })erpendicularly  for  a 
thousand  feet.  Then  a  changes  comes,  the  steep  and 
barren  walls  developing  varieties  of  color,  being 
streaked  with  creamy  white, .  red,  purple,  yellow, 
maroon,  dark  brown  and  black  in  richest  form,  as  tlio 
waters  hav(;  run  the  different  hued  soils  over  them 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  rushing  river  beh)w  being 
a  bright  emerald.  It  is  a  picture  of  parti-colored 
desolation,  the  gaudy  luics  and  strange  forms  of 
these  preci[)itous  cliti's  being  the  gorgeous  exhibition 
of  a  most  beautiful  desert.  This  remarkable  canyon 
is  followed  nearly  a  hundred  miles  until  the  Thomp- 
son flows  into  the  Fraser  Kiver. 
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Tlic  Fraser  Canyon  is  deep,  and  carries  a  larger 
river  among  liiglier  mountains.  Its  shores  arc  steep, 
but  arc  composed  of  firmer  rocks,  along  which  the 
railway  is  constructed  largely  on  galleries,  with  fre- 
quent tunnels.  Deep  in  the  fissure  are  Indians 
spearing  for  salmon,  and  an  occasional  Chinaman 
may  be  seen  on  a  sand-bar  washing  out  the  silt  to 
find  gold,  as  both  these  rivers  bring  down  gold- 
bearing  sands.  The  rocky  development  of  the 
Fraser  and  the  magnitude  of  its  canyon  increase  as 
it  plunges  deeper  among  the  higher  Coast  range 
mountains.  For  thirty  miles  b{!low  North  Bend,  a 
place  where  enough  flat  laiul  is  left  on  a  terrace  for 
a  little  railway  station,  is  the  most  impressive  por- 
tion, and  the  final  scene  of  grandeur  on  this  route 
through  the  Rockies.  Almost  perpendicular  enclos- 
ing mountains  tower  above,  and  the  river  is  com- 
pressed by  high  walls  of  black  rocks,  so  steep  that 
the  road  is  })laced  upon  a  shelf  hewn  out  along  them. 
Through  this  deep,  contracted  canyon  the  river 
winds,  at  times  confined  into  such  narrow  crooked 
straits  that  the  water  rushes  in  swiftly-moving  mas- 
sive billows  like  the  Niagara  rapids.  Tunnels  pierce 
the  jutting  cliffs,  bridges  and  walls  carry  the  railway 
along,  and  at  intervals  wild  cascades  leap  througii 
fissures  down  the  mountain  sides.  The  ever-present 
and  industrious  Indians  arc  seen  in  most  perilous  po- 
sitions down  by  the  river  catching  the  bright-colored 
balmon,  which    they    hang    upon   rude   drying-poles 
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amonjif  tlu)  c'ra;4.s.  Tliere  is  u  brief  little  villaj^e,  now 
ujul  then,  aloii}^  this  dreary  eaiiyon,  where  there  may 
be  a  sparse  bit  of  flat  terrace,  enabling  a  few  white 
j)eoj)le  to  live  in  company  with  Indians  and  China- 
men, the  "  Joss  Honse "  of  the  Celestial  and  his 
(piecr-looking  cemetery,  with  its  tall  poles  and 
streamers  to  keep  away  the  dreaded  birds  and  evil 
spirits,  being  conspicuous.  Thus  the  river  forces 
its  passage  through  the  Coast  range,  until  at  Vale 
the  mountains  recede,  the  canyon  gradually  broadens 
into  a  flat  intervale  between  distant  ridges,  ai:d  there 
arc  farms  and  pastures.  As  the  railway  emerges 
from  the  mountains,  the  gleaming  white  dome  of  the 
isolated  snow-cap})ed  IMount  IJaker  is  seen  glistening 
under  the  sunlight  sixty  miles  away  just  beyond  the 
United  States  border.  The  Fraser  Kiver  linally 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  after  a  course  of  six 
hundred  miles  through  the  mountains  from  the  north- 
ward, the  chief  river  of  British  Columbia.  It  was 
named  for  Simon  Fraser  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
])any,  who  ex})lored  it  to  its  source  amid  incredible 
hardships  and  difficulties  in  1808.  The  flnest  timber 
grows  throughout  this  region.  The  railway  termi- 
nates at  the  city  of  Vancouver,  on  Burrard  Inlet,  a 
tine  harbor  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  founded  in  1885, 
and  having  eighteen  thousand  people,  with  consider- 
;il)le  manufactures  and  an  extensive  trade.  The 
lower  Fraser  liiver  is  a  great  salmon-canning  region, 

the  sli(>r«-s  having  many  canning-lactoriesj  while  at 
Voj..  I1I.-«J5 
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New  Westminster,  tlic  chief  town,  arc  large  saw- 
mills, the  two  products  of  this  district  being  Hsh 
and  lumber,  and  the  Chinese,  Avho  arc  numerous, 
doing  most  of  the  labor. 

IJorXI)   TO    ALASKA. 

Westward  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  is  Vancouver 
Island,  stretching  i)arallel  to  the  coast  and  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  long,  the  larger  part  of  it  being 
composed  of  mountains,  some  reaching  an  elevation 
of  over  seven  thousand  feet.  It  has  line  forests  and 
valuable  coal  mines  at  Nanaimo  and  Wellington, 
which  furnish  fuel  supplies  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  redoubtable  S})anish  adventurer,  Juan  dc  Fuca, 
discovered  it  in  1592,  and  his  name  Mas  given  the 
strait  at  its  southern  extremity,  separating  the  island 
from  the  United  States.  The  S})aniards  held  it  until 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Cap- 
tain George  Vancouver  came  with  a  squadron  and  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor Quadra,  its  iiame  afterwards  being  called  for 
many  years  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  after  the  two 
officers.  Upon  a  little  harbor  at  the  southeastern 
extremity  in  1842,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  estab- 
lished Fort  Victoria,  which  has  since  become  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  This 
is  a  pleasant  city  of  twenty-five  thousand  population, 
having  an  extensive  Chinese  quarter.  To  the  west- 
ward is  the  important  British  naval  station  and  dock- 
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yard  of  Esquiinalt,  ii})oii  an   admirable   land-locked 
harbor  of  large  capacity. 

For  over  a  tlionsand  miles,  a  series  of  internal 
waters  behind  large  islands,  -with  bays,  straits  and 
arcliij)elagoes,  lead  northward  from  the  Gnlf  of 
(icorgia  to  Alaska,  making  one  of  the  most  admira- 
ble scenic  routes  in  America.  Their  shores  are  high 
mountains  covered  with  superb  forests,  and  the  voy- 
age over  these  waters  is  most  attractive.  From  the 
(lulf  of  Georgia  the  route  passes  through  Discovery 
Passage,  the  Seymour  Narrows  (where  the  tide 
rushes  sometimes  at  twelve  knots  an  hour),  John- 
stone Strait,  liroughton  Strait,  and  (^ucen  Charlotte 
Sound.  North  of  Vancouver  Island  there  is  a  short 
passage  on  the  open  sea  and  then  Fitzhugh  Sound  is 
entered,  opening  into  the  Lama  Passage  and  Seaforth 
Channel  to  jNlillbank  Sound,  Avhere  there  is  another 
brief  open  sea  journey.  Then  various  interior 
waters  lead  to  Greenville  Channel  and  Chatham 
Sound.  High  mountains  are  everywhere,  and  deep, 
narrow  liords  run  far  up  into  the  land,  the  journey 
displaying  so  much  magnificent  scenery  that  tiie 
mind  soon  becomes  satiated  with  the  excessive  sup- 
})ly  of  unadulterated  grandeur.  In  this  region  is  the 
Xasse  River,  where  in  the  spring  the  Indians  catch 
the  Ouliclian  or  "  candle-Hsh,"  which  gives  them 
light,  this  fish  being  so  full  of  oil  that  when  dry  and 
})rovided  with  a  wick  it  burns  like  a  candle.  Just 
bcvond  is  the  boundarv  of  Alaska  at  fiftv-four  de- 
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grces  forty  minutes  nortli  latitude,  the  famous  "  fifty- 
four  forty  or  Hglit "  boundary  of  184*J,  wluni  the 
United  States  claimed  that  Oregon  extended  up  to 
the  Russian  territory  at  tluit  latitude,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  the  claim.  Alaska  is  a  very  large  coun- 
try, exceeding  one- sixth  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  bought  from  Russia  by  Secretary 
Seward  in  1807  for  $7,200,000,  a  price  then  deemed 
extravagant,  but  the  purchase  has  been  enormously 
proHtable.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian 
Al-tuj-ch-sha J  meaning  the  "  Great  land."  besides 
its  large  extent  of  main  land,  it  includes  some  fifteen 
thousand  islands,  and  its  enormous  river,  the  Yukon, 
flowing  into  the  Behring  Sea,  has  a  delta  sixty  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  is  three  thousand  miles  long,  and 
is  navigable  for  almost  two  thousand  miles.  Althougii 
Alaska's  productiveness  seems  just  beginning  to  be 
realized,  yet  it  has  yielded  in  gold  and  furs,  fish  and 
other  products,  since  the  purchase,  over  $150,000,- 
000. 

Within  Alaska,  the  route  of  exploration  continues 
through  Clarence  Strait  to  the  Alexander  Archipel- 
ago, comprising  several  thousand  islands,  many  of 
which  are  mountainous,  and  about  eleven  hundred 
of  the  larger  ones  have  been  charted.  Here  is  Fort 
Wrangell,  seven  hundred  miles  from  Victoria,  on 
one  of  the  islands,  a  little  settlement  named  after 
Baron  Wrajigell,  the  Russian  Governor  of  Alaska  in 
1834.     Upon  landing,  the  visitors  see  the  Indians  and 
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their  c'liicf  curiosity,  tlio  "  tot(Mii  poles,"  creeled  in 
front  of  their  houses,  and  earved  with  riidt^  figures 
cnibleniatic  of  tin;  owner  and  his  ancestors.  These 
])oles  are  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  heij^ht,  and  two  to 
five  feet  iu  diameter.  The  natives  arc  divith'tl  into 
ehms,  of  wliieh  the  Whah',  the  Kaij^h^,  the  Wolf  and 
the  Raven  are  the  chief  representatives  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  progenitors.  These  are  also  carved 
on  the  poles  and  show  the  interinarriajjjes  of  ances- 
tors, the  leading  families  having  the  most  elaborate 
poles.  Beyond  Fort  Wrangell  are  Soukhoi  Cljannci 
and  Frederick  Sound,  leading  into  Chatham  Strait, 
having  on  its  western  side  BaranofT  Island,  on  the 
outer  edge  of  which  is  Sitka  Sound.  Here  is  Sitka 
the  capital  of  Alaska,  in  a  well-protected  bay  dotted 
with  [)leasant  islands  in  front  and  having  snow-cov- 
ered mountains  for  a  high  background.  Alexander 
BaranofT  founded  the  town  in  1804,  the  first  Russian 
Governor  of  Alaska,  and  there  are  now  about  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  mostly  Indians.  The  old  wooden 
l^aranofF  Castle,  Avhieh  was  the  residence  of  the 
Russian  Governors,  is  on  a  hill  near  the  landing- 
})lace.  The  main  street  leads  jiast  the  Greek 
Church,  surmounted  with  its  bulbous  spire,  having 
six  sweet-toned  bells  brought  from  ]\toscow,  and  ad- 
joining it  are  various  old-time  log  houses  built  by 
the  early  Russians.  The  church  is  still  maintained 
by  the  Russian  Government.  The  visitors  buy 
curiosities  and  invest  their  small  change  in  the  In- 
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(limiH  \\]\{)  ^('t  uj)  inoiiotonoii.s  (lances  or  oxcitin*^ 
canoe  races  for  tlicir  ainiisonu'nt.  It  is  a  cnrious 
fact  tliat,  owinj^  to  tlio  Knro  Snro,  or  ,Ia[>an('S(!  warm 
current  coniin;^  across  tlio  I'acilic,  Sitka  lias  a  mild 
and  most  (Mjuahh^  climate^,  tlio  sunnncr  tcniporatitro 
averaging-  ')4^  and  tlu;  winter  '{2°,  the  tliernionietcr 
seldom  failin<^  to  zero. 

The  Stephens  Passa^^e  leads  north  from  Frederick 
Sound,  and  into  it  opens  Taku  Inlet,  a  lar^^e  fiord 
disj)layin^  line  glaciers.  II(n'o  at  Ilolkham  Hay  in 
187()  began  the  first  j)laeer  gold-mining  in  Alaska. 
Just  beyond  is  (ilastineaMX  (^lannel,  between  the 
mainland  and  Douglas  Island.  Uj)on  its  eastern 
bank,  nine  hundred  miles  from  A'ictoria,  is  Juneau, 
the  largest  t(nvn  in  Alaska,  having  fifteen  hundred 
population,  about  half  of  them  whites;  an  American 
settlement,  begun  in  1880  under  Yankee  auspices, 
and  named  after  the  ne})hew  of  th(5  founder  of  Mil- 
waukee, AVisconsin.  The  people  are  mostly  gold- 
miners.  The  little  Avhite  houses  arc  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  comparatively  level  land  along  the  shore, 
having  a  high  and  preci[)itous  mountain  behind. 
Juneau  deals  in  furs  and  Chilkat  blankets,  the  latter, 
when  genuine,  being  made  of  the  hair  of  mountain- 
goats  and  colored  with  native  dyes.  It  is  also  a 
starting-i)oint  for  the  Klondyke  and  Yukon  regions. 
Across  the  narrow  strait,  upon  Douglas  Island,  is  the 
famous  Treadwell  gold-mine,  having  three  enormous 
ore-crushing  mills,  the  largest  in  the  world,  aggrc- 
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gating  nearly  ciglit  Imndrcd  stamps.  Tliis  is  a  lingo 
nioinitain  of  gold-ore  wliicli  John  Treadwell  bonglit 
in  ISH2  from  its  owner  for  $4M().  It  lias  paid  sinco 
then  $i),()t)(),()()Oin  dividends,  and  now  with  increased 
output  crushes  three  thousand  tons  of  ore  daily,  net- 
ting $4  gold  per  t(m,  and  pours  into  the  laps  of  tho 
Rothschilds,  its  present  owners,  probably  $2,()0(),()()() 
annually  from  the  enlarged  [iroduct.  The  ore  actually 
in  sight  in  the  mountain  is  estimated  to  be  worth  Hvo 
times  as  much  as  Avas  originally  paid  for  the  whole 
of  Alaska.  There  is  a  native  Indian  cemeterv  ad- 
joining  Juneau,  having  curious  little  huts  containiug 
th(!  cremated  remains  of  the  dead,  with  each  one'a 
[)ersonal  effects. 
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l\assing  west  of  Douglas  Island  and  through  Icy 
Strait  to  Glacier  i>ay,  a  magniticent  view  is  pre- 
sented. Snow-covered  mountains  rise  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet  all  around,  and  to  the  northwest  is  tho 
imposing  ]\[ount  Fairweather  range,  elevated  over 
lifteen  thousand  feet.  Glacier  B.ay  extends  forty- 
live  miles  up  into  the  land,  its  width  gradually  con- 
tracting from  twelve  to  three  miles.  Small  icebergs 
and  floes  cover  much  of  the  surface,  as  they  arc 
constantly  detached  from  the  glaciers  descending  into 
it.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  the  greatest  curiosity 
of  Alaska  and  the  most  stupendfuis  glacier  existing, 
— the  Muir  Glacier, — named  in  honor  of  Professor 
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.Tolm  Miiir,  \]io  ^cuhtjrist  <»t'  iImj  I'm-ilic  cunHt,  wlio 
lii'st  saw  it  ill  1H7!)  mikI  llioruii^lily  cxplonMl  it  in 
1H!M).  ANIhii  W'liicdiivci'  wjis  here  lit  tlic;  tlosn  «»f' 
llic  ciyrlitcM'jith  ('ciitiirv  lie  wntt(^  tliat  a  A\all  (•!'  ice 
extended  across  tin;  iiioiitli  «»l'  tlic  l>av.  Tlu;  bi'licf 
is  that  tli(^  ^dat'icr  one*!  lillrd  tim  cut  in-  l»ay  and  lias 
gradually  nrcdcd.  Near  tlic  middle  (tf  tlu!  Iiay  is 
A\'ili()U;;ld)y  Island,  a  rock  two  niilcs  lonj;  and  liftccn 
liundrcd  feet  iii;;;li,  sliowiii;;  striate*!  and  p(»lislicd  sur- 
frtc(\s  and  ;,dacial  grooves  I'rom  bottom  to  to)).  Tliis 
glacier  far  exceeds  ail  tln^  Swiss  ice-fields  jtut  to- 
gether, and  it  enters  tlui  sea  with  a  front  one;  mile 
and  a  half  wide  and  two  to  three  hundred  feet  hif;li. 
Unlike  the  dirtv  terminal  moraines  of  tlu;  Swiss 
f;laci(!rs,  this  is  a  s)»lendid  wall  of  clear  hliu'  and 
white  ice,  Ijuilt  up  in  coliimns,  spires  and  hu;^(!  crys- 
tal masses,  displayinjj;  beautiful  caves  and  grottoes. 
It  goes  many  hundr«'ds  of  feet  Ix'low  the  surface;  of 
the  water,  and  from  its  front,  masses  of  ice  constantly 
detach  and  fall  into  the  bay  Avith  noises  like  thunder 
or  the  discharge  of  artillery.  Huge  bergs  topjih; 
over,  clouds  of  8})ray  arise,  and  gigantic  waves  an; 
sent  across  the  water.  Every  few  minutes  this  goes 
on  as  the  glacier,  moving  forward  with  resistless  mo- 
tion, breaks  to  jiieces  at  the  end.  The  field  of  ic(! 
making  this  wonderful  glacier  is  formed  by  nine 
main  streams  and  seventeen  smaller  arms.  It  occu- 
pies a  vast  amphitheatre  back  among  the  mountains, 
thirty  to  forty  miles  across,  and  where  it  breaks  out 
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l)otwo<»n  tin?  lii^InT  iiimintaiiis  to  diMcoinl  to  tlio  Hoa 
is  jiliout  tlii'tMi  miles  wide.  Tlu'  Kii|M'rH(iMl  arr.-i  of 
tills  innss  ot'  i((!  is  tlirro  Imiidrccl  .'dkI  titty  siinaro 
miles,  it  moves  t'ornai'd  I'mm  seven  to  ten  fvvt 
daily  at  the  ed;;es  and  moi-e  in  tin;  eentre,  and  in 
An;;nst,  wlien  it  loses  tiie  most  ice,  tim  estimato  is 
tliat  about  two  liniulrecl  millions  of  (•Mi)i('  feet  fall  into 
tlie  l>ay  ev«'ry  day.  It  loses  more  iec^  in  tln^  sununer 
than  it  <,^lins  in  the  winter,  and  thus  steadily  retro- 
;^rad(>s.  The  visitors  ^o  up  to  its  face,  althou^di  it 
eannot  bo  ascended  there,  and  then  laiidinj;;  along- 
side apjjroach  it  through  a  lateral  moraine,  and  can 
there  ascend  to  the  toj»  and  walk  upon  the  surface. 
T\w  character  and  aj)pearancc  of  this  famous  giacier 
were  much  changed  by  an  eartlnpiake  in  18!M). 
Among  tlie  attractions  are  the  mirages  that  are  h'o- 
(juent  here,  which  have  been  thc^  origin  of  the 
"Phantom  (-ity,"  which  early  explorers  fancifidly 
described  as  upon  (ilacier  I5ay.  Other  huge  glaciers 
also  enter  these  waters,  among  them  the  Oruud  Pa- 
citic,  Hugh  IMiller  and  Gelkie  (ilacicrs. 
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Northward  from  the  Oastineaux  diannel  stretches 
the  grand  tiord  of  the  Lynn  Canal  for  sixty  miles. 
Snow-crowned  mountains  surround  it,  from  whoso 
sides  many  glaciers  descend.  At  the  upper  end  this 
Canal  divides  into  two  forks — the  Chilkoot  and  (Jhil- 
kat  Iidets,  at  59°   north  latitude.     This  begins  the 
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ovorland  route  to  the  Klondyko  gold  region,  and 
uj)on  the  eastern  inlet,  Cliilkoot,  are  on  either  bank 
the  two  bustling  little  towns  that  have  grown  out  of 
the  Klondyke  immigration — Skaguay  on  the  eastern 
and  Dyea  on  the  Avestern  shore.  Eaeh  rtf  them  has 
three  to  four  thousand  people,  with  hotels,  lodging- 
places  aiul  miners'  outfitting  shops.  Dyea  is  tlie 
Unit(ul  States  military  })ost,  with  a  garrison,  and 
here  begin  the  trails  across  the  mountain  jjasses  to 
the  upper  waters  of  th(^  Yukon.  A  railway  is  con- 
structiul  over  White's  Pass  to  Bennett  Lake,  and  is 
now  the  chief  route  of  travel.  Pvramid  Harbor  and 
Chilkat  Avith  salmon-canning  establishments  arc  on 
Chilkat  Inlet.  IJeyond  White's  Pass,  which  crosses 
the  international  boundary,  the  land  descends  in 
P>ritish  America  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon 
Kiver,  which  are  navigated  northwest  to  Dawson 
and  r^'rcle  City  and  other  mining  camps  of  the 
Klon  "•  .0  region,  where  the  prolific  gold-fields  have 
had  such  rich  yields,  there  having  been  $40,000,000 
gold  taken  out  in  two  years.  The  Yukon  flows  a 
Avinding  course  westward  to  Norton  Sound  on  the 
Bering  Sea,  discharging  through  a  wide-spreading 
delta.  The  port  of  St.  INIichaels  is  to  the  northward. 
There  are  two  routes  to  the  Klondyke  from  San 
I  rancisco — via  Skaguay  and  overland  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-three  hmidred  miles,  and  via  St. 
IVrichaels  and  up  the  Yukon  forty-seven  hundred 
miles. 
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The  Alaskan  coast  Ix-yoiul  tlic^  'Mn'w  (ilacier  is 
bordered  by  the  great  St.  Klias  niouiitain  range,  ris- 
ing in  Mount  Logan  to  niiu!teen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  feet,  tlie  highest  of  tlie  l\ockies, 
and  in  ]\Iount  St.  Elias  nearer  the  coast  to  eigliteen 
thousand  and  twenty-four  feet.  From  the  broad 
flanks  of  St.  Elias  the  vast  IMalaspina  Glacier  flows 
down  to  Icy  IJay  on  the  l^icific  Ocean.  There  are 
mountains  all  about  this  region,  wliich  the  ofticial 
geographers  are  naming  after  public  men,  among 
them  being  Blount  Dewey.  To  the  westward  the 
vast  Alaska  peninsula  projects  far  out,  dividing  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Bering  Sea,  terminating  in 
the  Fox  Islands,  of  which  Ounalaska  is  the  port,  and 
having  the  Aleutian  Islands  spreading  beyond  still 
farther  westward.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  indicat- 
ing the  vast  extent  of  tlie  United  States,  that  the 
extremity  of  the  Aleutian  group  is  as  far  in  latitude 
westward  from  San  Francisco  as  the  Penobscot  River 
and  coast  of  IMaine  are  eastward.  To  the  north  is 
tlie  Bering  Strait,  having  the  Russian  East  Cape  of 
Siberia  projecting  opposite  to  the  Alaskan  Cape 
I'rincc  of  Wal(!s  to  guard  the  passage  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Here,  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  pro- 
truding end  of  Alaska,  and  fronting  Norton  Sound 
up  ahnost  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  the  noted  Cape 
Nome,  the  latest  discovered  gold-field,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  northwest  of  St.  Michaels.  Fabulous 
golden  sands  arc  spread  out  in  gulches  and  on  the 
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bo.'iclic's,  and  Nome  City  lias  bccomo  quite  a  scttle- 
inoiit.  Tliis  is  the  latest  El  Dorado  to  wliich  sucli 
an  enormous  riisli  of  prospectors  and  gold-liunters 
was  made  in  the  early  spring-  of  1900,  many  thou- 
sands fillin«::j  up  every  available  steamer  that  could  be 
got  to  sail  northward.  The  prolific  output  of  these 
gold-bearing  sands  is  said  to  exceed  the  Klondyke  in 
its  yield,  and  this  will  be  tlie  golden  IMecca  until 
somebody  crosses  over  into  Siberia  or  goes  up  nearer 
the  North  Pole,  and  finds  there  a  new  deposit  of 
treasure.  Already  it  is  said  that  Nome  City  spreads 
practically  for  twenty  miles  along  the  sea-beach,  and 
that  the  industrious  miners  are  getting  much  gold  by 
dredging  far  out  under  the  sea,  and  expect  to  secure 
fifty  millions  annually  from  this  remote  but  extraor- 
dinary region. 

Nome  City,  like  everywhere  else  that  tlic  hardy 
American  pioneer  raises  the  flag  for  discovery  and 
settlement,  has  its  newspaper,  the  GoJil  Digger^  and 
this  enterprising  publication  thus  poetically  describes 
the  new  El  Dorado  of  the  Arctic  seas,  the  "  Golden 
Northland  " : 

"High  o'er  tlie  tundra's  wide  expanse, 

Mount  Anvil  lifts  its  God-wrought  crown. 
Bold  guiirdian  of  a  sliining  shore, 
That's  ever  garhed  in  golden  gown. 

"  Here  nature,  lavish  with  her  store 

To  those  of  nerve  and  strong  of  hand, 
Outpours  a  glittering  stream  of  wealth 
To  all  the  miners  of  the  land. 
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"The  le(lgc-ril)l)(.'(l  hills  on  ev'ry  side, 
To  feiusts  of  ore  invite  mankind, 
Nor  Bering's  waves  may  bar  the  way 
To  golden  courses  milled  and  mined. 

"  The  fresh' ning  breezes  from  the  Pole 
Bear  far  the  miners'  joyous  cry, 
As  point  of  pick  turns  back  the  sod 

'Neath  which  the  glist'ning  nuggets  lie. 

"  Here  may  the  rover  of  the  hills 

Find  fickle  Fortune's  long  sought  stream. 
And  revel  in  the  boundless  wealth 
Tliat's  ever  been  his  life-long  dream. 

"O,  tundra,  beach  and  lavish  stream  ! 
O'er  thee  a  world  expectant  stands  ; 
With  Midas  measure  niay'st  thou  fdl 
The  myriad  eager,  outstretched  hands." 
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Wonderful  is  our  latest  American  Continental  pos- 
session— tlio  rich  territory  of  Alaska.  Limitless  are 
its  resources,  innnatcliablc  its  possibilities.  One  of 
its  admirers  thus  sounds  its  praises :  "  In  scenery, 
Alaska  dwarfs  the  world.  Think  of  six  hundred 
and  seventeen  thousand  square  miles  of  landscape. 
l*ut  Pike's  Peak  on  IMount  Washington  or  Mount 
Mitchell  and  it  Avould  hardly  even  up  with  ]\rount 
Logan.  All  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol  dwindle  to  pitiful  sunnner  ice-wagon  chunks 
heside  the  vast  ice  empires  of  Glacier  Bay  or  niighty 
]\ralaspina.  Thiidc  of  a  mass  of  blue-green  ice  forty 
miles  lonji:  Itv  twentv-tivo  miles  wide,  noarlv  the  size 
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of  llie  wliolo  Stuto  of  Rliodt)  Island,  and  five  tliou- 
saiul  foA't  thick,  <^litt(!riii^  rcs[)lLnjdciitly  in  the  weird, 
dazzling  lij^lit  of  a  midnight  sun.  Imagine  cataracts 
by  scores  from  one  thousand  to  three  tiiousand  fe(!t 
liigh  ;  ocean  channels  tliousands  of  feet  deep,  ■\valled 
in  by  snow-capped  mountains;  sixty-one  volcanoes, 
ten  of  tluMU  still  belching  lire  and  .smoke  ;  boiling 
springs  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  used  by 
hundreds  of  Indians  for  all  their  cooking;  schools  of 
whales  spouting  like  huge  marine  iirc-engines  and 
tumbling  somersaidts  over  each  other  like  big  lub- 
berly boys,  weighing  one  Inunb'ed  to  two  hundred 
thousands  of  })ounds  each  ;  rivers  so  jammed  with 
fish  that  tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  crowded  out 
of  the  water  high  up  on  the  shore  ;  and  woods  alive 
with  elk,  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  costly  fur-clad  aristocrats  of  the  fox,  Avolf, 
lynx  and  beaver  breeds.  Growing  country,  this  of 
ours." 

I'UGKT    SOrXD    TO    SAX    FRANCISCO. 

Captain  George  Vancouver,  already  referred  to, 
who  named  Vancouver  Island,  had  among  his  officers 
a  Lieutenant  Puget.  From  him  came  the  name  of 
Puget  Sound,  stretching  eighty  miles  southward  from 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
into  Washington  State,  ramifying  into  many  bays 
and  inlets,  and  having  numerous  islands.  The  Sound 
covers  two  thousand  square  miles  and  has  eighteen 
hundred   miles  of  coast  line,  being  a  splendid  inland 
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sea  with  adinirabh^  liarbors.  Its  peculiar  configura- 
tion nialics  very  liigli  tides,  sometimes  reacliing 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  At  the  entrance  near  the 
head  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  di;  Fuea  is  the  United 
States  port  of  entry,  Port  Townsend,  in  a  })icturesquc 
situation  with  tlie  large  graystoni;  Custom  House  on 
tlie  hluflT,  a  conspicuous  structure.  Thi'ee  formidahh* 
forts,  Wilson,  Casey  and  Flagler,  guard  the  entrance 
from  the  sea.  Opposite,  on  the  east<'rn  shore  of  the 
Sound,  is  Everett  with  a  fine  harbor,  the  terminal  of 
the  Great  Northei'u  IJailway.  To  the  northwest,  a 
sentinel  outjiost  of  the  Cascade  Kange,  rises  Mount 
]>alver,  nearly  (eleven  thousand  feet  high.  To  the 
southward,  on  the  circling  shores  of  Elliott  Bay,  is 
Seattle,  named  after  an  Indian  chief  and  founded  in 
1852,  built  on  a  series  of  terraces  rising  abov(!  the 
water,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  I'uget  Sound, 
and  having  sixty  thousand  population.  On  the 
southeastern  arm  of  the  Sound,  called  Connnence- 
nient  Bay,  is  Tacoma,  the  terminal  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ivailway,  with  fifty  thousand  i)eople.  Its  In- 
dian name  conu's  from  its  great  lion,  ]\Iount  Tacoma 
(sometimes  called  Rainier),  a  giant  of  the  Cascades, 
rising  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  and  in  full  view  to  the  southeast  of  the  citv. 
Fourteen  glaciers  flow  down  its  sides,  the  chief  one, 
Mscpially  Glacier,  seven  miles  long,  on  the  southern 
!slope,  being  considered  the  finest  on  the  coast  south 
nf  Alaska.      This  mountain,  like  other  peaks  of  the 
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(/Uscadcs,  i.s  jiii  extinct  volcano,  its  crater  still  emit- 
ting sulplinrons  fnni(>s  and  lieat.  Mount  St.  Helens, 
not  faraway,  wliicli  was  in  ei'uption  in  181)8,  is  n;- 
gartlcd  as  the  most  active;  volcano  in  tin;  range,  its 
massive  rounded  dome  rising  over  nine  thousand 
i'cet.  Across  on  tin;  southwestern  shore  of  Piiget 
Sound  is  the  capital  of  Washington  State,  Olympia, 
with  live  thousand  jteojdi!. 

Portland,  the  chief  town  of  Oregon,  is  hut  a  short 
distance  south  of  I'uget  Sound,  on  the  Willamette 
]{iver,  twelve  miles  from  its  confluence  with  tin; 
Colund)ia,  and  at  tin;  head  of  dee[)-sea  navigation, 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  Irom  the  ocean.  This  is 
the  leading  business  centre  of  the  I\iciHc  northwest, 
liaving  seventy  thousand  ])eo|)le  and  extensive  trade. 
It  is  finely  situated,  and  from  the  lieights  on  its 
western  border  is  given  a  most  superb  view  of  the 
Cascades,  the  range  grandly  stretching  over  a  hun- 
dred miles.  The  JMazama  Club  of  earnest  mountain 
explorers  at  Portland  have  done  much  to  make 
known  to  the  world  the  scenery  and  grandeur  of 
those  attractive  mountains.  Fifteen  miles  up  tlio 
Willamette,  at  Oregon  City,  are  the  Falls,  where 
that  river  descends  forty  feet  in  a  splendid  horseshoe 
cataract,  displaying  great  beauty  and  furnishing  val- 
uable power.  To  tiic  southward  is  Salem,  on  the 
"Willamette,  the  capital  of  Or(;gon,  liaving  five  thou- 
sand population.  The  "  Oregon  trail,"  as  the  route 
from  San  Francisco  into   this   region    was   called,  as- 
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(MMuls  tin!  lioj^iKi  |{iv<'r,  s<»  nniin'd  from  the  Iinliaiis 
oftliti  region,  crosses  tlic  Siskiyou  Moimtniii,  inid  dc- 
scciids  on  tlio  soiilluMMi  sid(!  to  tiic  licadwatcrs  of  tlio 
Sncramcnto.  'Wt  tho  eastward,  near  tlu;  (\'ilit'oniia 
lioimdary,  lil<j;li  up  in  tiie  (\isc'ailes,  is  tlu^  strangely 
constnu'tt'd  (Vatcr  Lake.  It  is  at  over  sixtv-two 
liiiiidred  feet  ehwatiou,  and  oceuiiies  an  al)yss  pro- 
duced 1)V  tli(i  subsidence  of  an  (Mionnons  volcano, 
bc'in<;  six  miles  lon;^  and  four  wide.  A  perpendicular 
rocky  wall  ono  to  two  tliousand  feet  Idfjjli  entirely 
surroinids  it,  and  the  water,  without  outhit  or  aj)- 
parent  inflow,  is  fully  two  thousand  feet  d(!0[)  and 
densely  blue  in  color.  In  the  c(!ntre  is  Wizard 
Island,  rising  eight  hundred  and  tifty  feet,  an  extinct 
volcanic  cone,  thus  presenting  one  crater  within  an- 
other. The  district  containing  this  wonderfid  lake 
has  been  made  a  reservation  called  the  Oregon  Na- 
tional Park.  Some  distance  to  the  southward,  the 
whole  country  being  mountainous  and  tin;  lower 
slopes  covered  with  forests  of  splendid  pines,  is  the 
grand  snow-covered  dome  of  Blount  Sliasta,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Cascades  (in  California  called  the 
(*oast  Range),  rising  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  a  huge  extinct  volcano,  having  a 
crater  in  its  western  peak  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
deep  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Beyoiul, 
the  Sacramento  Valley  stretches  far  away  southward, 
passing  Chico  and  j\[arysville,  to  Sacramento.  It 
was  to  the  eastward,  near  Coloma,  that  the  first  dis- 
VoL.  III.— 90 
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covcrv  (»t"  Califoniia  j::(>l(l  wjis  made  in  l'\'l)rMarv, 
IH4H,  (III  tin'  f'.U'iii  uf  Colonel  Siitt<'r,  tin'  <oiiiity 
Iiaviii;;;  liccn  a)»|)i'o|ii'iat(>ly  nnnn<l  i\\  |)nr;i<lo. 

SAX    1"KAN('IS«(»    HAV    ANI>    (11 V. 

Tlio  San  .Foa(|iiin  and  Sacraincnto  iiivcrs,  liavinpj 
united,  tlow  westward  into  Siiisiin  Hav,  tlieiiec^  1»\  a 
strait  to  the  (rirciilar  and  expansive  San  I'ahio  I>ay, 
wliieli  in  turn  empties  into  San  Franeiseo  Jiay.  On 
the  strait  coniiectinj^  Siiisun  and  San  l*al)li>  Ways  is 
lieiiicia,  when^  live<l  the  i'anioiis  pn^ilist  .lohii  (!. 
ll(u;iinn,  tlu^  "  lieiiicia  Hoy,"  and  the  iinnu'iist!  f'orj^ir- 
hainmer  he  wielded  is  on  <'xliil)iti(»n  tlicire.  At  the 
In'ad  of"  San  I'ahio  Jiay  is  Napa,  or  j\Iare  Island,  the 
htcation  of  the  Navy  Yard.  Upon  the  mainland  op- 
jtosite  is  Vullojo,  wlienct!  a  railway  runs  up  tin;  fer- 
tile Napa  \'alley,  throu<^li  orehards  and  vineyards 
and  amonjL^  mineral  springs,  to  Calisto;^a.  Near  here 
is  the  stranj^(!  IVtrifiod  Forest,  where  there  are 
scattered  upon  a  tract  of  four  scpian;  miles  the  re- 
mains of  a  hundred  jx'trified  trees.  The  ]5ay  of 
San  Francisco  is  a  ina<j;niliccnt  inland  sea,  fifty  miles 
lonj^  and  ten  miles  wide,  connecte<l  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  strait  of  the  (ioldeii  Gate,  five  miles 
long  and  a  mile  wide.  The  bay  is  separated  from 
the  ocean  by  a  long  })eninsula,  having  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  inside  of  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. Over  ojiposite,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
bay,  is  Oakland,  the  terminal  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
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IJailwjiy  nmtt'.s  fridii  tlic  Kast,  u  rlty  t»t'  titty  tlioii- 
.saii<l  |)<i)|)lc,  named  tVoiii  tlic  iiiiiin'roiis  Iiv(>-<)ak8 
;jji'(>\viii^  ill  its  j^ardciis  and  alnii;^  tlio  rttrects.  It  has 
t!Xtensiv(!  inaniil'ac'tnri'.s  and  a  inaj^nitiit'iit  vi<;\v  over 
tin;  expansive  liay  ami  city  ut'  San  Francisco  and  tiio 
distant  (icddcn  (J ate,  wlici'c  tlic  enclosing'  rocky 
shores  can  Ik;  seen  rising  holdiv,  the  nortliern  side  to 
two  tliousaiid  feet  heij^lit.  In  tiie  <  >akland  suljurbs 
is  IJerkeley,  wiiere  arc*  some  of  th(!  ('ollen(>  huildinf^s 
of  th(!  University  of  California,  foniKh'd  in  lH(iH  and 
haviiif^  tw«'iity-tliree  hnndred  students,  many  of  th(;ni 
women.  Tin;  attractive^  ;^roiinds  cover  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  the  endowments  exceed  >f8,()0(),- 
000.  South  of  Oakland  is  the  pleasant  suburban 
town  of  Alameda.  On  the  w(^stern  shon^  of  tin;  bay, 
south  of  San  Francisco,  is  IMenlo  Park,  a  favorite 
place  of  rural  residence  for  tin;  wealthy  San  Fran- 
cisco j)eople,  iiaving  many  handsome  villas  and 
estates  with  noble  trees.  Here  is  Palo  Alto  or  the 
"  tall  tree,"  takinj^  its  name  from  a  tim;  redwood  tree 
near  the  railway,  an  estate  of  over  eiyht  thousand 
acres,  which  is  the  location  of  tin;  noted  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University.  This  is  the  ^n-eatest  (educa- 
tional endowment  in  America,  having  a  fund  of  over 
>i^;iO,000,000,  the  gift  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland 
Stanford  in  memory  of  their  only  son.  The  Univer- 
sity has  twelve  hundred  students,  many  being  women, 
riie  buildings,  which  in  a  manner  rejiroduce  the 
architecture  of  tin;  ancient  Spanish  jNIissions,  are  of 
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bufF  saiidstunc,  sunnoiintcd  by  rcd-tilod  roofs,  ])ic- 
tiire!S<|uely  contrasting  witli  tlu;  oak.s  and  (.'uculyptii.s 
trees  wbieli  are  so  nmiierous  and  the  many  tropical 
plants  that  have  been  brought  there.  The  Palo 
Alto  estate  is  one  of  the  great  California  stock- 
fanns. 

Two  Franciscan  monks  in  177(j  founded  on  this 
fan'ous  bay  the  Indian  IMission  of  !San  Fr.tUcisco  dc 
A'isis,  often  called  the  ^Mission  Dolores,  and  in  course 
Oi  time  there  started  upon  the  shore,  which  had 
nnich  wild  mint  growing  about,  the  village  of  Verba 
Buena,  named  from  it  the  "good  herb."  Just  about 
the  time  this  lonely  little  village  had  got  a  small 
Spanish  population  and  built  a  few  houses,  Kichard 
Henry  Dana  came  into  the  bay  in  1835  on  the 
voyage  which  lie  so  pleasantly  recounts  in  'Ttvo  Years 
B(fore  tilt'  M((st.  He  then  prophetically  wrote : 
"  If  ever  (California  becomes  a  prosperous  coiuitry, 
this  bay  will  be  the  centre  of  its  prosperity.  The 
abundance  of  wood  and  water ;  the  extreme  fertility 
of  its  shores  ;  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  which  is 
as  near  to  being  perfect  as  any  in  the  world  ;  and  its 
facilities  for  navigaticm  aH'ording  the  best  anchoring- 
grounds  in  the  whole  Western  coast  of  America,  all 
Ht  it  for  a  i)lace  of  great  importance."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1840,  during  the  Mexican  War,  the  Ameri- 
can navy  made  various  important  occupations  on  the 
California  coasts,  and  a  man-of-war  came  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  took  possession   for  the  United 
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States.  'IMic  noxt  year  tho  namo  c»f  tlio  villajjjo  was 
(•Iiaii^<'<l  to  Sail  Francisco.  Tliorc  ^\■vv^'  alioiit  six 
liuiidnMl  iulialMtants  licro  wIkmi  p;ol<l  was  discoviM'cil 
ill  1S4S,  and  ino^t  of  tlioin  at  onco.  left  for  tii«^  j:;<»l(l- 
ficifls  ;  l)iit  tlic  favorable  location  for  tra(l<^  soon  at- 
tracted a  lar;i,'e  j>oj)Mlation  and  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  yoini;;'  city  had  the  usual  mishaps  from 
fires,  sufferinjTf  from  a  half-dozen  serious  contla<j!,"ra- 
tions  in  its  early  career;  Avhile  tlie  peculiar  character 
of  the  po})ulation  made  it  tluMi  so  lawless  that  twice 
the  better  element  had  to  take  siunmary  control  of 
the  municipal  government  by  '^  \'igilance  Commit- 
tees," who  did  not  liesitate  to  promptly  execute  no- 
torious criminals.  Theie  arc  now  three  liundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people,  the  hetero<;encous  population 
including;:  almost  everv  nationalitv  in  the  world. 

San  Francisco  is  in  a  fine  situation  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay  and  the  steep  hills  to  the  westward,  and 
is  gradually  spreading  across  the  p(>ninsula  towards 
the  ocean.  It  is,  in  fact,  built  on  a  succession  of 
hills,  of  which  a  group  extends  westward  from  the 
bay,  varying  in  height  from  less  than  two  hundred 
to  over  nine  hundred  feet.  Conspicuous  among 
them  are  the  Telegraph  Hill,  Nob  Hill,  Park  Peak, 
the  Mission  Peaks  anrl  others.  For  the  purpose  of 
readily  climbing  these  hills,  the  cable  street  railway 
and  its  peculiar  ''  grip  "  were  invented  aiul  first  put 
into  successful  operation,  and  a  P>ritish  visitor  writes 
<if  San  Francisc  >  that  "one  of  its  most  characteristic 
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si^lits  is  tlu*  cablo  cars  crawlinj;'  up  tlio  stoop  inclinos 
lik(^  flies  on  a  window-paiio."  The  country  around 
is  treeless,  with  little  fertih;  land,  owing  to  the  co- 
pious rivers  of  sand  which  steadily  flow  over  it,  boin*;- 
blown  from  the  seashore  by  the  strong  westerly  tradt;- 
winds.  Thus  have  naturally  come  the  historical  San 
Francisco  "  sand  lots,"  the  scene  of  j)ublic  meetings 
and  not  infrequent  disturbances  in  former  times.  An 
immense  amount  of  grading,  cutting  down  hills,  fill- 
ing gullies,  and  reclamations  of  overflowed  lands  was 
necessary  in  building  the  city  ;  and  over  $50,000,000 
has  been  expended  in  improving  the  site  which,  as 
nature  fashioned  it,  w.tS  so  illy  fitted  for  a  city.  The 
great  charm  is  the  spacious  bay  environed  by  moun- 
tains, furnishing  such  an  admirable  harbor,  and  across 
it  the  ferry  steamers  })ly  in  all  directions.  Upon  it, 
guarding  the  Golden  Gate  entrance,  are  Alcatraz 
Island,  Goat  Island  and  Angel  Island,  strongly  forti- 
fied, while  Fort  IMason  is  on  the  heights  north  of  the 
city,  overlooking  the  fjimous  strait.  The  charming 
waters  of  the  noble  bay  are  thus  rhythmically  de- 
scribed by  Ada  Abbott  Dunton  : 

"  IIow  beautiful  tlie  waters  of  tlie  Bay 

Lie  sliiinnieriuii;,  gem-embossed  and  turquoise-blue, 
Rippling  and  twinkling  !     Emerald  shores  in  view 

Reflected  from  its  surface.     This  calm  day 

Utters  no  note  of  discord.     Far  away 

And  overhead,  the  tireless,  winged  sea-mew 
Skims  languidly  tlie  air,  sun-warmed  anew 

And  freshly  blown  with  each  succeeding  day. 


GolDcii  (?atc  ti'oni  Clitl  l^oiu^c,  Sail  .iriancit>co 
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"OSiiii  Francisco  Hay  !     Upon  thy  shore, 

Wliat  wondrous  argosies  are  anchored  here  ! 
What  giant  masts  are  siliioiietted  fair 
'(iainst  the  eternal  hlue  which  hendetli  o'er, 
As  thongh  a  Titian  hand  were  carving  clear. 
Majestic  nioninnents  in  npper  air." 

The  groat  "  Ferry  Depot,"  an  ornamental  tstruc- 
tiiro  witli  a  liioli  tower,  is  tlui  centre  of  tli(^  San 
Francisco  liarbor  front,  wlicMice  tin;  steaniboat.s  ply 
across  tlio  s})acious  bay.  From  tliis,  the  chief  busi- 
ness highway,  ]\Iarket  Street,  stretclies  far  soutliwest 
to  the  ]\Iission  Peaks,  rising  over  nine  liundred  feet 
and  nearly  foiu'  miles  away.  Northward,  Kearney 
Street  Avitli  the  leading  stores  extends  past  Telegraph 
Hill,  rising  almost  three  hundred  feet  and  giving  a 
magnificent  outlook  from  the  sunnnit.  Upon  INFarket 
Street,  in  Ycrba  l)uena  l*;irk,  is  the  magnificent  City 
Hall,  completed  in  189(5  at  a  cost  of  over  $4,000,000 
and  containing  a  library  of  on(>  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  There;  is  a  IJranch  IMint  of  the  United 
States  Avhich  coins  much  of  the  gold  mined  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  The  ancient  church  of  the  Mission 
Dolores,  built  of  adobe  is  still  preserved  with  the 
little  churchyard.  U})ou  Nob  Hill  art;  many  of  the 
finest  residences,  while  to  the  northwestward  is  the 
Presidio,  originally  the  JMexican  jind  now  the  United 
States  Military  Reservation,  adjoining  the  Golden 
(late  for  some  foiu*  miles,  and  a  park  of  almost  three 
S(piare  miles  where  troops  are  garrisoned.  Here  the 
military  band  plays  in  the  afternoon  and  the  walks 
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and  drives  aflord  l)(';uitii'Ml  views.  The  (MliJl(^so 
(Quarter  of  Sun  Fruneisco,  -where  tliere  is  a  j»(>j)ula- 
tion  of  about  Hfteeu  thousand,  is  a  eliaract(!ristic 
feature,  th<;  iidiabitants  swarniinj^  in  tall  tenc^nients 
divided  l)y  narrow  alh^ys.  Its  attraetions,  liowevtu*, 
an;  of  a  kind  usually  prepared  with  a  view  to  induee 
contributions  i'vimi  visitors. 

TllK    OOLDKX    GATK. 

The  (lolden  Gate  Park,  a  halt-niilc  wide,  stretches 
from  tlu!  city  three  miles  to  the  ocean  shore,  tlu; 
western  extremity  being  mainly  the  sand-dunes  of 
the  coast,  while  the  eastern  portions  have  been  re- 
claimed, improved  and  planted  with  trees.  Here 
are  tasteful  monuments.  The  author  of  the  St(ir- 
Spauylcd  JJanncrj  Francis  Scott  Key,  is  commemo- 
rated by  Story,  and  the  Spanish  discoverer  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  Vasco  Nunez  de  lialboa,  by  Linden, 
unveiled  in  1898.  Here  also  rises  Strawberry  Hill, 
an  eminence  giving  an  unrivalled  outlook.  Adjoin- 
ing the  park  are  the  great  cemeteries  of  the  city. 
Laurel  Hill  and  the  Lone  IMountain,  Avith  others,  the 
Presidio  being  to  the  northward.  To  the  westward, 
on  the  ocean  front,  is  the  historic  landmark  of  the 
coast — I'oint  Lobos,  or  the  "  wolves  " — having  on  its 
elevated  surface  the  Sutro  Heights,  where  the  sand- 
hills have  been  converted  into  a  line  estate  and  gar- 
den, and  out  in  the  sea,  a  cable's  length  from  shore, 
are    the    celebrated    Seal  llocks,  which    are  nearly 
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always  covered  with  seaU  baskiii}^  in  tlie  sun.  S(»iiio 
are  very  lar;^(',  and  tlxur  inovonieiits  aru  <[ulte  iiitcr- 
♦'stint;,  i\n'.\\'  curious  barkiii;;  bcin^  distinctly  licard 
above  tin;  roar  of  liio  siwt'.  To  tin;  northward  <»f 
l*oint  Lobos  is  tin;  <»ccan  entrance  to  th(!  (lohleii 
({ate.  Tlie  portals  an;  a  mill!  apart,  and  secji  I'roni 
th(!  sea  its  guardian  lieights  rise  two  thousand  feet 
on  the  left  hand,  stretchin*^  up  to  the  peak  of  Tuniul- 
pais  to  the  northward.  On  tin;  right  hand  the 
heights  are  lowiu*,  l)ut  still  lofty.  The  slopes  arc 
bare  and  sandv,  and  between  them  within  the  strait 
can  be  distinctly  seen  tin;  island  fortress  of  Alcatraz, 
•Xuarded  on  the  one  hand  bv  (ioat  Island  and  on  the 
((tlicr  by  the  high  green  slopes  of  Angel  Island.  Up 
on  the  Presidio  proudly  iloats  high  above  the  shore 
the  American  Hag  standing  out  in  the  breeze.  J5e- 
hiiul  it  is  the  arcat  citv.  This  (.Jolden  Gate  seen 
from  within,  looking  westward,  is  a  narrow  pass, 
giving  a  vista  view  of  the  broad  l*aciHc,  its  waves 
rolling  towards  us  thousands  of  miles  from  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  China  and  Japan. 

Here  ends  this  })leasant  recital.  The  desire  has 
been  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  and  wonderl'ul  land 
we  live  in,  and  to  impress  the  noble  and  patriotic 
thoujiht  of  Thoreau's  so  essential  to  all  of  us: 
''  Nothing  can  be  hoped  of  you,  if  this  bit  of  mould 
under  vour  I'eet  is  not  sweeter  to  ve  i  than  anv  other 
in  the  world."      ^^'e  have   travelled   over  this  broad 
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luiid  of  ours  iVom  tlu'  tropics  to  ihv  Arctic  Sea,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  tin;  I'acitic,  and  as  our  journey 
closes,  with  ^^'hitti(M•  can  sinj:^  : 

"  S(i  hIiiiII  the  Xorllu'i-n  iiioneiT  j^o  joyful  <>ii  Iiis  way  ; 
To  \V('<1  I Vnol (scot's  waU'i-s  ttt  Sim  Francisco's  Hay  ; 
To  inaku  tlu;   ni<^f,'ctl  places  smooth,  and  sow  tlic  vale  with 

grain  ; 
And  hear,  with  Lihcrty  and  Law,  the  r>ii)le  in  his  train  : 
The  ndgiity  West  shall  hless  the  East,  and  sea  sliall  nnswur 

sea, 
And   nionntain   inito    mountain   call,  I'raise  (lod,  for  we  are 

free!" 
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South  Mountain,  i.  40,  lOli. 

Ticondorofia,  ii.  290. 

Tnuiton,i.  2i:}. 
Baiulouin,  IMcrro,  iii.  217. 
"  Hauerio,"  New  York  ("ity,  ii.  10. 
I?av  (Ic  (.'iiak'urs,  Canada,  ii.  401, 

50:5. 
Hay  of  Fuiidy,  iii.  270. 
Hay  of  Monterey,  Cal.,  iii.  44."). 
Hay  of  (iuinte,  CiUiada,  ii.  409. 
Hiiv  of  San    Francisco,  (!al.,   iii. 

"Il4. 
Hay  of  St.  Paul,  (Janada,  ii.  492. 
Hay  St.  Louis.  I^a.,  iii.  41;"). 
Hayonne,  N.  .T.,  ii.  1."). 
HayR!u,i-e,  N.  Y.,  ii.  91, 
J?ay  View,  Mass..  iii.  9:}. 
Heacon    Hill,  Boston,  Mass.,    iii. 

29. 
Hear  Island,  X.  Y.,  ii.  19^!. 
Hear  Moiinlain,  Ma.ss.,  ii.  2.")4. 
Hear  Mountain,  Pa.,  i.2;5l?. 
Hiaufort,  S.  ('.,  i.-T):}. 
Heaujiort,  Canada,  ii.  4H0. 
Beauregard,  General  Peter  fJ.  T., 

i.  102. 
"Beautiful  Fount,"  Pa.,  i.  .'JOH. 
"Beautiful  Ijand,"  iii.  4.")8. 
Heauvoir,  La.,  iii.  41."). 
Heaver  River,  i.  402. 
Heaver  Tail  Light,  R.  I.,  iii.  99. 
Heekniau,  William,  ii.  179. 
Hedequc  I3ey,  Priuce  Edward  Is- 
land, iii.  304. 


Bedford,  Pa.,  i.  ;]0(i. 

Bcdioe's  Island.  N.  Y..  ii.  10. 

Beech  Mountain,  Mount  Desert 
Island,  Me.,  iii.  209. 

I'eeclier,  Catharine,  ii.  92. 

Beecher.  Edward,  ii.  92. 

Beecher,  Harriet,  ii.  7I,20;{. 

Bee(dier,  Henrv  Ward,  ii.  7.'5,  77, 
212.  243,  2.')0,'2.">9,  202,  203,  .30,"), 
407. 

Beecher.  I^viiian,  ii.  92,74,  112, 
203. 

Beehiv<5  gevser,  Yellowstone 
I'ark,  i.  499". 

Beeknian,  .lohanii(>s,  ii.  20S. 

!5eeren  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii.  198. 

lielfast.  Me.,  iii.  200,  207. 

Bellaniont,  Earl  of,  ii.  121. 

Bellainv,  Edward,  iii.  171. 

Belh^  Isle.  Va.,  i.  114. 

Belle  Meade  stuck  farm,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  iii.  .311. 

Bel lefoiitai lie  (Cemetery, St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  iii.  390. 

Bellcfonte,  Pa.,  i.  308. 

Btillevue  Avtiiiue,  Newport,  K.  I., 
iii.  131.  137. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  iii.  180. 

Belmont,  Miss.,  iii.  398. 

Belt  Mountains,  Montana,  iii.  479. 

Belvidere,  N.  .1.,  i.  217. 

Beniis's  Heights.  N.  Y.,  ii.  210. 

lien  JioH,  iii.  .392. 

Benedict,  Zadoc,  ii.204. 

Benefit  Street,  Providence,  R.  I., 
iM. 112. 

lit'H  Iliir,  iii.  4.")9. 

"  Benicia  Boy."  iii.  514. 

Benicia,  Cal.,  iii.511. 

F?ennett,  James  Gordon,  ii.  77. 

Bennett  Lake,  Alaska,  iii.  .50(). 

Bennington.  Vt..  ii.  300. 

Benwood.  W.  Va.,  iii.  327. 

Berdan  Horseshoe  Mill,  ii.  215. 

Beresford,  Ladv,  ii..37. 

Bergen  Hill,  N.J..  ii.  14. 

Bergen  Point,  N.  .1..  ii.  15. 

Bering  Strait,  Alaska,  iii.  .507. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  iii.  515. 

Berkeley,  Bishop  George,  i.  .509; 
iii.  1.32. 

Berkeley  House,  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, Va.,  i.  03. 
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Horkcloy  iilaiitation.  i.  (in. 
"  Hfrksl'iircC(.niM'.  Mouse,"  ii.'ilM. 
Unrksliim  County,  Muss,  ii.'JI'>. 
IJcrksliire  Hills,  Afass,  ii.  'SVl. 
Hcrliii,  t'onu..  iii.  KiO. 
H(;i'iau(l!i  Iluiidrc*],  i.  (il. 
"  Meriiiuda  of  the  N(»itli,"  ii.  I:i4. 
licriiiinl,  (Joncral  Kiiuoii,  i.  77. 
Hcrry  Pond,  Mass.,  ii.  ;MS. 
I5i's.s(',nier,  Ala.,  iii.  2(i!». 
Htth-Lecheui,  i.  2-'7. 
Hfthlchom,  Pa.,  i.  22(i. 
Bi'thlchem  Juiicticni,  N.  H.,   iii. 

1K9. 
Bethlohom  Steel  Corn paiiy  Works, 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  i.  2:i<). 
Bethesda  Spring,  Waukesha,  Wis., 

i.  4()4, 
Beverley,  Mass.,  iii.  77. 
Beverley,  Kohert,  i.  72. 
Beverly  Cove,  N.  Y.,  ii.  loR. 
Beverly  House,  Beverly  Cove,  N. 

Y.,  i  1.158. 
Beverly,  N.  J.,  i.  !{)(!. 
"  Bible  House,"  New  York  City, 

ii.40. 
Biddeford,  Me.,  iii.  241. 
Bienville,  Sieur  do,  iii.  27.">,  410. 
Bi^'  Eushkill  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  2r,:i. 
Bif?  Clear  Pond,  N.  Y.,  ii.  32:{. 
Big  Eddy,  Pa.,  i.  270. 
"Big  Eye,"  ii.  274. 
Big  Horn  River,  i.  483. 
Big  ludian  Valley,  N.  Y.,  ii.  102. 
Big  Laramie  River,  iii.  470. 
"Big  Muddy,"  iii.  382. 
Big  Round  Top,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 

i.  120. 
Big  Sandy  River,  iii.  329. 
Big  Sioux  River,  iii.  385. 
"  Big  Sleep,"  i.  389. 
Big  trees,  iii.  449. 
Billings,  Frederick,  ii.  303. 
Billings     ibrary,  Burlington,  Vt., 

ii.  30;>. 
Biloxi,  La.,  iii.  414. 
Biltmore,  N.  C,  iii.  357. 
Bimini,  i.  361. 
Biugliam,  William,  i.  298. 
Binghamtou,  N.  Y.,  i.  298. 
Biorch,  Rev.  EricusTobia.s,  i.  1.50, 

171. 
Bird  Isles,  Canada,  iii.  318. 


liirniingham,  Ala.,  iii.  3()8. 
Mirmingham  i-'alls,  N.  V.,  ii.  :!fl7. 
IJiscayne  I'.ay,  Fla..  i.  37S,  ,3S0.;!91. 
IJismarek,  N(,rth  Dakota,  i.  4s I. 
"  Uitlcr-nut  Hickory,"  ii.:{57. 
Ulack  Biiv,  liakciSupirior,  i.  1.55. 
"Black  lU'lt,"  iii.  373. 
Black  Canyon,  British  Colunil)ia. 

iii.  4!»5. 
Black  Ciinyon.  Col.,  iii.  409. 
Black  Hawk,  Indian  (Miief,  i.27>i, 

4()(>. 
"  Black  Hawk  War."  i.  40(!. 
Black    M<»nntain,    Tiako   (t(M)rge, 

N.  Y.,  ii.279. 
"Black  Nuns,"  ii.  433. 
Jilack  River,  Ohio,  i.  421. 
Black  River,  N,  Y.,  ii.352. 
"Black  River,"  N.Y.,  ii.417. 
"Black  Swamp,"  i.  423. 
"  Blackbeard,"  j»iratc,  iii.  235. 
Blackl'eet  Indians,  iii.  487. 
Blackman,  Adam,  ii.  103. 
Blackstone,  Rev.  William,  iii.  29, 

115,  131. 
Blackstone,  Mass.,  iii.  117. 
Hlackstone  River,  iii.  108, 115. 
Hlack well's  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii.  (Id. 
niainc,  James  G.,  iii.  252. 
Blair.  Thomas,  i.  312. 
Blair's  (Jap,  Pa.,  i.  312. 
Blairsville,  Pa.,  i.  317. 
Blennerliassett's      Island,     OJiio 

River,  iii.  328. 
"  Blessing  of  the  Bav,"  iii.  31. 
Block  Island,  R.  I.,  ii.  124. 
Blockade  Mountain,  Pa.,  i.  248. 
Blok,  Captain  Adraieu,  ii.  90;  iii. 

158. 
Bloody     Brook,    battlefield,    iii. 

177. 
"  Bloody  Morning  Scout,"  ii.281. 
"  Bloody    Pond,"   Lake    George, 

N.  Y.",  ii.  281. 
Blooming  Grove  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  2()5. 
"  Blooming  ({rove  Park  Associa- 
tion," i.  2m. 
Blooming  Grove  Township,  Pa., 

i.  2()5. 
"  Blue  (Jrass  Region,"  iii.  329. 
Blue  Hill,  Me.,  iii.  2()(i. 
"  Blue  Hills  of  Milton,"  Mass.,  iii. 

26. 
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"  Rliio    Tlills    of    SontliiiiKtoii." 

(.'onii.,  ii.  ]|0,  iii.  KiU. 
"I'.luc  Laws,"  iii.  ](;:!. 
HliHi  Moimtiiin.  N.  Y.,  ii.  .'521. 
nine  Mouiituiii   Jjjiki',  N.   Y.,  ii, 

lilne  Rid^c  Mountains,  i.  ;{(;,  I'i.'J, 

2M,  218. 
Rliie  Room.  Exccntivo  Mansion, 

Washington,  I).  ('..20. 
nine  Spring,  Fia.,  i.  :W(i. 
JJluff  Point,  Lake  Ciiamplain,  N. 

Y.,  ii.  3()S. 
Hlythe,  Sanniel,  iii.  211. 
Hoard  of  Trado   liuildiii^,   Clii- 

cago,  III.,  i.  lUT. 
"Board  Walk,"  Atlantic  Citv,  N. 

J.,  i.  193. 
Bo;;ardus,  Anneke   .Tans,   ii.   28, 

210. 
"Bohemian,"  tlie,  iii.  212. 
l?olton,  Lake  Geortt»>,  N.  Y.,  279. 
Bonanza    Mines,    Yirji;inia   City, 

Nevada,  iii.  478. 
Bonaparte,  .Teronie,  i.  92. 
Bonaparte,  .Tosepli,  i.  201. 
Bonaparte  Park,  Bordentown,  N. 

J.,  i.  201. 
Bonavcntnro    Cemetery,    Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  i.  3r)7. 
"Bone  Yards,"!.  38.">. 
Bones,  Broni,  ii.  144. 
Bonney,  Anue,  iii.  2.37. 
Bonsecours    Market,     Montreal, 

Canada,  ii.  440. 
"Boomers'  Paradise,"  iii.  4.'>8. 
Boon  Island,  iii.  2.38. 
Boone,  Daniel,  iii.  334. 
Booth,  John  Wilkes,  i.  93. 
Booth,  Junius  Brutus,  i.  9.3. 
Borden,  Joseph,  i.  203. 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  i.  203. 
Borough  of  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

l.'S. 
Boscawen,  Admiral  P^dward,  iii. 

315. 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  iii. 

169. 
Boston  Common,  Boston,  Mass., 

iii.  34. 
Boston  Corner,  Mass.,  ii.  2(52. 
Boston  Harbor,  Mass.,  iii.  31. 
Boston,  Mass.,  iii.  29. 
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"  Boston  M.'issaore,"  iii.  42. 
"  Boston  of  Canadii,"  ii.407. 
Boston    Public    liibrary,   Boston, 

Mass.,  iii.  4ti. 
B(»t(>r-Bi'r;i.  ii.  1(13. 
B(»tolpirsTo\vn.  iii.  30. 
ISouhier,  Col.,  iii.  4(il. 
Boulder  (!anvon,  Col.,  iii.  4(11. 
Boulle,  Helen,  ii.  421. 
Bou(|uet  River,  ii.  .'il2. 
Bourbon  whiskies,  iii.3.'{0. 
Bourgeovs,   Marguerite,    ii.    429, 

433,  440. 
Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i.  ](!!). 
Bout,  Jan  Eversen,  ii.  72. 
Bow  River,  iii.  487,  490. 
Bowd itch,  Nathaniel,  iii.  7'k 
Bowdoin  CJollege,  Me  .  iii.  217. 
Bowdoin,  .Tames,  iii.  14."). 
liowdoin  (2d),  .Tames,  iii.  247. 
Bowery,  New  York  City,  ii.  35. 
Bowie,  (,'olonel  James,  iii.  432. 
"Bowie-knife,"  iii.  432. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  iii.  .'!.38. 
Bo.vling  Green,  New  York  Citv, 

ii.  2.5. 
Bowling    Green    Building,   New 

York  {^itv,  ii.  30. 
"Boxer,"  the,  iii.  244. 
Bozemau   Tunnel,  Montana,   iii. 

479. 
Bracehndcie  Hall,  ii.  208. 
liraddock,  General  Edward,  i.42. 
Braddock's  defeat,  i.  320. 
Bradford,  William,  ii.  30. 
Bradford,  Governor  William,  iii. 

l(i,  39. 
Brady's  Bend,  Pa.,  i.  3.3n. 
Bragg,  General  Braxton,  iii.  3.50. 
Brainerd  the  Puritan,  i.  .307. 
Bramhall's  Hill,  Portland,   Me., 

iii.  242. 
Brandywinc,  battle  of,  i.  151. 
Brandywine  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  281. 
Brandywine  CJreek,  Del.,  i.  1.51. 
Brandt,  Joseph,  i.2()l  ;  ii.337,  340. 
"Bras  d'Or,"  iii.  .30.5. 
Brattle,  Colonel,  iii.  178. 
Iirattlel)orougli,  Vt.,  iii.  178. 
lirazil,  iii.  71. 

Breakneck  Hill,  N.  Y.,  ii.  1(53. 
Breed's  Hill,  Charleatowu,  Mass., 

iii.  56. 
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lircnicr,  Frcdrika,  iii.  fiS. 
Hrcii foil's  Point,  Iv.  I„  iii.  i::o. 
I'.rciKikcloii,  ii.  72. 
IJrcwtir  Fountain,  Boston,  Muss., 

iii.  .'{(). 
Rrcwstor,  Eider,  iii.  7. 
Urcwster,  Mass.,  iii.  21. 
"  Bridal    (MuiuilxT,"     Maniniotli 

Cavo,  Ky.,iii.  .'540. 
"Bridal  of  IVnn.acook,"  iii.  S3. 
"Bridal  Veil,"  Havana  (il.-n,  N. 

v..  -.iC-.i. 
Bridal     Veil     Cataract.    Cascade^ 

Mountains,  iii.  IHt. 
Bridal  Veil  Fall,  Yosemito  Vallcv, 

Cal.,  111.452. 
"Bridge  of  Sighs,"  1.320. 
Bridger  Lake,  i.  r>04. 
Ikidgeport,  Conn.,  ii.  100. 
Bridgewatcr,  Canada,  iii.  300. 
Brighton  Beach,  Coney  Island,  N. 

Y.,ii.82. 
Brigiiton,  Mass.,  iii.   1!). 
"  Brimstone      Corner,"      Boston, 

Mas.s.,  iii..3i). 
BrLst.d,  n.  I.,  iii.  123. 
Bristol.  Pa.,  i.  1J)8. 
Bristol  Neck,  K.  I.,  iii.  120. 
Broad  Mountain,  Pa.,  i.  IS!),  232. 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  ,T.,  ii. 

H). 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

i.  158. 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  ii.2(i. 
Bi-oadway,    Saratoga,    N.   Y.,    ii. 

o>>i 

Brock,  General  Sir  Isaac,  ii.  3!)5, 
41f5. 

Brocken  Kill,  N.  Y.,  ii.  151. 

Brockville,  Canada,  ii.  41.5. 

Brodhead's  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  252. 

Bronx  Kivcr,  ii.  fi4. 

Bronx  l^irk,  Greater  New  York, 
ii.  ()3. 

Bronx,  the.  Greater  New  York, 
ii.  03. 

"Brook  Farm,"  W(!st  Roxhury, 
Mass.,  iii.  4}». 

"Brook  Farm  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture and  Education,"  iii.  50. 

"  Brook  Farm  Phalanx,"  iii.  .50. 

Brooklield,  Mass.,  iii.  170. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  iii.  49. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii.  71. 

lirooklyn  Bridge,  N.  V.,  ii.  Of). 

Brooklyn  Heights,  N.  V..  ii.  73. 

Brooklyn  Institute,  Pros|>(>(i 
Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  ii.  7!». 

Brooks,  Maria,  ii.  400. 

Brooms,  ii.  33fi. 

"  Brother  .Tonathan,"  ii.  97. 

Broughton  Strait,  iii.  4i>!). 

]?iown.  Captain  Jolm,  ii.  201. 

Brown,  Crcorgc,  ii.  lOM. 

Brown,  (leorge  E.,  iii.  1!)S. 

Brown,  John,  ii.31!);  iii.  ."tss. 

Brown,  Moses,  iii.  111. 

Brown  University,  Providence. 
R.  I.,  iii.  112. 

Brownlow.  William  (!.,  iii.  .'551. 

]5rowning,  Rohert,  ii.  202. 

Brumidi,  fresco  paiiiter,  i.  10. 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  i.  3(i!). 

Brunswick,  Me.,  iii.  210. 

Brush  Mountain,  Pa.,  i.3Il. 

Bryam,  Clark  W.,  ii.2(;0. 

Bryant,  William  ('ullen,  i.  100; 
ii.  95,  191,  245,  2.58.  2.59,  .'i2(>. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa.,  i.  2M). 

Buchanan,  James.  i.2H3,  292. 

Buck  Island,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
ii.,'i21. 

"  I5uck  Tail  rift,"  i.  222. 

"  Buckeye  State,"  i.  414. 

Buckingham,  Canada,  ii.  447. 

Buckner,  (leneral  Simon  B.,  iii. 
344. 

Bucvrus,  O.,  1.  404. 

Butfalo,  N.  Y.,  ii.;575. 

Buffalo  Bavou,  Texas,  iii.  4.30. 

Buft'alo  Creek,  N.  Y.,  ii.  375. 

Buford,  General  .Tohn,  i.  129. 

Ihiild'nujof  the  Ship,  i.  140. 

Biilkley,  Peter,  iii.  07. 

Bull  Run,  hattles  of,  i.  102. 

"  Buncomhe,"  iii.  350. 

Bunker,  Elihu  S.,  ii.  109. 

Bunker  Hill,Cliarlestown,  Mass., 
iii.  .50. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  ill.  .50. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C,  i.  24. 

Burgovne,  General  John,  ii.  210, 
291.' 

Burial  Hill,  Mass..  i.  14. 
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"  IJiiiicil  valleys,"  i.  ;.'l!t.  •.>,■).'!. 
JJiirkc,  Kiliiiiiipl,  ii.  ;il->;  iii.  !i:;, 

2\r.i. 
HurliiiRtoii,  fowa,  iii.  '.i'.f'.',. 
ISuiliiiKtoii,  N.  J.,  i.  l<t!». 
IJililiiiKtoii,  Vt.,  ii.  ;i(l:i. 
IJurliiifitoii   C<»llc;;c,    l;iiiliii!,'toii, 

N.  J.,  i.  'ifCi, 
Hiirnot  Woods  Tark,  (,'imiiiiiati, 

o.,  iii. :{:{;;. 

Hiiriiett,  Mrs.,  iii.  .■i.")H. 

lUiriis,  Kolxrt,  i.'.'.U). 

nunisidi!,  Gfiieral  Aiiilnost'  I"..,  i. 

10.-);  iii.  111. 
I>iirr,  AaroM,  i.  ;JH1 ;  ii.  11,  17,  (»•»; 

iii.  :«H. 
lUirr,  Kov.  Aaron,  i.;Jl((. 
IJnrrard  Iiilot,  IJritish  ('oliiiii))ia, 

iii.  4'J7. 
IStirritt,  Elihii,  iii.  l(i(i. 
Hiirrow.s,  Wiiliain,  iii.  Jjll. 
JJush  Kivi-r,  i.  hh. 
liuslikill,  Pa.,  i.  ;ir,l, 
IJushnell  Park,  ilarUbrd,  ('diiii., 

iii.  Ki'i. 
IJutler,  Ik'iijaiiiin,  i.  5!»,  (11,  .'Jl.s; 

iii.  252,  417. 
HiitltT,  (iovcriior,  i.  70. 
iJuttc,  Montana,  iii.47!>. 
"Hiitterlly  of  the  S.a."  iii.  12. 
lUittcrniilk  Cliainiel,  N.  Y.,  ii.  72. 
Buttermilk  Falls,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ir)4. 
•' Butternuts,"  i.-T)  I. 
Blizzard's  Bav,  Mass.,  iii.  20,  i;j9. 
By,  Colonel.  ii.44». 
Bylliiige,  Edward,  i.  ].-,2,  l!»i». 
Byrani  River,  ii.  f)(!. 
Bvrd,  Wiiliain,  i.  <i:j.72,  7«. 
Byrds,  the,  i.  0:{. 
Bytown,  Canada,  ii.  1 1!). 

"C.viuN  John  Bkiiw;k,"  i.  41. 
Cabinet   Room,   Executive    Man- 
sion, Washington,  DA'.,  i.  20. 
('al)ot,  John,  iii.  4. 
•'Cacique  of  (ianlf,"  i.  ;•,(>'.). 
Cackainensi,  i.  l!*."). 
Caeouna,  Canada,  ii.  4!M. 
Ca'sar's  Ilead,  N.  C,  iii.  '.i')». 
Cairo,  HI.,  iii.  ;{42. 
Calais,  Me.,  iii.  27.'>. 
Calaveras  Grove.  Cul.,  iii.  440. 
Calfpasture  River,  i.  54. 


Cul^aiy,  Canada,  iii.,  Is7. 
Calhoun,   John   ('.,   i.  20,  IjriO;  li. 

107. 
California  <'lilnat(^  iii.  tl.'i. 
California  (}u!ch,  Col.,  iii.  4(iS. 
Callowhill,  Hannah,  i.  IDS. 
"Call    Kock,"    Pouj,'hkeei.sie,   N. 

Y.,  ii.  174. 
Caloosahatehie  River,  i.  3.S7. 
Calvarv  Cemetery,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

iii.  :}!IG. 
Calvert.  Cecilius,  i.  K{. 
Calvert,  lA'onard,  i..S4. 
Calvert,  Sir  (Seor^e,  i.  HI}. 
Canihria  Steel  Works,  Johnstown, 

I'a..  i.  ;U4. 
Cauil>ridj.M',  Mass.,  iii,  58. 
Camden,  Me.,  iii.  2U(). 
Camden,  N.  J.,  i.  101. 
"Cannlcn   and    Amhoy    Railroad 

and  Transi)ortatiou  Company," 

i.20(). 
Camden  Mountain.?,  Me.,  iii.  2G5. 
Canud's  Hump,  Vt.,  ii.  ."501. 
Cameron,  Simon,  i.  2S5. 
Cammerhotr,  Bishop,  i.2:{0. 
"Camp  Pine  Knot,"  Adirondack 

Mountains,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .'{24. 
Camphell,  H(m.  llu^h,  i.  27!>. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  i.  241  ;  ii.  147. 
Campbell's  Ledpe,  Pa.,  i.  230,  241. 
Campobello   Island,  New  Bruns- 
wick, iii.  274. 
Campus  Martins,  Detroit,  Mich., 

i.451. 
Camsoke,  iii.  ."JOO. 
Canada  Creek,  N.  Y.,  ii.  :?42. 
Canaderioit,  ii.  278. 
"Canadian  Boat  Son^,"  ii.  442. 
"Canadian       Rockv      Mountain 

Park,"  iii.  4sO. 
Canal  Street,  New  York  City,  ii. 

:}7. 

Canandaiu'ua,  N.  Y.,  ii.  300. 
Canandainua  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  IJ.w. 
Cauda,  Charlotte,  ii.  78. 
"Candle-fish."  iii.  400. 
"Cania-de-n'-(|ua-rante,"  ii.  275. 
C'anister  River,  ii.  :?0(i. 
Canister  Valley,  N.  Y.,  ii.  307. 
Cannon  Mountain,  N.  II.,  iii.  103. 
Canonicus,  Indian  chief,  ii.  110; 
iii.  10,  99. 
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CiiiiDii.sbiiru,  Til.,  i.'>:t;!. 

Ciuiopus  Viilloy,  N.  Y.,  ii.  !.'.(). 

Caiiso,  Ciiiiiuhi,  iii.  ■'SDl. 

(.'iiiijso  Strait,  (.!iiiiiulii,  iii.  'Mi. 

Ciiiitoii.  ().,  i.  40-J. 

Cap  of  Liberty,  Yoscniitc  Valley, 

Cal.,  iii.  451. 
Capo  Ann,  Mass.,  iii.  Wi. 
Capo  lilomidun,  Canada,  iii.  *J'JI. 
Capo  Breton  Island,  Canada,  iii. 

Capo  Canso,  Canada,  iii.  301. 
Capo  Cha"les,  Va.,  i.4. 
Capo  t^hatto,  Canada,  ii.  40."),  501). 
Capo  Cod,  Atass.,  iii.  IS. 
"Capo  (,'od  Sliip  Canal,"  iii.  20. 
Capo  l^ianiond, Canada,  ii.  4.")7,l(iG. 
Capo  Klizalietli,  Me.,  iii. '.iii. 
Ca|)o  Iiltornity,  Canatla,  ii.  502. 
Capo  Fear  liivor,  i.  JMT. 
Capo  (laspe,  Canada,  ii.  510. 
Capo  llatteras,  N.  C.,  i.  .'U5. 
Cajio  Henlopon,  Del.,  i.  145. 
Capo  Henry,  Va.,  i.  4. 
Capo  Horn,  iii.  47rt. 
Capo  May,  N.  J.,  i.  115,  1!);{. 
('apjNcddick,  Me.,  iii.  240. 
Cano  Nome,  Alaska,  iii.  .507. 
Capo  North,  Capo  lirotou  Island, 

Canada,  iii.  ;J07. 
Capo  Princo  of  Wales,  Alaska,  iii. 

.507. 
Capo  Romano,  Fla.,  i.  394. 
Capo  Hosier,  Canada,  ii.  510;   iii. 

'2(i7. 
Capo  Sable,  Fla.,  i..'Ji)l. 
Cape  Sable  Island,  Canada,  iii.  3(K), 

:501. 
Cape  Sambro,  Canada,  iii.  300. 
Capo  Tourmento,  Canada,  ii.  402. 
Capo  Tragabizonda,  iii.  8{). 
Caiio  Trinity,  Canada,  ii.  .501. 
Capitol.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ii.  20.5. 
Capitol,  Annapolis,  Md.,  i.  H7. 
Capitol,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  iii.  'Add. 
Capitol,  Columbus,  ().,  i.  403. 
("apitol,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  i.  400. 
Capitol,  liichmoud,  Va.,  i.  110. 
Capitol,  Sprinjifield,  111.,  i.  410. 
Capitol,  the,  Washington,  D.  C,  i. 

12. 
Capitol  Hill,  Montgomery,   Ala., 

iii.  372. 


Cu|>itol  Square,  .Vlbaiiv,  \.  Y.,  ii. 

205. 
"(.'aptain'sllill,"  Duximry,  Mass., 

iii.  18. 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  i.  2()it. 
('arey  Hou.se,  Alexandria,  Va.,  i. 

42.' 
Carillon,  Canada,  ii.  4Ki. 
Carleton,  Sir  (Juy,  ii.  308;  iii.  301. 
Carlisle,  I'a.,  i.2!)l. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  i.  .327,  328. 
Carnegie   Lil)rary  and   Museum, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  i.  .327. 
(.-'arondclet  Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

iii.  3!)(>. 
Carr,  Colonel,  iii.  31)2. 
Carrituck  Falls,  Me.,  iii.  248. 
Carrolton,  Ky.,  iii.  331. 
Carson,  Nevada,  iii.  478. 
Carson  Hill,  Cal.,  iii.  448. 
"Car.son  Sink,"  Nevada,  iii.  478, 
Carter  Dome,  N.  II.,  iii.  212. 
Carter,  .fohn,  i.  72. 
Charters,  the,  i.  (jl, 
Cartier,  .lactiiies,  ii.  220,  203,  400, 

423,  458,  401,  500. 
Carver,  John,  iii.  H. 
Ca.sa  Blanca,  Col.,  iii.  4(54. 
Casa  Grande,  Arizona,  iii.  4.30. 
Caseado  Lakes,  N.  Y.,  ii.  317. 
Caseado  Lo(tks,  iii, 484. 
"Cascades,"  St.  Lawrence  Eiver, 

ii,  410. 
Cascade  Mountains,  iii.  484. 
Cascadilla  Creek,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3(>0. 
Cascadilla  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

3()2. 
Cascapedia  Kiver,  ii.  .503. 
(!asco  B,iy,  Me.,  iii.  212. 
(Usino,  Newport,  Ii.  I.,  iii.  137. 
Casino,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  i.371. 
Civstine,  Me.,  iii.  2()1. 
Castle  Garden,  Now  York  City,  ii. 

''5 
Castle  geyser,  Yellowstone  Park. 

i.  500. 
Castle   Head,   Mount  Desert   Is- 
land, Me.,  iii.  270. 
Castle    Island,    Boston    Harbor, 

Mass.,  iii.  32. 
Castle  Uoek,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y., 

ii.  3()0. 
Castle  Kock,  Utah,  iii.  473. 
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Castlo  of  St.    I.niiis.    ('iiiia<l;i.    ii. 

4(iH. 
('atiira(|iii  liivcr.  ii.  IK).  ] 

('ii<!is!iiii|Uii,  I'll.,  i. !.'.'!.'.  I 

Ciitlisli  >,'i'.vst'r,  Vcllowsfonc  I'ark, 

i.  r)0-,>.   ■  I 

Ciitlifd'ul,  ('ilMloli(^  (iiitOx'c,  Ciii- ' 
a«Ia,  ii.  IT:.'. 

CalluMlnil  <.l"  .Ml  Saints,  .Miiaiiv, 
N.  Y.,  ii.  211. 

CatlH'dnil  of  (  hi  ist  Clnircli,  Mon- 
treal, ('ana<1a,  ii.  4.'!!). 

CaMicdral  of  St.  .lames.  Montreal, 
Caniula,  ii.  -ViH,  i 

Catliedral  of  St.  .Tohn  tlio  Divine,  I 
New  York  ("ity,  11.57. 

('atliedral  of  St.  Louis,  Xew  Or- 
leans, La.,  iii.  -ilS. 

CatlKMlral    of   St.    l'atri<>k,    New 
York  ('itv,  ii.  5.'}.  | 

(.'atliedral  of  St.  IVter  and  Paul, 
Pliiladclphia,  Pa.,  i.  171. 

Cathedral  of  the  ('luircli  of  Eng- 
land, (iuelx'c,  Canada,  ii.  47."!. 

(Cathedral  Koeks.  Yoseniite   Val- 
ley, Cal.,  iii.  4~y2. 

Cat  Indians,  i.  414.  422. 

('atlin  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.23fi. 

Catlin's,  Geor;;e,  ])aintiiifi;'^.  i-  ~!'- 

Catskill  Hairs,  i.2r)!>. 

Catskill  Monntain.s,  ii.  184. 

Catskill,  N.  Y.,  ii.  184. 

(^attajHuik,  i,  ti'J. 

('aughnavvaKa,  Canada,  ii.  420,442. 

"Cauldron,"  the,  ii.  4r)0. 

Cave  Hill  Cenieterv,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  iii..TJ7. 

Cave  of  Luray,  Va  ,  i.  120. 

"Cavern  (Jorjie,"  Watkins  Cilen, 
N.  Y.,  ii.:i().'>. 

Caynga  Indians,  i.  1504;  ii.  ;}l)7. 

Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .'ir>l,  .T)!). 

(!azenovia  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  1552. 

Cecil,  Lord,  i  h:J. 

(/Vdar  Brook,  i.  .54, 

Cedar  Island,  Isles  of  Shoals,  iii. 

Cedar   Mountain,  Va.,  battle   of, 

i.  125. 
"Cedars,"  St.  Lawrentie  River,  ii. 

419. 
Cemetery   Hill,    Prattleborough, 

Vt.,  iii.  178. 


Cemetery  liidge,  (Jettvsliurg,  Pa.. 

i.22s." 
Centennial  Exposition,  i.  17!'. 
Central  City,  Col.,  iii.  \(i\. 
Central  Kails,  U.  I  ,  iii.  114. 
"CcMlral  (Jorge,"  Havana    (Jlen, 

N.  v..  ii.:M:5. 
Central  National  Soldiers'  Home, 

Dayton,  ()..  iii.  It:'.:!. 
Central  Park,  New  York  City,  ii. 

55. 
('entral   Tennessee  College,   Kv., 

iii.  ;{41. 
"Centre    Church,"  New   Haven, 

Conn.,  ii.  111. 
Centre  Harbor,  N.  H.,  iii.  221. 
Centre  Scjnare,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

i.  158. 
Chadd's  Ford,  Del.,  i.  151. 
Chambly  Canal,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ,'511. 
Champ  de  Mars,  Montreal,  (!au- 

ada,  ii.  440. 
Champlain  Market,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, ii.  477. 
Champlain  Steps,  Quebcc,Canada, 

ii.  475. 
Chancellorsville,  Va.,  battle  of,  i, 

10  J. 
Channing,  William  Eilery,  iii.  50, 

(ii,  i;w. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  ('.,  iii.. •5(12. 

C!hapel  Island,  Cape  IJreton,  Can- 
ada, iii.  .30(1. 

Charles  I.,  i.  S,3,  .345;  iii,  2(i,  70, 
8(!,  278. 

Charles  II.,  i.  .'540,  480. 

Charles  X.,  i.  01. 

Charles  City  Cross  Ro.-ids,  Va., 
battle  of,  i".  110. 

"  Charles  Evans?'  Cemetery," 
Reading,  Pa.,  i.  180. 

Charles  River,  iii.  58. 

Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  i. 
89. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  i.  .340. 

(.'harlestown,  Mass.,  iii.  52. 

Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  iii.  ;J29. 

Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .308. 

Charlotte,  S.  C,  iii.  :{()1. 

Charlotte  Harbor,  Fla.,  i.  393. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  i.  124. 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Islaud,  iii.  304. 
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"Chiirmint;   X<'Wi)ort  of   Aqniil- 

iK'ck,"  iii.  i:i(». 
Cliiirtci-Oiik,  IIarMori1,(  HUM.,  iii. 

Ki:!. 
(;hiiit(>r    Oiik     liiiiik,    Jliirtford, 

(!onii.,  iii.  Kit. 
CliaittrOak  F.ifclnsiiiimn'  Coni- 

))iiii.v,  lliirtlord,  Conn.,  iii.  Kil. 
Cliasc".  Salintiii  1'.,  iii.  IH),  Ihl. 
Cliatiau    lSI()ntcl)ell(),  Canada,  ii. 

417. 
Cliatcaii  Ivicln  r,  Canada,  ii.  4S,"). 
Oliateaugay  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  IJIO. 
Cliutlnmi,  .Mass.,  iii.  J!>. 
Chatham.  Lord,  ii.  21S. 
(Miatlnmi  Sound,  iii.  4!»9. 
Chatlnini  S(|naio,  New  York  I'ity, 

ii.  :r). 
Chatliani  .Strait.  Ala.ska,  iii.  i'lOl. 
(!haf.tahoo(  licf  Rivor.  iii.  .'?().">,  .'iTO. 
Clhattanoo^a.  'Pimn.,  iii.  15 is, 
Chaudii'rc  Falls,  Canada,  ii.   11.'), 

450. 
Cha'itauqna  Assembly,  ii..')73. 
Chautan(ina  Assembly  Buildinu, 

]{i(lon(l()  15i!acli,  Cal.,  iii.4J."> 
Cliautan(jua  J.,ake,  N.  Y..  ii.  ."{To. 
Chazv  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .'ilO. 
"Chcbam),"tlie,  iii.  HT. 
Cliebueto,  iii.  'J!»7. 
Chobncto  Head,  Canada,  iii.  .'500. 
Che.dubueto  Hay.  Camida,  iii.  ."501. 
"Clicee,a;;na,"  i.  \2i>. 
Cheese,  ii.;{  1:2. 
Checnes,  George,  iii.  244. 
Choniieal  Bank,  New  York  VWy, 

ii..m 
CliemunK  Kiver,  ii.  ."iOn. 
Chemnng  Valley,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3()7. 
Clienan^'O  Canal,  i.  2!>S. 
Chc-pon-tne,  ii.  ;2I};>. 
ClierjuamcKon  Bay,  i.  459. 
"Cherokee  Strip,"  iii.  4rKS. 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y..  i.  297. 
Chesapeake   and   Ohio  (Janal,  i. 

276. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  i.  ti,  80. 
Chesapik,  i.  .'). 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  iii.  49. 
Chestnut  Hill.  Pa.,  i.  221. 
Chestnut  Kidge.  Pa.,  \/M(i. 
Chestnut    Street,     Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  i.  ini. 


;  Chesuncook  TiUke,  Mc,  iii.  268. 

Cheviot   Mills,  Mass.,  iii. '.'(i. 

Chew  llonse,  I'liiladelpliia,  I'a.,  i. 
j       IHl. 
1  Clieyenni',  Wyoming,',  iii.  I(!l. 

Chieayo,  Ill.,"i.  42.". 

Cliicajio  I'nblie  Library, ChieaRo, 

ni.,i.  4:r.. 

Chicajio  Kiver,  i.  4151. 
Chiekahoniiny  Kiver,  i.  <!."). 
Chi('kanian!.'a    and    Cliattanooua 

Military  Park,  iii.  ;U9. 
ChiekanlanJ.^■l  Kiver,  iii.  '.\')0. 
Chiekasaw   Indians,  iii,  l!99. 
Chi(;o,  Cal.,  iii.  Tii:?. 
Chicopee  Palls,  Ma.ss.,  iii,  171. 
<'hicopee  Kiver,  iii.  170. 
Chicontinii  Kail.s,  Canada,  ii.l'jOO. 
Chinneeto  Bay,  Canada,  iii.  277. 
'  Chijineeto  Isthunis,  Canada,  iii. 
I      29.'>. 
"(.'hiunecto   Ship   Railway,"  iii. 

29."). 
Childs  Park,  Pa.,  i.  2.5."). 
Chilkat,  Alaska,  iii.  fiOli. 
;  Chilkat  Inlet,  Alaska,  iii.  ")0."). 
1  ( 'hilkoot  Inlet,  Ala.ska,  iii.  ")(),"). 
j  Chillieothe,  Mo.,  iii.  .'592. 
i  Chimney  Point,  N.  Y.,  ii.  296. 
i  Chimney  Koek,  N.  (;.,  iii.  ;5.")S. 

"Chinatown,"  New  York  Citv,  ii. 
,      .38. 
Chinese  Quarter,  San  Francisco, 

Cal., iii.  .520. 
"Chinook"  winds,  iii.4S8. 
(^hoate,  Rufus,  iii.  40,  .")9,  181. 
('hoptank  Kiver,  i.  8. 
Christ  Church,  Ale.xandria,  Va., 

i.41. 
Christ  Church,  Boston,  M!i.s.«.,  iii. 

44. 
Christ  Church.  Cambridge,  Mass.. 

iii.  59. 
Christ  Church,  Philadel])hia,  Pa.. 

i.  170. 
Christian  Brothers,  ii.  435. 
Christina,  i.  1.50. 
Christinaham,  i.  150. 
Church, Captain  Benjamin, iii. 125. 
Church   of   the  Oesn,   Montreal, 

Canada,  ii.  439. 
Church    of  the  Good   Shepherd, 
i      Hartford,  Conn.,  iii.  165. 
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■•(.'liurcli  of  llu'  I'll^i  iiMs,"  iJiiHiU- 

lyii,  N.  Y.,  ii.  7"). 
I'liurcli  (if   till'    'J"riiii.sfi!,'iiriitii)ii, 

New  York  City,  ii.  Iti. 
('iiuiuToii  liivtr,  iii.  Ifi!). 
CiiM'iiiiiiiti,  ().,  iii.  '.i'.U). 
Circlt!  City,  Aliislca,  iii.  .'(Hi. 
C'itii(k-1  ilill,  Jliilifa.x.CaniKla,  iii. 

•2!)7. 
Citadfl  of  Fort  (icoinc,  Ilaiila.x. 

Canada,  iii.  ;.'!•?. 
"City   litaiitifnl,"  i.  I'.TT. 
Citv  Hail,  I'.aitiinorc.  Md.,  i.  !M>. 
City  irali,  I'.ostoii,  .Ma>s.,iii.  11. 
I'itv  JIail,  .MiiiiKapolis,  .Minn.,  i. 

470. 
City  Hail,  New  Haviii,  Conn.,  ii. 

112. 
Citv   Hall,   I'liilaiiflpliia,    I'a.,   i. 

ir.!», 
Citv  Hall,  i'ldvidtncc,   Ii.  I.,  iii. 

no. 

City  Hall,  Uicliniond,  Va.,  i.  11."). 
Citv  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  iii. 

r)l!». 
Citv  Hall,  Worcester,  .Mass.,   iii, 

IIH. 
City  Hall   I'ark,  New  York  Citv, 

ii.  ;{;!. 
"City  of  lirotlierly  Love,"  i.  I.'il. 
"City  of  ('luirclie.s,"  ii.  71. 
"City  of  Elms,"  ii.  li)|. 
"City  of  Homes,"  i.  17r). 
"City  of  Maf,Miilicout  Distances," 

i.  :J4. 

"City  of  Our  Lady,  tlic  Queen  of 

tiie  Anjrels,"  iii.  411. 
"City  of  tlie  Prophet,"  ii.  'M^. 
City  Park,  New  Orleans,  La.,  iii. 

41H. 
City  Point.  Va..  i.  O'^. 
Claiborne,  William,  i.  H2. 
Clams,  iii.  107. 
"Clam-bakc,"  iii.  107. 
"  Clam-cliowder,"  ii.  HI. 
"  Clau  Cameron,"  i.  2Si;. 
Clareniont.  N.  IL,  iii.  LS(K 
Clarence  Strait,  Alaska,  iii.r>(M). 
Clark,  ('ai)tain,  iii.  3M.3. 
Clarke,  Colonvl    (Jeorj^e    Koj^ers, 

iii.  33(i. 
('lark'.s  Fork,  Montana,  iii.  4H>. 
Clark's  Islaud,  Mass.,  iii.  !|,  LS. 


Clark's  Point,  .Mass.,  iii.  I  II. 
Ciay,  Henry,  i.  ."Ml,  10!»,  in,  277; 

iii.  :{.{0,  .•{,17. 
"  Clay-e;ittrs,"  i.  .'i.')!. 
Claviiole,  .lolin,  i.   l<i.">. 
Claj-t(.n,  N.  Y.,  ii.  412. 
Clear    Creek    Canyon,   Col.,    ill. 

4)14. 
ClearlKld.  l*a.,  i.  .".(W. 
Cleaveland.  Moses,  i.  417. 
Clemens,  Samuel   L.,  iii.  I!!H!. 
'•CliMiieiit,"  tlie,  iii.  27!». 
Cleopatra's      Hath,     Yellowstone 

Park,  i.  4S!). 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  Central  Park, 

Now  York  City,  ii.  r-id. 
(^lermont  estate,  ii.  iJ^U. 
"Clermont,"  the,  ii.  183. 
Cleveland,  O  ,  i.  41(i. 
"Cliir  Walk,"  Newport,  Ii.  L,  iii. 

i:!.'). 
Clifton,  Mass.,  iii.  72. 
Clifton    Heights,   Cincinnati,  ()., 

iii.  .'!.">.'$. 
Clifton  Mansion,  Windsor  on  the 

Avon.  Canada,  iii.  2!)(>. 
Clinch  Mountains,  Tennessee,  iii. 

.'l.")2. 
Clinjjtnuin's  Dome,  N.  ('.,  iii.  .'{l'^. 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  ii.  77,  332,  :}70. 
Clinton  formations,  i.  2.")7. 
Clinton  Mountains,  N.  \'.,  ii.  272. 
Clinton    Pri.sou,  Danuemora,   N, 

Y.,ii.3n. 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  i.  52,  350;  ii. 

22,  2."),  1.")!). 
Clinton   Street,  Brooklyn,  \.  Y., 

ii.74. 
Cloudland  Hotel,  Roan  Mountain, 

Tinnes.see,  iii.  3.")3. 
Cloud's   liest,    Yo.seniite    Valley, 

Cal.,  iii.  454. 
Clover  Hill,  Va.,  i.  56. 
"Clover  Reach,"  ii.  195, 
C\)a-c(]Ochee,  Indian  chief,  i.  37<», 

3S!». 
(!oal,  Jintliracite,  i.  2.'}L237. 
Coal,  hitiiminons,  i.  .'520. 
Coal  <le|)osits,  iii.  30.'^. 
"Coal-lield.s,"  i.  1!I0. 
Coal  "tipiiles,"  i.  .'{.'{O. 
Cobble  Hill,  N.  Y.,  ii.  312. 
Cochran,  Mrs.  Catburiue,  ii.  213. 
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Coclicctoii,  i.  M7i). 

('ockhiirn,  Ailiiiiral  (itor^fc,  i.  !M. 

CotldiiiK'ton,  Williiiiii,  iii.  i:(l. 

"(.'(Ml-liiicks,"  iii.  h!». 

CodtiHli,  ruiiiicil,  iii.  .'(H. 

('(xl-IuickiiiK,  iii.  hm. 

(Jufiiii,    Adiuinii    Sir     Isiuic,    iii. 

31H. 
Coffin  Islaiid,  Ciinailii,  iii.  lilH. 
(JoKK'"**  I'oiiit,  VirKiiiiii)  i-  <•!■ 
(!(»luissct,  Mass.,  iii.  'JS. 
ColiattayouKli,  i.  (I!). 
ColiO(|uid  ISay,  Canada,  iii.  lUY.l. 
Corliituato  liako,  Mass.,  iii.  .")!. 
Co-liocs.  ii.  ;{;{(). 
Cohocs Falls,  N.  Y.,  \\.[i;iO. 
C(diocs,  N.  Y.,  ii.  :m). 
Cohonk,  i.  (ii). 
Cnku-nvcns,  i.  '.ViO,  [V.V). 
Colby  CoUoKo,  Ml-.,  iii.  arc'. 
Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  battle  of,  i.  lOS, 

llil,  120. 
"Cold  Koa.st  Boston,"  iii.  7<). 
Cold  SprioK,  N.  Y..  ii.  U>2. 
Colnbrook,  N.  11.,  iii.  If^n. 
Cole's  Hill,  Mass.,  iii.  12. 
ColU'Ko  Hill,  Hiirlingfe)n,  Vt.,  ii. 

302. 
Colloneof  Forestry,  Ithaca,  X.  Y., 

ii.  3(il. 
College  of  New  .Fersey,  i.  21."). 
College   of   William   and    Mary, 

Va.,  i.  .^)2. 
Colonia,  Cal.,  iii.  .'■)i:?. 
"Color-JJearer,"  ii.  21(5. 
Colorado         College,        Colorado 

Springs,  Col  ,  iii.  4()."). 
Colora<lo  desert,  iii.  4:5i). 
Colorad(»  North  Park,  iii.  172. 
Colorado  Eiver,  iii.  VM. 
('oioradt)  S])rings,  Co!.,  iii.  10."). 
Colt   Arms   Company,    Hartford, 

Conn.,  iii.  10"). 
Colt,  Colonel  Samnel,  ii.  MS;  iii. 

105. 
CV)luinbia     College,     New    York 

City,  ii.  .'")?. 
Columl)ia  Heights,   Brooklyn,  N. 

Y.,  ii.  7:5. 
Columbia  Heights,   Wasiiington, 

1).  C,  i.  30. 
"Columbia  lava,"  iii.  482. 
Columbia,  Pu.,  i.  285. 


('oliimltia  Railroad,  i,  '.'7!l. 
"Columbia    Uediviva,"    the,    iii. 

4HI. 
Columbia  Uiver,  iii.  4H1. 
Columbia,  S.  C..  iii.  HfiH. 
Columbian    Spring,  Saratoga,  N. 

Y.,  i  1.22:5. 
(^)lumbus,  (la.,  iii.  370. 
Columbus,  Ky.,  iii.  307. 
(.'oinmbu.s  Monument,  N.  Y.  City, 

ii.  4.3. 
CoMnnbus,  ().,  i.  402. 
Colvin,  Verplanek,  ii.  315. 
Commencement  Hay,  Washington 

State,  iii.  511. 
Commenius,     .Tohn      .Vinos.,     i. 

228. 
Commonwealth  .\venuo,  Boston, 

Mass.,  iii.  47. 
Communiiiaw,  N..!.,  ii.  12. 
Comstoek    jjode,    Virginia   City, 

Nevada,  iii.  478. 
Concord,  Mass.,  iii.  07. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  iii.  79. 
Concord  Uiver,  iii.  07. 
"  Concord  School  of  Philosojihy," 

iii.  00. 
"C^omtord,"  the,  iii.  0. 
(Joncmaugh,  Pa.,  i.  314. 
('onomaugh  liake.  Pa.,  i.  31.5. 
('onemaugh  Valley,  Pa.,  i.  314. 
Conestoga  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  2.'H2. 
Conestoga  Indians,  i.  281,28)i. 
Conestoga  wagon.s,  i.  277,  281, 
(,'onewago  Creek,  Pa.,  i,284. 
Coney  Island,  ii.  10,  80. 
Confederate     Cemetery,    Frcder- 

icksi)urg,  i.  50. 
Confederate  Powder  Works,  An 

gusta,  (Ja,,  iii.  .304. 
"Confederate      White      House," 

liichmond,  Va.,  i.  112. 
(!ongareo  liiver,  iii.  .302. 
"Congregation    Hou.se,"    Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  i.  228. 
"Congregation    of    the    United 

brethren,"  i.  220. 
Congregational    Church,   Lenox. 

Mass^  ii.24!). 
C'ongress  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

i.  103. 
Congress  Hall,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  ii. 
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"('<»nKres.H"  Siiriii;,',  SaiiitoKii,  N. 

C'oiiKit'Ssioiiiil  Fiiliriiry,  Wiisli inn- 
ton,  1).  ("..  i.  '2.i. 
('unkJin^,  Uoscnc,  ii.   tj,  .'M.'t. 
Conaniciit  IsIuihI,  K.  I.,  iii.  I'M. 
Ciinnouiit,  ().,  i.   til. 
ConiHcticnt,  ii.  !N. 
Cunnecticnt   Hall,   New    Ilavon, 

Conn.,  ii.  KK 
Connecticut  Insiuic  Asyinni,  Mid- 

(llctown,  Conn.,  iii.  !.'>!). 
Connecticut  Uivcr,  iii.  liW. 
■'Connecticut  Hcc'd-Uaf,"  iii.  l.'iH. 
ConnellHville,  I'a.,  i.  li'M, 
Conocociieague,  i.  !>. 
Coquanock,  i.  J.M. 
C'ou»holiocken,  I'a.,  i.  IWi. 
Constitution  Islantl,  N.  Y.,  ii.  !.">. 
"Constitution."  tlio,  i.  1.^0,  '.>u:{, 

2(irt\  iii.  W,  7.'}. 
Constitutional  Convention,  first, 

1.  H7. 
Continental  Congress,  i.  Kil. 
"Continental  Oivide,"  iii.  4."). 
Continental  Islantl,  Me.,  iii.  2*.2H. 
Convent  of  Mount  St.    Vincent, 

N.  Y.,  ii.  l.T). 
Convent   of  tlio    Sacred    Heart, 

Montreal,  Canada,  ii.   VAo. 

Cony-a-cranii.  •••  ~!>^- 

C'ooper  Institute,  New  York  Citv, 

ii.  ;{9. 
Cooper,  .Tames  Feniniore,  i.  2()2, 

iidO,  270,  2!).-);   ii.  107,  VM,  KMi, 

171.  187,  191,  1J)H,  234,  2H(i,  411. 
Cooper,  .Judge  William,  i.  '2{)(i. 
(.'ooper,  Peter,  ii.  'Mi,  77. 
Cooper  Uivcr,  i.  ;J49. 
(!ooperstown,  N.  Y.,  i.  2i)."). 
Coosa  River,  iii.  :{71. 
(^oosawliatchie  liiver,  i.  :{.")l. 
Copley  Square,  Hoston,  Mass.,  iii. 

48. 
Copp'sHill,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  iii.  44. 
Copper-mines,  i.  4."»8. 
(Copper  mining,  iii.  479. 
Coral  reefs,  i.  394. 
Corcoran  Art  (Jallery,  Wiusliing- 

ton,  D.  C.,  i.  23. 
Corcoran,  William  W.,  i.  23. 
Cordova    Hotel,   St.    Augustine, 

Fla.,  i.  374. 


Coriune,  Ctali,  iii.  477. 

"  Corlaer".-,  Lake,"  N.  V.,  ii.  29(i. 

Corn  crop,  i.  1 12;  iii.  3.19. 

"Corn  Souk,"  i.  4i:i. 

Cornell,  Kzra,  ii.  39,  :Uil. 

Cornell  University,  ii.  3t)l. 

Cornet  (ieyser, Yellowstone  Park, 

i.  .'>(»2. 
Corning,  X.  Y.,  ii.  .'J<)7. 
Coronado,  Cal.,  iii.  441. 
Coronado  Heach,  Cal.,  iii.  441. 
Corn|)lanter,     Indian     chief,    ii. 

:539. 
Cornwall,  Harry,  ii.  8,"). 
(Cornwall,  Canada,  ii.  418. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  ii.  !(i9. 
"Cornwall  Ore,  Hanks."  i.  294. 
Cornwall  is.   (Icneral    Charles,    i. 

.V2,  214;   ii.  2.");   iii.  3(12. 
Corry,  Pa.,  i.  339. 
Coteau,  Canada,  ii.  419. 
"Coteau,"    I.,ake,    St.    Lawrence 

Kivir,  ii.  419. 
Cote  de  Heaujne,  ii.  48,'). 
Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard, 

Ma,ss.,  iii.  147. 
Cotton,  iii.  372,  407. 
Cotton  manufacture,  iii,  114. 
Cot  nit,  Mass  ,  iii.  20. 
Coulter,  hunter,  i.  48tJ. 
"Coulter's  Hell,"  i.  48(i. 
Council  Hlufl's,  la.,  iii.  38."). 
"Council      Chamher,"      Havana 

(Jlen,  N.  v.,  ii..3t>3. 
"Council  House  of  Cascadea,"  ii, 

370. 
"Council  of  (lood  Kur,"  ii.  109. 
Court-house,  Hoston,  Ma.ss.,iii.  40. 
Court-bouse,  New  York  Citv,  ii. 

:«. 

Court-house, Pi ttshuru',  I'a.,  i.  32<). 
Covington,  Ky.,  iii.  3.".'{. 
Coweset  Hay,  Ii.  I.,  iii.  10."). 
Cowpasture  Kiver,  i.  ,>!. 
"Crackers,"  i.  ;r)4. 
"i;radle    of     Liberty,"     Hoston, 

Ma.ss.,  iii.  4.3. 
"Cradle  of   Texas  Liberty,"   iii. 

431. 
!  Craigie  House,  Cambridge,  Mass  , 
iii.  03. 
Cranjp'sSbipbtiildingyards,  Pbil- 
1     adelpbia,  Pa.,  i.  174. 
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CiMiilii'i  TV  Ulaiuls,  Mr.,  ill.  •.'7"i. 
"L'niiibcrry     SUsm-wiiidcr,  "     iii. 

('niiiluTry,  Tfiiii  ,  iii.  ;i.'>.'l. 

<  'mill-,  Irliiiliiiil,  ii.  III. 

Cnitir  l-akc,  ()itK<iii.  iii.  '>l'l. 

('niwronl,  Aiu'i,  iii.  I-!*. 

('riiwluid,  Ktliiiii  Aiiiii,  iii.'jn:i. 

Cniwliinrs,  N.  H.,  iii.  1!»!». 

"I'lfiiiii  Cily,"  tilt",  1.  |(i:i. 

Crco  Iiitiiiiiirt,  iii.  l-«(i. 

('iccdf,  Col.,  iii.  KIT. 

CmiliiuMir,  N.  V.,  ii.  !>:>. 

llitTiir  J/iitiarv,  (/lii(!im<>,  ill.,  i. 
•|:!t;. 

('nscriit  IJciK'ii,  .Miis,s.,  iii.  77. 

"Crunct'iit  ('ily,"  iii.  IKi. 

(!rcscc'iitiii,  i.  hi. 

('icssim  Spriims,  I'a..  i.  .')i:{. 

('ri|i|tl<'  Crcfk,  Col.,  iii.  •|i>7. 

Cnx  Uitt,  Davy,  iii.  '.i't.l,  \'.<'.i. 

Criim  Mlliow,  ii.  177. 

Cm'  Nest  Mountiiiii,  \.  Y.,  ii.  l.Vi. 
1(!1. 

Cmolitd  Lak<',  N.  Y,  ii.  ir.l. 

Cr(»sl>y,  KiHicJi,  ii.  171. 

Cr(tsl»\'s  Maiinr,  N.  Y,,  ii.  .'M:>. 

Cross  Kiys,  Va.,  i.  I".'.'). 

Ciotoii  Ainuiliut,  \.  Y.,  ii.  (il. 

Croloii  I'oiiit,  N.  Y.,  ii.  1  HI. 

Cidtoii  Kivrr,  ii.  <>1. 

Crowfoiit,  Indian  Ciiii'l'.  iii.  I"<7. 

"Crown  of  Now  Knjiland,"  iii. 
1!KS. 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  ii.  -iitti. 

Crystal  Cascade,  Wiiilc  Moun- 
tains, N.  |[..  iii, -Jl:.'. 

Cullodcn,  liattlo  of,  i.  :{(is. 

Cuipfpiit-r,  Ya.,  i.  lil. 

Culp'.s  Jlill,  (lettvsliur;,',  i'a.,  i. 
l;.'.s. 

Cunil.o.rland  P.ay,  N.  Y.,  ii. :!()!». 

(!unilinrland,  Diikool",  i.'.HtH. 

Cuinlicrland  (iap,  iii.  ."iKi. 

Cuinhrrlaiid  Island,  (la.,  i.;«W. 

Ciinilu'rland  IMnuntiiins,  iii.3ir). 

(!nnil)nrland  River,  iii.  'M'.i. 

Cumberland  Sound,  i.  '.iHS. 

(Inniinaquid,  iii.  '^0. 

Cuiiid's  Cave,  Yellowstone  Park, 
i.  1S!>. 

Currecanti  Needle,  Col.,  iii.  1(!!). 

Currituck  Sound,  i.  7rt. 


"Ciirlaln    I'alU,  '    Havana  (ilni, 

N.  Y.,  ii.:;ti;j. 

C;urtin,  .\ndrew  (}.,  i.'jMK. 
Curtis,    (ieor;^)'  William,   ii.   l.'iU; 

iii..')<). 
Cusealla'i,ii.  l!Ci. 
"Cusliatunk,"  i. ','70. 
Ciisliin^i,  Caleli,  iii.  >'^, 
Cu.sliin;;'s  Island,  Me.,  iii.'JI.'t. 
Cusliin^',  Lieutenant,!.  l.'Cl. 
Cnslimaii.  liev.  lioliert,  ii.;.';.'7. 
Custur,    (fcncrui    (Icfirne    A.,    i. 

.1h;{. 
Ciistis,  I'leanor  Parke,  i.  17. 
('(litis,  (lOorueWasliinKton  Parke, 

i.  i:{. 

Custom  Mouse,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa., 

i.  no. 
"Cut  P.ite  rilt,"  i.  :."i;.'. 
( 'uftyliunk,  Ma>s.,  iii.  1 1.">. 
Cuyalio;;a  liiver,  i.  IKI. 
"C'yi'"*',"tlie,  i.L'o:!;  iii. 7.';. 
Cyclones,  i.  I! Id. 
"  Cypress  <  late,"  i.  .'(H."». 
Cypress    (irovc    Cemetery,    N i w 

Orleans,  l.a.,  iii.  -llrt. 
"Cypress  knees,"  i.  ;jHl. 

I)AI)K  nnis.sacre,  i.  .')7"). 
I)a';;iett,  Uev.  Nai»litali,  ii.  lo;l. 
D'AKuilloM,  Duchess,  ii.  17."). 
Dallas,  Texas,  iii.. i:]0. 
"Dalles."  iii.lKJ. 
Dalles,  ()ref,'()n,  iii.4«;{. 
I)alrymi)le  farm,  1.  177. 
Damarine,  Indian  chief,  iii.  •S>',\. 
Damascus,  Pa.,  i.  :J70. 
Damiani.  Cardinal,  i.  lii'X. 
Dana,  Kichard  llenrv,  iii.  .")0,  lid, 

,-)l<i. 
Dana's  Point,  Cal.,  iii.  110. 
Danliur.v,  Conn.,  ii.  2H\. 
Dane,  Nathan,  iii.  77. 
Danl'orth,  Asa,  ii..'!.")."). 
Daniiemoia,  N.  Y.,  ii.IJll. 
Danveis,  .Mass.,  iii.  7."). 
D'Anville,  Due.  iii.lSll, 
Dare,  Mrs.,  i.;ni. 
Dare,  Vir^'inia,  i.  151 1. 
"Dark  Day,"  ii.iti). 
Dartmouth,  Canada,  iii.;J!M. 
DartiiKUith  College,  iii.  l>il. 
D'Assoli,  Marquis,  iii.  (M. 
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l).iuv«'rsi»'n\    ri'liKioiis    dcvdlic. 
ii.  ir.. 

I>:(\r|||iorf ,   loWil.  i.  Hi.'. 

I  i:ivi'n|i<irl,  <'<ili)iii'l  Alir.'iliMiii.  ii. 

Diivt'Mport,  .loliii,  ii.  nil,  III. 

D'.Vviics,  INflro  Miiiciid/,  i.:!t;i. 

D.ivion.  I''athrr,  ii.  |(!:i. 

I>;ivis.  .FcU'ei^ini,  i.  1 1'.» :   iii.  II.".. 

Davis's  Islimd,  I'li..  i.. ■{;!(>. 

Djiwsdii  (Mt V,  .\l;i>kii,  iii.-'idil 

Diiytnii,  (>,.'iii.:i:t;i. 

Diivtniiii,  I'lii.,  i.liTT. 

"iK'iul   lloii.si'.  '   Itctlii.luiii.    I'll.. 

i.  ;j"J"<. 

nc!i<liiiiiirs  I.-ic.  ('iuiiida,  iii.  :;i!». 

Drjiiif,  Siliis,  ii.  11(1. 

!»('  !'.;illi(ia.  \'asc(»  Niifitz,  iii.. "ill). 

|)ii  Uri'liciif,  .li'aii,  ii.  IT.">. 

|)(i  Castinc,  IJaniii,  iii.  •S>7.'i>'>2. 

Dccjitur,  ('omiiiochiri!  Stipliiii,  i. 

171. 
Dctiliiratioii  f»f  riKlciiciMlciu'c.i.lfil 
I)(i    Ciifuiii'liiiii.  ii.  -'71;,  -Jiii,    I'.'l. 

|-.»1,  4.')S.  .l.-<».  ICS,  .|7'j ;  i ii.  lit.  stl, 

110, 'j:{:{, ;.'.")  I.  ;ifW. 
Dc  CliiirU'Voix,  Picrn'   I'.   X.,  ii. 

l!)-i;  iii.  31 S. 
Dc  ('liiiteauliriaiul,  rnm(;i»is.\.,  ii. 

l.-.l. 
D(>  Ciioniodi'.v,  Taiil.  ii.  |J7. 
Dc  Crcvc'Cd'ur,  St.  .Tidiii.  iii.  ]>'■''. 
Do  Dim),  Diudicss,  ii.  ;{7. 
Deep  Huttoiii,  Va,,  i.  <il. 
Deer  Island,  IJostoii  IIarl)(ir,,Mass., 

iii.:{:5,  (I!). 
Deer  Lia]),  Pa.,  i.  2."). 
Di'd-fitdd  iriviT,  iii.  17<!. 
Dci'viiiK    Oaks     Park.     Portland, 

Mc,  iii.'ii:?. 
DcoriuK  Works,  Cliicufio,    111.,  i. 

•I.'^i. 
Do  Faiicani]),  Baron,  ii.  110. 
Dc  FrcdenlMMfxIi,  Count,  ii.-'iO!). 
Dc  Fronsjic,  Count,  iii,  IJOG. 
Dc  FronU'iiac,  Count,  11.  411,  177. 
Dc  Fuc.a,  .Juan,  ill.4{KS. 
DoGour^ucs,  Donilnl(|Uc,  i..'>(!l. 
Do  Grassi>,  Count,  i.  '>'^. 
Dc  laPcltrlc,  ISIadauic,  ii.  l:2!t. 
Do  la  Tour,  Charles,  ill.  iJ7}». 
D(da\varo  and  Hud.son    Canal,  i. 

;2.".S,  -2GX 


Delaware  and    Karltan   <'anal,   i. 

'..'07. 
"  Didaw.'irc    iind     Karilan    Canal 

Company."  i.  '.'O*!. 
Delaware  .\ venue.   Itudaln,  \.  V  , 

ii.  ;{7H. 
Delaware  Pay.  i.  I  II. 
Di'lawaie  Mre.ikwater,  i.  I  Id. 
Delaware  lla;;s.  i.  ;.>(i(». 
'■  Del.iware  Indians,"  i.  i»!».".  :V):\. 
Delawan*  liiver,  i.  ;.M'J.  •.Mil,  *J.')7, 

•-'■.! I.  :J70. 
"  Didaware    Water   (l.ip."    I'a..   i. 

;.':tl,  '^il. 
Dc  la  Warr,  Hord.  i.  I  II. 
Did  Castillo,  Ilenial  Diaz.  iii.  II'. 
Dc  licon,  .Tiian  Poiie<\  i.  Iliiil. 
"  D(diKlit,"  the,  iii.  ;!(!•.>. 
Dc  Lisle,  ii.  1(1(1. 

I )(  Mills,  lli'w  (iodt'ridiu.s,  ii.  ;,'-j7. 
Do  Fiouilonnierc,  Rene,  !.;{().'!. 
Dc  Menon,  ('liarles,  iii.r.'7!i. 
Dc  Montalva,  (Irdone/,  iii.  1 1->. 
D(^  .Montniajiny,  ii  KiO. 
Do  Montniorenev,  I'isliop  Lav.il, 

ii.4.".!l.  17-,'. 
Dt^  Monts.  iii.  '.27.">,  ;i7-*,  'jsii.  i»<i(). 
Denver,  Col.,  iii.  4(il. 
Denver.   (Jiiucral  .Tanu's   W..  iii. 

■iii-i. 
Dc  Onato,  Jiiiin.  iii.  I.T). 
Departnientcd'tlie  Interior  Hnild- 

inj.',  Wasliinytou,  D.  ('.,  i.  ;2I. 
Do  Peyster,  Alnaliani,  ii.  2ti 
Deposit,  N.  Y.,  i .  ~'r>7,  r.'7 1 . 
Dc  Poutrincourt,  Itaron,  iii.  ;.'s!i. 
Depui,  Nieliolas,  i.  ;.>.">|. 
"  Depui'sOap,"  Pa.,  i.  2.".1. 
Dcrhy,  Conn.,  ii.  'J(i."). 
Des  Aloines.  la.,  iii.  liill. 
Des  Moines  Pivc  r.  iii.  ,'!!l|. 
DeSillcry.  N  k  1  lirulart,  ii.4.")7. 
Dc  Soto,  iTeriiando,  i.  :Mi2,  :V.*:1 ;  iii. 

:i(;!i.  :{7.'),  .•{idi. 

Des|)laincs  Kivcr,  i.  4;!1. 

Dc  Toc(iuovillt',  Alexis  C.   H.  C.. 

ii.ilS. 
Do  Trohriand,  Conitcssc,  ii.  157. 
Detroit.  Mi(di..  i.  l.'.O. 
Do  Villidion,  Clicv.ilier,  iii.2SS. 
"  Devil's  Da fic.'Clianil)er,"  ii.  172. 
Devil's    Den,    (iottyshurK.   Pa.,  i. 

12!). 
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Devil's  Gate,  Col.,  iii.-KiJ.  , 

Devil's  (iicii,    Niinliickcf.    Mass., 

iii.  11!).  { 

"  Devil's  Hole"  inassaere,  ii.  .".It."). 
Devil's  Lake.  Canaila,  iii.  IKI. 
l)(nil"s     Slide,     Welicr     Caiivim. 

Utah.  iii.  it:!. 
Devil's  Well,  Yellowstone   Taik, 

i.noi. 

Dewev,  Adiniral  fieorjie,  ii.  .'>01  ; 

iii.hr.;}. 
l)e\V(\v,  Captain SainiielW.,  iii..")!.  : 
D(!  Witt,  Cliiistojtiier.  '.isl. 
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Fort  .Johnson,  N.  Y.,  ii.  33(5, 
Fort  La  Fayette,  New  York  Har- 

l)or,  ii.  10. 
Fort  Ligonier,  Pa.,  i.  318. 
Fort  Lincoln,  N.  Dakota,!.  481. 
Fort  Marion,  Fla.,  i.  372. 
Fort  Mason,  Cal.,  iii.  518. 
Fort  McHenrv,  Md.,  i.  93. 
Fort  McEae,  Fla.,  i.  391. 
Fort  Morgan,  Ga.,  iii.  370. 
Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C,  i.  3.50. 
Fort  Osborne,  Manitoba,  i.  480. 
Fort  Pentagoet,  Me.,  iii,  261. 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  i.  391. 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  i.  .379. 
"Fort     Pillow     Massacre,"     iii. 

399. 
Fort  Pitt,  Pa.,  i.  323. 
Fort  Pitt  Iron  Works,  i.  323. 
Fort  Point,  Me.,  iii.2(i7. 
Fort  Pond  Bay,  Long  Island,  N. 

Y.,  ii.  123. 
Fort   Porter,   Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

378. 
Fort  Powhatan,  i.  6.5. 
Fort  Pownall,  Me.,  iii.  267. 
Fort  Preble,  Me.,  iii.  244. 
Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  i.  356. 
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Port,  Putnam,  W«st  Point,  N.  Y 

ii.  l.Mi. 
Fort  Koiiillr.  CatiiKlii,  ii.  ItHI. 
Kurt  liiisscll.  Wyoinin;,',  iii.  till, 
l-'ort  Siiiii  Koii^toii,  San  .\iitonio. 

T«'.\as,  iii.  i:',:!. 
Fort  Sfvcni,  Aiiiiajiolis,  Md.,   i. 

K7. 
Fort  St'Wiill,  Maihicln-ad,  Mass., 

iii.  7:5. 
Fort  Siuitli,  Ark.,  iii.  40.".. 
Fort  HiieliiiiK,  -Minn.,  i.  4T(> 
Fort  St.  Frc(l<Tir,  \.  Y..  ii.  ;J!)7. 
Fort  St.  l'hi]ii>.Xi\v  Oilcans.  F^a.. 

iii.  4-Zi. 
Fort  Sumter,  S.  ('.,  i.  .",.'.0.  .3.".!. 
Fort  Taber,  ('lark's  Point,  Mass., 

iii.  It. 
Fort  Taylor,   Koy  NVest,  Fla.,  i. 

:{i*7. 
Fort  Thoma.s,  \cw|»ort.  Ky.,  iii. 

Fort  Ticoinlfro(j;a.  Lak(!  froorRO, 

N.  Y.,  ii.  \i»U. 
Fort    Trumlnill,    Xiw     London, 

(.'onn.,  ii.  11."). 
Fort  Venango,  Pa.,  i.  ■>'.i(>. 
Fort  Victoria,  JJritisii  Columbia, 

iii.  4!>H. 
Fort     Warron,    P.oston     Harbor. 

Ma.ss.,  iii.  :{2. 
Fort  Warren,  Me.,  iii.2.")2. 
Fort    Wayne,    Detroit,  Mich.,    i. 

452. 
Fort  Wavne.  Ind.,  i.  405. 
Fort      VVillia'u      llc-nry.      Lake 

(Jeorge,  N.  Y..  ii.  2K{. 
Fort    Wilson,    Port    Townsend, 

Washington  State,  iii.  ."ill. 
Fort  Winthrop,  IJoston   Har))or, 

Mass.,  iii.  32. 
Fort  Wortli,  Texa.s,  iii.  4:50. 
Fort  Wrangel,  .Maska.  iii.  .")(M). 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va..  i.  7<). 
"Forty-niner.s."  iii.4J8. 
Fossil  remains,  iii.  470. 
"Foul  Rift,"  Pa.,  i.242. 
Foulger,  Peter,  iii.  l.")0. 
"Fountain  City,"  i.  :577. 
Fountain     fieyser,     Y'ellowstone 

Park.  i.  49.-». 
"  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth," 

i.  3()1. 
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Fountain  Scui.nn',  Cincinnati,  <)., 

iii.  :V.i->. 
Fox,  (icor^cc,  ii.  !!•!•. 
Fox  Islands,  Alaska,  iii.  .">07. 
Franconia,  N.  II.,  iii.  I!t0. 
Franconia  Mountains,  N.  IL,  iii. 

ls:2. 
1' rank  fort,  Ky.,  iii.  ;>.'5I. 
I'rankliii   and   Marshall  College, 
I      Lancaster,  Pa.,  i.  2,S2. 
Franklin,  I'.enjamin.  i.  KIIJ,  2.S.'], 

2!>1  ;  ii.  :U,  I'u,  210;  iii.  41.  12. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  statue  of,  i, 

j  Franklin  Institute,  i.  170. 
j  Franklin,  Pa.,  i.  li'-Hi. 

Franklin  Park,  Boston,  Mass.,  iii. 
i      40. 

"  Franklin  "  stoves,  i.  22:5. 

Franklin,  William,  i.  201. 

Franklin's,    Benjamin,    printing 
I      press,  i.  20. 
:  Franklin,  Sir.Tohn.  i.  170. 

Franklin    S(|nare,    Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  i.  1(10. 
I  Franklyn  Cottage,  Long  Branch, 
!      N..L,  i.lO.") 

I  Fra.ser  Canvon,  British  CVdnmbia, 
I      iii.  40(i.  ' 

I  Fra.ser,  (Jeneral  Simon,  ii.  217. 
i  Fraser  Kivcr,  iii.  401. 
I  Fraser,  Simon,  iii.  407. 

P'razier's  Farm,  battle  of,  i.  110. 

Frederick,  Md.,  i.  40. 

Frederick    Channel,    A^a-ska,  iii. 
I      .501. 
I  Fredericksburg,  ^'a..  i.  oO. 

Fredcri(d<sburg.  battle  of,  i.  104. 
I  Frederickton,  (Janada,  iii".  2H7. 

Freehold,  N.  .1.,  ii. '>2. 
I  Freeman,  E.  A.,  ii.  20."). 

Fremont,  tieneral  .Toiin   C,  iii. 
41(5. 

"French  Armada,"  iii.  :514, 

French    Broad    liiver,    iii.    •i'ti, 
3.-)8. 

French  Creek.  Pa.,  i.  :«(i. 

"  French-Canadian  O'Connell,"  ii. 
447. 

"  French-Canadian        Thermop- 
yhe,"  ii.  44»). 

French    Market,    New    Orleans, 
I^  ,  iii.  419. 
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Fniiclimaii  Hay,  ^Ic,  iii.G70. 

l-'riilcliic,  Itarlnira,  i.  10. 

"  I'm;;  I'diid,"   l?(»st(»n,  Mass.,  iii. 

Frontcnar,  Count,  ii.    110.  172. 
Fuller,  Chiif.FusticoM.lvill.'W.. 

iii.  217. 
Fuller,  Mar^'aret,  iii.  ."0,  (!1. 
Fuhner  F.nlls,  l*a.,  i.  'J.'>.">. 
Fulton  Lakes.  \.  Y.,  ii.  :«.-. 
Fulton,  Kohert,  i.  ;.'.<{;   ii.  'J(i,  .'50. 

10i>. 
Fulton  Street.   IJrooklvii.   N.  Y., 

ii.  7:i. 
"  Fulton,"  the,  ii.  100. 
"  Fulton's  Folly,"  ii.  is:?. 

(}.\(}K,  (Jkxkuai-  TiroMAs,  iii.  .')(>. 
(JaKetown.  Canada,  iii.'iHS. 
(Jaines'3   Mill,    Ya..   hattlt"   of,   i. 

]1!». 
Gale  River,  iii.  1))0. 
(Jallatin,  Albert,  ii.  .'JO. 
(iiillatin  Iviver,  iii.lMO. 
(Jallitzin,  Pa.,  i..'51:i. 
(tallitzin,  Demetrius  Aufjustine, 

i.  :u.3. 

"(4alop,"St.  Lawrence  Itiver,  ii. 

417. 
Galveston,  Texas,  iii.  429. 
(iaive.ston  Hay,  Texas,  iii.42!>. 
Galveston  Island,  Texas,  iii.  129. 
Gamble  Hill,   Kiclunond,   Ya.,   i. 

114. 
Ganniagwari,  ii.  310. 
(Janonaque,  (!anada,  ii.  410. 
Ganonskie  JJav,  Lake  (}eor^e,  N. 

Y.,  ii.279. 
"Gaus-howe-hanno,"  i.  ISO. 
Garden  City,  N.  7.,  ii.  9:?. 
Garden  Kev.  Fla.,  i.  397. 
"Garden  of  Nova  Scotia."  iii. 291. 
"Garden  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  ii. 

412. 
"  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  Col.,  iii. 

4(10. 
Gardiner  River,  ).484. 
(lardiner.  Me.,  iii.  2.")3. 
Gardiner,  Lvon,  ii.  120. 
Gardiner's  Bav,  N.  Y.,  ii.  119. 
Gardiner's  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii.  120. 
Gartield.   .Tames  A.,   i.   19."),  41.'). 

420;  ii, '24.-.. 


Garrett,  .Tf.liii  \\\,  i.  91. 

GaiTctt  .Mansion,  liiilliniori'.  Md., 

i.  90. 
Garnttson,     Uvv.     I'^reeborn.    ii. 

ISO. 
Garrison,  Coniniodore.  ii,  77. 
(iarrison,  N.  Y..  ii.  l.")!. 
Garris(ui,  William   Lloyd,  iii.  47, 

H2. 
(taspe,  Canada,  ii.  .-)09. 
(Jastineaux  Channel,  .\laska,  iii. 

.■>02. 
"(Jate  City"   (Atlanta,  Ga. !,  iii. 

.'JIm. 
"  Gate  City  "  (Omaha,  Nebra.nka), 

iii.  .'5S(;. 
"Gate  of  th(>,   Adirondacks,"    ii. 

.'{12. 
"  Gate  of  the  Mountain,"  i.  483. 
"Gate    of    the     Notch."    White 

Mountain,  N.  II.,  iii.  199. 
0(1  fes  Ajiir,  iii.  7H. 
(Jatineau  River,  ii.  44'>. 
(taudenhutten.  Pa.,  i.  2.'?2. 
Gay    Head,   Martha's    Yineyard. 

Mass.,  iii.  147. 
Gee's  Point,  N.Y..  ii.l,"». 
Gelkie  Glacier,  Alaska.  iii.TiO,"). 
"General  Tom  Thumb,"  ii.  ]0J. 
"General    Hospital  of  the  Gray 

Si.sters,"  Montreal,  (,'anada.  ii. 

431. 
"Genesee  Flats,"  N.  Y..  ii.  .370. 
"  (Jenesee  Level,"  N.  Y.,  ii.  3(i9. 
Genesee  oil,  i.  3.'5l. 
Genesee  River,  ii.  IWtH. 
Genesco,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .370. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .3f>r). 
"Gentilhonime,"  ii.4()4. 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Seminary," 

ii.  432. 
Georffc  I.,  iii.  2fifi. 
Geor{?e  II.,  ii.  278;  iii.  44. 
George  III.,  i.  ."),  103;  ii.  20,  20.",, 

4,-y2,  473. 
George,  Henry,  ii.  77. 
George's  Island,   Boston  Harbor, 

Mass..  iii.  32. 
Georgetown,  Col,,  iii.  404. 
Georgetown,  University  of,  i.  31. 
"  Georgia,"  the,  iii.  303." 
German   Hospital,   Philadelphia. 

Pa.,  i.  168, 
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(ierniiiiitiiwii,  IMiiliKiolpliiii,    I'li., 

i.  isl. 
(U'lry.  Klt)ii(l;;i',  ii.  ll:i;  iii.  7:5. 
"( Jisrtriiili!  of  Wyoming;,"  i.rill. 
(Jerviiis  Uiipids,  Ciiiiatla,  ii.  IKs. 
(Jfttys,  Jaiiits,  i.  Irjs. 
(iL'ttyHliui«,  I'a.,  battli^  of,  i.  KKi. 
"Gettyslinri,'  Hattlfficid   Miinoi- 

ial  Association,"  i.  l.T).  ] 

(U'vser  Spring,  Saiatofia,  N.  V.,  ii. 

'2i{. 
(Hant  gcysi-r,  Ydlowstono  I'ark, 

i.  .")!)•.>.  \ 

(liautcss      geyser,      Veilovvstoiic 

I'aric,  i.r.(tO. 
Giautof  tile  Valley,  \.  Y.,  ii.  ;i71, 

r.'!w,  :n;5. 

(Jiaiit's  Cauldron,  Yellowstone 
I'ark,  i.. ■)(),"). 

"iJiant's  drove,"  >r<>nnt  Wash- 
ington, N.  II.,  iii.;iO:j. 

(Jihhon  Falls,  Yellowstone  Park, 
i,  1!M. 

(iiblion  Iviver,  i.  1!M. 

(iil)lions,  Cardinal  Arclibislioii,  i. 

(liliraltar  Island,  Lake  Erie,  i.l'J3. 
"  diesli-ginnanito,"  i.  'M7. 
"(Jiftof  (iod,"  the,  iii. -J.'),-), 
(lilhert,  Sir  Humphrey,  1.1141;  iii. 

Gintcr,  Philip,  i.2:U. 

Uirard      Avenue,     Piiiladelphia, 

Pa.,  i.  Kif). 
(lirard  Hank,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

i.  Kif). 
Ciirard  College,  Philadeliihia,  l*a., 

i.  lf)5. 
(iirard,  Sti^pheu,  i.  Ki."). 
Glacier  Kay,  Alaska,  iii.r)():i. 
Glacier  Point,  Yoseniite  Valley, 

Cal.,  iii.-l.")!. 
Gliu'ier  Spring,  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 

ii.r22l.  " 
"Glen  Alpha,"  Watkins  Glen,  X. 

Y.,  ii.  ;3()  I. 
"Glen        Cathedral,"      Watkins 

Glen,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ,'{()."). 
Glen  Eyre,  Pa.,  i.  ;.>(>.■). 
"(tlen  Ohscnra,"  Watkins  Glen, 

N.  Y.,  ii.  ;{(J5. 
"Glen   Gmega,"    Watkin.s    Glen, 

N.  Y.,  ii.  305. 


(ilen's  Falls,  N.  Y,,  ii.  •,':!:! 

"(Jliinnn'rulass."  tjic,  i.  •JIMI. 

Glooscap,    Indian    tlcity,   ii.  .MM; 
iii. -Jit I. 

(iloria    iK'i,    Pliiliidclphia,  Pa.,   i. 
171. 

( llorieta  Pass,  iii.  l.')!t. 

Gluueester,  Mas.s.,  iii.  Mi. 

( Jlouce.stei  Point,  Va.,i.  .">;{. 

(Jlover,  .lolii,  iii.  17. 

Goat  Island,  Cal  ,  iii..'->lK 

Goat  Island,  Niagara  Falls,  ii.lMt. 

Godfri-y,  Thomas,  i.  1.^0, 

( iiii'the,  Joliann  W.,  ii.  :>7!t. 

God'e,  William,  ii.  110;   iii.  17."). 

Gohl  Creek,  Montana,  iii.  IfSO. 

(Iiilil  l>'iij<ici\  iii.  i'OH. 

Gold  in  .\merica,  early  ideas  re- 
specting, i.  (!(>. 

Gold  mining,  iii.  lis, -Ku,  17!». 

( iulden.  Col.,  iii.  Ilil. 

Golden  ( Jate,  Cal.,  iii. 51 1. 

"  Golden  (iate  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
(iulf,"  iii.  ;{(»5. 

Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Franci.sco, 
Cal.,  iii.5-J0. 

(folden   Hill,   Bridgeport,    Conn, 
ii.lOl. 

"Golden  Northland,"  iii.  ,508. 

"<ioohers,"  i.  7!). 

"Good  Speed,"  i.  4. 

Goodyear,  Charles,  ii.))S. 

trordon,  Conimod  )rt ,  i.  415. 

(lorgues,  Sir  Ferdinando,  iii.  "JIO. 

Gorham,  N.  II..  iii.  ;il2. 

(lorton,  Samuel,  iii.  105. 

Gosiien,  N.  Y.,  i.  ^(i'J. 

(Josnold,  Bartholomew,  iii.   (i,  1!), 
j      14-2. 

;  Gosport,  Va.,  i.  7s. 
\  Gosport,    Star    Island,    Isles    of 
I      Shoals,  iii.  2^^{. 

Gouuh,  .Tohn  P.,  iii.  M'. 

Gould,  Helen,  ii.  .5.']. 

Gould,  .lay,  ii.  .51,  i;iS. 

(iovernment    Hotanical    Garden, 

Washington,  I).  C.,  i.  i:i. 
!  Government     Ikiilding,     Boston, 
i      Ma.ss.,  iii.  4.5. 

Government      Printing      Otlice, 
Washington.  I).  C.,  i.r.'l. 

Governor's   Island,   Boston    llar- 
j     bor,  Mass.,  iii.  .'J"2. 
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< Joviiiior'.s  Island.  N.  Y.,  ii.  II. 
■'(loviiiiui's    Uddiii,"   City   Hull, 

Now  York  Citv,  ii.  lid. 
(iriici'.  Cliuicli,  Niw  Yolk  Citv,  ii. 

II. 
(iiiiiii  (ilevators.  ii.  HTl). 
"(iranary  of  ('iiliforiiiii,"  iii.  117. 
(Jraiid   Caiivoii  of  the  Arkaii.sas, 

Col.,  iii    ifiH, 
Grainl     Discliarnt',    Canada,     ii. 

■I'.IM, 
(■rand    Kiver,    Canada,    ii.     ill, 

ni-j. 

(irand  IJivcr,  Colorado,  iii.  Id!). 
'•(JrandfatlitT  Cold.,"  iii.  10. 
(Irand  lloulovuid,  Chicago,  111.,  i. 

•i:m. 

(irand  Canyon,  Arizona,  iii.  137. 
(Irand  Falls,  Canada,  iii.  ;2S."). 
(Jrainl  (li-vscr,  Yellowstone  I'ark, 

i.  r.(H. 
Grand  Island,  Niaj^ara  Falls,  ii. 

'M). 
Grand  Isle,  Lake  Cliamplain,  ii. 

.•{(»M. 
Grand  Manan  Island,  Canada,  iii. 

•271. 
Grand  I'acilic Glacier,  Alaska,  iii. 

oOf). 
"Grand  Itiver  of  the  North,"  iii. 

4:M. 
Grand  (Jniuu  Hotel,  Saratoga,  N. 

Y.,  ii.  221. 
Grand  Pre,  iii.  2!)-2. 
Grant,  General,  i.  (il,  (V2,  lOd,  lr.>0, 

17H,  in.".,  441;  ii.  oH,  :J:.>(i ;    iii. 

3ii,;r.i,  :j!)s,  4U8. 

Grant,  General,  statne  <»f,  i.  !5(). 

Grant's  sie^o  of  Riehniond,  i.  I'iO. 

Grant  University,  Teiin.,  iii.31'J. 

Grasniere  estate,  ii.  INO. 

"  GnLsshopper  War,"  i.  .'{UI5. 

"Grass  water,"  i.  .'WH. 

Gravesend    15ay,  !•    10. 

Gravesend   I'.ay,  N.  Y.,  ii.  MO. 

Gravity  railroad,  i.  ;2(l!t. 

Gray,  Cai.tain  liol.ert,  iii.  ISl. 

Grayniont,  Col.,  iii.  4()1. 

"Gray  Nnnnery,"  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, ii.  434. 

Gray's  Peak,  Col.,  iii.  KM. 

Greiit  American  Desert,  Utah,  iii. 
477. 


Gre.it  r>arrinnl(.n,  Mass.,  ii.'2.'.!l. 
"  Great  Hear  Cave,  '  I'a.,  i.  .'Jl.'. 
Great     Hras    dOr,    Cape     IJretcMi 

Island,  ('ainida,  iii.  .'SO,'). 
"Great  Charter,"  i.  70. 
Great  V.iia  llarl.or,  N.  .1.,  i.  VJ.i. 
Great  Falls,  Va.,  i.  lo. 
Great  l''alls.  M(.nlana.  iii.3M4. 
Great  Gull  Island,  ii.  I'JO. 
Great  Head,  .Mount  De.sert  Islaml, 

.Me.,  iii.  -270. 
Great  Kanawha  River,  iii.  .'W'S. 
Great  Lakes,  i.  447. 
Great  Miami  River,  iii.  .'>'i3. 
•'Great  North  Wood.s,"  i.  4;!t;. 
Great   North    Woods,  N.    Y.,   ii. 

:-'7:2. 
•'Great  River  of  Canada,"  ii.lOO. 
"Great  Salt    Hasin,"    Utah,    iii. 

471. 
Great  Halt  Lake,  Utah,  iii.  471. 
"Great  Salt  IN.nd,"  JJloek  Islaml, 

Ii.  lr.>4. 
Great  Shn.swap  I^ake,  llritish  Co- 

Innd.ia,  iii.  4!)1. 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  N.  C, 

iii.  3.">4. 
Great  Si.nth  Hav,  N.  Y.,  ii.  !»1. 
GreatSouth  Heaeh,  N.  Y.,  ii.91. 
•'  Great  Staked  Plain,"  iii.  430. 
'•Great  Stone  Face,"  N.  IL,  iii. 

lf)'2. 
"(Jreat  Vine,"  iii.  14.".. 
"Greater  New  York,"  ii.  23. 
"  Greatest   Show  on    Earth,"  ii. 

10:.'. 
(treecc  City,  Pa.,  i.  .330. 
Greek  Church,  Sitka,  Alaska,  iii. 

oOI. 
Greeley,  Horace,  i.  100,  •2.">4,  '2()3; 

ii.  :M,4:5,  77;  iii.  MO. 
"Green  liank,"  Old   lUirliiigton, 

N.  .1.,  i.  'JOO. 
"Green  Corn  Dance,"  i.  ."Mi), 
(ireen  (Jove  Springs,  i.  3M1. 
Green  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii.  214. 
Green  Mount  (.'enictery,  IJurling- 

ton,  Vt.,  ii.  303. 
Green    Mountain,  Mount  Desert 

Island.  Me.,  iii,  2()}). 
Green  Mountains,  Vt.,  ii.  2mi 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  ii.  300. 
Green,  Mrs.  Hetty,  ii.  37. 
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(Woon  Tlivor,  5.  ^^7,  -isn. 

(iri'cii  Ivdiiiii,  lixiTiit  i  V)'  Miiii^ioii, 

\Viisliiii;;t(m,  l>.  (  ,.  'JO. 
(irt'cnlmsli,  N.  V.,  ii.  ;.M  I. 
dn-ciu',    (Jciicial     N;itli:iiiirl,     i. 

:!70;  iii.  I  (Ml,  ;',(;•.». 
(irfciiCicld,  Mass.,  iii.  177. 
(IrctMiiciit',  I'.fiijiimin,  iii.  I'^l. 
(irt-fiilcars  l'i)iiit,  i.  i:(. 
(irccnnioiint,  lialtiiiKirc.Md.,  i.!i;i. 
(ircciislioro',  N.  (,'.,  iii.  .'{(Ij. 
(Jii'cnsiiiiiff.  I'a.,  i.  ;;is, ;51!». 
(InM'iiviiii'  (MiaiiiH'l,  iii.  IftM. 
(ireonvillf,  'r<im.,  iii.  WXi. 
(irt^ciiwicii,  ('(11111.,  ii.  iti». 
(irt't'iiwicli  I'oiiit,  Cunii.,  ii.  !l!». 
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111,118,123. 
Jackson,  Helen  Hunt,  iii. 441,  4G5. 
.racksou.  Miss.,  iii.  374. 
Jackson    S(|uare,    New   Orleans, 

La.,  iii.  418. 
Jackson's,  President,  farewell  re- 
ception, i.  19. 
Jackson  River,  i.  54. 
Jackson,  White  Mountains,  N.  H., 

iii.  213.  i 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  i.358. 
"Jacob's  Ladder."  Mount  Wash- 

iuKton,  N.  II.,  iii.  204. 
Jacques  ('artier  River,  ii.  4.5<). 
.Jalfrey,  Vt.,  iii.  IM). 
.lahns,  Joseph,  i.  'MA. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  iii. 49. 
Janniica  Pond.  Mail's,  iii.  49. 
James  I.,  i.  4,  5,  82,  83. 
.lames  River,  i.  7,  54,  56. 
.Famestown,  Va.,  i.  4.  5.  (5.5,  09,  70. 
•'Jean   IJaptiste,"  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, ii.  437. 
Jellerson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

iii.  397. 
.Telferson  City,  Mo.,  iii.  392. 
.lerterson  River,  iii.  480. 
Jetlcrson   Tlieol(>nical  Seminary, 

('annonshnr^f,  Pa.,  i.  3;{3. 
Jeirersoii,  Thomas,   i.  38,  55,  110, 

111,  124,  304. 
JeHerson.  N.  H.,  iii.  198. 
.leffersonville,  Ind..  iii.33.~>. 
Jekyll  Island,  i.  .3«8. 
Jemsejj  River,  iii.  2.'*H. 
.Teuny  Lind,  i.  278;  ii.  2.5.  102. 
Jenny  Jump  Mountain,  N.  J.,  i.. 

242. 
.Tericho,  N.  Y.,  ii.93. 
.lericho  Run  Canal,  i.  78. 
Jei-sey  City.  N.J.,  ii.  12. 
.Ferusalem.  N.  Y.,  ii.  90. 
Jerusalem  Road,  Coluisset,  Ma.ss., 

iii.  28. 
Jesuits'  College,  Quehee,  Canada, 

ii.  401. 
.Tesuit  Fathei-s,  ii.4,59. 
JoKucs,  Fatiier  Isajic,  ii.  233,  278. 
".John  Brown's  Fort,"  i.  40. 
".John  Brown's  Raid,"  i.  39. 
".John  Hull."  locomotive, i.2I», 20.5. 
.J  >linson,  .\ndrew,  iii.:i53. 
Johnson  City.  Tenn.,  iii.  3.53. 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  ii. 220,  228, 

278,  2rtl,  330. 
Johns   Hopkins   Hospital,  Balti- 
more. Md..  i.  91. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Biilti- 

more,  Md.,  i.  91. 
Johnston,  General  Albert  Sidney, 

iii.  419. 
Johnston,  General  Joseph  E.,  i. 

118. 
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Johnstone  Strait,  iii.  !!«>. 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ;{:}7. 
Johnstown,  I'li.,  i.  .'(11. 
Jfiliet,  LouiH,  i.4'^7. 
Jones,  (olont'l  David,  i.  m!». 
Jonos,  Pcl('r,  i.  <i4. 
.Tones,  Sir  William,  i.  VtH. 
Jone.s'8  Htach,  N.  Y.,  ii.  5)1. 
.Toncs's  Kails,  Md.,  i.  M!). 
.fonustown,  Md.,  i.H«J. 
Jordan  (!ri'ek,  Pa.,  i.  yiJl. 
Jordan  liivor,  iii.  474. 
Joris/.,  Captain,  i.  147. 
"Josh  BillinKK."  ii.  24.'». 
Jossulyn,  John,  iii. 207. 
Jnare/.  Mexico,  iii.  4.'r). 
Judd    Hull,    Middletown,    Conn., 

iii.  Ifi!). 
.ludd,  Orange,  iii.  1.")}). 
Judge's  ('ave,  New  Haven,  (!(»nn., 

ii.  110. 
Juniel,  Madame,  ii.<iO. 
Juniho  oil  well,  i. .'{:{.'{. 
Juneau.  Alaska,  iii.  •'>()'i. 
Juneau  Park,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  i. 

4«{3. 
Juneau,  Solomon,  i.  40.'i. 
Juniata  River,  i.  .'t(M). 
Junto  Cluh,  i.  I(i3. 
Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla.,  i.;i7H. 

Kaatkrhkill  Clovk,  N.  Y.,  ii. 
UK). 

Kaaterskill  Falls,  N.  Y.,  ii.  I'JO. 

Kasitskills,  ii.  IH.^!. 

Kahnata,  ii.  .'{4(>. 

Kakahika  Falls,  Canada,  i.4.~)(i. 

Kalm,  Peter,  ii.4ri4. 

Kaministiquia  River,  1.4.5.'). 

Kamloops,  British  Columhia,  iii. 
45)4. 

Kamouraska,  Canada,  ii.4!)4. 

Kanawha  Canal,  i.  114. 

Kane,  Elislia  Kent,  i.  17U. 

Kankakee  Itiver,  i.  4.S1. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  iii..'S!M. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  iii..'i!)l. 

Kansas  River,  iii.  ;{hl(»..'{!»l. 

Kansiks  State  University,  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  iii.'.'iKU. 

Kany-a-hoo-ni,  ii.  't4(). 

Karns  City,  Pa.,  i.  .'WU. 

Kaw  River,  iii.  386. 


Kavaderosaerus  Creek,  N.  Y.,  ii 
aii). 

Kayandorossa  (Cataract,  ii.'i3.'i. 

Kearney,  (leueral  Philip,  i.  103; 
ii.20,30. 

Kearney   Street,  San    Francisco, 
Cal.,  iii..~>l!). 

"  Kearsarge,"  the,  iii.  228. 

"Kehic,"  ii.4r)7. 

Keene,  Sir  Ren.jamin,  iii.  175). 

Kecne,  Vt.,  iii.  175). 

Keono  Valley,  N.  Y.,  ii.:{0.-). 

Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  ii.30(J. 

Kecwatin,  Canada,  i.  475). 

KellojjK  Terrace,  (Jreat  Barring- 
ton,  Ma.s8.,  11.2.')}). 

Kc^llv's  Island,  I^iko  Erie,  i.423. 

"Keipians,"  i.lH4. 

Kelpius,  Johannes,  5.1H2. 

Kenible,  Fanny,  ii.  2\.i,2r/). 

Kendall,  Amos,  iii.  l»sl. 

Kennebec  River,  iii. 217. 

Kennebunk  River,  iii.  241. 

Kennebunkport,  Me.,  iii.  241. 

Kent,  Duke  of,  iii.  298. 

Kent  Island,  Md.,  i.83. 

Kent,  James,  ii.l07. 

"  Kent,"  the,  i.  200. 

Kt'iihike,  iii.  334. 

"  Kentucky   Horse-breeders'  As- 
sociation," iii.  330. 

Kentucky  River,  iii.  334. 

Kentucky  whiskies,  iii. 336. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  iii.  35)4. 

Keokuk,  Indian  chief,  iii.  35)4. 

"Keokuk,"  the,  1.352. 

"Kettle,"  Pa.,  i.311. 

Keuka  l^ike,  N.  Y..  ii.  :{54_. 

Keweenaw  Peninsula,  i.  4.')8, 

Keweenaw    Point,    Michigan,    i. 
4.-)4. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  i.  40,  5)2,  94; 
iii..'')20. 

Key  ol  the  Bastille,  i.46. 

"  Kev  to  New  France,"  iii.  310. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  i.  35XJ. 

Keystone    Itridge   Works,   Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  i.:{27. 

"  Keystone  State,"  tree,  iii.  445). 

"  Kickenapawling'h  Old  Town," 
i.  31 1. 

Kicking  Horse  Pass,  Canada,  iii. 
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Kinkinf;  ITorso  Kivor,  iii.  402. 
Kiilil,  (Juptiiiii    Williiiiii,  ii.   113, 

1-M  ;  iii.y;r). 
Kicft,  (ittvfriior.  ii.  72. 
Kill  von  Kdll,  ii.  II. 
KilliiiKlon  IViik,  Vt..  ii.:'.0(). 
Kiiidcrlwink,  N.  J.,  ii.  1!>7. 
"  Kiii^tloiii  of  Fisii,"  iii.  ItlT. 
"Kiiijj  of  i\w,  lliAUuK  Liuid,"  ii. 

21. 
Kiii«  Pliilip,  Iiidiiin  cliicf,  iii.  1(»1, 

]2:{,  12."..  K;.-.,  I(i7. 
"KiiiK  Piii lip's  Scat"  iii.  12.']. 
"  Kill},'  Philip's  Throiio,"  iii.  121. 
Kiiiji,  Tliouiiis  Starr,  iii.  V.V.i,  20."), 

2H». 
"  King's  Farm,"  New  York  City, 

ii.2ri. 
Kiiip's  Mountain,  S.  ('.,  iii.  .Idl. 
Kindt's  liancli,  Texa.s,  iii.  4:m. 
"KiiiKsland,"  ii.  'XHi. 
Kingston,  (Canada,  ii.40."),  409, 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  ii.  178. 
Kioweo  Kivcr,  iii.  3<>1. 
Kipling,  Jtiidyard,  iii.  170. 
Kisliitoquillas  Yalloy,  Pa.,  i.  .'?!);{. 
Kiskiminetas  River,  i.  317. 
KissiniincoCity,  Fla.,  i.  :iH7. 
Kissinimco  Eivor,  i.  3s7. 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  i.  '3'M. 
"Kittanning  Path,"  i.  :n2. 
Kittanning  Point,  Pa.,  i.  311. 
Kittatinny  Mountains,  Pa.,  i.247, 

2r,i. 

Kittory  Navy  Yard,  Mc,  iii.  228. 

Kiiapp,  Ural,  ii.  170. 

Kneiss,  Nelson,  iii.  302. 

"  Knickcrhockcrs,"  ii.  7. 

"  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,"  iii.  70. 

Knox,   fJencral   Henry,   ii.   100; 

iii.  2fi«,  3.'>2. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  iii.  3.')2. 
Kosciusko,  General  Thaddeus,  ii. 

15.5,  1.57. 
Kosciusko's  Garden,  West  Point, 

N.  Y.,  ii.  1H2. 
Kroon,  Nicholas,  ii.  100. 
Krueger's  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii.  1H|. 
Kuhnahweyokaii,  iii.  3"'2. 
Kara  Siwo,  iii.  .502. 

"L'Africaixk,"  iii.  .303. 
La  Bt'le  Rii'iere,  iii.  323. 


"  La  nonno  Sainte  Anne  de  Reau- 

pre."  ii.  4H.5, 
liachine,  Canada,  ii.  442. 
Laehine  Canal,  (.'anada,  ii.  420 
liachine  Kapids,  Canad.'i,  ii.  420. 
Laekawanno<-k  Gap,  Pa.,  i.  2.'t<i, 

241. 
Lackawaxcn,  Pa.,  hattlcof,  i.2ni. 
Lackawaxen  Itiver,  i.  2(il,  2(i.5. 
La<'hdo,  Pierro  Jiigueste,  iii. 304. 
LaCros.se,  Wisconsin,  i.  4<i7. 
I.jifavette  College,  Kaston,  Pa.,  i. 

221. 
Ijvfayctte,  (Jeneral,  i.  4.5,  47,  111, 

27S;  ii.4l,  1.58,  303;  iii.  57. 
Ijafayette  Park,  St.  lionis,   Mo., 

iii..'{0(i. 
Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City, 

ii.  38. 
Lafayette  S(|uaro,  New   Orlcan?, 

La.,  iii.  418. 
Lafayette .Scjuare,  Washington,  IX 

C.,  i.22. 
Laggan    Mountain,   Canada,   iii. 

401. 
La  (Jrandc  Mere,  ('anada,  ii.  4.56. 
Fiaguna.  iii.  4(iO, 
La  .Tunta,  Colorado,  iii.  4.58. 
La  .Toiiquierc,  iii.  314. 
Lake  Aga.ssiz.  Minn.,  i.  47fi. 
Lake  Agnes,  Canada,  iii.  401. 
Lake  Apopka,  Florida,  i.  .382. 
Lake  Honneville,  Utah.  iii.  474. 
Lake  Clianiplain,  N.  Y.,  ii.  275, 

292,  402. 
Lake  Dova.  Florida,  i.  382. 
Lake  Druniiuond,  Va.,  i.  78. 
Lake  Erie,  i.413;  ii.  402. 
Lake  Eustis,  Florida,  i.  382. 
Lake  George,  Florida,  i.  38<). 
Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  ii.  27n. 
Lake  Giles,  Pa.,  i.  2(i(). 
Lake  Gogchic,  Mich.,  i.  459. 
Lake  Griffin,  Florida,  i.  382. 
Lake  Harris,  Florida,  i.  382. 
Lake  Helen,  Florida,  i.  378. 
Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  i.  225. 
Lake  Huron,  i.  440;  ii.  402. 
Lake  .lackson,  Florida,  i..3()8. 
Lake  Keuoza,  Mass.,  iii.  81. 
Lake  Macopin,  N.  .T.,  ii.  134. 
Lake  Mahkecnac.  Mass.,  ii.  252. 
Lake  Manitoba,  Ciinada,  i.  478. 
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Tiiiko  McT")onal(l,  Texas,  iii.  VM. 
liiike  M<<iii|il)r('iniipit;, Ciiiiiiilii,  ii. 

4. ">,"»;  iii.  1H.'{. 
TiJiko  Mt^iulotii,  Wis.,  i.  Kil. 
liuku  Mi«;fOsiikii',  ridi-ida,  i.  ."JilO. 
Luke  MiclilKiin,  i.  4'M);  ii.  lO-i. 
Lako  Miiinotonka,  Minn.,  i.  '172. 
Lako  Mip.nowoska,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ITii. 
Lake  Moluiwk,  N.  Y.,ii.  17i». 
Lake  Monona,  Wis.,  i.  4(»l. 
Lako  Monroe,  Florida,  i.  :{H<». 
Lako  NepiKOM,  i.  4."j;  ii.  KVi. 
Lako  Nipissin^,  Canada,  ii.  4  1*2 
Ijiikes  of  tlio  (ioiids,  Canada,  iii. 

4m. 

"  Lako  of  tlio  Thousand  Islands," 

ii.410. 
"  Lako  of  tlio  Two  Mountains," 

ii.  112,4  ir>. 
Lako  of  tlio  Woods,  i.  47H. 
Lako  Okceolioboi,  Florida,!.  .'UK!, 

3H7. 
Lako  Ontario,  ii.  .T)l,  40.'). 
I^ko  Park,  Chicaj?",  HI-,  i-  I'M 
Lako  Pepin,  Minn.,  i.  4(>7. 
I^iko  Placid,  N.  Y.,  ii.  271,  :nH. 

:J20. 
LakoPontcliartrain,  La.,  iii.  410. 
Lako  Potoubouquo.  N.  Y.,  ii.2Jt(i. 
IjakoQuinsiganiond,  U.  I.,  iii.  118. 
"LftkoRidKo,"N.  Y.,  ii.sr.l. 
Lako  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111., 

i.  434. 
Lako  Sodom,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .T>2. 
I.AkoSt.  Clair,  i.  448. 
Lake  St.  Francis,  (-'anada,  ii.  41H. 
Lako  St.  John,  ('anada,    ii.  4!><>, 

.'»0(5. 
Lake  St.  TiOuis,  Canada,  ii.  41!). 
I>ako  St.  Potcr,  Canada,  ii.  4r>'t. 
Lako  Sterling,  N.  Y.,  ii.  134. 
LakeSunapoo,  Vt.,  iii.  ISO. 
*Ijako  Superior,  i.  4.')3;  ii.  402. 
Lako  Tahoo,  Nevada,  iii.  478. 
LakoToiuiscauiingno,  Canada,  ii. 

444. 
Lako  Tohopekaliga,    Florida,  i. 

387. 
Lako  Traverse,  Minn.,  i.  47(5. 
Lako  Utsyanthia,  N.  Y.,  i.  272. 
Ijiiko  View  Coujotery,  Cleveland, 

O.,  i.  420. 
Lako  Wawayand'a,  N.  Y.,  ii.  134. 


l/iko    Winnipeg,    liritish    Norlli 

America,  i.  47(>. 
Lak(f  Winnepesaiikee,  N.  II.,  iii. 

2l(i. 
Lake  Worth,  Fh»rida,  i.  37!». 
Lako  Yale,  Florida,  i.  3-<2. 
LaleuKMit,  Oahriel,  ii.  47fi. 
I^mcaster.  N.  H,  iii.  IW. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  i.  2*'2. 
Land,  early  value  of  in  Virginia, 

i.  72. 
"  Land  of  Steady  Ilahits,"  ii.  !(7. 
"Lund  «.f  tho(!odH.sh,"iii.  .''.. 
"  Landing  of  tlio  Loyiilists,"  iii. 

282. 
"Land  of  the  Sky,"  iii.  3.71. 
I^and's  End,  Mass.,  iii.  !)2. 
Lanesvillo,  Mass.,  iii.}»3. 
L'Ango  Oardien,  Canada,  ii.  48."i. 
Langley,  Samuel  P.,  i.  27. 
Lanier  Hill,  Mii.ss.,  ii.  2.'>3. 
Lankenau,  John  I).,  i.  Ui8. 
Lansingliurgh,  N.  Y.,  ii.214. 
[m  Ptirra  (I'niii'U;  iii. 4 to. 
Lapi)awiiizoe,  i.  210. 
I/ima  i^lssagO,  iii.  4{>0. 
Lamb,  (lenenil  John,  ii.  100. 
LauKUid,  Ward  II.,  i.2H0. 
La  Motho  Cadillac,  Sieur  de,  i. 

4.10. 
Laramie  City,  Wyoming,  iii.  470. 
Laraniio    Plain.s,    Wyoming,   iii. 

470. 
Larcom,  Lucy,  iii.  71. 
l.,a  Salle,  Reno  Kohort  Cavelier 

do,  i.404,  410,  411,417;  ii.37.'., 

410,  4.")0;  iii.  400,  414,  428. 
"Last  Ciianco  Gulch,"   Helena, 

Montana,  iii.  480. 
LnHt  of  the  Mohicmm,  ii.  198,  2.34. 
"  Ljist  of  the  Wampanoag.s,"  iii. 

124. 
Las    Vegas    Hot   Springs,     New 

Mexico,  iii.  4.59. 
L.ithrop,  Captain,  iii.  177. 
"  Latimer  slave  csise,"  ii.  240. 
I*a   TouroUo    Cataract,    CJa-scado 

Mountains,  iii.  484. 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  i.  179. 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  San  Fran- 

CISCO,  Cal.,  iii.  .'■)20. 
Laurel  Hill,  Mass.,  ii.  25.3. 
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T^iiiiii'l  .Miitiiituiii.  P.t  ,  i.  :(l)i. 
liaiiruiitiaii    Mnuiiliiiiis,    Cuiiiulit, 

ii.4!Ni. 
I^iviil  UuiviTsity.CiiielKT.Cttiimla, 

ii.  I7:{. 
r>awiH'iict',  AI)lMitt,  iii.  80. 
Luwreiici-,  Captain  .laiiiis,  ii.  .*>(). 
Luwri'iicc,  Kan.,  iii..'(s<). 
Ijjiwrvncc,  Mass.,  iii.H). 
liWulvillc,  Col.,  iii.  KiH. 
L(^agn«!  Island,  niiia<lcl]iiiia,  I'a., 

i.  177. 
I..(>aKnc  of    tiic   Si.K    Nations,    ii. 

.•{:{7. 
"  Lfiip  of  St.  Mary,"  i.  1.").!. 
Ijcar,  Tobias,  i.  11. 
"  Luurncd  lilacksniith,''  iii  l(i(i. 
"  Lcatlur8tockin){,"  i.  2!Mi. 
"Leather  Stock inKTalos,"ii.  is7. 
lieavonwoitli,  Kan.,  iii..'{.S(i. 
helianon  Sprinjis,  N.  Y.,  ii.  !!).">. 
Im  linr,  Abrainun,  i.2.~>l. 
liO  Bar,  Charles,  i.^.')!. 
Lo  Bar,  (Jcor^e,  i.  2.")!. 
Le  Bar,  Peter,  i.-r.l. 
"  Le  Boaii  IVnt,"  iii.  87. 
Lu  Bon  Homme,  ii.  4r>G. 
"  Lechau-hanne,"  i.2(i.'i. 
"  Ijcchau-weksink,"  i.2(i;J. 
Lechwiechink,  i.  223. 
Lue,  Ann,  ii.  liHi. 
Lee,  (Jencral  Fitz  Hugh,  i.  113. 
Lee,  General  Charles,  ii.22. 
Lee,  General  Henry,  i.  2!>3,  371; 

ii.  1.3,  2.")!. 
Lee,  General  Robert  K.,  i.  1.3,  12, 

m,  101,  102,  IW),  112,  120,  127. 
Lee,  Mas.s.,  ii.2.")3. 
Lee,  Kiehard,  i.  72. 
Leeds,  Me.,  iii.  24(i. 
TjeesburK,  Va.,  i.  121. 
"Legend  of  the  SU-epv  lI<»lIo\v," 

ii.ll3. 
"  Lo  (Sros   Bonrdon,"    .Montreal, 

Canada,  ii.  -131!. 
"Lehigh  Gap,"  Pa.,  i.  231. 
Lehigh  Kiver,  i.  22.3,  2.31.  23."). 
Lehigh  Univei-sity,  South  Bethh- 

heni,  I'a.,  i.  22«. 
Le  Jeune,  Father,  ii.  4.">!>,  ■102. 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 

Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  iii.  .'515. 
L'Eufant,  Msijor,  i.  10. 


Lenni  Lenap<'  Indians,  i.  1.'>I,217; 

ii.ll. 
Lenno.x     Passage,     Ca|i«    Breton 

islan<l,  Cana<ia,  iii.  .304i. 
Leno.x  Library,  New  York  City, 

ii.  r>'}. 
Lenox,  Mass,  ii.  21H. 
Leno.x,  .lames,  ii.  .'>.''>. 
"  Leon  Conehant,"  Vt.,  ii.301. 
Leonardstown,  Rid.,  i.  8<i. 
"Les  Miliea  Isles,"  ii.411. 
LeTableu,  ii.  4!)}>. 
Leiitxe,  Kmniannel,  iii.  13.3. 
"Levant,"  the.  i.2()3;  iii.  73. 
Lewis,  Andrew,  i.  111. 
Lewis,  Captain  Meriweather,  iii. 

3M3. 
L(^wis,  Prof.  H.  (Jarvill,  i.  214. 
Lewiston,  Me.,  iii.  21fJ. 
Lttwistun,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .3H4. 
Lewi-ston  Fulls,  Me.,  iii.  2l«i. 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  i.:{03. 
"  Lewistown  or  Long  Nar.ows," 
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Mark  Twain,  iii.  .303. 
Marlborough,   Dowagt-r   Duchess 

of,  ii.  .37. 
Marquette,  Father  Jacques,  i.  410, 
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Marquette,  Michigan,  i.  4.")H. 
Marsh,  (Seorge  P.,  iii.  181. 
Marshall,  Edward,  i.  21(5. 
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Mai-shall  Pass,  Col.,  iii.  409. 
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"  Mai-shall's  walk,"  i.  21(J. 

Marshfield,  Mass.,  iii.  2(). 

Marsh  pec,  Mass.,  iii.  20. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  iii. 
142,  14(5. 

"  Martha's  Vineyard  Camp  Meet- 
ing Association,"  iii.  14H. 
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Martin  Luther  Orphan  Home, 
West  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  iii.  4i). 


iii.  255. 
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Mason,  Captain  John,  iii.  228. 
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Miuson,  Colonel  John.  ii.  lUi. 
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MassachnitfllH  Sjn/,  iii.  117. 

Mii.ssape(|ua,  N.  Y.,  ii.OI. 
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ii.  408. 
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Meade,  (ieneral  (Seorge  (}.,  i.  10<>, 

128,  17J». 
Medicine  Hat,  Canada,  iii.  18(>. 
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Minnehalia  Falls,  Minn.,  i.  172. 
Minnehaha  River,  i.  472. 
Mhinishoshn,  iii.  3W2. 
Minnesota  River,  i.  47(i. 
Miuot's  liOdKC,  Ma.ss.,  iii.  2H. 
Minsi,  i.  ir)7. 

Minsis  Indians,  i.  24!);  ii.  Ki!),  172. 
Minuit,  Peter,  i,  ll!»;  ii.  7,  .')2. 
"Minnto  Man,"  jjeyser.  Yellow 

stone  Park,  i.  4!);}. 
"  Minute  Man  of  177."),"  iii.  05. 
Mirror  Lake,  Canada,  iii.  4!)1. 
Mirror  Lake.  N.  Y.,  ii.  lilH,  321. 
Mirror   Lake,   Yoseniito  Valley, 

Cal.,  iii.4.'J4. 
"Misconsin,"  i.  4(i2. 
Mi 86  Sepe,  iii.  .3M2. 
Mishckonequali,  Indian  chief,  i. 

407. 
Mission  of  San  Carlo  dc  Monterey, 

Cal.,  iii.  44.-.. 
Mission  Peak,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

iii.  517. 
Mississippi  River,  i.  362,  4(m,  47.'i. 
Missoula  River,  iii.  480. 
Missouri    Botanical    Garden,   St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  iii.  39(i. 
Missouri  River,  iii.  .382,  400. 
Mistassini  River,  ii.  riOii. 
Mitchell,  Prof.  Elisha,  iii.  aT>. 


Moat  Mountain.  X.  H.,  iii.  21.3. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  iii.  37.'). 

Mobile  lliiy,  (la.,  iii.  377. 

Mobihi  River,  iii,  374. 

"Modern  Athens,"  iii.  47. 

Modoc  City,  Pa.,  i.  .33(i. 

Modoc  oil  district.  Pa.,  i.  .'>.'Ui. 

}fo(i!i  Mnjinif,  iii.  218. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  Conipanv, 
i  1.3.31. 

M<diawk  Indians,  ii.  220,  2!)1,  31 1, 
337,  412;  iii.2.S(). 

Mohawk  River,  ii.  21.').  .311. 

Mohican  Indians,  ii.  1!)S. 

Mohock  River,  i.  271,  272. 

Mojavo  Desert,  (^al..  iii.  4(M). 

Moline  Rapids,  III.,  i.  4(r>. 

"Molly  Pitcher,"  ii.22. 

"  Monarch,"  K<'yser,  Yellowstone 
Park,  i.  4!»4. 

Monchonock.  ii.  120. 

"Monitor,"  the,  i.  7.'>. 

MonheKaii,  Me.,  iii.  2.~)4. 

"Monk  Lands,"  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, ii.  434. 

Moninonth.  N.  .T.,  ii.  22. 

Monocacy  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  2*20. 

Mononioy,  iii.  20. 

Mononpihela  River,  i.  .321. 

.Monroe.  James,  i.  II.'). 

Monta);u,  (teorjje,  iii.  2!)8. 

Montauk,  N.  Y.,  ii.!)2. 

Montauk  Indians,  ii.  92, 122. 

Montauk  Point.  N.  Y..  ii.  11!). 

MontaiKiiai  Indians,  11.458,4!)'). 

Montcalm,  General  Louis,  ii.  283, 
475. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  iii.  445. 

Montez,  Lola,  ii.  77. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  iii.  372. 

Montgomery  Creek,  N.  Y.,  ii.  l.')3. 

Montgomery,  General  Richard,  ii. 
33,  181,4;J8,  470;  iii.  372. 

Monticello,  Va.,  i.  12.5. 

Montmagny,  ii.  42!). 

Montmorency  River,  ii.  484. 

Moutpelicr,  Vt.,  ii.304. 

Montreal,  Canada,  ii.  421. 

"Montreal,"  the,  ii.  4.5(). 

"Mont  Real,"  ii  ^ii^i. 

"Monts  Verts,"  ii.  424. 

Monument  Mountain,  Ma.ss.,  ii. 
2.57. 
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Moiiiiiiifiit     Square,      Itultiiiiorc, 

M»l.,  i.  !K). 
".Mimuiiii'iitul  City,"  i.  Wl. 
Moiiuiitcntul  I'urk,  ('IfVt'hiiitl,  ()., 

i.  4H. 
MoiiuUH't  liiviT,  iii.  'JO. 
Mooaiiuin,  liifliuii  cliiiT,  iii.  121. 
Moody,  Dwi^lit  L.,  iii.  IT*!. 
Mooro,  Tliouuw,   i.   1^*.");  ij.  .|.|'J; 

iii.:ny. 

Moosciit'tid  I^iku,  Mf.,  iii.  217. 
Moosti  Isiiind,  Luke  IMucid,  N.  Y., 

ii.  :wi. 

Moo.sL'  Jiiw,  Ciiiiada,  iii.  4H(). 
Moimiu     Mountain,    I'a.,    i. 


a<i: 


'IMi, 


][.,  iii. 


Moosilunku  Mountain,  N 

lf*'2. 
Moravian     ('liurcii,     ]tet)i1(>liuni, 

I'a.,  i.  2*,'H. 
"Moravian  Sun  Inn,"  i.  ~*"J7. 
Moravian  "  Yoiuij?  Ijadios'  Hrni- 

inary,"  IJftliloiiom.  Pa  ,  i.  'J2f*. 
Moravians,  i.  22(). 
Morean,  (irneral  J.  V,,  i.  'JH. 
Morgan,  Colonol  Danii  I,  ii.  217. 
Morgan,  J.  Piurpont,  ii.  31. 
Morgan,  Miles,  iii.  IW. 
Moriches,  N.Y.,ii.J)2. 
Mormon  Tal)erinu!U',   Salt    Lake 

City,  Utah,  iii.47<;. 
Mormon  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah,  iii.  47(>. 
Mornums,  iii.  47r). 
Morning  Glory  Sprinj:,  Yellow- 
stone Park,  i.  no,'}. 
Morningsido    Park, 

City,  ii.  57. 
Morris  Caiuil,  i.  22."). 
Morris,  Gectrgo  P.,  ii 
M«»rri8,  Gouvcrneur, 
Morris,  Lewis,  ii.  (iO. 
Morris,  Robert,  i.  21 1. 
Morrisaniu,  N.  Y  ,  ii.  (>(». 
Morrison  oil  well,  i.  'AlMi. 
Morrison's  Cove,  Pa.,  i.  ;}(X!. 
Morristown,  N.  Y.,  ii.  4Hi. 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  iii.  3r>[i. 
Morrisvillo,  Pa.,  i.  21 1. 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  ii.  77 

112,  173. 
Morton,  Levi  P.,  ii.  180. 
Morton,  Thomas,  iii.  27, 


New    York 


1(>3. 
ii.GO. 


107 


"  Mo.SHos  from  an  Old  .Manse,"  iii. 

".Mother  Ann,"   Shaker,  ii.  l\)'t, 

2t((. 
"Mother  Anii,"(ilouee8tfr,  Muhh., 

iii.  W». 
"Mother  Lod.-."  iii.4I.H. 
".Mother  of  the  Forest,"  tree,  iii. 

441). 
".Mol'.ierof  Waters,"  i.  H2. 
Motley,  John  Lothroj),  iii.  .'iU,  (12, 

71. 
Moulson,  Lady,  iii.(i3. 
Moultrie,  Colonel  William,  i.34!>. 
Moundsvillo,  W.  Va.,  iii.  327. 
Mount  AganienticMs,  Me.,  iii.  240. 
ISIount  Agassis,  N.  it  ,  iii.  UH). 
Mount  Auburn   Cemetery,  Cam- 

l)ridge,  Mass.,  iii.  '>!). 
Mount  Auburn,  Cincinnati, O.,  iii. 

;{:}3. 
Mount  Baker,  British  Columbia, 

iii.4!»7. 
Mount  Baker,  Washington  Statu, 

iii.  .'ill. 
Mount  Belknap,  N.Y.,  iii.  220. 
Mount  Bulwagga,  N.  Y.,  ii.  2SM). 
Mount   Calvary,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, ii.  443." 
Mount  Cauncm,  N.  II.,  iii.  l!Jl. 
Mount  ('lioc(u-na,  N.  II.,  iii.  217, 
Mount  Golden,  N.  Y.,  ii.  274. 
Mount  Colvin.  N.  Y.,  ii.  314. 
Mount  Defiance,  Lake  (icorgo,  N. 

Y.,  ii.2HJ). 
Mount    Desert    Lsland,   Mo.,  iii. 

2«8. 
Mount  Dewey,  Alaska,  iii.  .')07. 
Mount  Dix,  N.  Y.,  ii.  31.3. 
Mount  Ebouluments,  Canada,  ii. 

492. 
Mount  Ephraim,  Mass.,  ii.  2.")0. 
Mount    Everett,    Mass.,    ii.    2.')l), 

2«)1. 
Mount    Grandfather,   N.   C,  iii, 

348. 
Mount  (}uyot,  N,  C,  iii.  348. 
Mount  Hamilton,  C'al.,  iii.  44<>. 
Mount  llolyoke,  Ma.s3.,   iii.  171, 

17.1. 
Mount   llolyoke   (Jollege,   South 

Hadley.  Ma.s.s.,  iii.  H.'). 
Mount  Uood,  Oregon,  iii.  484. 
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Mount  Hope,  Khodo  Isl:ui<i,  iii. 

1  •-»:$. 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  iii.  110. 
Mount  llurriciine,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ',iV.i. 
Mount  Ida,  Mass.,  iii.  r>l. 
Mount  Ida,  N.  Y.,ii.  211. 
Mount  Jetferson,  Pa.,  i.  2.'J4. 
Mount  Katahdin,  Me.,  iii.  2tH. 
Mount  Kinco,  Mc,  iii.  21H. 
Mount  LafayetU",  N.  II.,  iii.  191. 
Mount     lianientution,    Muridcn, 

Conn.,  iii.  KK). 
Mount  Liberty,  N.  H.,  iii.  194. 
Mount  Lincoln,  N.  11.,  iii.  194. 
Mount  Lopin,  Alaska,  iii.  .')07. 
Mount  Logan,  Rocky  Mountains, 

iii.  4r><i. 
Mount  Marcy,  N.  Y.,  ii.  2:57,  274. 
Mount  Marshall,  Virginia,  i.  l'2'.i. 
Mount  Mclntyre,  N.  Y.,   ii.  2:J7, 

272. 
Mount  Mcnunticook,  Mo.,  iii.  2(50. 
Mount  Minsi,  Pa.,  i.24H. 
>Jount  Mitchell,   N.  C,  iii.  lilS, 

3r)5. 
Mount  Monad uiick  Vt ,  iii.  179. 
Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ;{7<). 
Mount  Olympus,  N.  Y.,  ii.  214. 
Mount  Parnassus,  Pa.,  i.  224. 
Mount  Passacouaway,  N.  II.,  iii. 

217. 
Mount  Pisgah,  Pa.,  i.  2.'W,  2'M. 
Mount  Real,  Canada,  ii.  422. 
Mount  Royal  Canada,  ii.  422 
Mount  Saiuto  Aune,  Canada,  ii. 

491. 
Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska,  iii.  .'•07. 
Mount  St.  H«)leu'.s,  VVashinj;ton 

State,  iii.  512. 
Mount  Seward,  N.  Y.,  ii.  274. 
Mount  Siiasta,  Cal.,  iii.  HI.'?. 
"Mount  Sinai,"  Mii»s.,  ii.  197. 
Mount  Sir  Donald,  iii.  4tSH. 
Mount  Stephen,  Canada,  iii.  4.S8, 

491. 
Mount      Taconia,      Washington 

State,  iii.  511. 
Mount  Tahawns,  N.  Y.,  ii.  272. 
Mount  Tammany,  N.  J.,  i.  249. 
Mount  Taurus,  N.  Y.,  ii.  Kil. 
Mount  Tecnniseh,  N.  H.,  iii.  217. 
Mount  Tripyraniid,  N.  II.,  iii.  217. 
>Iount  Toby,  Mass,,  iii.  177. 


Ml    lit  Tom,  Mass.,  iii.  171. 

MiiuMt  ITiiiiickc,  Canada,  iii. 297. 

Mount  Union,  Pa.,  i.  liOo. 

"  Mount  Vernon  Association,"  i. 
44. 

Mount  Vernon  Methodist  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  i.  JK). 

Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  i.  90. 

Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  i.   12. 

Mount  Washi>igton,  X.  II.,  iii. 
203. 

Mount  Washington,  Mass.,  ii.  2()1 

Mount  Washington,  Pa.,  i.  324. 

Mount  Webster,  N.  II ,  iii.  200, 

Mount  Whiteface,  N.  H.,  iii.  217. 

Mount  Whiteface,  N.  Y  .  ii.  273. 

Mount  Willard,  N.  II.,  iii.  200, 
201. 

Mount  Willey,  N.  II.,  iii.  200. 

Mountain  Island,  N.  C,  iii.  359. 

Mountain,  .Jacob,  ii.  473. 

Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Col., 
iii.  4<)8. 

"  Mountain  of  the  Sky,"  ii.  185. 

MdiuVh  Relation,  iii.  9, 13. 

"Mrs.  Partingt<m,"  iii.  228. 

"  Muddy  Little  York,"  ii.  400. 

Muhhekanew  Indiaos,  ii,  2.'>5. 

Muir  ({lacier,  Alaska,  iii.  503. 

Muir.  Prof.  John,  iii.  ro4. 

"Mule  Shoe  Curve,"  Col.,  \y...  iCu. 

Mnllins,  Priscilia,  iii.  17. 

Multnomah  Fall,  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, iii.  484. 

Munjoy's  Hill,  IVrtlaud,  Me.,  iii. 
242. 

Murat,  Prince  Achille,  i.  390. 

Murat,  Prince,  i.  201. 

Murderer's  Creek,  N.  Y.,  ii.  171. 

-Murray  Bay,  Canada,  ii.  493. 

Murray,  (Jeorge,  ii.  440. 

Murray  Hill,  New  York  City,  ii. 
45. 

Murray  River,  ii.  493. 

Murraysville,  Pa.,  i.  332. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  iii.  393. 

Musconetcoug  Mountain,  N.  J.,  i. 
223. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
Mass.,  iii.  49. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  iii.  48, 
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Mnsic  Hall,    Boston,   Mass.,   iii. 

40. 
MnskinKum  River,  iii.  .T2T. 
Miisqiiidolmit,  Caiiiulu,  iii.  ;?01. 
Mutual  Lifo  JSiiildiii^,  N«>vv  Vnik 

City,  ii.  31. 
Afifa  Arciiorin,  ii.81. 
3/jy  Cnlheilfal,  iii.  .'{77. 
Mystin,  ("onn.,  ii.  lUi. 
Mystic  Island,  Conn.,  ii.  llf!. 

Naiiant,  Miiss.,  iii.  70. 
Nanainio,  Vancouver  Island,  iii. 

498. 
Nan.semond  River,  i.  7H. 
Nantasket  lieacli,  Mass.,  iii.  2S, 

(19. 
Nanticoke,  Pa.,  i.  237. 
Nanticoko  Cap,  Ta.,  i.  23(>. 
Nanticoko  Indians,  i.  81. 
Nantnckct,  Mass.,  iii.  148. 
Nantncquet,  iii.  l.')©. 
Nantnkes,  iii.  l."»0. 
Nanuuteno,  Indian  chief,  iii.  10.1. 
Napa,  Cal.,  iii.  514. 
Napoleon,  Ark.,  iii.  40<). 
Napoleon  III.,  i.  204. 
Narragansett  Ray,  iii.  98. 
Narragansett  Indians,  iii.  100. 
Narragansctt Pier,  R.  I.,  iii.  104. 
Narrows,  Lake  Ceorg(>,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

279. 
Narrows,  Pa.,  i.  222. 
"  Narrows,"  St.  Lawrence  River, 

ii.  465. 
Narrowsburg.  N.  Y..  i.  2r>9,  270. 
Na.sliawena, Mass.,  iii.  14."). 
Niishna,  N.  H.,  iii.  80. 
Nashua  River,  iii.  80. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  iii.  310. 
Nashwaak  River,  iii.  288. 
Nasqnapec  Indians,  ii.  495. 
Nassau,  Bahama  Islands,  i.  347, 

.380. 
Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  .1.,  i. 

215. 
Nasse  River,  iii.  499. 
Natashquin  River,  ii.  50.3. 
Natchez  Indians,  iii.  410. 
Natchez,  Miss.,  iii.  411. 
Natick,  Mass.,  iii.  51. 
National  Cemetery,  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  i.  50. 


National   CVmeterv,  (iettyshnrg. 

Pa.,  i.  1.3rt. 
National     ('enieterv.     MtMopltis, 

Tenn.,  iii.  400. 
National     CtMnctcrv.    Njishville, 

Ky.,  iii.  311. 
:  National      (.'(iinetory,      Natchez. 
I      Miss.,  iii.  411. 
,  National  (;<'MU'tery,  New  Orleans, 

La.,  iii.  417. 
National  Cemetery,  Salisbury,  N. 
!      C,  iii.  :5(>2. 
National    (Vmeterv,    Vicksburg, 

Mi.s.s.,  iii.  4(K>. 
National  City,  Cal.,  iii.  441. 
National  City  Rank,  New  York 

City,  ii.  32. 
National  Monument,  Plymouth, 

Mass.,  iii.  15. 
National   Museum,    Washington, 

I).  C,  i.  27. 
National  Printers'   Home,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Col.,  iii.  4»i.5. 
"National  Road,"  i.  27(i,  333. 
Natocko,  iii.  1.50. 
Natural  Bridge,  Va.,  i.  .54. 
Natural  Caa,  1.319,331.405. 
Naugatuck  River,  ii.2<i.5. 
Naumkeag,  iii.  74. 
Nauset,  iii.  20. 
Nauset  Beach,  Mass.,  iii.  21. 
Naushon,  Mass.,  iii.  1 1.5. 
Nautikon,  iii.  1.50. 
Naval   Hospital,  Newport,  R.  I., 

iii.  138. 
Nanvoo,  111.,  iii.  .39.3. 
Navy      Department      Building, 

Washington,  1).  C.,  i.  22. 
Navy  Yard,  Charlestovvn,  Mas.'?., 

iii.  .52. 
Navy  Yard,  Cosport,  Va.,  i.  78. 
Nel)ra.ska  River,  iii.  3.S.5. 
"  Ned  Buntline,"  ii.  .32.5. 
Negroes,  first  arrival  of,  in  Vir- 
ginia, i.  72. 
Nel.son,  Thomas,  i.  111. 
Nepenough,  i.  (iO. 
Neperhan  River,  ii.  135. 
Nepigon  River,  i.  45.5. 
Nescopec  Mountain,    Pa.,  i.  2,35, 
I      23(5. 

I  Neshaminy  Creek,  Pa.^  i.  19(». 
I  Neuso  River,  i.  347. 
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Noutrivl  Island,  iii.  27r>. 
Nevcrsink  MoiiDtaiii,  I'u.,  i.  1S7. 
Nevcrsink  Rivtu",  i.2.">7. 
Nevada  Fall,   Yosciiiitt!   Valley, 

Cal.,  iii.4r>4. 
Nevada  State  University,  iii.  ITH. 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  iii.  U:57. 
New  Aiustel,  i.  148. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  ii.  10. 
New  Ik'dford,  Mass.,  iii.  I'M). 
Newherry  Library,  C'liicago,  111., 

i.  43«i. 
Newberry.  Prof.  .Tolm  S.,  ii.  40:}. 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  iii.  Ifi."). 
New  IJninswick,  N.  J.,  ii.  21. 
Newburg  Bay,  N.  Y.,  ii.  Ki!). 
Newburp,  N.  Y.,  ii.  WX 
Newbnry,  Mass.,  iii.  81. 
Newbury,  Vt.,  iii.  182. 
Newburyporfc    Marine    Museum, 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  iii.  81. 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  iii.  81. 
Newcastle,  Del.,  i.  147. 
Newcastle  Island,  N.  H.,  iii.  229. 
New  Dorp,  S.  I.,  ii.  17. 
New  EtKjlnnd  Ckhikiu,  ii'.  27. 
"  Newe'Towne,"  iii.  .')8. 
Newfoundland,  iii.  317. 
New  Found  Land,  iii.  4. 
"  New  France,"  ii.  42."),  4.')8. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  ii.  104. 
New  London,  Conn.,  ii.  Hi"). 
Newman,  Cardinal  Jobn  Henry, 

ii.  484. 
"  New  Old  South  Church,"  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  iii.  41,  40. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  iii.  414. 
Newport,  Captain  (Jbristophcr,  i. 

4,  76. 
Newport  Cliffs,   Newport,   R.   I., 

iii.  138. 
Newport  Mercury,  iii.  133. 
Newport  Mountain,  Mount  Desc  1 1 

Island,  Me.,  iii.  2(59. 
Newport  News,  Va.,  i.  .'J,  7r>. 
Newport,  Vermont,  iii.  183. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  iii.  129. 
"Newport  of  the  Berkshires,"  ii. 

2m. 

New  Philippines,  iii.  428. 
"  New  road  to  Cathav,"  ii.  401. 
New  Smyrna.  Fla..  i.  378. 
New  Sweden,  i.  147. 


Nt^wton  Corner,  Newton,  Ma.ss., 

iii,  :A. 
Newton,  General,  ii.  (iS. 
Newton,  Ma.ss.,  iii.  .lO. 
New  Town,  Md.,  i.  89, 
New  Westminster,  British  (!olnm- 

bia,  iii.  498. 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  ii, 

334. 
New  York  IlernhJ,  ii.  4.3. 
New  York  Public  Lil)rary,  ii.  ri2, 
N^ew  York  Tribune,  i.  100. 
"  New  York  Yankees,"  ii.  .300. 
Niagara  Falls,  ii,  379,  .3!)4. 
Niagara  River,  ii.  380. 
Niautic  Indians,  ii.  110. 
Nieu  Amsterdam,  ii.  0, 
Nieu  Netherlands,  ii.  6. 
Ninigret,  Indian  chief,  ii.  110. 
Niscbam-hanno,  i.  197. 
Nisqually    Glacier,    Washington 

State,  iii.  r>ll. 
Nitschman,  Bishop  .John,  i,  229. 
Nitschm.au,  .Tuliana.  i.  229. 
Nix's  Mate,  Boston  Harbor,  Mass., 

ii.  33. 
Nob  Hill,  San  FrancLsco,  Cal.,  iii. 

.'■)17. 
Noble,  Rev.  Seth,  iii.  208, 
Nobska  Hill,  Mass.,  iii,  14;'). 
Nockamixon  Rocks,  Pa.,  i.222. 
Nome  City,  Alaska,  iii.  .')08. 
Nonamesset,  Mass.,  iii.  14-"). 
Nonatum   Hill,   Newton,    Mass., 

iii. .51, 
Nonatum  Indians,  iii.  .'jl. 
Nonotuck,  iii.  172. 
Nonquitt,  Mass.,  iii.  141. 
Noon  Mark  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

313. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  i.78. 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute for  Negroes  and  Indians, 

Hampton,  Va.,  i.  7.'), 
Norman's  Woe,  Mass.,  iii.  77,  90. 
Xorridgewock  Indians,  iii.  248, 
Norridgewock,  Me.,  iii.  248, 
Norris  Geyser  Biisiu,  Yellowstone 

Park,  i.'492. 
Norristown,  Pa.,  i.  180, 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  ii.  245. 
Northampton.  Mass  ,  iii.  172. 
North  Anna,  Va., battle  of,  i.  108, 
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North  Bend,  Britisli  ('i»luiiil»iii, 
iii.  4i)<i. 

North  Hcntl,  ().,  iii.  •,',«. 

North  Coiiwav,  White  Monntiiiiis, 
N.  H.,  iii.  214. 

North  Dome,  Yoseiiiito  N'iillcy, 
Cal.,  iii.  4");}. 

North  Eiist  Harbor,  Mount  J)csort 
Island,  Me.,  iii.  27;{. 

North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  ii.  :J1H. 

Nortiifiold,  Mass.,  iii.  178. 

Nortii  Haven,  Me.,  iii.  '2()7. 

Nortli  Hero  Island,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  N.  Y.,  ii.:5(l8. 

"North  Knob,"  Pa.,i.'2(M;. 

North  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  iii.  IWJ). 

North  Mountiiin,  Pa.,  i.'2:5(). 

North  Perry,  Me.,  iii.  U7(i. 

"  North  Shore,"  Mass.,  iii.  71. 

♦'  Nortli  Star  State,"  i.  4()7. 

Northumberhind,  Pa.,  i.2!)'J. 

Northumberland  Strait,  Canada. 
iii.30:}. 

Northwest  Arm,  HaliTa-x-,  Canada, 
iii.  297. 

Northwest  Hay.  X.  Y.,  ii.  2!)!). 

"North  West  Jlounted  Police," 
iii.  4H(i. 

''  Northwest  passa^'e,"  i.  ■"),  ()7  ;  ii. 
4,  401. 

Northwest  Territory,  Canada,  i. 
404;  iii.  48<>. 

North  Woodstock,  N.  H.,  iii.  IJM. 

Norton's  Falls,  Conn.,  ii.  2()2. 

Norton's  Point,  Coney  Island,  N. 
Y.,  ii.  82. 

Norton  Sound,  Alaska,  iii.  jKXi, 
507. 

Notre  Dame  dc  IJonsccours,  Mon- 
treal, Ciinada,  ii.  440. 

Notre  Damo  do  Lourdcs,  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  ii.  4;i!). 

Notre  Damo  dts  Victoires,  Que- 
bec, (-aiiada,  ii.  477. 

Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  Canada, 
ii.  43<i. 

Notre  Damo  Alountains,  Canada, 
ii.  r)10. 

Nott,  Elipbalet,  ii.:i35. 

Norumbcga,  iii.  2.^)9. 

Norn uibega Hall,  Han>j;or,  Me.,  iii. 
2()7. 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  ii.  100. 


Norwich,  Conn.,  iii.  104. 
\oyes,  .John  Humphrey,  ii.  3.")3. 
"  Nulliflcation    Ordinance,"    iii. 

3<i:{. 
Nyack,N.  Y.,  ii.  i:J8. 
Nya  Svcriga,  i.  147. 

"Oak    Blurt"    As.sociation,"    iii. 

148. 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  (leorgetown, 

D.  C,  i.  .-{1. 
Oak  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii.  91. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  iii.  514. 
Oak  liidjje  Cemetery,  Springdeld, 

111., i. 411. 
()berlin,0.,  i.  421. 
Oberlin    College,   Oberlin,  O.,  i. 

421. 
Observatory,  (loney  Island,  N.  Y., 

ii.  84. 
()l)sidian  Clifl",  Yellowstone  Park, 

i.  491. 
Ocala,  Fla.,  i.  382. 
Occuna,  Indian  warrior,  ii.  331. 
Occoquan  River,  i.  102. 
Ocean  Avenue,  Long  Branch,  N. 

J.,  i.  1}>5. 
Ocean  (jirove,  N.  ■!.,  i.  193. 
Ocean  i'arkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

ii.  78. 
Ockanickon,  Indian  chief,  i.  2(KJ. 
Ocklawaha  River,  i.  382,  383. 
Ocmulgee  River,  iii.  3(i9. 
O'Donnell,  James,  ii.  4.37. 
O' Fall  on    Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

iii.  39(5. 
Ogdon,  Utah,  iii.  473. 
Ogdensburg,  Canada,  ii.  41(5. 
Ogeechce  River,  i.  357. 
Oglethorpe,  General  J.  E.,  i.  35(); 

iii.  :{(i4. 
"Oiiio  Company,"  iii.  327. 
Oliio  River,  i.  322;  iii.  323. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbu.s, 

O.,  i.  403. 
OilCitv.  Pa.,  i.  337. 
"Oil  Dorado,"  i.  .339. 
"Oi-o-gue,"  ii.2.34. 
Oka  village,  Montreal,  Canada,  ii. 

413. 
Okanagan  Lake,  Britisli  Colum- 
bia, iii.  494. 
Okifeuokeo  Swamp,  Ga.,  i.  358. 
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Okhihoina,  iii.   I'tH. 

Old  |{t'iu:oii,  N.  Y,  ii.  HCJ. 

"Old  IJrick  Cliunli,"  New  York 

City,  ii.  no. 
"Old  Clock   on   tlic   Stairs,"  ii. 

247. 
"Old  Colony,"  iii.  7. 
"Old  Corner  Hook  Store,"  liostoii, 

Mass.,  iii.  4t. 
"Old  Deerfield,"  Mass.,  iii.  17(i. 
Oldenhariieveld,  ii.  ',}Ui. 
"Old  Kim  Tree  Corner,"  Alltany, 

N.  Y..  U.20H. 
"Old  Faithful"  pyser,  Yellow- 

.stone  I'ark,  i.  ■1!)7. 
(>li(  Folks  at  ]fout<;  i.  :«)0. 
"Old  (iranaryl5uryiiiK-<» round," 

Moston,  Mitss.,  iii.  ',i\K 
Old  (Jrayloek,  MasH.,  ii.  211. 
"Old      lladley,"     Northampton, 

Mass.,  iii.  174. 
Oldl)am,('anada,  iii.  30.'i. 
"Old  Jliekorv,"  ii.  :«U. 
"Old  Ironsides,"  i.  203;  iii.  r.3. 
"Old  John    Hrown  oi"  Osawato- 

mie,"  i.3J);  ii.2(>l,  318. 
"Old  Lancaster  Koad,"  i.2T!t. 
"  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  iii. 

192. 
"Old  Man's  VVashhowl,"  iii.  191. 
"Old  Manse,"  Concord,  Mass.,  iii. 

(58. 
"Old  Mortality,"  i.  IMO. 
Old  Oaken liiiekft,  iii.  28. 
Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.,  iii.  r241. 
"Old  Pike,"  i.  277. 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  i.  70. 
Old  Point,  Me.,  iii.  248. 
"Old    South    Church,"    Boston, 

Mii.ss.,  iii.  41. 
Old  Soutli  Preshyterian  Ciiiirch, 

Newhuryport,  Mii.ss.,  iii.  82. 
"Old  Sow  rift,"  i.  222. 
"  Old  Stouo  Mill,"  Newport,  K.  I., 

iii.  1.38. 
"  Old  State  House,"  Boston.  Ma.ss., 

iii.  42. 
"Old  Swedes'  "Church,  Philadel- 

))hia,  Pa.,  i.  171. 
Old  Tam|.a  Bay,  Fla.,  i.  392. 
Old  Town,  Md.,  i.  89. 
Old  Town,  Mo.,  iii.  208. 
"  Old  Tippecanoe,"  i.  20,  407. 


Old  Warwick,  R.  I.,  iii.  lai. 

Oleiitan^ty  River,  i.  402. 

01eo|M)lis,  Pa.,  i  337. 

Olier,  Jean  Jarqucs,  ii.  42(>,428. 

"Olympia,"  the,  ii.  374. 

Olympia,  Witshingtou  Stat«,  iii. 
512. 

Omaha  Indians,  iii.  .'i8.~>. 

Omaha,  Nehraska,  iii.  ',i!<>. 

Onas,  Indian  name  for  William 
Penn.,  i.  l.'i.'i. 

Oneida  Community,  ii.  .3~>3. 

Oneida  Indians,  i.  30.");  ii.  377. 

Oneida  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ;r»2. 

Oneonta(^ataract,  C;u3cade  Moun- 
tains, iii.  484. 

Onion  River,  ii.  303. 

"One     Thousand     Milo    Tree," 
Utah,  iii. 473. 

Oiiftndapi  Creek,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ;r)7. 

"  Onondaga  Factory-tilled  Salt," 
ii.  3.")0. 

Onondaga  Indians,  ii.  .3.37,  3.'>7. 

Onondaga  liJike,  N.  Y..  ii.  3.")-l. 

Ononta  Lake,  Mass.,  ii.  248. 

"Onrest,"  Jie.  ii.  90. 

Onti  Ora,  ii.  18.'). 

"On  to  Richmond,"  i.  100. 

Opalescent  River,  ii.  2.3(5. 

"Opes,"ii.  218. 

"Opo  of  Promise,"  Mass.,  ii.  248. 

Oquaga  Creek,  N.  Y.,  i.  271. 

Orange,  Va.,  i.  124. 

Orange      (teyser,      Yellowstone 
Park,  i.  489. 

Orchard  House,  Concord,  Mass., 
I      iii.  09. 

Order  of  Ursulines,  ii.  429. 

Oregon  City,  Oregon,  iii.  512. 
j  Oregon  National  Park,  iii.  .513. 
I  "Oregon  Trail."  iii.  512. 

Orient  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

ii.  118. 
1  Orlando,  Fla.,  i.  387. 

Ormeau,  Dulhird  des,  ii.  41(>. 
'  Ormond,  Fla.,  i.  :J77. 

Ortiz,  Juan,  i.  ;{(»2. 

Osceola,  Indian  chief,  i.  .350,  389. 

Osage  River,  iii.  .392. 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  Canada, 
ii.  408. 

Osawatomio,  Kan.,  iii.;i88. 

Ossipee  Mountains,  N.  H.,  iii.  210 
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OswcKO,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .TiiJ. 
Ohwcuo  Kivcr,  ii.  .'HiJ. 
Oswugiitrhiu  Rivi-r,  ii.  117. 
"()tc-stt-K!iro«k,"  i.2{|."). 
"Otc-sc-on-tto,  "i.  27-2. 
Otutiiim,  Indian  ciiiet',  ii.  .'{.'t!>. 
"OtisKloviitinKlliiilway/'ii.  184, 
Otis,  Junii-s,  iii. .'}}». 
Otisco  Ijiikc,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .T»7. 
OtscKO  J.ako,  N,  Y.,  i.  >>9r). 
Ottawa,  Canada,  li.  i.'>0. 
Ottawa  Kiver,  .i.  420,  421,  441. 
Ottt  r  Lake,  iii,  4.S2. 
Ouaiianiuhc,  ii.  HO?. 
Oniatchouan  Kiver,  ii.  otM!. 
"Oiiiscon.sinji:,"  i.  4()2. 
Onlichan,  tlie,  iii.  4i)!). 
Onnaluska,  Alaska,  iii.  .'K)7. 
"Our  Country's  Call,"  i.  100. 
"  Our  Lady  of  Uoberval,"  Canada, 

ii.  50.').  I 

"Overslaugh,"  ii.  190.  I 

"  Over  tho  Kliine."  iii.  ;«2.  ' 

Owiisco  liiikf,  X.  Y.,  ii.  ;}.">H,  ! 

Owen,  William  Fitzwilliuni,  iii.  ' 

274. 
Owl's  Head,  Canada,  iii.  1H',1.         < 
OysteriJav.N.  Y.,  ii.  !).■).  j 

"Oyster  Navy,"  i.  81.  j 

"Oyster    Pond     Point,"     Long 

Island,  N.Y.,ii.  118. 
"Oyster  war,"  i.  81. 
Oysters,  i.  81,  87. 
Jzark  Mountains,  Ark.,  iii.  404. 

Pa BST  Brewery,  Milwaukee, Wis.,  i 
i.4(i4.  I 

Pacific    Mills,   Lawrence,   Miiss., 
iii.  80. 

Packer,  A.sa,  i.  224,  22<i,  2;j:j,  2;r). 

Packsaddle  Narrows,  Pa.,  i.  310. 

Paddy,  William,  iii.  40. 

Paducali,  Ky.,  iii.  342. 

Pago,  John,  i.  72. 

"Pa-ha-yo-kee,"i.3(i(i. 

Paine,  'Thomas,  i.  47,  41."). 

"Pain-killer,"  iii.  113. 

Painesville,  Oliir),  i.  41."). 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3(i7. 

PaintKocks,  N.  C;..  iii.  300. 

Paisano, Texa.s,  iii.  43."). 

Pukenham,  General  Edward  M., 
iii.  416. 


Palatka,  Fla  ,  i.  :wi. 

"  Palatiitv  Parish  of  tiua.s.saic,"  ii. 

100. 
Palisades,  the,  ii.  II,  132. 
Palm  Bench,  Fla.,  i.  370. 
Palm    Beach    Inn,  Palm   lieach, 

Fia.,  i.  370. 
"  Palmetto  State,"  1.340. 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  ii.  344, 
Palo  Alto,  tree,  iii.  ■")1.'). 
Paltz  Point,  N.  Y„  ii.  170. 
Pamlico  Sound,  N.  C,  i.  34."). 
Pamunkey  Kiver,  i.  f)!. 
"  Panhandle  Kailroad,"  i.  332. 
Panther  Creek  Valley,  Pa.,  i.  23."). 
Paoli,  Pa.,  i.  281. 
Papincau,  Louis  Joseph,  ii.  447. 
Pardee,  Ario,  i.  224,  2.3."). 
Pardee  Hall,  Kaston,  Pa.,  i.  224. 
Park  Bank  Building,  New  York 

City.  ii.  .'53. 
Park  Peak,  San   Francisco,  Cal., 

iii.  .')17. 
Park  Kiver,  iii.  102. 
Park  Kow,  New  York  City,  ii.34. 
Park     Stn^et    Church,     Boston, 

Mass.,  iii.  30. 
Parkhurst,  Dr.,  ii.  43. 
Parkershurg,  W.  Va.,  iii.  328. 
Parkman,   Francis,   Jr.,  ii.   4.30, 

4:5.3,  4.-)9,  402,  470. 
Parliament  House,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, ii.  4.^2. 
Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  i.  204. 
Partoii,  Mrs.,  iii.  243. 
Partridge  Island,  Canada,  iii.  278. 
Partridge,  Ralph,  iii.  17. 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  iii.  44.'). 
"  Pa.s<iua,  Florida,"  i.  3(51. 
Pa.S(iue  Island,  Miuss  ,  iii.  145. 
Pasquotank  River,  i.  78. 
I'ass  Christian,  Miss.,  iii.  41.5. 
"Pass  of  the  North,"  iii.  4:r). 
Passaconawav,  Indian  chief,  iii. 

84,  207. 
Passaic  Kiver,  ii.  18. 
Passamatjuoddy  Biiy,  Me.,  iii.  201. 
Pa.ssumpsic  Kiver,  iii.  182. 
Pastorius,  Daniel,  i.  182. 
Patapedia  Kiver,  ii.  .503. 
Patapsco  Kiver,  i.  8,  88. 
Patch,  Sam,  ii.  371, 389. 
Patchoguu  Indians,  ii.  90. 
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PatflioKiic,  N.  Y.,  ii.  !»•>. 

I'iitciit  Oflicf,  Wiisliiiigtoii,  !).(,"., 

i.  24. 
Paterson,  N.  .T.,  ii.  IH. 
Patcrsoii,  William,  ii.  IS. 
Pathfimlvr,  ii.  411. 
Pattcrson-Boiiapartc,  Madaiiu;,  i. 

I'atiixcnt  River,  i.  H,  Sii. 
Paiigiisset  Indians,  ii.  101. 
Paiildiiip,  Jolni,  ii.  142. 
I'aul  Smith's,  Adirondack  .Moun- 
tains, N.  y.,  ii.;i24. 
Pauitack  Falls,  Pa.,  i.  2iu. 
Pauw,  Micliatl,  ii.  12. 
Pawcatuck,  ii.  117. 
Pawtucket,  Ii.  I.,  iii.  114. 
I'uwtiicket  Falls,  Mass..  iii.  M). 
Pawtuckct  Falls,  K.  I.,  iii.  114. 
Pawtucket  River,  iii.  lOrt. 
"Paxiuosainn,"  i.  224. 
Pax i nose,  i.  224. 
"  Paxton  Roys,"  i.  282. 
Payne,  John  Howard,  i.. ■5:.';  ii.Tit, 

Peahody,  George,  iii.  7"),  81. 
Peahody     Institute,     Raltiniore, 

Md.,  i.  DO. 
Peahody       Institute,       Danvei-s, 

Mass.,  iii.  75. 
Peahody,  Mass.,  iii.  7."). 
Peahody  Museum,   New  lluven, 

Ck)nn.,  ii.  108. 
Peahody  River,  iii.  212. 
Peaks  of  Otter,  Va.,  i.  TA,  123. 
Peale  Renihrandt,  i.  48. 
Peanuts,  i.  79. 
"  Pea  Patch,"  i.  147. 
Pechequeolin,  i.223. 
Pccouic  Bay,  N.  Y.,  ii.  119. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  ii.  l.m 
Pcyepseot,  iii.  24(i. 
Pelham  Bay  Park,  Greater  New 

York,  ii.  63. 
Pell's  apple  orchard,  ii.  178. 
I'cmnqiiid,  iii.  258. 
Pemaquid  Point,  Me.,  iii.  254. 
Pcmhertou,  General  John  C,  iii. 

408. 
Pemetic,  iii.  270. 
Pemigewasset  River,  iii.  191, 195. 
Pend  d'Oreille  River,  iii.  480. 
Pcuikese  Islaud,  Mass.,  iii.  145. 


"  Peninsula,"  the,  i.  .-2. 

Penn,  Admiral  Sir  William,  i. 
152. 

Penn,  John,  i.  223. 

Penn,  Richard,  i.  217. 

Penn,  Thomas,  i.  117. 

Penn,  William,  i.  151,  l(i3, 181 ;  ii! 
Hi. 

Pennacook  Indians,  iii.  207. 

Penn's  Mount,  Pa.,  i.  187. 

Penn's  Neck,  N.J. ,  i.202 

"  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  In- 
dians," painting,  i.  1(>3. 

"  Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  i.  18<). 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
i.  1(J9. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  i.l(j8. 

"  Pennsylvania  Pali.sades."  i.  22ri. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  i.  310. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station, 
Plij!adelphia,  Pa.,  i.  KiO. 

"Pennsylvania Triangle,"  ii.  373. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3(J(5. 

Penohscot  Bay,  Me.,  iii.  254. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  i.  391. 

Pension  Building,  WashingUni, 
1).  C,  i.  23. 

Pentagoet,  iii.  2(il. 

"  Penungauchung,"  i.  247. 

Peoria,  111.,  i.  411. 

Peoria  Lake,  111.,  i.  411. 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  iii.  228, 
312. 

Pequannock  River,  ii.  100. 

Pequawket,  iii.  215. 

Peqi:awT;et  Indians,  iii.  217. 

Pequea  Valley,  Pa.,  i.  281. 

Request  Creek,  N.  J.,  i.  247. 

Pcquot  Hill,  Conn.,  ii.  11(J. 

Pequot  Indiav.s  ii.  K^K). 

Perihonka  River,  ii.  ")0(). 

Perry,  Commodore  M.  C,  i,i.  105, 
138. 

Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  Haz- 
ard, i.  418, 423  ;  ii.  374  ;  iii.  105, 
1.38. 

Perth  Amhoy,  N.  J.,  ii.  1.5. 

"  Peter  the  Hesidstroug,"  ii.  40. 

"Petomok,"  i.35. 

i'etrified  l-orest,  Cal.,  iii.  514. 

Petroleum,  i.  332. 

Ptitrolia,  Pa.,  i.  330. 
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T«'tfv  IsIhikI,  Delaware  River,  i. 

"  IMiiiiitoin  f 'ity,"  Alaska,  iii.  .'iOr>. 
Plicliw,  EIizal)i'tli  Stuart,  iii.  7^. 
Philiuldpliia,  I*a,,  i.  ir>7. 
I'lulndolpliia  and   Uc-adiiiK  Kail- 
way,  i.  IKH. 
Pliiladolpiiia  Library,  i.  1(>!). 
I'hilipse,  Frc'dericko,  ii.  i;j(i. 
IMiilipso,  Mary,  ii.  i:{fi. 
"  Philip's  KpriiiK,"  iii.  Ml. 
Pliillipsoil  wrll,  i.  ;{;{.">. 
lMiillip.s,  pirate,  iii.  2'M. 
IMiillipsbnrp,  Pa.,  i.  2:11. 
Phips,  Sir  William,   ii.   177;  iii. 

PhoMiix,  Arizona,  iii.4.'U). 

Phoniixville,  Pa.,  i.  1S7. 

Pickersgill,  Mrs,  Marv,  i.  J>.". 

Pickett,  Geneml  (?.  K.,  i.  ll.\  i:{:{. 

Pictou,  Canada,  iii. .'}();{. 

Pictiirod  IJot'ks,  MidiiKan,  i.  •l.")7. 

Pirfurcsfrom  Applediifc,  iii.  240. 

Piedmont  region,  i.  p*!5. 

Pierniont,  N.  Y.,  ii.  IXi. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  iii.  217. 

Pierpont,  John,  ii.  107. 

Picrson,  Abraham,  ii.  Ii),  108. 

"  Pietists,"  i.  182. 

Pigeon  Cove,  Land's  End,  Alass., 
iii.  92. 

Pike,  General  Zebulon,  iii.  4C)i\. 

Pike's  Peak,  Col.,  111.4(5.'). 

Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  Ma.ss,, 
iii.  9. 

Pillsbury  Washburn  Flour  Mills 
Company,  i.  471. 

Pine  Barrens,  S.  C.  iii.  .3<)2. 

"Piiichot's  Castle,"  Milford,  Pa., 
i.  257. 

Pine,  Miss,  ii.  37. 

"Pine  Tree  State,"  iii.  239. 

Pinkham  Notch,  Mount  Wash- 
ington, N.  II.,  iii.  211. 

Pinnacle  Mountain,  N.  C,  iii.  348. 

Pinnacle,  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y., 
ii.  347. 

"Pioneer,"  sleeping-car,  i.  440. 

Piper,  James,  i.  55. 

Piscataqua  River,  iii.  227. 

Piscataquis  River,  iii.208. 

Pitcairn,  Major  John,  iii.  (55. 

Pitch,  i.  347. 


Pitch-nir    Mountain,    \.    V..    ii. 

31  )i. 
I'itholfCitv,  Pa.,  i.  .'537. 
Pitt,  William,  i.-'J-VJ;  ii.  471. 
I'itt,  William  (.Idcn,  ii.24<;. 
I'ittsbnrg,  I'a..  i.  3-J3. 
PitthburgCitv  Hail,  Pa.,  i.  32f;. 
"  Pittsburg  Coal  District,"  i.  .'!l(>. 
Pittsfitld.  Mass.,  ii.2t(i. 
Pittston,  Pa.,  i.  2.'57. 
Place  (r.\rnu'.s,  Montreal,  Canada, 

ii.  43L'. 
Plains  of   Abraham,  Canada,  ii. 

471. 
"Plains  of  Ai'rahiim,"  N.  Y..  ii. 

3IS. 
"Plat,"  St.   Lawrence   Uiver,  ii. 

417. 
Piatt,  Zephaniah,ii.  309. 
Platt-sburg,  N.  Y.,  ii.309. 
Pleasant  Valley,  Nevada,  iii.  477. 
VlenstifCH  (if  Hi>pf,  ii.  117. 
Plum  Lsland,  ii.llH. 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  iii.  H. 
Plymouth,  N.  IL,  iii.  195. 
Plvmouth  Church,  Rrooklvn,  N. 

v.,  ii.73. 
"  Plymouth  of  the  We.stern  Re- 
serve, i.  41.5. 
"  Plymouth  Rock,"  ii.  75;  iii.  11. 
Pocahonta-s,   Indian   Princess,  i. 

.59. 
Pocomtuck,  iii.  17(5. 
Pocomtuck  Mountain,  Mass.,  iii. 

177. 
Pocono  Knob,  Pa.,  i.  2.53. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  i.92,  12.5. 
Poctquessink,  i.  19(5. 
"Poho(iualin,"i.248. 
Poinciana,  tree,  i.  379. 
Poindexter,  John,  iii.  214. 
Point  Allcrton,  Mass.,  iii.  28. 
Point  Comfort.  Va.,  i.  5,  7(5. 
Point  do  Monts.  Canada,  ii.  511. 
"  Pointe  de  la  Couronno,"  ii.  297. 
Point  Judith.  Narragansett  liay, 

ii.  124,  iii.  98. 
Point  Levis,  Canada,  ii.  4.57,479. 
Point  Lobos,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 

iii.  .520. 
Point  Loma,  Cal.,  iii.  441. 
Point  Lookout,  Marvland,  i.  84. 
Point-no- Point,  N.  Y.,  ii.  139. 
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Point  of  Tlocka,  Maryland,  i.   K). 
I'oint  P.^lJT,  N.  Y.,  i'.  'j:>.s. 
Point  PlcaHiint,  W.  Vii.,  iii.  :WM. 
Point  Shirley,  Mass.,  iii.  (!!>. 
I'oko  o'  Moonshino  Pass,  N.  Y..  ii. 

:{13. 
Pokiok  Rivor,  iii.  2M7. 
Poland  Springs,  Mo.,  iii.  2J.">. 
Polk,  .Tamca  K.,  i.  27!»;  iii.  :nO. 
Pollopoira  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii.  1(>1. 
Ponco  do  Lt'on  Hotel,  St.  Auj?us- 

tine,  Fla.,  i.  37r>. 
Pontia(%  Indian  cliipf,  i.  4.')1,  4.'i.*{. 
Pontoosnc,  Indian  diiof,  ii.  217. 
Pontoosnc  Lak»%  Mass.,  ii.  21H. 
P0..I,  Elizabotli,  iii.  121. 
Popacton  River,  i.  271. 
Popo   JJicyelo  Works,    Hartford, 

Conn.,  iii.  10.'). 
Pope,  (Jeneral  .Tolin,  i.  102. 
Popliam,  ('hief  .Tnstiee    (leorpe, 

iii.  2ry'i. 
Porinanum,  Indian  chief,  iii.  70. 
Po<|ue8sinK  Creek,  Pa.,  i,  1!»(». 
Porcupine  Islands,  Me.,  iii.  271. 
Port  Arthur, ('anada,  i.  4r)(;. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas,  iii.  42!t. 
Port  Clinton,  Pa.,  i.  189. 
Port  Clinton  Gap,  Pa.,  i.  180. 
Port  Ha.stings,  (Canada,  iii.  .'{0.'>. 
Port    Ilawkesburv,    (!anada,   iii. 

'.Wy. 
PortHenrr,  N.  Y.,  ii.  207. 
Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  ii.OfJ. 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  i.  2r,7. 
Port  Mulgrave,  Canada,  iii.  .30."). 
Port  Eichmond,  S.  I.,  ii,  17. 
Port  Royal  Sound,  S.  C,  i.  ;r>.3. 
Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  i.  rJOS. 
Port      Tovvnsend,      Washington 

State,  iii.  511. 
Portage,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3(58. 
Portage  Falls,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .3(59. 
Portage  Lake, Michigan,  i.  4.')8. 
Portage  Railroad,  i.  310. 
Porter,  Admiral  David  S.,  i.  348. 
Portland,  Mo.,  iii.  242. 
Portland,  Oregon,  iii.  rjl2. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,i. '^8,  70. 
Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  iii.  228. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  iii.  329. 
Post-OflSce  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C,  i.  24. 


Post-om<o,  Now  York  CHv,  ii.  '.14. 
Post-otruo,    Pliiladelphia.  I'a.,  i. 

170. 
Potato,  i.  .3J."». 
Potomac  River,  i.  7,  3.'>. 
l'ott,.Ioliii,  i.  190. 
Pottawatomi   Indians,  i.  427,  430. 
Potter,  .Fohn.  i.  2(tH. 
Potteries,  i.  212. 
"  Potter's  Field,"  Now  York  City, 

ii.44. 
Pottsvillo,  Pa.,  i,  190. 
Pottatown,  Pa.,  i.  1m7, 
Poughkoepsie,  N.  Y.,  ii.  173. 
Powder-mills,  i.  1.">1. 
Powell,  Elizahoth,  i.  200. 
Powell,  Miyor  John  W.,  iii.  4.38. 
Powhatan,    Indian   chief,    i.   r>7, 

113, 
Powhatan  River,  i.  rt7. 
Pow-wow  River,  iii.  81. 
"  Prairie  City,"  i.  479. 
Prairio  du  Chicn,   Wisconsin,  i. 

4m. 

"  Prairio  State,"  i.  410. 

Pratt,  (Jharles,  ii.  7r>. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
ii.  75. 

Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  i. 
88. 

"Praying Indians,"  ii.  442. 

Preble,  Conunodore  Edward,  iii. 
243. 

Prentice,  George  D.,  iii.  .337. 

Presbyterian  College  of  Montreal, 
ii.  43.5. 

Prescott,  Arizona,  iii.4(iO. 

Prescott,  Canada,  ii.  417. 

Prescott,  Colonel  William,  iii.  50. 

Prescott,  William  II.,  iii.  .59,  02, 
71,  75. 

President's  Room,  Capitol,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  i.  17. 

"Presque  Isle,"  ii.  373. 

Preston,  Richard,  i,  86. 

Prevost,  Sir  (Jeorge,  ii.  300. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  i.  299. 

"Priests'  Farm,"  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, ii.  4.33. 

"Prince  Rupert's  Land,"  i.  480. 

Prince  Albert,  Canada,  iii.  48<{. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  iii.  304. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  i.  215. 
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Princeton  UniverHity,  N.  J.,  i. 
215. 

Printing  IIousu  Square, New  York 
City,  ii.  31. 

Prison-sliipH,  ii.  7'i. 

PrisonerH'  Island,  Lake  Ueorni-, 
N.  Y.,  ii.2KS. 

Proctor,  Vt.,  ii.  3(MJ. 

Produce  I'LYcliango,  New  York 
City,  ii.2(). 

Profile  llouHc,  Franconia  Moun- 
tains, N.  H..  iii.ini. 

Profile  Lake,  N.  II..  iii.  liH. 

Promontory  Mountains,  I'tali,  iii. 
477. 

Prospect  Falls,  N   Y.,  ii.  '.iT^O. 

Prospect  Hill,  Baltimore,  Md.,  i. 

Prospect  Hill.  N.  Y.,  ii.  l!»i. 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

ii.  79. 
Prospect  Park,  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

378. 
Providence,  Md.,  i.  H(i. 
Providence,  K.  I.,  iii.  110. 
Province  of  Manitoba,  i.  47S. 
Provineetown,  Mass.,  iii.  1!(,  23. 
Public  Garden,  Boston,  Mass.,  iii. 

35. 
Public  (treen.  New  Haven,  Conn., 

ii.  104. 
Public  Green,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  ii. 

246. 
Public     Library,     Newburyi>ort, 

Mass.,  iii.  81. 
Pueblo,  Col.,  iii.  4(i7. 
Puget,  Lieutenant,  iii.  510. 
Puget  Sound,  iii.  510. 
Pula.sk i.  Count,  i.  230,  3.5(5. 
Pulitzer     Building,    New    York 

City,  ii.  34. 
Pullman,  George  M.,  i.  428, 43U. 
Pullman.  III.,  i.411. 
"  Pulpit,"  Mtmument  Mountain, 

Ma.ss.,ii.  257. 
"  Pulpit  Rock,"  VVatkins  (Hen,  N. 

Y.,  ii.  3H5. 
Pulpit      Terrace,      Yellowstone 

Park,  i.  490. 
Punch  Bowl  geyser,  Yellowstone 

Park  i.  503 
Punta  Gorda.  Fla.,  i.  394. 
Punta  Bassa,  Fla.,  i.  394. 


"Puritan  Compact,"  iii.  24. 
I  Puritans,  i.Hi>. 

Put-in-Biiy  Island,  Olii'i,  i.  12X. 

Putnam,  (reneral    Israel,   ii.    !)!), 
228,  2H8;  iii.  75,  1(52,  U)5. 

"Putnam  Plialanx,"  iii.  I(i2. 

Putnam  Spring,  Saratoga,  N.   Y., 
ii.224. 

Pynclutn,  William,  iii.  I«i7. 
I  Pyramid      geyser,      Yellowstone 
i      Park,  i.  503. 
I  Pyramid  Harbor,  Ala.ska,  iii.  50(i. 

(irAKKU  BkiihM':  dam,  N.  Y.,  ii. 
;     (52. 
1  "  Quaker  City,"  i.  157. 

(Junker  Meeting  House,  Bristol, 
Pa.,  i.  198. 

(^latawamkedgewick    liiver,    ii. 
503. 

Quebec,  Canada,  ii.  457. 

(iuebec Citadel,  ii.  4()8. 
[  (iueen  Anne,  i.  87,  198,  201. 
I  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  British 
I      Columbia,  iii.  499. 
i" Queen  City"  (Cincinnati,   O. i, 
I      iii.  330. 

I  "  Queen  City  "  (Hartford,  Couu.), 
iii.  1(52. 

"Queen  City  "  (Toronto,  Canada), 
ii.  407. 

•'  Queen  City  of  the  Plains,"  iii. 
4G1. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  344. 

"  Queen  Esther's  Rock,"  i.  241. 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  i.  84. 

"  Queen  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  li. 
431. 

Queen  Victoria,  ii.  452;  iii.  75. 

Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  Canada, 
ii.  408. 

Queenstown,  Canada,  ii.  384. 

(Juick,  Thomas,  Sr.,  i.  25(5. 

"Quincy  granites,"  iii.  2(5, 
!  Quincy,  Josiah,  iii.  41,  59,  (52. 
I  Quincy,  .Judith,  iii.  99. 
;  Quincy,  Illinois,  iii.  394. 
I  Quincy  Market,    Boston,    Mass., 
1      iii.  44. 
I  Quincy,  Mass.,  iii,  2(5. 

Quinnebaug  River,  ii.  115. 

Quinnepiack,  ii.  104. 

Quoddy  Head,  Me.,  iii.  274. 
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Qno^'iio,  N.  Y.,  ii.  U:l. 
<iii((iiftiikat,  iii.  loH. 

"  K.viiiiiT  Ihi.and,"  ii.  ."^0. 

Raic  Point,  Muss.,  iii.  L'lJ. 

Uiu;i|iuttii  KivtT,  ii.  IH. 

Kiiiiclido      ('(jjli'gc,     ('imibri(ljj[t', 
Mums.,  iii.  (i;{. 

]tu(lclitr(%  Ijiidy  Anne,  iii.  Ii'.i. 

liafc'.'s  CliiisiM,  Mii.ss.,  iii.  77. 

Kaliwiick,  Indian  cliief,  ii.  'JO. 

lialnvay,  N.  .1.,  ii.  'JO. 

liainsfonl  Island,  Boston  Hurlior, 
Mas.s.,  iii.  3.'J. 

lialu,  Hc'))astian,  iii.  'Jli). 

llaUdgii,  N.  (.'.,  iii.:!f!2. 

Kaloi-iii.Sir  WaltiT,  i.  .">,  Ml  J. 
'  Kani  Island.s,  Mass.,  iii.  H.'j. 

"  Kaiuona,"  iii.  411. 

Kanisay,  Allan,  i.  l(>.'i. 

Kancocas  Creek,  i.  190. 

Kandall,  James  U..  i,  MrJ. 

IJandall's  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii,  ()7. 

liundol)))),  John,  i.  lilt. 

liandolpli    Macon    ('ollege,    Ash- 
land, Va.,  i.  10!). 

Kankokas  Indians,  i.  100. 

Itapidan  Itiver,  i.  40. 

Kiipid  Ann  Kiver,  i.  40. 

Rapp,  George,  iii.  3"i5. 

Rappahannock  River,  i.  8,  40. 

Raqnetto  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.'J7:{,  '^24. 

Racmette  River,  ii.  273,  ;5:.'l. 

Raritan  River,  ii.  21. 

Rat  Portage,  Canada,  i.  478. 

Ratclille,  Philip,  iii.  74. 

Ratou  Pass,  Col.,  iii.  458. 

"Rattlesnake  flags,"  i.  102. 

Rattlesnakes,  1.  204. 

Rh  veil,  i.[)2. 

Raven  Indians,  iii.  .'iOl. 

Raven  Pass,  Adirondack  ]Moun- 
tains,  N.  Y.,ii.  ;}12. 

Rawlins,  General  John  .V.,  statue 
of,  i.  30. 

Rayinondskill  River,  i,  2r)5. 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan,  i.  180. 

Reading,  Pa.,  i.  187. 

Reading  Terminal  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  i.  100. 

Recduse  Island,  Lake  George,  N. 
¥..  ii.  279. 

Kecollet  Fathers,  ii,  450. 


Red  Hill,  N.  11.,  iii.  221. 

Red  Jacket,  Indian  chief,  ii.  'XM. 

Red  Lake,  Minn.,  i.  4T  I. 

Red  Mountain,  Ala.,  iii.  3(i0. 

Red  River, iii.  411. 

Red  River  of  the  North,  i.  470. 

Red  Room,  Kxecutive  Mansion, 
Washington,  1).  ('.,  i.  20. 

Red  Spring,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  ii. 
224. 

Red  lands,  Cal.,  iii.  440. 

Redondo  Beacli,  Cal.,  iii.  415. 

Roed,  Thomas  B.,  iii.  213. 

Regina,  Canada,  iii.  480. 

Reigelsville,  N.  J.  and  Pa.,  i.  '223. 

Renfrew,  Cainida,  iii.  30.3. 

Rens-selaerstein,  ii.  100. 

Reno,  Nevada,  iii.  478. 

Repentigny,  explorer,  ii.  4(!0. 

Representatives'  chanil)er,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  iii.  38. 

Representatives'  Hall,  Capitol, 
Washington,  I).  C,  i.  10. 

"  Resolute,"  the,  i.  21. 

Restigouche  River,  ii.  503. 

"  Restigoucbo  Salmon  Club,"  ii. 
504. 

Revere,  Paul,  iii.  30,  44. 

Reynolds,  General  John  F.,  i.  130, 
139. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  ii.  180. 

Rhinecliir estate,  ii.  180. 

Rhode  Island  State  House,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  iii.  113. 

Ribbon  Fall,  Yosemito  Valley, 
Cal.,  iii.  452. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal  Arnuind  J. 
D.,  ii.455. 

Richelieu  River,  ii.  311,  45.5. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  ii.  250. 

Richmond  Enquirer,  i.  110. 

Richmond,  Va.,  i.  109. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  i.  297. 

Rideau Canal, Canada,  ii. 410, 451. 

Rideau  Hall,  Ottawa,  Canada,  ii. 
4.53. 

Rideau  River,  ii.  410,  445. 

"  Ridge  of  Rocks  and  Roses,"  iii. 
80. 

Riel,  Louis,  i.  478. 

Riggs  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C, 
i.  23. 

Rimovski,  ii.  509. 
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nioOrandc,  iii.  I.'))). 
Win  VvvAtH,  iii.  l.'M. 
liijili'V,  (it'oijft',  iii.  r»0. 
liip  Van  Winkle,  ii.  1km. 
liitcliic,  Tlionnis,  i.  Il(i. 
UittcnliitiiNo     Nijuaro,     IMiilailcl- 

phia,  Pa.,  i.  1(><). 
"  Uivcr  of  tlui  Mountains,"  ii.  (!. 
liiviT  Ht.  .Fohn,  iii.  2vj. 
liivit-rt)  «ux  LirvrcM,  ii.  117. 
Uivicni  (1«i  Loup,  Canada,  ii.  '1!>4. 
liivurHidu,  Cal.,  iii.  4  10. 
Uivcrsidu  Park,  New  York  City, 

ii.  r>H. 
Riverside       Press.       Camltridj;*', 

Mass.,  iii.  (iO. 
Roan  Mountain,  Tenn.,  iii.  .'{.'>.'}. 
Roanoke  Island,  Va.,  i.  .'Ml. 
Roanoki',  Va  ,  i.  5. 
Roliurval,  Canada,  ii.  'A)7. 
Riihinson,  Colonel  Reverlv,  ii.  .'s. 
R(t(luHU'r,  N.  Y.,  ii.:{70. 
Rochester  Fall,  N.  Y.,  ii.  :{71. 
Roeliester,  Nathaniel,  ii.  .'CO. 
Rocl;(^st«a'  Univ('rsitv,N.Y.,  ii.;J7'2. 
"Roek  City,"  iii.  :«(■). 
Rock  Hill.  Pa,  i.  22-i. 
Rock  Island.  III.,  i,  46.->. 
Rock  RcKKio,  N.  Y.,  ii.  25W). 
Rockawav,  N.  Y.,  ii  H.'). 
Rockefeller, .Tohn  D.,  i.  13.""..  4(il. 
"Rocketts,"    Richmond,   Va.,    i. 

11.'). 
Rockhani,  Captain,  pirate,  iii.ti.'C 
Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  14.'). 
Rockland,  Me.,  iii.  '2iHi. 
Rockledge,  P'la.,  i.  .'{78. 
Rock  GUI  ek  a,  iii.  2W. 
Rockport,  Mass.,  iii.  !>2. 
Rocky  Heart,  Trenton  Falls,  N. 

Y.,  ii.  .'i41>. 
Rocky  Mountains,  iii,  4.VI. 
Roebling,  .John  A.,  ii.  70. 
RoeblinR,  Washinjiton,  ii.  70. 
"Rooleffe.Tansen's  Kill,"  ii.  182. 
"Roger  Williams  House,"  Salem, 

Mass.,  iii.7(i. 
Rofjer     Williams     Park,    Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  iii.  IKJ. 
Roger  Williams  University,  Ky., 

iii.  34L 
Rogers,  Major,  iii.  493. 
Sogers,  Major  Robert,  ii.  287. 


Rogers  Pass,  Canada,  iii.  iW.  !!«. 

Rogers's  .Slide,    Lake  (ii-orye.  N. 
v.,  ii.  2M0,  2.s7. 

Roune  River,  iii.  r>\'.\. 

Rokeliv  estate,  ii.  180,  Isl. 

Rolfe,  .loll  II,  i.  .')!». 

Rolfe,  Thomas,  i.(il. 

Rollawav  Mountain.  \.  Y..  ii.  342. 

"Rolling  K(.ck,"  Wickl'onl,  K.  L, 
iii.  10,'). 

Roman  Catholics,  i.  84. 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Haiti- 
more,  Md.,  i.  \H). 

Rome,  (ill.,  iii.  ;5(>«. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  ii.  ;M4. 

Roiidont,  N.  Y,,  ii.  178. 

Koiidout  Creek,  N.  V.,  i.  2r)8. 

lionkonkoma  Lake,  N.  Y.,ii.{K;. 

RookwootI     Pottery,    Cincinnati, 
().,  iii.  332. 

Roosevelt, Thaddeus,  iii.  431. 

Roseerans,    (ieneral    William    S., 
iii.  .•i.')0. 

Rosendahi  cement,  ii.  170. 

Uosin,  i.  317. 

Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  ii.  04. 

Ross,  Hetsv,  i.  ».">,  104. 

Rossetti,  William  M.,  iii.  423 

Rotunda,   Mammoth   Cave,    Ky., 
iii.  .'{30. 

"Rough  and  Ready,"  iii.  337. 

Rough  Riders,  iii.  4.'{l. 

Round  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii.  412. 

Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  210,  323. 

Round  Top,  N.  Y.,  li.  184. 

Rouse's  Point,  N.Y.,ii.  311. 

Rowe,  patriot,  iii.  38. 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  iii.  40. 

Royal  (Jorge,  (;ol.,  iii.  400. 

"lioyal  (}rant."ii..'{30. 

Royal    Victoria    Hospital,    Mon- 
treal, Canada,  ii.  440. 

Rudman,  Rev.  Andrew,  i.  171. 

Ruguenean,  missionarv,  ii.  3N2. 

Rumford  Fall.s,  Me.,  iii.  24."). 

Rush,  Benjamin,  i.  215. 

Rush,  James,  i.  100. 

Rush,  Richard,  i.20. 

Rusk  in,  John,  ii.  •'{2.'). 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  ii.21. 

Rutland,  Vt..  ii.  300. 
i  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  iii.  227. 
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Hahratu  F)\y  roiiit,  liiiko 
<J -tt*',  N.  v..  ii.  -JH*. 

Siihiin>  Liikr,  'I't'Xiis.  iii.  I'iU. 

S!il)iii(i  Hivrr.  iii.  A'JUK 

SiirliciirK  llt'iKl,  Siiyltrook,  Cuiiii., 
ii.  Il.'l. 

Sacliciirs  Plain,  Norwii'li,  ('miii., 
iii.  l()-i. 

"Hiu'licnrH  Wood."  ii.  113. 

Siico,  M«'.,  iii.  :.'ll. 

Siiio  Uiv«r,  iii.  *J1»,  211. 

HiicramcMt(»,  (!iil.,  iii.  47!t. 

Kjicraiiinito  Kivrr,  iii.  417,  -IT!'. 

HiuliiWKii  l-iik«s  Vt.,  iii.  171). 

Hiilo  llarhor.  Pa.,  i.  2.Sr.>. 

San  Harbor.  N.  V.,ii.  \'i2. 

KaKa<Ialin<-.  iii.  2r>.'i. 

Sa««  Collt^Kc,  Itliani.  N.  Y..  ii.:{(L'. 

"SaK"  of  ('<n»;or»l."  iii.  <iH. 

SiiKe'HUaviiui,  Oomi.,  ii.  2t)2. 

Hajjufiiay  River,  ii,  4o(i,  4JM). 

St.  Akhus.  C^aiiada.  ii.4i)<i. 

St.  Albans,  Vt..  ii.  nm. 

St.  Andrew Clianiiol.('apo  Breton 
Irtland,  (!ana(la,  iii.  :i07. 

St.  Andrews,  Canada,  iii.  27'). 

St.  Aniset  Church,  St.  liegis, 
Canada,  ii.  41i). 

St.  Anuu  lUpida,  ('anada,  ii.  412. 

St.  Anne's  Kpiseopal  CInireh, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,ii.7r). 

St.  Augnstin,  Canada,  ii.  4.'><S. 

St.  AuKUstine,  Fhi.,  i.  :{71. 

St.  Charles liiver,  ii.  4(m. 

St.  Clair,  CJoneral  Arthur,  i.  .11H; 
iii.  IVM. 

St.  Clair  llivor,  i.4l!). 

St.  (Voix  hake,  i.  4(57. 

St.  Croix  River,  iii.27r». 

St.  Klias  Mountiiin.s,  Alaska,  iii. 
.'>07. 

St.  Ksticnno,  ('laudo  de,  iii.  278. 

St.  Francis  liaritvcks,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  i.  ;i7.'l. 

St.  Francis  River,  Canada,  ii.  4rw>. 

St.  Francis  River,  Missouri,  iii. 
404. 

St.  Francois  du  Lac,  Canada,  li. 
45.-). 

St.  George's  Island,  Halifax,  Can- 
ada, iii.  298, 

"St.  Germain  carry,"  Adiron- 
dack Mountains,  N.  Y.,  ii.  323. 


St.  Helena  Island.  S.  C,  i.  3r.:i. 

St.  II.  leiia  Sound,  S,  C.,i.;{.-.3. 

Ht.  Helen's  Island.  Canada,  ii. 
421. 

St.  iniuoe's,  Md..  i.  Hd. 

St.  .lames'  Cathedral.  'rorr)nto, 
('annda,  ii.  4(H. 

St.  .Fames'  Kpiseopal  Cbureh, 
Ilristol,  Pa.,  i.  1!W. 

St.  .lean,  explorer,  ii.  UU). 

St.  .loacliim,  Canada,  ii.  4H7. 

SI.  John,  iii.  2H0. 

St.  .lohn, Canada,  iii.  27H. 

"St.  .Fobn  in  the  Wilderness." 
Adirondack  Mountains,  ii..'l-.'4. 

St.  .Fohn's  ('hiirch.  Richmond, 
Va.,  i.  113. 

St.  Jidin  River,  iii.  2Hi. 

St.  .Fohn's  River,  i.  T>H,  .T.l),  :W0, 
3H(>. 

St.  .lohnsbury,  Vt.,  iii.  1H3. 

St.  .To.seph,  Missouri,  iii.  3H(J. 

St.  .Joseph  River,  i.  42r). 

St.  .Joseph's  TheoloKieal  Semi- 
nary, Troy.  N.  Y.,ii.214. 

St.  Laurent  (!liurch.  Isle  of  Or- 
leans, Canada,  ii.  4!)1. 

St.  Liwrenee  River,  ii.  4()2,  IW. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  iii.  3ri3. 

St.  Louis  River,  i.  47."). 

St.  Lucio  River,  i.  37!>. 

St.  liUke's  Kpiseopal  Church, 
Maueh  Chunk,  Pa.,  i.  2.33. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  ii.  .')7. 

St.  Margaret's  Bay,  C!anada,  iii. 
."lOO. 

"St.  Mark's  Chundi  in  the  Bow- 
j      erie,"  New  York  Citv.  ii.  40. 

St.  Mary's,  Md.,  i.  S«. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  N. 
.J.,  i.  201. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y.,  ii.  1(52. 

St.  Mary's  College,  IMontreal,  Can- 
ada, ii.  4.3,-),  4:J9. 

St.  Mary's  County.  Md.,  i.  86. 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  N.  .7., 
i.202. 

St.  Mary's  River,  Florida,  i.  3.'>8. 

St.  Mary's  River,  Canada,  ii.  421. 

St.  Maurice  River,  ii.4.'yj. 

St.  Michaels,  Alaska,  iii.  500. 
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St.  Miclmol'n  Chnrcli.  rimrloston, 
Ht.  Mi(;liiii>l'H('liiir<'li  of  [.ori'tto, 

Pii.,i.:M:». 

St.  I'lifrick'H  (Mminii'l,  ('iipi«  l?r<'- 

toii  IhIiiikI,  Ciiimda,  iii.  .'iOT. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  i.  I(l!». 
Ht.    Paul    Miiildinjr,    Now    York 

(;it.v,ii.:{:{. 
St.     Paiil'H    Cliurcli.    N«'W    York 

Citv,  ii. :{.{. 
St.  Paul's  (!lmrcli,  Norfolk,  Va. 

i.  7!>. 
St.     Paul's     Kpiscopa!     (Iiurcli, 

KIcIiiiioikI,  Va.,  1.  ll'i. 
"Ht.    Poter  at   tlio   (Satf,"   Cape 

[{rctoii  Inland,  Canada,  iii.  :<(><>. 
St.  Pc'Ut's  Cliurcli,  Pliiiadi'lpliia, 

Pa.,  i.  171. 
St.    IVtor'rt    Inlet,    ("upn    Hn'toii 

Island,  Canada,  iii.  'MU\. 
St.  Peter's,  Montreal,  Canada,  ii. 

4.18. 
St.  Pierre  Church,  Isle  of  Orleans, 

Canada,  ii.4!)l. 
St.  lioKis,  Canada,  ii.  llS. 
Ht.    Regis    Mountain,    N.   Y.,    ii. 

St.  UcRis  River,  ii.  41S. 

St.  Simon's  Hay,  i.  3(\H. 

St.  .Stephen,  ('anada,  iii.  27."). 

St.  Taniman V,  i.  1!).') ;  i i.  1 1 , 

"  St.  Theresa  of  the  New  World," 

ii.  47."). 
St.  Xavier,  Arizona,  iii.  4."5(l. 
Sainto  Anne's  River,  ii.  48.'). 
Salem,  M:iss.,  iii.  74. 
Salem,  Ohio,  i.  402. 
Salcni,  Oregon,  iii.  .'il2. 
Saliua,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3."). 
Salisburv,  Conn.,  ii.  202. 
Salisburv,  N.  C,  iii.  :i(il. 
Salisbury,  N.  II.,  iii.  79. 
Salisbury  Beach,  N.  II.,  iii.  227. 
Salmon  fishing,  iii,  4!t(i. 
Salon  of  the  Ambas-sadors,  Wiush- 

ington,  D.C.,i.22. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  iii.  47.'). 
Salt  Point,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3.').'). 
SaltRiver,  iii.  43fi. 
"Salt- Water  Indians,"  ii.  .')04. 
Salt  wells,  ii.  3."). 
S(m-S/((!fc,  iii.21H). 

Vou  III.— 100 


Samnset,  Indian  chief,  ill.  1(1,  2.^1. 
•San  .\ntoiiio  River,  iii.  I.'tl. 
San  Antonio,  Textis,  iii.  ■i'M. 
San    Iternardino    Mountains,  iii. 

4:i!>. 
San    iU'rnardino  Valley,  ('al.,  iii. 

4 10. 
San  liuenaveiitura,  Cal.,  iii.  41.', 
San  Diego, Cal.,  iii.  410. 
Han  Diego  Ray,  Cal.,  iii,  440. 
San  Gabriel  MLssion,  ('al.,  iii.  44.'i. 
San  Luis  Park.  Col.,  iii.  407. 
Han  .lacinto  Mountains,  iii.  4.30. 
.San  .loaqiiin  River,  iii.  447. 
Han  ,loa(iuin  Valley,  Cal.,  iii.  417. 
Han  .lose,  Cal.,  iii.  410. 
San  Pablo  Ray,  Cal.,  iii.  .^M. 
San  Pedro,  Cal.,  iii.  441. 
Han  Pedro  Riv«r,  iii.  432. 
.San  Sebastian  River,  i.  .372. 
Sand  Key,  Fla.,  i.  .307. 
"Sand  Lots,"  iii.  .')1H. 
Sandford  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  2;rr. 
Sandhuken,  i.  148. 
Sand's  Key,  i.  3;)4. 
Hands  Point,  N.  Y.,  ii.  04. 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  i.421. 
Sandusky  Rivy,  O'lio,  i.  422. 
Sandusky  River,  i.  404. 
Sandwich  Mountuin.s,  N.  II.,  iii. 

210. 
Sandy   Hay,  Lanil's   End,  Mass., 

iii.  92. 
.Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  ii.231. 
.Sandy  Hook,  N.  .1.,  i.  148;  ii.  0. 
.Sanford,  Fla.,  i.  38(5. 
Sangamon  River,  i.  410. 
Santa  Anna,  (luueral  .\ntonio  L., 

iii.  4.33. 
Santa  Harbara,  Cal.,  iii.  44."). 
Santa  Catiilina,  Cul.,  iii.  444. 
SantaCruz,  Cal.,  iii.  44(5. 
Santa  Fe,  Now  Me,xico,  iii.  4.'>0. 
Santa  Monica  Hay,  Cal.,  iii.  444. 
Saquish,  Duxbury,  Mass.,  iii.  18. 
"Sara  Maria,"  the,  i.  182. 
Saranac  River,  ii.  308. 
Saratoga  "A"  Spring,  Saratoga, 

N.  Y.,ii.221. 
"  Saratoga  chips,"  ii.22r>. 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,ii.  210. 
"Saratoga,"  the,  ii.  310. 
Saratoga  River,  ii.  310. 
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Sashaway  River,  iii.  170. 
Hassiicus,  Indian  ciiiof,  ii.  llfi. 
SatniiMUic,  ii.  2H(i. 
Saucon  Croek.i.  22fi. 
"Saucrkmut,"i.  1H7. 
Sangcrtic'8,  N.  Y.,  ii.  IS'2. 
Sault  Suintc  Marie,  Mi(iii^Mii,  i. 

4r)fi. 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  Strait,  Mielii- 

iH\n,  i.  453. 
Saunders      Theatre,      Memorial 

Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  iii.fi^J. 
Savago  Station,  Va.,  battle  of,  i. 

119. 
Savannah,  Oa.,  i.  S."}. 
Savannah  lliver,  i.  '.\'A  ;  iii.  .3(>.l, 
Savin  Kock,  New  Haven,  (!onn., 

ii.  112. 
Sawkill  River,  i.  2;"). 
Saw-Mill      geyser,     Yellowstone 

Park,  i.  591.        . 
"Saw-mill  rift,"  1.259. 
Sawmill  River,  ii.  l.'{5. 
"Saybrook  Platform,"  ii.  114. 
Saybrook  Point,  Conn.,  ii.  112. 
Scarborongh  Beaeh,  Me.,  iii.  242. 
Schaats,  Rev.  Gideon,  ii.  209. 
"  Schakamo-kink,"  i.  300. 
Seheuectady,  N.  Y.,  ii.  li'iTi. 
Schenlcy  Park,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  i. 

326. 
Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y.,  ii.  198. 
"Scholar's  Gate,"  Central  Park, 

New  York  City,  ii.  27,  5(5. 
Schoodic  Lakes,  Canada,  iii.  275. 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  i.  475. 
"Schooner,"  origin  of  name,  iii. 

87. 
Scliooner    Head,   Mount    Desert 

Island,  Me.,  iii.  270. 
Sohroou  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  238,  273. 
Schuyler,  Elizabeth,  ii.  211. 
Schuyler,  General  Philip,  ii.  194, 

211,  21G,  343. 
Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

ii.  211. 
Schuyler,  Peter,  ii.  211. 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  ii.  21(). 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  i.  190. 
Schuylkill  River,  i.l84. 
Scioto  River,  i.  402. 
Scituate,  Mass.,  iii. 28. 
"Scotch-Irish  Indians,"  ii.  504. 


Scott,  General  Winfield,  i.  288;  ii. 

1(>2. 
Scott,C}eneral  Winfield,  statues  of, 

30.31. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i.  ISO;  ii.  1 12. 
Scott,  Thomas  A.,  i.  2fS9,  .32H. 
Scninton,  Pa.,  i.  2'.iS. 
"Scrapple,"  i.  187. 
Scribner  tomb,  (Jreenwood  (Cem- 
etery, N.  y.,  ii.77. 
Scnsset River,  iii.  20. 
"  Scylla  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  ii. 

511. 
"  Sea  Horse,"  the,  i.  43. 
Seaforth  Channel,  iii.  499. 
"Sea-island  cotton,"  i.  353. 
Seal  Harbor,Mount  Desert  Island, 

Me.,  iii.  273. 
Seal  Island,  (.'anada,  iii.  300.  • 
Seal  Rocks,  San  Franc^isco,  (!al., 

iii.  520. 
Searight,  Tliomiw  Ii.,  i.  277. 
Searles.  architect,  ii.  2(>0. 
Sears  Building,  lioston,  Ma.ss.,  iii. 

43. 
Searsport,  Me.,  iii.  2f)7. 
Seaside  Park,  Bridgeport,  Conn.. 

ii.lOl. 
Seasons,  ii.  32(i. 

Seasons,  Indian  division  of,  i.  09. 
Seattle,    Washington    State,    iii. 

.511. 
Sebago  Lake,  Me.,  iii.  245. 
Seboois  River,  iii.  208. 
Sccatoguo  Indians,  ii.  9(5. 
"Secession  Ordinance,"  iii.  3fi3. 
Second   Unitarian   Church,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  iii.  48. 
Sedgwick,   Catherine   Maria,   ii. 

242,  257. 
Sedgwick,    Judge    Theodore,   ii. 

257. 
Sedgwick  mansion,  Stockbridge, 

Mass.,  ii.  257. 
Seeconk  River,  iii.  108. 
Seed-growing,  ii.  3(55,  372. 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 

i.  30(5. 
Selkirks,  Canada,  iii.  49.3. 
Sellers,  Captain,  iii.  .393. 
Selma,  Ala.,  iii.  373. 
Seltzer  Spring,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

224. 
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Seminary  Ridgr,  CJcltyslHirp,  Pa., 

Seminary  of  St.  SiiIpiro.Moi.tmil, 
(aiiadfi,  ii.  4:','2.  i:m 

Semii,aryorKt.Tl..Mni.s  Aquinas, 
ht.  Paul,  Minn.,  i.  470. 

Seminole  Indians,  i.  .3(if;,  ;i7(N  3H8 

Senate  ('liatnl.er.  Capitol,  Wash- 
iiiKton,  I).  C,  i.  Vi. 

Sencea  Indians,  ij.  ;5,37 

SenecaLako,  N.  v.,  ii.  ;5.-,4,  ;5(;2. 
.Seneca  oil,  i.  .'j.j.j. 

Seneca  Valley,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .•i02 

Sentinel  liock,  Vosemite  Vallev 
Cai.,  iii.  4.")-4.  "' 

"Sepessinjr,"  i.  2n.^. 

"Sequoia  Tree  Tower,"  i.  :',2. 

Serjeant,  .Tolm,  ii.  '^m 

Setauket,  N.  Y.,  ii.{)f!. 

"Seven  Days' Baltics,"  i.  ns. 

Seven  Yeans'  War,"  ii   ;>,s!) 
Sever,  William  R.,iii,]0. 
Severn  Eiver,  i.  HO. 
Seward,  William  n.,i.2S8-  ii  40 
20;{,  3r,8.  ' 

Seymour,  Horatio,  ii.  ;5i;5. 
Seymour  Narrows,  iii.  4<»!). 
Shackamaxon   Island,   Delaware 
^^  liiver,  i.  105. 

"Shackamaxon,  neutral  land  of" 

i.  155. 
"Shakers,"  ii.  2Jfi,  .3.3fi. 

Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  i.  297. 

Sharp  Mountain,  Pa.,  i.  im  2.34 

Sharp's  Iii  fle  Factory,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  ii.  101. 

Shaw,  Henry,  iii.  .39(J. 

Shaw,H.  W,  i  1.245. 

Shawauagan  Fall,  Canada,  ii.4.55. 

Shawanguuk  Mountain,  N.  Y    i 
2.58.  ■'    ■ 

Shawmut,  iii.  29. 

Shawneetown,Ill.,  iii.  .342, 

Shawomet,  R.  I.,  iii.  105. 

Sheepscot  Ray,  Me.,  iii.  2.54. 

Shcepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  ii.  SO. 

Sheffield,  Mass..  ii.  2()0. 

"Sheffield  Elm,"  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Ma.ss.,  ii.  261. 

Sheffield   Scientific  School.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  ii.  108. 

Shelhurne,  Canada,  iii.  .300. 

Shelburno  Falls,  Mass.,  iii.  177. 


I  Shelley,  Percy  B.,  i.  .340. 
jShelt.r  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii.  MO. 
'  Shelving  Falls,  Liike  (Jeorge,  N 
I      Y.,  ii.  27i>. 

Shelving  Rock,  Lake  (Jeorge.  N 
I      Y.,  ii.279. 
Shenandoah  River,  i.  .38. 
j  Shenandoah  Valley,  i.  12.3. 
I  Sherhrooke,  Canadji,  iii.  .301. 
Slieridan,  General  Philip  J[.    i 
I      :«,.5(!,  12(i:  iii.  141. 
Sherman  FhII,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .347. 
Sherman,  (Jeneral  William  R..  i. 

32,  35(i;  iii..341,  .3(i.3,  .3(i(i,  374. 
Sherman,  John,  i.  405. 
Sherman,  Roger,  ii.  112. 
Sherman,  Wyoming,  iii.  470. 
"Shield,"  the,  i.  1.54. 
Shillaher,  B.  P.,  iii.  228. 
Shinnecock  Hills,  N.  Y.,  ii.  9.'. 
Shinnecock  Indians,  ii.  92. 
Shinnecock  Neck,  N.  Y.,  ii.  92. 
Ship  Harbor,  Canada,  iii.. 301. 
Shipley,  William,  i.1.50. 
Shirley,  plantation,  i.  «il. 
Shockoo  Hill,  Richmond,  Va..  i 

110. 
Shoe  factories,  iii.  70. 
Shohola  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  260. 
Shohola  FalLs,  Pa.,  1.26]. 
"Shohola  (Jlen,"  Pa.,  i.260. 
Shohola  Township,  Pa.,  i.  260 
"Sho-ka-kin,"i.  271. 
Shooters'  Hill,  Alexandria,  Va.,  i. 

41. 
Shoshone  Falls,  Idaho,  iii.  48.3. 
Shoshone  Lake,  Montana,  i.509. 
Shoslionc  River,  iii.  474. 
Shreveport.  La.,  iii.  411. 
Shubenacadie  River,  iii.  .303. 
Siasconset,  Nantucket,  Ma.ss.,  iii. 

152. 
Sibley  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ii 

362. 
Sibley  Cotton  Mill,  Augusta,  Ga.. 

iii.  364. 
Sibley,  Sam,  i.277. 
Sickles,  General  Daniel  E.,i.  131. 
Sidnc.v,  Algernon,  i.  15.3. 
Sidney,  Henry  i.  1.53. 
Siege  of  Richmond,  i.  117,  120. 
Sierra  Blanca,  Col.,  iii.  467. 
Sierra  Madre,  iii.  445. 
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Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.,  iii.  477. 
Sij?ouniey,  Mrs.  Lv'lia  II.,  ii.  ri.*?, 

3!)(;;  iii. 71, 101,  Ki.'.. 
Silliinan,  HiMijaiiiin,  ii.  107,  11:2, 

248. 
Silver  Lake,  Pa.,  i.  2.">. 
SilvermiiiinK,  iii.  478,  479. 
Silver  Spring,  Fia.,  i.  307,  .'Hi. 
Silver  Tliread  Kiver,  Pa.,  i.2."). 
Siincoe,  General  .Tolin  (}.,  ii.  40(i. 
Sininis,  William  Gillniore,  iii.. 'iOO. 
"Siniplieitie's   Defence    Again-st 

Seven-Headed  Policy,"  iii.  100. 
"Singing    JJeacb,"     Manchester, 

Mass.,  iii.  77. 
"Single  Sisters,"  i.2.m 
"Single    Sisters'  House,"    Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  i. 228. 
Sing  Sing  Pris(»n,  N.  Y.,  ii.  14.">. 
Sing  Sing  Village,  N.  V.,  ii.  14.^5. 
SinkingSpring,  Pa.,  i.;>07. 
"Sinuekaas,"ii.  '.lliH. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  i.  477;  iii.  385. 
Sioux  Fails,  South  Dakota,  i.477. 
Sistei-s  Islands,  Lake  George,  N. 

Y,ii.  279. 
"  Sisters  of  the  Congregation   of 

Notre  Dame,"  ii.4:«. 
Sitka,  Alaska,  iii.  501. 
Sitka  Sound,  Alaska,  iii.  .501. 
Six  Nations,  i.  81,  239, 302 ;  i  i.  3.37. 
Skaguay,  Alaska,  iii.  .50<l. 
Skaneateles  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3.57. 
Skauuoghtada,  ii..335. 
'Skeleton  in  Armor,  iii.  138. 
"Skipper  Ireson'a  Ride,"  iii.  73. 
Skowhegau  Falls,  Me.,  iii.  2.51. 
"  Sky-scrapers,"  i.  429. 
SkyTop,  N.Y.,  ii.l70. 
Slaeperigh  Haven,  Sunnyside,  N. 

Y.,  ii.  143. 
Slate  factories,  i.  232. 
Slater,  Samuel,  iii.  114. 
Slaves,  negro,  early  prices  of,  i. 

Sleeping-car,  history  of,  i.  439. 
Sleepy    Hollow  Cemetery,   C'on- 

cord,  Mass.,  iii.  <)8. 
Slide  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  ii.  189. 
SlidingFall,Pa.,  i.  207. 
Sloop  Island,  Lake  George,  N.  Y., 

ii.279. 
Smith,  Apolhis,  ii.  324. 


Smith,  Captain  .Tohn,  i.  4,  G,  .57, 

.59,  m,  07,08,  70,  M:i;  iii.78,  8(i, 

233, 2.54. 
Smith      College,     Northampton. 

Mass.,  iii.  17.3. 
Smitli,  Dr.  William,  i..3mi. 
Smith,  Gerrit,  ii.319. 
Smith,  .Joseph,  iii.  393. 
Smith,Sir  Donald,  iii.  493. 
Smith,  Sophia,  iii.  173. 
"Smith  the  Tory,"  ii.  147. 
Smith      &      Wesson      Company, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  iii.  107. 
Smithson,  James,  i,  25. 
Smithsonian    Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  i.24. 
"Smoky  City,"  i.  32.5. 
"  Smuggler's  Notch,"  Vt.,  ii.  .304. 
Snake  Kiver,  i.  485;  iii.  482. 
"Snow  Arch,"  Mount  Washijii;- 

ton,  N.  H.,iii.211. 
.Snow  Lake,  Canada,  ii.484. 
SnowhoiDid,  iii.  81. 
Soap  Trougli,  Pa.,  i.  25.5. 
"  Society  of  Notre  Dame  de  Mon- 
treal," ii.  427. 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  ii.  171. 
"Society    of    the    First    Baptist 

Church,"  iii.  109. 
Soldiers'  (Cemetery,  Alexandria, 

Va. ,  i.  42. 
Soldiers'     Cemetery,     Hampton, 

Va.,  i.7.5. 
Soldiers'  Home,  Hampton,  Va.,  i. 

75. 
Soldiers'  Home,  ^lilwaukee,  Wis., 

i.403, 
.Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D. 

C,  i.  31. 
Soldiers'   Monument,  Allegheny 

City,  Pa.,  i.. 329. 
Soldiers'      Monument,      Boston, 

Mass.,  iii.  30. 
Soldiers'   Monument,   (Cleveland, 

0.,i.418. 
Soldiers'      Monument,      Detroit, 

Mich.,  i.  4.51. 
Soldiers'  Monument,  Harrishurg, 

Pa.,  i.  287. 
Soldiers'  Monument,   Lancaster, 

Pa.,  i.  282. 
Soldiers'  Monument,  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  ii,  111, 
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Soldiers'   Munuinciit,   Savaiiniih, 

CJa  ,  i.  .'{.'.7. 
Soldiers'  Moiuniieiit,  St.   Augiis- 

tiiii',  Fla.,  i.;{7l. 
Soldiei-s'    Moiiuiaont,  Worcester, 

Mas3.,iii.  118. 
Soldiers'  Monument,  Yoiikers,  N. 

Y.,  ji.i;i(i. 
Soldiers' and  Sailors'  Monument, 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  i.  10!). 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument, 

Providence,  li.  I.,  iii.  111. 
Solon,  Me.,  iii.  248. 
Somes,  Abraham,  iii.  271. 
Somes'  Sound,  Me.,  iii,2()9. 
Soniesvillo,  Mount  Desert  Island, 

Me.,  iii.  271. 
"Song of  thoClam,"ii.81. 
Songo  River,  iii.  245. 
"Sons  of  Freedom,"  iii.  117. 
"Soo,"  i.4r)(). 
Sorel,  Canada,  ii.4r)5. 
Sorel,  Captain,  ii.  455. 
Sorel  River,  ii.  311. 
Souklioi  Channel,  Alaska,  iii.  501. 
Soutli  lienil,  Ind.,  1.425. 
South  IJostou  Bay,  Mass.,  iii.  .'U. 
South   Dome,    Yosemite  Valley, 

Cal ,  iii.  4.").'{. 
South  Hero  Island,  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  N.  Y.,  ii.  308. 
South  Mountain,  Pa.,  i.  224,  231. 
South  Mountain,  Md.,  battle  of,  1. 

40. 
South  Park,  Col.,  iii.  408. 
South  Platte  River,  iii.  4()1. 
South    Saskatchewan  River,   iii. 

486. 
South  West  Harbor,  Mount  Desert 

Island,  Me.,  iii.  273. 
South  Windsor,  Conn.,  iii.  KiO. 
"Southern  Cassadaga,"  i.  378. 
Southey,  Robert,  iii.  128. 
Spanish  P.ay,  iii.  308. 
Spanish  Fort,  Georgia,  iii.  37(i. 
Sparks,  Jared,  i.  50;  iii.  01. 
Sparlansburg,  S.  C,  iii.  .3()1. 
Spectacle  Island,  Boston  Harbor, 

Mass.,  iii.  33. 
"Speedwell,"the,  iii.  7. 
Spencer,  Mass.,  iii.  170. 
Spencer  Mountain,  Me.,  iii.  248. 
"  Sphinx  iuCoucord,"  iii.  68. 


Spiritualists'  .Vssembly,  i.  .378. 
Sj>lendid      geyser,      Yellow.stone 

i'ark,  i.  503. 
Split  Rock  Mountain,  X.  Y.,  ii. 

299. 
"Split     Rock,"     St.     Lawrence 

Kiver,  ii.  419. 
Spokane,  Washington  State,   iii. 

481. 
Spokane  River,  iii.  481. 
Spray  River,  iii.  489. 
Spring  drove  Cemetery,  Cincin- 
nati, <).,  iii.  3'>.'S. 
Springfield,  III.,  i.  410. 
.Springfield,  Muss.,  iii.  166. 
.Spuyteu  Duyvel  Creek,  N.  Y.,ii. 

58. 
Squam  Lake,  N.  H.,  iii.  195. 
Squam  River,  iii.  93. 
S(iuantum,  Boston  Harbor,  Ma.ss., 

iii.  29. 
Squantum,  Indian  chief,  iii.  29. 
"Squirrel,"  the, iii.  .302. 
Staaten  Bay,  Mass  ,  iii.  19. 
Staaten  Hoeck,  Mass.,  iii.  19. 
Stacy,  Mahlon,  i.211. 
Stadacona,  ii.  425, 458. 
"Staked  Plain,"  iii. 411. 
Stalactite      Cave,      Yellowstone 

Park,  i.  489. 
Stamford,  Conn.,  ii.  99. 
Standard  Oil  Building,  New  York 

City,  ii.  30. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  i.  332,  339, 

417. 
"Standing  Stone,"  i.  .305. 
Standish,  Captain  Miles,  iii.  12, 

17. 
Stanford,  Mrs.  Loland,  iii.  515. 
I  Stapli'ton,  L.  I.,  ii.  17. 
!  Star  Island,  Isles  of  Shoals,  iii. 
i      234. 
"  Star  of  the  West,"  the,  i.  .351. 
"Star-spangled  Banner,"  i. 40,  92, 

95,  169;  iii.  520. 
I  Stark,  Colonel  John,  ii.  300. 
I  Starucca  Hags,  i.  260. 
State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn.,  iii. 
I      162. 

'  State  Capitol,   Denver,    Col.,    iii. 
i      462. 
State       Department       Building, 
I      Washington,  D.  C,  i.  22. 
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State    Diiiiii;;     lliill,     Ex((;iitiv<! 

Mansion,  Wiihliinjjttoii,  1).  C,  i. 

20. 
State   House,   Boston,   Mass.,  iii. 

37. 
State  House,  CoUuubia,  S.  (!.,  iii. 

3(»;{. 
State  House,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  i. 

Kil. 
State   House,    Trenton,    X.  J.,  i. 

o  1 2, 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utiea,  N. 

Y.,  ii.:M3. 
State    Normal   <-ollcge,   Strouds- 

))urf{,  Pa.,  i.  252. 
State  of  Deseret,  iii.  475. 
State  Street,  Albany,   N.    Y.,   ii. 

208. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  ii.Ki. 
"State  KiKhts,"  i.  3r)0. 
"Steamboat"      geyser,     Yellow- 
stone Park,  i.  '192. 
Steinways,  tomb  of.  Greenwood 

Cemcterv,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

77. 
Stepben,  George,  iii.  4i)l. 
Stephens    Passage,    Alaska,    iii. 

502. 
Stephenson,  David,  i,  309. 
Stephenson,  Itobert,  ii.  431. 
Steuben,  Barou  Friedrieb,  ii.  148, 

171. 
Steubenville,  O.,  i.  402. 
"Stevens  Battery,"  ii.  14. 
"Stevens (Castle,"  Hoboken,  N.  J., 

ii.  13. 
Stevens,  Edwin  A.,  ii,  1.3. 
Stevens,  General  Isaac  I.,  i.  103. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  ii,  13. 
Stevens,  Jolui,  i.  20(5. 
Stevens,  Robert  L.,  i.20(i, 
Stevens,  Tbaddeus,  i.283;  iii.  181. 
Stewart,  Admiral  Charles,  i.  203. 
Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  ii.  37,  47, 

93. 
"Stewart's     Store,"    New    York 

City,  ii.  37. 
"  Stewart's  Up-town  Store,"  New 

York  City,  ii.  41. 
Stillwater,  N.Y.,ii.  21(i. 
Stock   Exchange  Building,  New 

York  City,  ii.  31. 


"Stockade  Pris(»n,"  iii.  370. 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  ii.  251. 
I  "  Stockbridgo   Bowl,"   Muss.,    ii. 
!      2^i'2. 

Stockbridge  Indians,  ii.  255. 
I  Stockton,  Cal.,  iii.  447. 
I  Stockton,     Commodore      Kobert 
F.,  i.  20«. 

Stockton,  Richard,  i.  215. 

Stoddart,  Solomon,  iii.  172. 

Stone,  Lucv,  iii.  170. 
I  "Stone  coal,''  i  2.34. 
I  Stonington,  Conn.,  ii.  117. 

Stony  Pcdnt,  N.  Y.,ii.  117. 

Storm  King  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  ii. 
1()1. 

Storrs,  Dr.  Richard  Salter,  ii.  75. 
1  Story,  William  W.,  iii.  75,  520. 
["Stourbridge  Lion,"  i.  269. 
I  Stoves,  i.  223. 

Stowe,   Harriet    Beecher,    i.  78, 
381  ;  ii.  259  ;  iii.  78,  1(55,  247. 

Stowe,  Rev.  Calvin,  ii.  2(53. 

Strait  of  Barra,  Canada,  iii.  307. 

Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  Canada,  ii. 
511. 

Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  iii.  510. 

Strait  of  Mackinac,  i.  453. 

Straits  of  Florida,  i.  .394. 

Straitsmoutli    Island,  Mass.,   iii. 
92. 

Stranahan,  James,  ii.  79. 

Stratford,  Conn.,  ii.  102. 

Stratford  Point,  Conn.,  ii.  102. 

Stratton,  Charles S.,  ii.  102. 

Strawberry  Hill,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  iii.  520. 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  ii.  31(5. 

Streight,  Colonel  A.  D.,  i.ll4. 

Stroud,  Jacob,  i.  252. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  i.  252. 

Stryker,  General,  ii.  194. 

Stuart,  General  James  E.  B.,  i. 
102,  115. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  iii.  37,  105. 

Stuyvesani,  Peter,  ii,  7,  40,  58, 
173. 

Stuyvesant   Landing,    N.  Y.,   ii. 
197. 

Sutherland  Falls  (Juarry, Proctor, 
Vt.,  ii.  300.     . 

Subway,  Boston,  Mass.,  iii.  37. 

Succotash,  iii.  109, 
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Suckiaiif,',  iii.  IHl. 
Sudbury,  Miias.,iii.  .')!. 
Su»l!)ury  River,  iii. .'»!,  (57. 
Siiflblk,  Vii.,  i.  78. 
SuKiir  Hill,  N.  H.,  iii.liK). 
Suuiir  Loaf  Hill,  Lake  IJcorge,  N. 

Y.,  ii.2Hi). 
Hupir  Loaf  Momitaiii,  >[!iss.,  iii. 

170. 
Su^ar  Loaf  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

l.-)!,  1.^)8. 
Sugar  Notch.  Pa.,  i.  2.3.1.  23« 
Sugar  Kiver,  iii.  180. 
Suisun  Bav.Cal..  iii.  .114. 
Sullivan's  Island,  S.  (;..  i.  3.10. 
Sulphur   Mountain,    Canada,  iii. 

490. 


Sydney,     Capo     Breton     Island, 

Canada,  iii.  308. 
"Sylvan  (lorge,"  Watkins  Glen, 

N.  Y.,ii.. 3(5.1. 
"  Sylvania  Socii-ty,"  i.  2(5.3. 
Synunes.  .lohn  Cloves,  iii.  ,330. 
"Synunes'  Purchase."  iii.  331. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  ii.,  ."15.1. 
Syracuse   University,  N.   Y.,  ii. 

357. 

Tabi.k  Hock,  Niagara  Falls,  ii. 

390. 
Table  Rock.  N.  II,  111.18,1. 
Tacoma,   Washington   State,  iii. 

511. 
Tacoma  Falls,  Me.,  iii.  251. 


"Summer  School  of  Philosophy,"  ,  Ta<:ony  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  19(5. 


ii.  373. 
Sulpician  Order,  ii.  432. 
"Summit  City,"  i.  40(5. 
Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  i.  231. 
Summit  Station,  ('al.,  iii.  479. 
Summerside,      Prince      Edward 

Island,  iii.  301. 
Sumner,  Cimrles,  iii.  59,  (52. 
Suiibury,  Pa  .  i.  299. 
Sunflower  River,  iii.  407. 
Suunyside,  N.  Y.,ii.  142. 
"Sunset  Route,"  iii.  428. 
Superior  City.  Minnesota,  i.  4G0. 
•'Suppawn  bell,"  ii.210. 
"  Susan  Constant,"  i.  4. 


Tadousac,  Canada,  ii.  490,  495. 
Taghanic  Fall,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3(50. 
Tahawus,  ii.  237. 
Taku  Inlet,  Alaska,  iii.  502. 
"Tales  of  a  Wayside  lun,"  iii.  51. 
Talladega,  Alabama,  iii.  3(>8. 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  i.  390. 
Tallahassee,  Indian  chief,  i.  389. 
Tallahatchie  River,  iii.  407. 
Tallapoosa  River,  iii.  371. 
Tamauend,  Indian  chief,  i.  154, 

195. 
Tammany  Hall,  New  York  City, 

ii.41. 
Tammany,  Indian  chief,  ii.  41. 


Susquehanna  River,  i.  7,  80,  23(5,  i  Tammany  Society,  i.  195;  ii.  41. 

237,  284.  I  Tampa,  Fla.,  i.  392. 

Sutro    Heights,    Sau    Fraiici-sco, ;  Tampa  Inn,  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  i. 

Cal.,  iii.  520.  393. 

Sutro  Tunnel,  Virginia  City,  No-   Taney,  Roger  B.,  i.  87,  292. 

vada,  iii.  478.  Taokanink,  i.  19(5. 

Sutter,     Colonel    .John    A.,    iii.   Tappan  Village,  N.  Y.,  ii.  140. 


514. 

Suwanee  River,  i.  3.18,  390. 
"  Swamp  Angel,"  i.  212,  352. 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  iii.  72. 
Swannanoa  River,  iii.  3.1.1. 
Swatara  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  285. 
Swedes'    Church    of    the    Holy 

Trinity,   Wilmington,   Del.,   i. 

150. 
Swedish  West  India  Company,  i. 

146. 
Sweetwater  Dam,  Cal.,  iii.  441. 
"Switchback,"Pa.,  i.  234. 


Tappan  Zee,  N.  Y.,  ii.  138. 
Taquetock,  i.  69. 
Tar,  i.  347. 

"Tar-heels,"  i.  347,  3.14. 
Tar  River,  i.  347. 
Tarratine  Indians,  iii.  2(50. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  ii.  140. 
Tatamy,  Moses  Fondii,  i.  248. 
"Tat'sGap,"  Pa.,  i.248. 
Taunton,  Mass.,  iii.  121. 
Taunton  Great  River,  iii.  120. 
Taylor.  General  Zachary,  i.279; 
iii.  337. 
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Tuylor,  Bayard,  i.   271,  uDT;    ii. 

4!)!i;  iii.  ;510. 
Tea  Island,  Lake  Guorgo,  N.  Y., 

ii.  279. 
Teacli,  Captain,  ])irato,  iii.  2.'{."). 
"Tear  of  tbo  Clouds,"  N.  Y.,  ii. 

236,  273. 
Teciunseh,  Indian  ciiief,  i.  40H. 
"Tecuniseh,"  tlio,  iii.  37(>. 
TecdyuscunK,  i.  224,  230. 
TelcKraph   Hill,   Suu    Francisco, 

Cal.,  iii.  517. 
Telkr's  Point,  N.  Y.,  ii.  146. 
Teniplo  Block,    Salt  Lake  City, 

Utali,  iii.  476. 
Temple,  Charlotte,  ii.  29. 
Teniplo    Einanu-El,    New   York 

City,  ii.  52. 
"Temple  of  the  Sun,"  iii.  410. 
Tenava  Canon,  Yosemito  Valley, 

Cal.,  iii.  4.53. 
Tennessee  lliver,  iii.  343. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  i.  272. 
Ten   Pound    Island,   Gloucester, 

Mass.,  iii.  87. 
Tenuent,  Kev.  William,  i.  197. 
Tensas  River,  iii.  376. 
Tent  on  the  Beach,  iii.  227. 
"Terminal  Moraine,  i.  242. 
Terra  Marix,  i.  84. 
Terrapin  Rocks,  Niagara  Falls,  ii. 

390. 
Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  i.  409. 
Terry,  General  Alfred  H.,  i.  348. 
Texas  State   University,  Austin, 

Texas,  iii.  431. 
Thames  River,  ii.  11.5. 
Thanksgiving  Festival  Dav,  iii. 

16. 
Thatcher,  Anthony,  iii.  92. 
Thatcher's    Island,     Cape    Ann, 

Mass.,  iii.  86,  92. 
Thaxter,  Celia,  iii.  233. 
Thayeudauegu,  Indian  chief,  ii. 

340. 
"The  Christian   or   Purple  and 

Royal  Democracy,"  iii,  208. 
"  The  Culprit  Fay,"  ii.  165. 
The  Deer-Slayer,  i.297. 
The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  ii.  255. 
"  The  Great  Divide,"  iii.  491. 
"The  Hat,"  Canada,  iii.  486. 
"The  Hours,"  picture,  iii.  111. 


The  Kansas  Kmi'jranfs,  iii.  3.S8. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  i.  270. 

The  Problem,  ii.  464. 

r/ie-S^H/,  ii.  i:{7, 171. 

The  School  Iio!i,\n.'i:Q. 

"  ThoSkeletoii  in  Armor,"  iii.  122. 

"  The  Thunder  of  Waters,"  ii.  379. 

The  Wayside  Inn,  iii.  229,  262. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World,  W.loi). 

'•  The  Woman  of  the  Wilderness," 
I      i.  183. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  iii.  90. 

"Theological  Seminary,"    Beth- 
j      lehem.  Pa.,  i.  228. 
i  "  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres," 
I      iii.  331. 

"  Tiiermopylaj  of  New  England," 
ii.  24.5. 
!  Thickety  Mountain,  S. C,  iii.. 361. 
j  Thimble  Islands,  Conn.,  ii.  113. 
i  Thomas,  David,  i.  232. 
I  Thomas,  General  George  H.,  iii. 
I      342. 

Thomas,     General      George    II., 
i      statue  of,  i.  30. 

Thomaston,  Me.,  iii.  266. 

Thompson   Canyon,   British   Co- 
lumbia, iii.  494. 

Thompson  Island,    Boston  Har- 
bor, Mass.,  iii.  33. 

Thompson,  Launt,  ii.  246. 

Thompson  River,  iii.  494. 

Thompsonville,  Conn.,  iii.  166. 

Thomson,  Charles,  i.  180. 

Thomson,  James,  ii.  326. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.,  ii.  403,  437; 
iii.  18,  22,  .50,  62,  (i8,  19(5,  521. 

Thorn  Mountain,  N.  IL,  iii.  213. 

Thoronghfare  Gap,  Va.,  i.  103. 

"Thousand  Islands,"  ii.  411. 

Thousand  Island  Park,  ii.  414. 

Three  Brothers,  Yosemite  Valley, 
Cal.,  iii.  4.52. 

"  Three  Forks,"  iii.  383,  480. 

Three  Rivers,  Canada,  ii.  45.5. 

"Three  Sisters,"   Niagara  Falls, 
ii.  391. 

"Three  Sisters,"  Canada,  ii.  415. 

"Three Turks'  Heads,"  iii.  86. 

Throgg's  Neok,  N.  Y..  ii.  6.5,  94. 

"  Thud "      Geyser,     Yellowstone 
Park,  i.  495. 

Thunder  Bay,  i.  455. 
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Thunder  Capo,  i.  i'yn. 

Tluiiider  Moiintiiiii,  N.  Y.,  ii.  14.S. 

Tliiii)(lml)olt  Kivir,  i.  ,'^57. 

Thunderbolt  Shell  Koiid,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  i.  3.'57. 

Tia  Juana,  Mexico,  iii.  441. 

Ticknor,  George,  ii.  5;  iii.  181. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  ii.  '^91. 

Ticondcroga  (Jreek,  N.  Y.,  ii.!i8.j. 

"Tidewater  Iudian.s,"  i.  Kl. 

Tiffany's,  New  York  City,  ii.  41. 

Tildcn,Sainn("l  .7.,  ii.107. 

Timber,  i.347. 

Tin  Mountain,  N.  II.,  iii.  213. 

Tippecanoe  River,  i.  407. 

Tip  Top  House,  Mount  Washing- 
ton, N.  H..  iii.  2(Xi. 

Titusvilie,  Fla.,  i.  37H. 

Titusville,  Pa.,  i.;};j|,  :i:H). 

Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  ii.  182. 

Tobacco,  i.  11,"),  34.'). 

Tobacco    Exchange,    liicliniond, 
Va.,  i.  115. 

Tobacco,  use  of  as  medium  of  ex- 
change, i.71. 

Tobique  River,  iii.  280. 

Tohick-hanne,  i.222. 

Tohickon  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  222. 

Tohopekaliga,    Indian    chief,    i. 
387,  389. 

Toledo,  O.,  i.  424. 

Toledo  Blade,  i.  424. 

"Tom  Quick,"  i.  2.56. 

"Tom  the  Tinker,"  i.  29.3. 

"Tom    Kedgewick"     River,    ii, 
503. 

Tombigbee  River,  iii.  274. 

Tombs  City   Prison,  New  York 
City,  ii.  38. 

Tomoka  River,  i.  377. 

Tomi)kin.s,  Daniel  D.,  ii.  10. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  iii.  387. 

Toronto,  Canada,  ii.  40(5. 

Toronto  (Hobe,  ii.  407. 

Torpedo  Station,  Newi)ort,  R.  I., 
iii.  138, 

"Torwen-Dori),"  ii.  140. 

"Totem  poles,"  iii.  501. 

Touro,  Judah,  iii.  137. 

Touro  Park,  Newport,  R.  I.,  iii. 
137. 

Tower  Building,  New  York  City, 
ii.  30. 


Tower  Creek,  Yellowstone  Park, 

i.485. 
Tower  ( Jrove  Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

iii.  39t>. 
"Tower  of    Yictory,"  Newl)urg, 

N.  Y.,  ii.  171. 
Tower  Rock,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y., 

ii.  3(J0. 
Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I., 

iii.  1.38. 
Trappists,  ii.  443. 
Travis,  Colonel,  iii.  432. 
Tread  well,  John,  iii.  .503. 
Treadwell    gold    mine,    Douglas 

Island,  Alaska,  iii.  .502. 
"Treason  Hill,"  ii.  147. 
"Treason  House,"  ii.  147. 
Treasury  Ruilding,  Washington, 

D.  C,  1.  22. 
"Treaty  Kim,"  i.  15.5. 
Tredegar     Iron     Works,     Rich- 
mond, Va.,  i.  114. 
Tremont   Street,    lioston,   Mass., 

iii.  41 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass., 

iii.  40. 
Trempealeau  Island,  Wisconsin, 

i.  407. 
Trent,  William,  i.  212. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  i.  211. 
Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  ii.  .34.5. 
"Trenton  gravel,"  i.  208. 
Tribune  Building,  New  York  City, 

ii.  34. 
,  "Tri-mountain,"  iii.  30. 
Trinidad,  Col.,  iii.  4,58. 
I  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City, 
I      ii.  28. 

Trinity  Church  Cemetery.  Wash- 
ington Heights.  N.  Y.,  ii.  (iO. 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C, 

iii.  .302. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 

iii.  101. 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church, Boston, 

Mass.,  iii.  48. 
"Trinity  Height,"  iii.  208. 
Trinity  River,  iii.  430. 
Triphammer     Fall,     N.    Y.,     ii. 

3()0. 
"  Tri-States  Corner,"  i.  257,  2.58. 
"Tri -States  Rock,"  i.  288. 
Trols  Pistoles,  Canada,  ii.  508. 
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Trollopo,  Anthony,  ii.  377,  'M',i; 

iii.'JOt-'. 
"Tntmbone  clioir,"  i.  -^2r*. 
Tmy.N.  Y.,  ii.'JU. 
Tnmkeo  liivcr,  iii.  477. 
Tntiiihiill,  .Joiiatlian,  ii.  1)7. 
Truro,  ('aiiiKlu,  iii.  'M'i. 
Truro,  Mass.,  iii.  21. 
"Trutliful  James,"  iii.  44H. 
"Tsclioop  of  the  Mohicaus,"    i. 

22}). 
Tselicu  river,  iii.  359. 
THelica,'\\\.  3(50. 
"Tsonnundawaonos,"  ii.  3.'W. 
Tucliahoo  Valley,  Pa  ,  i.  ."JOS. 
Tuckerman's      Uavinc,     Mount 

VVaalnugtoii,  N.  II..  iii.  211. 
Tucson,  Arizona,  iii.  43."). 
Tujialoo  Kivcr,  iii.  3(i4. 
Tulauo  University,  New  Orleans, 

La.,  iii.  418. 
Tupper  Lakes,  N.  Y.,  ii.  323,  .32."). 
Turkey  Bend,  Va.,  i.  (U. 
"Turkey  bends,"  i.  385. 
Turkey  Mountain,  Pa.,  i.  303. 
Turpentine,  i.  347. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  iii.  3(H). 
Tus(!aloo3a,     Indian     chief,     iii. 

309. 
Tuscaloosa  River,  iii.  .309. 
Tuscarawas  River,  i.  402. 
Tnscarora  Gap,  Pa.,  i.  302. 
Tuscarora  Indians,  i.  302,  303;  ii. 

337. 
Tuscarora  Mountain,  Pa.,  i.  302. 
Tu.skegee,  Ala.,  iii.  370. 
Tu.sket  Islands,  Canada,  iii.  300. 
Tnsket  River,  iii.  3m). 
Tusten,  Colonel,  i.  2()1. 
Tuttletown,Cal.,  iii.  448. 
Tuxedo  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii.  1.34. 
Twain,  Mark,  iii.  103,  448. 
"Tweed  Ring,"  ii.3.5. 
"Twin  Cities,"  1.408. 
"Two-Ocean  Pond,"  i.  509. 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  iii.  440, 

510. 
Tybee  Roads,  Ga.,  i.  356. 
Tyler,  .John,  i.  115. 
Tyler-Davidsou    Fountain,   Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  iii.  332. 
Tvndall,  Prof.  John,  ii.  382. 
Tyioue,  Pa.,  i.  308. 


U VACA  MotTVTAiN.s.  N.C.,  iii.  .3.54. 

Unciis,  Indian  chief,  i.  230;  ii. 
113;  iii.  102. 

IJneatina,  Mass.,  iii.  145. 

(hide  liKtnns,  iii.  .3(iO. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  \i.  71;  iii.  78, 
247. 

"UnderKround  Railroad,"  i.  285. 

Undine's  Veil,  Cascade  Monn- 
taiiis,  iii.  484. 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  ii.  .33.5. 

"  Union  Line,"  i.  20<). 

Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Coni- 
panv's  Works,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  ii.  101. 

"  United  Nieu  Nederhmdls  Com- 
pany," ii.  199. 

Union  Pacific  Railway,  iii.  400. 

Union  Square,  New  York  City,  ii. 
41. 

Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  iii. 
397. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111., 
1.4.30. 

Union  Trust  Building,  New  York 
City,  ii.  31. 

"United  Society  of  Believers  iu 
Christ's  Second  Appearing,"  ii. 
190. 

United  States  Armory,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  iii.  107. 

United  States  Uotel,  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  ii.  221. 

United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  i.  1(59. 

United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  i.  87. 

United  States  oil  well,  i.  337. 

United  States  Spring,  Saratoga, 
N,  Y.,  ii.  224. 

United  States  Treasury,  New 
York  City,  ii.  31. 

United  Verde  Copper  Mines,  Ari- 
zona, iii.  4(50. 

University  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  iii.  02. 

University  Hill,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
ii.  3.57. 

University  of  Alabama,  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabaiua,  iii.  .3(59. 

Uuiversity  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  iii.  515. 
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Uiiiversitv  of  Cliicii(jto,  Cliicugi», 
III.,  i.  1:1.-). 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Col.,  iii.  KM. 

Uiiivei-sity  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentu(;ky,  iii.  li'M). 

University  of  Micliigun,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mieli..  i.  4.Vi. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  i.  470. 

University  of  New  iJrunswiek, 
Cana^la,  iii.  287. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C..  iii.  .'{(ii. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i.  171. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  iii.  3.'>2. 

University  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
ii.  407,  408. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burling- 
ton, Vt,  ii.  :i02. 

University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  i.  121. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  i.  4()4. 

University  Press,  Cambridge 
Ma8,s.,  iii.  fiO. 

Upland,  i.  iriiJ. 

Upper  A  usable  Lake,  NY..  ii.lJll. 

Upper  Firehole  Basin,  Yellow- 
stone Park,  ii.  4!>7. 

Upper  Sarauac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  ii. 
323. 

Upsalquitch  Kiver,  ii.  503. 

Urauliuo  Convent,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, ii.  473. 

Utah  Lake,  iii.  474. 

UtoPass,  Col.,  iii.  4()(). 

Utica,  N.  Y.,ii.  .^43. 

Utter's  Peak,  Pa.,  i.  25,-). 

Vale  ok  Tempk,  N.  Y.,  ii.  Ki."). 
Vale  of  Wyoming,  Pa.,  i.  23(). 
Valeur  Lsland,  Lake  Champlaiu, 

N.  Y.,  ii.  308. 
Vallejo,  Cal.,  iii.  514. 
Valley  Creek,  Pa.,  i.  281. 
Valley  Falls,  K.  I.,  iii.  114. 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  i.  187. 
"  Valley  of  Virginia,"  i.  .38,  123. 
Van  Buteu,  Martin,  i.  Ii);  ii.  l!)t, 

198. 


Van  Corlaor,  A  rent,  ii.  33.'>. 

Van  Cortlandt  P.irk,(Jrfuter  New 

York,  ii.  (i3. 
Van  Cortland ts,  tlie,  ii.  f{.3. 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  iii. 

4!»7. 
Vancouver,  Captain   (Jeorge,  iii. 

4{»8,  .501,  510. 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Colum- 
bia, iii.  4i>8. 
Van  I)am,  liambout,  ii.  1.3!). 
Vanderbilt,    (Jomniodoro    Corne- 
lius, ii.  17,  51 ;  iii.  341. 
Vanderbilt,  George,  iii.  3.57. 
Vanderbilt  University,   Ky.,  iii. 

311. 
Vanderbilt,  William  IL,  ii.   17, 

51. 
Vanderbilt.  William  K  .  ii.  .52. 
Vander<lonck,  patroon,  ii.  13(>. 
Vanderheyden,  Derick,  ii.  214. 
Vauderheydcn,  Jacob,  ii.  208. 
"  Vanderheyden  Palace,"  All)any, 

N.  v.,  ii.  208. 
Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony,  i.  03. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  A.,  ii.  194. 
Van  Kensselaer,   Colonel   Henry 

K.,  ii.  194. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Oeneral  Stej)hen, 

ii.  201, 21.5. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Killian,  ii.  198. 
Van  Rensselaer  mansion,  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  ii.  207. 
Van  Schaick's  Island,  N.  Y.,  ii. 

21.5. 
Van  Tassel,  Baltus,  ii.  142. 
Van  Tassel,  Jacob,  ii.  142. 
Van  Tas.sel,  Katrina,  ii.  144. 
Van  Wart.  Isaac,  ii.  142. 
Varenncs,  Canada,  ii.  4.54. 
Varimi,  plantation,  i..59. 
Vas.sar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 

Y.,ii.l7(5. 
Vas.sar,  Matthew,  ii.  .39,  17(>. 
Vauban,  Sebastieu  le  P.,  iii.  311. 
Vaughan,  Samuel,  i.  48. 
Vernal    Fall,    Yosemite    Valley, 

Cal.,  iii.  4,54. 
Vernon,  Admiral  Edward,  i.  43. 
Verplanck  House,  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 

ii.  171. 
Verplanck,  Philip,  ii.  148. 
Verplauck's  Point,  N.  Y.,  ii.  147. 
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"  V(!rts]SIoiits,"  ii.-J!>3. 
Vi'stil)uU!,  Muiiiuriiil   Hull,  Ciim- 

l)ri(lK«'.  Muss.,  iii.  ()*J. 
Vi'ta  I'lisH,  Col.,  iii.  1()7. 
Vi(:liHl)ur>f,  Miss.,  iii.  lOH. 
Victoriii  Tul)uliir   Mri(lj,'t',   Mon- 

trt-al,  C'aiiiidu,  ii.  4:^1. 
Victoria  SkiitiiiK  Kink,  Montreal, 

Canada,  ii.  44U. 
Victoria  Tower,  Ottawa,  Canatia, 

ii.  4r):{. 
"  Vigilance  (Jonunittccs,"  iii.  517. 
Villanl,  Jlenry,  iii. 4^0. 
"Villo  Marie   dc    Montreal,"  ii. 

428. 
"  Ville  Marie,"  Montreal,  Canatla, 

ii.  4.'i4. 
Vimont,  Fatlier,  ii.  42!). 
Vinalhaveu  Island,  Mo.,  iii.  2<>(). 
Vineyard  Haven,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Mass.,  iii.  147. 
Vineyard  Hound,  Mass.,  iii.  1 13. 
"Virginia,"  the,  iii.  255. 
Virj^inia  City,  Nevada,  iii.  478. 
"  Virjjinia  Company,"  i,  4,  5. 
VirKin's  Tears,  Yosemite  Valley, 

Cal..  iii.  452. 
Vis  Kill,  N.  Y.,  ii.  (59. 
"Vixen"    Geyser,    Yellowstouc 

Park,  i,  4S)3. 
Voltaire,   Frauyois-Marie  A.,   ii. 

474. 
"  Volunteer  of  18()1,"  iii.  (i5. 
Volusia,  Fla.,  i.  38(5. 
Von  Corlear,  Anthony,  ii.  .')8. 
Von  Humboldt,  Baron  Karl  VV., 

1.14. 
Vcni  Klcek.  Baltus,  ii.  175. 
"  Vulture,"  the,  ii.  14(),  15<J. 

WAAL-no(iT,  ii.  72. 

Walmsh  River,  i.  4()});  iii.  342. 

Wabasha,  Minn.,  i.  4(i7. 

Wade,  Jenn.y,  i.  13(i. 

Wade  Park,"  Cleveland,  <).,  i.  420. 

Wahsateh  Mountains,  Utah,  iii. 

475. 
Waliuusonacock,  Indian  chief,  i. 

57. 
Wakulla  Sprinft,  Fla.,  i.  3JK). 
Waldeu  Pond,  Concord,  Mass.,  iii. 

(!8. 
Waldo,  Samuel,  iii.  2Gti. 


Waldorf- .Vstoria  Hotel,  Sv.w  York 

City,  ii.  4t>. 
"  \Vaiink-|iaiieek,"  i.  2<i7. 
Walker,    Admiral   llovenden,  ii. 

478;  iii.  30«). 
"WaikiuK  skeleton,"  ii.  2()(>. 
Wall  Street.  New  York  Cily,  ii.  31. 
Wallabont,  lU'ooklyn,  N.  Y..  ii.72. 
Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  N. 

Y.,ii.73. 
Wallace,  (leneral  Ia'w,  iii.  459. 
Wallenpaupeek  Creek,  Pa.,  i.2(>(». 
Wallfaee  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  ii.237. 
WallinKford,Conn.,  ii.  HI. 
Wallkill  Kiver,  ii.  17(). 
Walloons,  ii.  72. 
"Walls  of  Corn,"  iii.  ;«I0. 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

i.  101. 
Walnut  Hills,   Vicksburg,  Miss., 

iii.  408. 
Walpaok  Bend,  Pa.,  i.  253. 
Walter,  Thomas  IJ.,  i.  14,  1()7. 
Walters,  Henry,  i.  92. 
Waltham,  Mass.,  iii.  (il. 
Wampanoa;;  Indians,  iii.  124. 
Wainsutta  muslins,  iii.  140. 
Wanauiaker,  John,  ii.41. 
Wapanachki,  i.  15(i. 
Wap-o-wauK  Kiver,  ii.  103. 
Wapta  Kiver,  iii.  491. 
War  College,  Newport,  K.  I.,  iii. 

138. 
War  Department  Building,  Wash- 
ington, I).  ('.,  i.  22. 
Ware,  Mass.,  iii.  119. 
Ware  Kiver,  iii.  119. 
Warham,  .John,  iii.  l(i(j. 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  ii.315; 

iii.  443. 
Warner,  Susan,  ii.  15(i. 
Warren,  Admiral  John  B.,  iii. 312, 

314. 
Warren,  Dr.  .Toseph,  iii.  42,  57. 
Warren,  Lavinia,  ii.  102. 
Warren,  K,  I.,  iii.  12.3. 
Warrcnton,  Va.,  i.  124. 
Warrior  Ridge,  Pa.,  i.  30<i. 
"  Warrior's  Path,"  i.  232. 
Wash  Tubs,  geysers,  Yellowstone 

Park,  i.  .501. 
Washburn  &  Moen  Wire  Work.s, 

Worchestcr,  Mass.,  iii.  118. 
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WaHhl)iirii  Ohsrivatory,  Madison, 

Wis.,  i.  I(i». 
WaHliliurnc,  (ladwiilatlcr  ('..  iii. 

'J»({. 
WashlMirnc,  Kliliii  II.,  iii.aKi. 
WaslihiiiiK!,  Isriicl,  iii.'^iHi. 
WaHli'iiJKlKii    Ai|iU'diict,   I>.  ('.,  i. 

41. 
Wasliiiifitdii,  Aiiuiistinc,  i.  i;{,  ."lO. 
Washington,  Hooker  T.,  iii.  ;t71. 
Wasiiiugton    Hridjjo,    N.   Y..    ii. 

m. 

Wiwhinpton  Huildin);,  Now  York 
City,  ii.  'Jfi. 

\Vasliin>?ton.  Ruslirod,  i.  ll{. 

WiusiiinKton  ( ViitiMinial  Memorial 
Arch.  New  York  City,  ii.  41. 

Washington,  1).  C.  i.  K. 

"WashinKton  Klni,"  Cainhridp'. 
Mass.,  iii.  HS. 

Washington,  (JeorKe,  i.  .'?(),  I'J,  4;{, 
44,  .")■"),  H7,  H!),  Ill,  !(;;>,  17H,  IHl, 
213,  •27(5,  2Jh.',  ;i'Jl,  :}->2  ;  ii.  !.■>,  22, 
2"),  2!).  :i2,  3(i,  41.  !)7,  i;57,  1.")$), 
170;  iii.  .'{(i,  ,")S.  filJ,  1.")!). 

Washington  HeijjJits.  N.  Y..  ii.fiO. 

Wasiiin{iton,  Lawrenro.  i.  43.  4r>. 

WasliinKtoii,  Martha,  i.4r),  48. 

Washington  Monument,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C..  i.  .32. 

Wasliington.  Pa.,  i.  :«3. 

Washington  Park.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
ii.  207. 

Wnshiiigton  Ponf,  i.  34, 

Washington  relies,  i.  4f>. 

Wasliington  Square,  New  York 
City,  ii.  44. 

Washington  Square,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  i.  KiO. 

Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
iii.  41. 

Wiushington  University,  Mo.,  iii. 
39(5. 

Wa.shington's  Farewell  Address, 
i.  48. 

Washita  River,  iii.  400. 

Watch  Hill  Point,  R.  I.,  ii.  118, 

"  Watch  House,"  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  iii.  1.1. 

Waterbury  River,  ii.  .304. 

"  Water  cures,"  ii.  .3«7. 

Waterford,  N.  Y.,  ii.  214. 

Waterford,  R.  I.,  iii.  117. 


Watcrvillo,  Mo.,  iii.2r.l. 

Watervliet  Arsenal.  N.  Y..  ii.214. 

Watkins  (Slen,  N.  Y.,  ii.  3(!2.  .3<!4. 

Watu|>i)a  Lakes,  Fall  River,  Mass.. 
iii.  12H. 

Waukawan  liake,  \.  H..  iii.  iur>. 

Waverley.  Camida,  iii.  30.3. 

"  Wawona."  tree,  iii.  4.">0. 

Waycro.s8,  Georgia,  i.3ri7. 

Wavne,  (luncral  Authonv,  i.  281, 
lOfi.  424. 

Webb.  Captain,  ii.  303. 

Weber  Canyon,  Utah,  iii.  473. 

Weber  River,  iii.  473. 

Web.ster,  Daniel,  ii.  02;  iii.  20, 
:{8,  44,  r>7.  70,  181,  io.->. 

W»>bster.  Edward,  iii.  20. 

Wel)ster,  Fletcher,  iii.  20. 

Webster,  Noah,  ii.  107.  112. 

Weehawken.  N.  ,1.,  ii.  14. 

Weetamoo,  Indian  princess,  iii. 
84. 

Weirs  Landing,  N.  H.,  iii.  220. 

"  We-la-ka,"  i.  .381. 

Welaka,  Fla.,  i.  .382. 

"Welcome."  the.  i.  l.')!. 

Wellleet,  Mas.s.,  iii.  21. 

Wellington,  Vancouver  Island, 
British  Columbia,  iii.  408. 

Welles  Building,  New  York  City, 
ii.  30. 

Wellcsley  Female  College,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.,  iii.  .'Jl. 

Wellesley,  Mass.,  iii.  .')1. 

Wells,  Me.,  iii.  241. 

Wells  River,  iii.  182, 

Wells  River  (village),  Vt..  iii.  182. 

Welsh  Mountain,  Pa.,  i.  281. 

Weuavvmien,  i.  l.')7. 

Wen  ham  Lake,  Mass.,  iii.  77. 

Wentworth,  Benning,  iii.  220. 

Wentworth  Hotel,  Newcastle  Is- 
land, N.  H.,  iii.  220. 

Wepecket,  Mass.,  iii.  ll."». 

Wequash,  Indian  chief,  ii.  117. 

Wesco,  iii.  l.'jO. 

Wesley,  Charles,  i.  3."i0. 

Wesley,  John,  i.  3r)0. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  Macon, 
Ga.,  iii.  309. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  College,  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  iii.  1.59. 

West,  Benjamin,  i.  163. 
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VVcMt  nriulitdii  Ht'iirli,  roiioy  Im- 

liiiul,  N.  Y..  ii.  Hi. 
VVrst,  CuiumIh  <'iiTk,  N.  V..  ii.  :n.". 
West  < 'hop,    Miirtliii's   Viiu'.viinl, 

MiusH.,  iii,  I  17. 
Wrst  I'Iml.  Kiistoii,  Mush.,  iii.  17. 
W<st  KikI,  l.oiiK  lliiiiirli,  N.  .1.,  i. 

I!H. 
West   Florida    ScnMiniiy,    Tiillii- 

hoHacc,  Flu.,  i.  :{!»0. 
Wtwt  r»'uk,  Mi'ri(irn,('«»ini.,iii.l»!(). 
West  Point,  (Jii..  iii.  Mi). 
\V«"st  Point,  N.  Y.,  ii.  I.'.M. 
West  Point('<'iii»>tt'iv,  Wost  Point, 

N.  Y..  ii.  WW. 
W.St,  TiioniiiH.  i.l41. 
Westerly,  Conn.,  ii.  118. 
Western  Moimtaiii,  Mount  l)4'.sert 

Islantl,  Me.,  iii.2<;!). 
"Western  R.serve,"  i.  \U\. 
Wv.hU'tu      Ues«'rve      Universitv, 

(!ievdanil,().,  i.  4'20. 
W(!.stflta(l,  ftrass.,  iii.  KiM. 
WeatinjilionHO  Air-Mrake  Works, 

PittslMirK,  Pa  ,  i.  :WH. 
Westinulionso  FIcetrieal   Works, 

I'ittslnirjf,  J'a..  i.  :W7. 
Westin^lionse,  (Jeor^e,  i.  32H, 
Westminster      Park,     Tlionsand 

Island  Park,  N.  Y.,  ii.  111. 
Westni'nisdr  Rrvivw,  i.  i;{(i. 
Westover  Honse,  i.  (i."}. 
Westorrr  MmiKsrripts,  i.  (!l. 
Westover,  plantation,  i.  (i'.i. 
Westport,  N.  Y.,  ii.;ni. 
Wiistport  I.andinf,',  N.  Y.,  ii.  2f>!). 
WethersfieUl,  Conn.,  iii.  I.")!). 
Weynioutli,    Indian    trader,    iii. 

254,  2."),  2(i0. 
Whale  Cove,  Land's   Fnd,  Ma.sri., 

iii.  })2. 
Whalo  Indians,  iii.  TjOI. 
Whalinjj;  industry,  decline  of,  iii. 

140. 
Whalley,  ro)?icide,  ii.  110;  iii.  17.'>. 
"What    Cheer    Cottage,"   Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  iii.  li;j. 
"  What  Cheer  Rock,"  Providence, 

R.  I.,  iii.  108. 
Wheat,  i.281. 
"Wheat-Town,"  ii,  140. 
Wheat,  first  crop  of,  in  the  United 

States,  i.  (>8. 


Wheaton  ITouse,  NewlMirg,  N.  Y., 

ii.  171, 
Wheeler    and     Wilson     Sewing'- 

Machine    Works,     ltridge|H)rr, 

Conn,,  ii.  101. 
Wheelinu,  W.  Va..  iii.  :J27.^ 
Wheelock,  liev.  Flia/.er.  iif.  ISl. 
Whetstone  Mrook,  Yt.,  iii.  178. 
Whetstone  Point,  Md.,  i.  O.T 
Whetst<»ne  River,  i.  4(>;i. 
Whirlpool,  Niauara  Falls,  ii.  :i!>2. 
"Whisky  hoys,"  i.  ;.')►•>. 
"  Whisky  Insurrection,"  i.  -.W. 
Whispering      (Jiilliry,      Capitol, 

Washington,  I).  ('.,  i.  Hi. 
White  Hill.  N.  .1..  i.  20;{. 
White  House,  Washington,  1).  (!., 

i.  18. 
"  White  Mountain  (Jiant,"  iii. 20;i. 
White   Mountain  Notch,   N.  H., 

iii.  107. 
White  Mountains,  X.  H.,  iii.  1^7. 
White,  Peregrine,  iii.  0. 
White  River,  Vermont,  ill.  181. 
White  River,  Arkansas,  iii.  401. 
"  WhitoSpot,"Penn'H  Mount,  Pa., 

i.  180. 
White,  William,  i.  170. 
Whitetield,(Jeorge,  i.  107.  :r.n;  ii. 

110;  iii.  .T),  42.  7:5.  82,  ."{Ii. 
Whitehall  Slip,  New  York  City, 

ii.  •''.. 
Whitingham,  Vt.,  iii.  170. 
Whitney,  Eli,  ii.  08,  107,  112;  iii. 

37.3. 
White's  Island,   Isles  of  Shoals, 

iii.  233. 
White's  Pass,  Alaska,  iii.  .')0f). 
Whittier,  John  (1.,  i.  40,  413.  481  ; 

ii.  100,  12.-),  24H,  512;  iii.  71,  73. 

81,  82,  01,  l.-)0.  ir>l.  101),  218, 221, 

222,  227,  248,  2.50,  2.-)8,  272,  280, 

.388.  522. 
Wickford.R.  I.,  iii.  10."). 
"Widows'    House,"    IJethlehem, 

Pa.,  i.  228. 
"  Wild  Cat,"  i.  37<5. 
Wild  Cat  Ridge.  N.  H.,  iii.  212. 
Wildercliff  estate,  ii.  180. 
Wilderstein  estate,  ii.  180, 
Wilderness,  Va..  battle  of,  i.  104. 
Wilkesharre.  Pa.,  i.  2.38. 
Willamette  River,  iii.  485. 
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Willotfs  Poiiit.  N'.  Y.,  ii.lM. 
Willt'V  lloUHc,  VVIiitc  Moiitiliiiii 

Notrli.  N.  II.,iii.  'Jni. 
Willry.Hamiirl.iii.  ;.'<>!. 
William  IV.,  11.  IC). 
Williiiiiis.  n.'tHV.  iii.  li:». 
WilliuniH  Collc^i'.  Wiliiuinstitwii. 

Muss.,  ii.  ','1.\  '..'Hi. 
WilliaiiiH,  ('olontil     Kpliniiiii,    ii. 

2H|. 
Williiuiis,  l)iivi<l,  ii.  1  !•>. 
WilliaiiiH  Uivor,  iii.  I."<<). 
Williiiins,  UolK'rt,  Ii.  iCJ. 
Williiims,  U(>k;»>r,  il.  77 ;  111.  70,  ll!>, 

100,  lOH,  ii:{. 
WiHiiiinslniiK,  Vii.,  1.  .'>2. 
Willlaiiispoit,  Pa.,  i.  2!»!». 
WillianiHtdWii,  .Mass.,  ii.  21.'). 
"Williams'  Uock,"  Lake  (J.'ornc, 

N.  v.,  ii.^Hl. 
Willis,   NatliaiiicI    P.,   i.  2.V.;  ii. 

172;  iii.  71.21:1. 
WilloiiKlilty    Islaiul,   Alaska,   iii. 

.^04. 

Wihiiiiifctoii,  Del,  1.  ^^t^^. 

WilmiiiKtoii,  N.  ('..  1.:M7. 
WilmiiiRton  Notch.  N.  Y..  ii.  rU).'). 
Wilmiiintoii  Pass.  N.  Y..  ii.  :i21. 
Wilson,  Alt'.xaiuh'r,  1.  17)1. 
Wilson,  .Tiidjio  .Tames,  i.  2(17. 
Wincliostcr,  Ya.,  i.  lO"?. 
"Wind  Gap,"  Pa.,  1.  2:11,  21H. 
Windsor,  Vt.,  iii.  IHO. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  iii.  Kiti. 
Windsor  on   tlio  Avon,  Canada, 

iii.  2!t.'). 
WinKaershcok,  iii.  Sfl. 
Winnakec  Brook,  N.  Y.,  ii.  171. 
Winncpnrkit,   Indian    chief,  iii. 

8.3. 
Winnipeg,    Canada,    i.    17!);    iii. 

4H.'). 
Winnipeg  River,  i.  47}'. 
Winona,  Minn.,  i.  4<i7. 
Winooski  Kiver,  ii.  ;{0:i. 
Winslow,  (tovernor  Edward,  iii. 

2«. 
"  Winterberg,"  ii.  202. 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  i.  :iri7. 
Winthrop,    Governor     .John,    ii. 

120;  iii.  20,  .31,  40,74. 
Winthrop,  Theodore,  iii.  18."). 
Wirtz,  Uenry,  iii.  1370. 


"Wisdom  stone,"  i.  iHl. 

Wise.  Henry  A.,  i.  IHI. 

Wissahii-kon  Creek.  Pa.,  i.  180. 

Witeli   Mill,  Siihiii.  Mass,  iii.  7(i. 

Witherspodii,  Dr.  , John,  i.'Jl.'). 

Wizard  Island,  Orepni,  iii.  '\\'.\. 

••Wizard  of  Menio  P;irk,"  ii.  21. 

Waleott,  Oliver,  ii.  2li:i. 

Woleiittville.  Conn.,  ii.  2<)1. 

Wolf  Indians,  iii.  .^01. 

Wolfhoro",  N.  II.,  iii.  210. 

Wolfe.  (Jeneral  .lames,  i.  2.')2  ;  1(1. 
:il.-). 

Wolfe  Island,  Canad.a,  ii.  111. 

Wolfo  monnnn'ot,  (iiiehee,  Can- 
ada, ii.  471. 

WoHe-Montealm  m<>nnment,({nc- 
hee.  Canada,  ii.  470. 

Wolfe's  Cove,  (!arnula,  ii.  471. 

"  Wo! fi-rt's  Roost,"  ii.  112. 

Wolseley,  Lord  Garnet  J.,  i.  478. 

11  w)(/  (liinif.  iii.  10(1. 

Woodhurv,  Levi.  iii.  iHl. 

Woodlawn  Park,  N.  Y.,  ii.  220. 

Wood  niir,  Theodore  T.,  1.4:10. 

•'  Wooden-nntmeg  Stale,"  ii.  07. 

Wood's  lloll.  Mass,  iii.  114. 

Woodstock,  Canada,  iii.  2h7. 

Woodward  Hill  (Vmetery,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  i.2H2. 

Woodworth,  Samnel,  iii.  28. 

Wool,  General  .John  K.,  ii.  170. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  O  ,  ii.  107. 

WoonsockctIIill,R.  I.,  iii.  117. 

Wooster,  (teiieral  David,  ii.  204. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  iii.  117. 

Wordsworth,  William,  i.  442. 

Wordsworth  Athemmini,  Hart- 
ford, (!onn.,  iii.  104. 

World's  Columbian  Kxhibition, 
ChicaRO,  III.,  i.  420. 

Woronoco,  iii.  109. 

Worth,  General  William  J.,  i. 
.'577;  ii.  42,  101. 

Wrangell,  liaron  Ferdinand,  iii. 
.^)00. 

Wright,  Harry,  i.  180. 

Wright,  Philemon.  ii.440. 

Wright.  Silas,  ii.  20:i. 

"Writing  Rock,"  Taunton,  Ma.s8., 
iii.  121. 

Wvandance,  Indian  chief,  ii.  122. 

Wyandot  Indians,  i.  310;  iii.  302. 
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Wyandotte,  Kan.,  iii.  .301. 
Wyoniinf.'  noal  inwisiircs.  i.2.'{7. 
Wyoininj?  niussacrc,  1.211. 
VVyoniiuK  Viilc,  I'a.,  i.  2M. 

XiMKNKS,  FuANcisco,  iii.  41.2. 

Yadkin  Rivku,  iii.  HfiS. 

Yule,  Kritisli  (-oluiiiiiiii,  iii. 497. 

Yalo  Colloj^e,  New  ][avun,  ('onn., 

ii.  10<{,  114. 
Yale,  Eliliii,  ii.  107. 
Yallahusha  River,  iii.  407. 
"  Yankee  notions,"  ii.  !»7. 
Yankton,     Soutli     Dakota,     iii. 

384. 
Yantic  Falls,  Conn.,  iii.  10 >. 
Yarnionth,  Canada,  iii.  -JOO. 
Yarnioutli,  Miiss.,  iii.  21. 
Yazoo  Basin,  iii.  40(5. 
Yazoo  Indians,  ii.  4(!.'i. 
Yazoo  River,  iii.  407. 
"  Ye  (Tovcrnour'a  Farme  of  Fvs- 

cher's  Island,"  ii.  120. 
Yeardley,  Sir  George,  i.  fiO. 
Yellowstone  Canyon,  i.  .508. 
Yellowstone  Falls,  i.  50,"). 
Yellowstone  Lake,  i.  48r),  .')04. 
Yellowstoue   National    Park,    i. 

484. 
Y»!llowstone  River,  i.  4s;},  .'■)04. 
Yerba  Buena,  iii.  51li. 


YerbaRiicnaPark,  San  Francisco' 
Cal.,  iii.  .')1!». 

Yerkes  Observatory.  Lake  Gene- 
va, Wis.,  i.  4ir). 

Yoaeanioeo,  i.  8r>. 

Yoknn-town,  Mass.,  ii.  2r)0. 

Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  (Canada, 
ii.408. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  ii.  l.T*. 

York,  Me.,  iii.  210. 

York  Reach,  Me.,  iii.  240. 

York  River,  i.  8,.-)l. 

Yorktown,  Va.,  i.  .52. 

Yorktown,  Va., sieges  of,  i.  H'i,  54. 

Yosemitc  Creek,  Cal.,  iii.  452. 

Yosemite  Falls,  Cal.,  iii.  4.")2. 

Yosemito  Point,  Cal.,  iii.  45;i. 

Yosemite  Valley,  Cal.,  iii.  4.50. 

Yonng,  Brighani,  iii.  179, 304,  473, 
475. 

Young,  John,  ii,  203. 

Yoiingtown,  Ohio,  i.  402. 

Youghioghcny  River,  i.  .320,  3.30. 

Yukon  River,  iii.  500. 

Yuma,  Arizona,  iii.  4.37. 

Yuma  Indians,  iii.  437. 

Zaegkr's  Kill,  ii.  182. 
"Zenith    City   of  the   Uns.alted 

Seas,"  i.  400. 
Zinzendorf,  Count  Nikolaus  L., 

i.  227,  239. 
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